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[lit  rodiic  t  1  on 


The  1^ rod  icL  i.on  svst.(Mn  \  or  i!m^  Svsifni  ot    1  tu  ►^'r.u  t  1 1' > '  ■  ai  M.iiiL'i'    hhI   MH^Mtin  . 
-tion   (S  h;  1  )  *i  s  tlt'<;  v>ne<l  to  iu4p  sIiuUmHs   iii<l^;t^  t'lic^      <Jiiu>r,  oT  suc^m','^   m  the 
various  pro^rnnw  offt^rod^al  a  college.     SLutlciils  ''ii^^^u.'    i  lie     rod  i  c  l  i  on  ^'slcm 
are     Ivon  prohalMlilv  staton.ents  hascni  on  mark's  c*»hi-iiii<ni  l>v  priwjons  ,UUv1mU^. 
Tiieso  prolvihn  It  V  ,*^L  .UenuMU  s  slio\>  ^au.^^'^n  l     liuMr  ''l' h  ui.  . "     i -i   1^0"  of  r^jj^i".*' 
qivon  nvirk  O^.^v,'  A  lo  f*,  C,  or  holow  C)   m  tlu^  "l'(»v  u ,    i ',j'or  j^.u  li  nr<t^'r-jin. 


The  concopt    of  c')e  "k(*^'  courso"-  is  an  t^ssc^nlia  I 
svstem.     Ideal  Iv,  -\,;<ev  c6urse        dofhu'd  as  a^eoursf 
.ser^iicncc  ol"  eoursos  for  a  pro);rani,    is  retMii  rod  for   that  i>i 
some,  of  Llu»  basic  compotenc  i  os  rocpiiri'd  lor   that  proj^rai'i. 


1 1  I  h'lU  \)*'  t  ho  !M't>d  it  I 
I  \v> )  am  , 


I  nn 


h 

ost    i  hiporl  an!  \ 


1 1 


should  be  a  course  tiliat  di  f  f  erenL  iatos  studonls 
from  tiiose  who  do  poorly. 


;io  do  ^'iM  1    in   th<^  prot^raii. 


col  1  > '>u*s  (4  I  ! 


i'he  iVediction  svsCein  is  dirferenl'  for  evorv  i'olh»^;>'  hecausf 
for  in-t*heir  curricula,  studenL  pv)pu]aL  ions ,  and  ^radin^'  i-racl  jce^.     ihis  m 
ual  explains  'no^'  a  cpHc^e  ^,oes  aboaL   preparinj:^  the  in<)  t  (m' i  ri  1  s  which  adani  ( 
Prediction  sve^teni  to  its  unique  c  i  rcum  ^Lances ,     Sam;)le  io.mVs  oV  t  orni.s  and 
other  materiaU  rfjferrcd  to  in  the  manual  are  included  as  exhibits  which  ap 
pear  at  the  end  of  the  manual.  '  • 


hT\ 


Wiion  st  lulents  enLer  Uu'  PrLMJiction  svsLeni,  iIk'v    itit'  .isl,  rd  first  loi 
formal  ion  .i]»ouL    t.heir  lii^h  school^  perfi"!  nnanco.      i'h  i      iim  Iti^-lrs  est  inuites  ot  hir.h 
school   rauA  and  ^^,ratlf*'^   in   f'n>^lish  and  mathonatirs.      Ii    t  !io  (t)|](\'t'^  iris  a  lUanfl  i 
lorv  ndmis';ions  tosLin^',  proc;rain,"  student  s  also  roc^u'd  tiu-ii    test  sC(hl"./ 


*  / 


'Joxt,  St  udent:s  select  a  propirairj  for  \-'liich  t  hnv  smt 
concept  of  "Kt^v  goursc"   is   Lnt-roLluct^d  aiid   studvni  '^  ai 
course  for  tht>  o-ro^ran  sel^v^ted. 


.1  pi  od  till  on       1  i  lo 

Id    the  n  1 1  lo  o  t    t  ii.  >   K  o 


r>t\KlcMit  ^  are 'then     iven   information  a'liput   L  ku^  coii))>et  ♦-mu  les  t  li<iL  instruri.n} 


\'ho  ttMch  the  course  believe  are  required  for  ^;e.ttiiir 
factors  are  ident-Lfied  for  each  kev  course.  Students 
selves  "on  eacli  of  the  fac'iors.  An  exanple  of  oni*  o\ 
Exhibit,  1.  ,  . 

'A 

Students  are  then  shoiai  a  distribution  of  ^M"ades| 
dents   iii^  liie  coiwse.     An  example  oCl  h  i  s  frame   is  slu 

Tollowinr.  t^iiis,  studrnls  are  asketl  what^  p,ra«^e  I 
the  course.      Y6  help  students  est  j  ma  to  the  it"  y^t'odo.  i 
of  all   t])e   luforinatiou  tliey  \i^^vv  ])rovid(Ml  aboui~"ih<iH 
frayii.'   I  s  .sfiov^'u  r  n  Fx  h  i  i)  { t  1. 

-A'prcd  i ct  i on   is  'then  presented  Lo  students  in  t] 
statements  (i.e.,  chances  in  100  of  j;eti  iiv>  A  t 
are  told   that' the  ir  probability  statemcMits  ;Ire 
se  I  f -est  i  nn  I  ed  nrade,  -and  tost   scores^  Ci^  <iv.ii]ab!i 
is  ^hot'B  in  i£xhibif4.  . 


^^uxi  i^rade^  .  Koup'  siu  h 
ar-e  as  Iced  to  rate  thejJi- 
^se  fr times    is  shown  in 


r t ('  i  vi'd  bv  prev  iuus 
wn  in 


•  t  u 


)a  seMil 


t  h  1  nl^  t  he\^  will   iU-t    i  i; 
t  I  ai  u*      i  ves  a   sunin  ij  ^ 
\  r-, .      \\\  o n.f[^  i      ill    I  h  { ' 

^  ni.xt)  1    \\\  obab  I  1  'it  V 

be  1  ow  (!)  .     S  t<ideu  t  s 
ljt)',h  siMu»ol  perfoimjiHt 
<ii  i  'x-aiip  1  o  I)  I  ^  t  h  i  s   \  i  aiiH- 


er|c 


s 


»  S'tuclents  can  obtain  preciictions  f or^  as  manv  propr.mi'^*  ns  t 


liov'  wisi*.  After 

each  predicLLon,  tliev  have  the  opportmritv  to  ask  (juo^tions  to  hc\p  thcni  mi- 
derstnncU^ielr- pr<Mlict  ions.     The  questions  thov  ^w,iv  ,p;l<*nro*.  '  ^ 

/  •  '    ;  *  -  ^ 

(1 )  What  does  "chances   in  100"  moan?        •    »  .  ^ 

(2)  \vniat  are  my  chances  6^"  passin^^,  th.is  course,-' 

(3)  How  can  I  predict  what  gKado   l,wiJ]  not    in  this  course? 
'  *      ^     )     llov.can  I  tell  wh^^tltfir  my  chances  are  p.pod  or  had? 

/  (5)*     S.K'T  and   I  disagree  about  tlie  pred'^uH.  i  (mis  .   Ms  SlCf 

i  riftht  or  am  t  rrp,iit? 

/  '      '      .  '  • 

Developing  a  Prediction  System    '  *  i  - 

*  • 

Tl)e  development  of  a.  co  Ller>ti '  s  Prediction  svsiofn   iiv^oJves/  first  of     1  1  , 
identifviup.  "i<ev  courses^"  .and^,  secondly,  collect  Ith;  {M"ediclive  data, 

A  brief  (Explanation  ^  these  .two.  st  ages  of  deyelopincnt    follows.     A 'n^ore 
de-tai/led  explana*tion  of  procedures  for  developio'i  a  T^fdut  ion  s^vstem  bO^.  ins^* 
on  page  5.  ,  ^  \ 

fdervti^yin^  Key  Covirses.     The  key  courses  identified  by  a  college  arc  liie 
foundation  ^6r  its  Prediction  system.     It  is  ir.ipossH)le  to  spell  out  unifonn 
rules  for  identifying  key  courses.     E^camples  from  two  cullor.t^s,  however,  should 
provide  some  guidelines. 

"^College  A  —  Tliis  college  has  a  vell*-def ined  sot^  oF  rc^>juirc^d  (cour.ses  for 

eacii  yvrograui;  tiicre  is  little  overlap  in, courses  ta[{^n  by  students   in  diffcr- 

*ent  programs.     In  most  instances,  the  counsel  in^^.  staff,  witli  th«^  help  of  de- 

pactroent  chairmen,  wa.s  able  to  identify?  a  f  i  rst-semest  er  course  I  hat  qualified 

as  a  ke^'  course.     Here  are  some  cxanjples: 

Program  K,ey  ^j^l^^J^^ 

»  '  Hi 

•Accounting  '         Accountin;',  .tl(Ar  101) 

i3usiness  Administration  *     ^    Business  <)r^[S  St  Mgmt . jT^^A  101) 

Communicafions  Media  .  Intro.   to"<'omm.  Media  (CM  101)  ^ 

•Engineering  Science'  -            Math  Analysis  ClA 

~   '          Matliematics                       ^  Math  Analysis   (^lAsJ-ll)        \  ^ 

Mursihg  /        Nursing   (N S  1 0 '  • 

Soc  ial  Sciences  U^estern  Ci  vi  1  i  7.at  ion  (HIS  101)*  . 

Note  that  Matli  Analysis  was  identified  as  a  kev  course  for  bath  the 
ilathematics  and'  Engineering  Sci'fence  programs.     TJiis  is  annropriat^e  because 
^Iath  Analysis  at  this  college  (a,)  is  a  first-year 'cour-sse  reqii  i  r  ed"^  of  all  stu- 
dents in  both  programs,   (b)  is*  representat  ive  of  the  la'rTd  of  worl;  required 
in  botii  programs,  and   (c)  has  a  reputat  ion  ^or  separating  the  sheep  fr'om  the 
goals..  ^  ^  '  \  ' 

rhe  Social   Sciences  program  presented  a  pr«ob]em  in  liiat    it  has  few  re- 
q*uired  courses.     "Hi-story"  is /  requ ii>ed ,  baC*^no  particular  liistory  course  is 
specified.     Tlie  problem  was  resolved  by  SQ,lecting  for  the  key  course  the 
history  course  that   is  taken  by  most  students.     Some  si  udents  enrolled  in  »the 
Social  Sciences  program  may  not  take  the  key  course.,   'Y\\\*  predictive  inforin.i- 
'tion  prersertte'd  to  tlierg  iS  still  usefu).,  liox>7ever,  because  their  predicted  per^- 
formance  intone  history  course  is  highly  related  to  their  predicted  performance 
in  the  others.     *  ^  ,  .       .  '  • 

9  , 


-  Collo^e      —  Unlike  College  A,  t;h  iiR  collepc  lias  <i  loost^lv  sc  riu*  lunu 
*cff  pVograins.     Furthermore,  the  major'Uv  of  snicjen  I    'come  t  ti  t  i^e  co-iU'Kt^  lu 
need  of  somo  remediation.     Much  of  tlio  course'work  Jiii  i  im'.  i  h(^  fiisl  vmmi 
ctesip»ned  to  hrvnp,  students  ui)  to^roUi^^'.o  Jevol  work  n'mi  in  moiivata  Lluni  i  • 
continue  oii  in  college.  v 

That  Keinp,  the  ca^e,  it^  did  not  make  sens*-*  at  th*is  i-o]]o>;e  to.sel^H-t 
fi^rst-year  cou/ses  as  key  course>s.     Instead^  kev  coursf^s  aro  tvpicallv  ^vjm 
vear  cours(>s.     Si^^ie  oxamolos  ar'o':  ,  ,^  «  , 

Program  «     '      .         ]i?iy__:^'Ouj's_e  • 

Accourrtime,  /       ^  Principles  of  Account  in^,   (UA  2  11) 

^    '     Nursieg  '  Human '  Ana tomv'  (tiY  .'')!) 

Mnt h>?maT:  ICS  '  '  Calculus  and  An^\ilv^iia]  (an^mctrv  (MA  t 

ifere  are. some  of  ,  tlie'  st  eps  whicli  a  c(Ultoge's  cc^unsolinr.  st^ff  ,    in  con- 
junction with  department  chairmen,  usuallv  follows   ui^  i  acMit  i  f  v  i.nr,  Kcv  cvwi  , 

.        L  .  .         V  ' 

]...hist  all'program.s,,  terminal  aiyl  Lran<ftM-.,  offcM-fVl  at   lIk*  collcr,. 

2.  ^     Identif.y  hno  or  two  courses  f  or  *eacii  prog  ram' I  ha  i  mocL  as  many  « 

•  ^'1-^  possible  of^t-he  following  specifications: 

•(a)'    required  course  '  ^  *  ' 

(U)     earlv  course  in  a  sequence 

(g)     dif  f  erent  iatcis  tho^e  wlio.  do  well    in  program 
•   .  '  from  those  who  do  poorlv. 

.  ('d).  .  course  work  highly  relevant   to  proc.r  i  n 
(e)     course  werk  representative  of    thc^  onTiie  pro^iain 
^*  ,  '     '  .  . 

3.  De.[ote  from  the  list  anv  courses  that  liave  n^U  'lu^on  taught  beloi". 
or  that  have  undergone  a  cliange  wtiich  is   likely  to  liave  a  signL-  ' 
fi(Mnt  effect  on  grades   (p.g.,  a  drasfic  chan<i(»   in  content,   in-  . 
structors,  or  grading  practices)^.    If  possiblo,  olinnnal*e  anv  re- 

'  '    maLning  courses  t^liat  usuallv  have  an  enrol  ImcMit  o(   less  tlian-HO 
^  '-^students.      (Sinqe  we  have  found  that' as  manv  as  one'-^third  to  oru' 
half  qf  the  students  initiallv  enrolled  in  a  ccnirse  WL.tJ\draw  dur 
ing  the  term,*  it  is  nece'ssairy  to  start  with  a\    least  80  students 
to  g,et  J:he  minimum  of  50  students  completing  a   ciMirse  .•  ^  Predict  i  on 
s  eftiiat'ions  based  on   fewer  students  arc  Ukely  to  ho  highJv  unst.i!'!- 

If  a  saSisfactory  s,uhst4tute  ca/inot  be  found  for  a  course  with  a  v 
1  .  small  ^enrollment ,  leave  it  on  the  list.     You  will  t.hen  have  to  toi 

lect  data  for  that  course  at  the  be^ginning  o*  <^a  vera  I  semesters  i:n 
^t'i  I  t\ve  samp].(i  becomes  large  enough  for  t iie  ca  i cu  1  at  ion  of  pr^lii 
t  i on  equat  i  ons . 

A.*    (\o  over  I  lie  courses   remainLn)i  on  t!ie   1  it.t   .ind  seie-i^-  oiu'  (iiursi-  t>< 
^    eaf'h  program.     As  stated  prev  i-oiis  1  y  ,  a^-oursc^  iiuv  iUM.as  i  on/i  1  1  \  hi 
*    '      appropriate  for  .more  than  one  program.     At   ^\rvsen't  ,  'the  svstein  i ' 
^  accommodate  a  maximum  of  75  key  courses^       *  '*  '  "* 


JO 


Co  Heeling  Predlctlv^  Data*.     Vor  predictions  to  lv>  cdmpiited,  studiey; 

must  be  done  at  the  college  to  relate  Lest  scores  and  other  va.r  i.ih  It^s '  to 

grades'.     With  the  assistaijce  of*  th.e  StlM  staff  at  ETS,  the  col l^^^ii^rov ides 

the  necessary  data  for  such  studio's  ip  be  carried  oiit.  ^ 

For  eacli  key  course,  tlie  cblltgo  provides  informAtioA  abdut  tlie  kinds^ 
,of  competencies  that  'instructors  bciic»ve  contribute  to  ^^cLting  good  glades. 
This  information  is  incorpot^ated  into  a  quesLiannair e  on  which  students 
est imate  their  own  performance  in  a  course.    The  ♦  ouesl  i onna  i  r e  is  a'dminis- 
tered  to   stu(h»nts  bv  course  instruc  inrs  ^on  the  first  'day  o^*  cl-?^s^i's. 


At  the  end^  of  t'he  teroii,  the-  college  records  final  grades  for  all  stu- 
dents who  completed  a  questionnaire.     Tf  the  college  has  a  mandalory  admis- 
sipns  testing  program,   test  scores -are  al6£^  recorjded  for  sLudeats. 


The  data  are  returned  to  ITl'S  -to  hi?  ana'S-yzed.     Tho  prediction  ociuations' 
resulting,  from  this' analysis  are  stored,  in  tlie  computer  and  provide  the 
basis  of  the  college's^  Prediction  fjystem.    «   f  ^  *  ^ 


4 
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Procedure  for  Develop-ing  a  Prediction  System 

Step  1.  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

Complete  both  Fo.rm -A  (Exh:(.bit  5),  which  is  a  listing  of  programs,  key  ^ 
courses,  and  labels,  and  Page  1  Request  Sheet  (Exhibit  6),. which  is  an  esti- 
Tr\ate  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  key  course.    Both -forms 
should  be  completed  and  returned  as  quickly,  as  possible  (See  Time  Table, 
p.  10).  .Lead  time  is  needed  by  ETS  to  review  Form  A  and  print  appropriate  * 
number^  of  materials.  .  ^   ,  , 

Return  Form  A  and  Page  1  Request  Sheet  to',ETS.  ^  ^ 

Step  2.  •     .      .       ^     .  .      -  ^  ,  • 

*•  ^     •  ,  .        "  , 

Fijfl  in  the  pame  of  each  key  course  on  the  front  of  a  Form         Identl-  * 
fying  Important  Grade  Factors  (Exhibit  7).     Have  someone  from  the  appropri- 
ate department  (course  instructor  or  department  head)  complete  each  Form  B. 
fpllowi-ng  the  instruction^  included  with  the  form  (Directions 'fot  Completing 
J^ormJ,*  Exhibit  8).  "  .    ^  '  ' 

-*      '  - 

Check  to  see  that  you  have  a  completed  Form  B  for  each  key  course  listed 
oh  l^orm^A.     If '  you  return  an  incomplete  set  of  Form  B's  (for  example,^  if  in- 
structors are  not  available  for  one^or  two  courses) , *please  indicate  in  an 
accompanying  letter  when  we  can  expect  the  relnaining  forms. 

Return  Form  B's  to  ETS  for  review.  '  ^ 

o  '  > 

Step  3. 

^'or  each  key  course,  complete  a  Form  C:    Distribution  of  Grades,  (Ex-  v 
hibit  9).     Note  that  distributions  should  be  completed  for  key  cours^es  in 
which  data  are  available  for  at  least  50  students  who  complete  the  course, 
excluding  withdraws  and  incompletes.     Prepare  a  brief  description  of  the     -  . 
grading  system  used  at  the  college  to  be  returne'd  with  your  Form*C's. 

*  •/)*•• 

Return  Form  C's  and  descriptiqn  /£' grading  system' to  ETS  for  review. 

^\  ,      —    '  .  . 

Step  A.       -  ^  •  ^        r  .       ^     ^  , 


11) 


For  each  key*  course,  develop  a  Student  Questionnaire  (Exhibits  10  and 


The  Student  Questionnaireis  designed  to  givQ  students  information  about 
a-key  course  that  will  help,  them  estimate  <^heir  performance  in  that  course. 
Pages  1  and  A*  will  be  the  sanie  fox  *ail  queS'tiorinaires .     Pages  2  and  3 'x)f  the 
questionnaire  contain  inlEormation  specific  to  a  key  course-    These  pages  ' 
must  be ^ speciaJrly,  p;repared  for  each  of  the  key  courses  at.  the  college. 

Exhibit  10  is  a  completed  Student  Questionnaire  which  shows,  on  pages 
2  and  3,  how  one  college  supplied  inf prmation^f or  a  key  course,  "Introd.uction 
to  Business."    Exhibit  11  is  a  blank  Student  Questionnaire."  ^  • 


ERLC 
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The  ro*L1ow'"iiig' adapt  at  ions  to  the     lank  .quest  i  omi.i  i  rc*  nutsl   h*'  nfado\hv 
the  collej5f»  .(See  Exhibit  10):,.   '  .  ' 

(1)  Paj;e  2  (veilow)  —  ror  e^Ji  key  coiir.^jg>,  innko  up  .r  nap.o  similar  to 
tlie  one  shown  in'  tiie  sample  copy,  subs  ti  tat        tlie  approoriato  distribution 
of  ntarks .     Tluv  distributions  shouKi  agree '^^^i^f^  fJiost^  provided  on  Form  C. 

If  a  course  has  a'  lar^ie  .percenta^p  of  incompletes  or' w  ii  hd  ravs^,  d».\scribj> 
the  nature  of  the  grade  anJ  the  kinds  of  students  vho  ai^p  RetLij)g  this  j;radp 
by  addinj^  a  footnp^te  to  the  information  on  na^.e  2  (as  ''^hown  in  Llie  samnle 

(2)  f'age  3*(nink) — Make  a-  separate  pcx^v  3  for  ea^'h^  key  course.^  ''^rado 
i^actor  1  will  alwavs  be  the  same.     Under"  ^^rade  ^dcto7  2  , /l NTI^RRST  FN  SURJFC] 
AH^A,   insert  the  cpurse  descrTptioa  from  the  kev  courf^t?*  sJt.forn^  B.     Add  Grade 
Factors  3  and  4  v/hich  weYe   identified  on  Form  ( hV  rev*i  owing  Form  .P;,     .  ^ 
chanj^es  in  wording  mav  be  made  .by  ETS  T    T1ie  material   included  on  pag(^  3 

should  b'e  identical  witli  that  which  appeals  on  ^orm  B/afler  it   has.^een  re- 
viev/ed  bv  F1\S  and  returned  to  tlie  college.)  '        ^  -  .        •  .V 

(30     Pag^e  5  "(white) — As  a  reference  for   Item  ^^13  oi\  the  questionnaire, 
mak^  up  a  list  of  'p^^^^^^^*''  offered  at   tfie  college.     As^igava  three-digit 
Viumber  to  each  ppog  ni«iv.  hen  inn  ing  with  101.'    Include  tjhc   li^t  as  page  5  of 
.the  Stlident  Ouestionna^e. 

;  Step  ^  * 

After^all  fo-rmS'  have  been  revie^wed^  by  CTS  and  returne^d  to  tlie  college 
fina^I  copies  of  the  Student  Quest  Ldnnaia-.e.  shou  Id  hejirepared  for  printing.  •  . 

'  The*  collec,e  will-^^e  responsible  for  printing  sufficient  numbers  (^f  paj;es  2-5 
~  of  the  ftudent  Questionnaire  to  administer  to  studenls  *'nrollejrl  in  each  of 
"the  kev  courses.     FTS  will,  provide  sufficient^  copies  of  page  1  b^ised  on  e^^^Ji 
'col lege \s'  j^age\l  Rcf^yiest  ^Sh^et .  ^,  r  ^  '  \ 

,    Send  a.  copy  off*each  5-page  Student  Questionnaire  (onr  for  each  kev 
cour5re)\to  FT5.  for  our  files.-;^  '  ' 

Step  6,  t«-  '  '     /'  '  '  •     *    /  * 

Arrang^e  to.ltave  Studeiit  Guest  iorma  ires*  admini  st  t'red  to  students.  .In- 
form instructors  well  in  advance  that  the  admin i sVr?rt  ion  should  take  place  , 
on  tl^e  first  dav  of  classes/  ^Before  ^»1ving  out  the  cfuest  iorijn^aire fill   in  ' 
d^ie*  place  of  cet^^irn  on  the  front  of  the  Rjjjljirn  of  Answer  vShe\t^  envelope.  . 

rn-v\ew  of  the  large  numbers  of  st^udents  ertro 1 1  i^d  -in  some  key  courses* 
a  limit  of  200  has  been  set  as  the  number ^of  students  to  be  tested.  This 
>      will   require  comprehensivje  sampling.     The  main-  guideljne  to  follow  in  se- 
lecting sections  to  be  tested  is  that  the  sample  i^Ik^u  Id  be  a  good  represen*- 
tation  of  all  stiulents  in  the-^  course  .^nd-ali  iustruc*tors  teacliing  the  course. 
For  example,  if.  about  40%  of  the  students  normalfy  taking  a  key  course  have 
a  learning  disabili'ty,  %the  sam|>l.e  should  reflect  tliis.     This  practice  holds 
true  for  sex,  age,  othrtic  groups,  and  other  things  tliat  miglit  ma4<:e.  a  differ-  . 
*     encet     If  less  than  200  students  ar,e  enrolled  in  a  key  course^  administer 
c     the  questionnaire  to  all  students.  -  » 


Tnstruc^tors  Vciichinp.  kev  courses  should  be  j^'iven  followin^i 
maferialsf:    ,  •      ^'     '  '  ,  ' 

(a)  A 'syff  it;  iont  mrmber  of  cho  appropriate  qm^st  ioanairc  for  ^  \ 
all  stutleriLs  in  'the  clas^T.     '                                             ,        •  u 

(b)  A  co^y  af  Directions  for  Administering  the  Student  Question- 
naire (Exhibit  12).,  Copies  f<3r  each  instructor  wfll  be  pro-  • 
vided  by  ETS,  but  the  college  may  want  to  add  to  or  chafige 

^    ,     the 'directions  to  meet  specific  conditions  at  tile  college. 

(c)  A  ^Return  oC  Answer'  Sheets'^enverope.^'^^ith  <ipj)VojH" iac e  .reL;urn 
•address  within  tlie 'college .  entered,  on  the  front.      -    »  '  ^ 

Step  7 . 

}iave  rhe.fir^t  X^n-^^e  bf  eacli  Studetit  Onosl  i  (maai  re  '  (the  Ansvv'or  Sl}Ov': 
..^canned  for  comple.teness .     Thinj^s  to  scan>for:  .  • 

s   i  n^  i.n  f  p  r  maj  ion  -(e.g.,/  make  sure  t^it 't  1)*^  namo  of  t^he  ^'wu  ♦  \ 
is  written  under  Section  2),   ^  ,»     ,     .  ^  ^ 

^onble  answers  (e.j^,   foi^  cjuestions  5,        <uul  7  ytudenLs  sunc- 
times  indicate  mofe  than  oiu^  respcMise): 

.  C+,  C,  C-  ^  . 

*        ^  ^    D  or  below  "  '        .  ' 

This  IS  not  acceptable. 

U^^PP^QP^'^^^^  responses   (e.g.,  for   item  //A,   J^tudents  sometiiii." 
A/rite. "as  many*as  needed"  instead  of  a  numhoi'.     This  is  al^^o 
common  in  Section  3,  where  the  number  of  hours  of«sL'udv  per 
^eek  is  asked  ► )  •  .  > 

Return  anv  incomplete  Answer  Sheets  to  students  and  have  them  fill  m 
the  mfssin^.data.      (Provide  them  with  pages  ,2-5  of  tlie  questionnaire  ii 
necessarv^  .  Tnstructors  will  have  returned  unused  questionnaires  with  iM^ 
completed' Answer  Sheets.)  .  *     <  '  ^ 

Stjgp  8,  ^ 

■'  '  /  ■  .     .  .    '  K 

This  step  applies  only  t<s(  those  colleges  tliat  fiavr  a  mandatory  .nlipn.-v 
sions^ testing  program.  ^     *  •  , 

Kill    in  oacli,  student '  s  test  score(si  uiuirr  Sc^ctfon^^:     TI':s'i*  SC-ol''^  . 
on  tlie  /Answer  SIu?et.     fC  a  student  dpes  not  Uavo  M  scoro  for  any  t:cs^  ; 
a  dash  in  the  space  f^or  that  score'     (See  pa^^e  1  of  completed  sample*  > 
Student  Questionnaire,  E^iibit  10.)     Put  the  names  and  order  of  the 
tests  on  a  single  sheet  .of  paper  and  send  it  to  ETS  with  the  package 
of -Answer  Sheets.     (See  Exhibit  13.)  '  ^  ■ 

.       ^       • '       14         '  > 
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'     Tf  test  s(xn-6s  are  'stored  on  disk  or  tape  aiul  tM>nsoqupn<i Iv  <ire  avail- 
able £r%m  the  computer  center,  there  is  an  ^ilternatp  procedure  lo  Step  8,  - 
TJiis  procedures  which        described  in  'yiS^£SI^:llS'L,^}iJ^P'^'  Aj\'iLi^->  ^"^^'^^^"^ 
unnecesvsarv  Lo  hand  recSrd  the  test  scores  onto  Lho  Aa^wtM' -Shoel  s . 


Ste 


A  Ci/ial  p,r;ul'e  must  be  recorded  for  every  studenl  who  compli'Ced  a  SLu- 
/  dent  Questionnaire.     U  grades  are  avaUable  from  thi;  roinputer  center,  skip 
,Step  9  and.v'.o  on  to  AUi^2-_^Kit£^J>^^^ 

If  grades  are  not  available  directlv  fron  the  coniiMitQr,  enter  a  final 
grade  under  Secition  6:     FINAL  (;R/\^)K'  on  the  Answer  Sheet. 

Tn  recording  ^;rades,  use  the  following;  code: 


V 


A  =  4 
"      B  =  3 

C  =  2 

o  ,  ,D  =  1^  ^ 

^  I-  -  0  . 
V/itluiraw  =^5 
Thcomp]ete  =  6 

If  vour  college  uses  a  grading  system  other  than  A  through 
please  contact  ETS  ^or  further  directions. 


0r  4  througli 


•NOTE;     Some  schoolji  do  no*l  give  failing  grades  and  allow  students  to 
withdra^7  instead.     This  can  cause  difficulties  in  devejopinft  prediction  equa- 
'tions.^     ff  tlie  withdraw  .(W)  grade   is  reserved^  for  students  who'are  having,  » 
trouble  coning  with  the 'course  work,  there  is'iio  problem;    nj's  can  be  treated 
as  -failures.     However,   if  the  W  grade/  is  used  for'vi  varietv  of  situations. 
'wo  must  determine  whether  the  cfluse.ibr  withdra\^;a]    is  academic   (having  diffi- 
cultv  with  tiie  work)  or  non-academic.     Failure  to  do  so  could  ca^ise^  a  serious 
bias  in  tl^e  predictions  given  to  students. 

If  .your  school  is  one  of  those  that  do  not  give  failing  grades,  follow 
this  orocedure:     Use  the  grade  "0"  to  indicate  withdrawal  f or  academic  reasons 
(i.e.,  having  trouble  with  the  course  work),     U.se  the  grade  "5'*  for  st^nfs 
who  withdraw  for  unknovm  or  non-academic  re,asons. 

Alternate  Steps  8  and  jr.  • 

The  procedures  "described  below  are  tp  be  followed  wi^en  grades  and  test 
scores   (if  used)  are  available  from  the*  computer  center.  ^ 

.'(n)     Check  with  the  computer  center  to  determine  what  student  and. 
course  identif  i'cat  ion  is*  required  to'get  students*  grades,  in 
.  *  a  key  course  (and  test  scones)   from  Liu^  computer.     For  example, 

W  some  college  computer  centers  require  soc  ial' .secur  ity  numbers 

while  others  need  college  [.D.  numbers.     Some  computer  centers^ 
also* require  a  special ^course  code  number  ro. identify  key  course 
graded.      *  . 
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After  tliep\iisw/4r  .vSlicetls  \\fivi^j)e^}\  scaon^^/ (^Lej>  7),  raiurn 
Lhein  t*d  ETS.   /  Include      con/pip  ted    R,ecal^<:l  of  SlucJei^t  A^^^wpr 
Sheets  form  (^xhihit^'l^^^  you  haye>'/nbt  alreadyjsent 

•,a  copy  of  eafcli  of  tWfe.  5--pdg^  'Student^westionnaixe6  ydii  ad-^ 
miTiist^ed, /include' '  provide  an  e*apt  des--* 

Qrip^ti(^n  oif  ihi  Infovkation  needki$       .the  computer, 

'  retrie^^e  stii:^entsy' giadefe  te«t 


centfer  to 
s/io^jes 


are  to  "be  |idllected,^rie^^  i^yi^ji^emeiS  and,  order -of  £h^"l:ests, 
as  shown  m  Exhibij:  IB  .  J    •  > ,  '  *      /  ' 


(c)    About keeks  af  ter 


fii:(>  Afjsv^^^'  Sheets-  lia 


jeen'  setit  to  ET 
vou  will  |ec^ive  an  OT' qard  de^    and  a  card  laV'out  form, 
l-ach  cardjin-  the  deck  wT^l-  ^Wr|.<\porjd  to  a^  Answor  Sheet.  •  Tin' 
card^  will  contain  inf omat jojv|i^o^         /VAswpr  Sh«*ets  as  well 
as.  the  information  needen- jiy  y<H>t  comput/r  ceiit'er.t.o  retrieve 
f.rades  and  test  ,5;cores.    yhe/^'>0:rcl/  lavou^f ofia.vili  pa'-ov  Me 


aruF  where  tiie 


d(> script  ion  of  whau  is  ali\^ef^1y**<)n  .ti>e 
(and  test  s-cores)  are  to)  b<^^  pun^hjed. 

At  Lhe'^end  of  the  semest        aji  sqpn/^s  grades  can  he  retr"iev(»- 
from  the  computer^  liave/The  cAm|»;t!t'er,  cc^pter  pun^h  tiie^grade 
(and  test  scores)  oi^tp  yjhe  .^'acY''^^^^  exactly  as  's^hown  on  thi' 
card  la^yout..     Even  theysli^^hllifrt;  (teviat  i  o    from  t'ne  direction- 
on  the  card  layout' wiJo  result  ;)^";,wr on predictions  heinf>  de- 
veloped . 


"V 


Return  the  complet^  card  .decjk  toV-TS. 


Return  of  Data 


All  forms  should  be^  returned  .to  E'lS^as  s4pn  as  possible.     (See  rh 
p..  10.  >    .Returr^nvelopis  are  txrovided.N^' Dtodl^nes  for  t!ie  return  of  i 
•  for  a  Septemher^adrniniyStrat ipn  oare.:  ^ 


Korm 


Dead  14 ne 


f-'onn  A  and 

fage  1  Request  Sheet 


June\  10 


Form  H\s 
v\->rm  C  *  s 


July  11 


Answer  Sheets  for  Student 
Ouest ionnaire  (or  com- 
pleted card  deck) 


Two  w^^eks  a  f  ter  the 
end  of,  t-he  fa  11 
term  -      .  " 


16' 


-  9 


in- 


f  Sunn^arv  of  Activities  and  SampJe  Time  TahLo  for 


Ac t ivitv 


'Complete 


Send  to  ITS. 


.       -  Complete  I'aqe  1  Keriue^t  Sheet.  Sepc* 
^        to  ETS.  .      '  ' 

/).     Complete  one  i'orm  j  for  each  kgv.  cour5;e 
and  send  them  to  KTS. 

4.    'Complete  one  Form  C  f»or  each  key  course 
.  afid  a  des^:ription  of  i;rad  ing  system. 
Send  to  E'l'S.  '  s 

•\  •  ^     '  <-  . 

5*     Develop  Student  Questionnaire',  Includ- 
, ing  )Pro^,rams  List   (p.   5),   for  eaci) 
key  ^course. 
.  /         .  A  <  ' 

6.  '  Print  Student ' Quest ionnaires . 

7.  '  'Sort  questionnaires  into  packets,  alert 

instructors,  and  distribute* packets. 

8.  ^  "Adminif;ter  Siudont  Ouestionna  ires. 

*  9.     Scan  Answer  Sheets  for  completeness. 

1 1  grades   (aiui  test  scores)  are  to  be 
recorded  by  the  computer:  ,  , 

—  If  grades   (|ind  te'^t  scores)  are  to'  be 
recorded  by  hantf-j 

-410.     Enter  test  \scp res  ort^n^wer  Sheets. 

11.-  Enter  final  grades  on'  Answer  Slu^eLs. 

*.  12.     Heturn  comnleted  Answer  Shee^^^to 
CTS  witii  cover  page  identifying 
test  scores.     Include  Record  of 
Student  Answer  Sheet^f orm . 

Return  Ans^^r  Siieets  and  Record  of  - 
Student  Answer  Shcx^ts  form  to  MPS  with 
cov^r  letter   ident  i  f y  Ing  test  scores. 
Include  a  description  of  the  informa- 
tion required  by  t he  ~conxputer  center. 

Take   IBM  card  deck  s^nt  to  you  froni  KTS 
to  compiiter  center  to  have  grades  (and 
test  scores)  entered. 

Return  the  completed  card  deck  to  FTI'S. 

1  ^ 


^  10c: 


lla. 


12a, 


Sept  o mht'  r  «^ ni  i  ii  i  »^ l  r  .u  i  Ik 

  ,  

Oeadl  in(»  t»     .  • 


dune  .       y  •  >-^^^\ 


[ulv  31 


Au;^ast  15 


Two  weeks  pjit^i*  t$)  beginning 
o^  fal^l  term  ' 

V  i r  s I  (fa  V  of  r  hi s s (is^  fall  f  e vp 
1  mm^d  la  I  e  1  V  .  «»pon  receipt 


Dur in^:  fal  1  term 
Knd  of  fal 1  term 


1)iv;o  weeks  after  end  of  fall 
term 


Twi)  vVei^ks  after  administration 
of-  Student  Ottest  ionnaires 


l^nd  of.' fa  11  -term* 


Two  weeks  after  end  of  fall  term 


17 


Problems  which,  can  delay  tlve  start  of  tho  SICI  Predhcion  svsLfin,  .irt:! 
forth  below.  A  consideration  Qt  tlieso*  d  i  t*  f  icu  1 1  i  es  may  b^u  or' cMiahh'  li). 
lei?,e  to, estimate  and  adhere  to/a  time  schedule. 

>        1.     Completing  V-ornx  kj  Comp/eti(hi  o{   Kodh  A  precedes  *a  1 1  other  wui'i 
.the  Prediction  system.  -'The  idenC^f  ica't  ion  of  appropriate  key  courses  i«, 
very  important  part  of  the  system  and  niav  involve  several  iteratioui;. 
fore,  i-t   is  imperative  that  the  coIlej',e  hep,  in  this  vA>rk  as  soon  as  pos.  m 
We^at  CTS  are  rea^lv  to  assist  the  coilep,o   in  solving  anv  prob]  ems' wh  i  t  !i 
develop.     In  addition,  we  will  review  L»he  list'of  pr()<;uiins  and  kev  Vc^rn 
whic)j^are  identified.     Sufficient  time  should  he  scheduled  bv  thi-  coil' 
Errs  to  revie^f  Korrr  .'V.        ^  '  *  * 

^  *    'f  b  ^!npj£!.U'  ng  Form  R .     Co  mp  1  e  t  i  on  of   To  r  m  B  r  e  c)  u  i  r  e  s  that  s  onie  > 
e^h  depaftniont  provid'e  information  for'  a  given  kev  rourse.     After  hein 
Miewed'  by  the-  SIM  coordinator  at  tiie  college  anci  bv  the  SIM^  staff  at 
this  inform^'U  ion  wi  Tl  be  .used  to  develop  ^itiaterial  for  [n*pe   \  of  tlie  St'iJ. 
Ouest  ionnalre .  ,   '\nv'-delav  in  receivinc;  completed  Korin  tioih,tl\c  vari^;' 

partments  will  delay  preparation  of  tlie  Student  <^^U(\'- 1  i  onna  i  re .  TheriMort 
importance  -of  each  department's  cboperat  i(^n  should  stressed,  vuul*<\  vl*  . 
for  the  receipt 'bf  complet^ed  Form  Ws  should  be  est/ib  1  i  slied . 

•  V -'■  "  ■       •     ■  ■• 

3.  4*^1  ^  t  inft_af_I^r^_grams_.  Tlie^  Prop.nams  List,  p  iy>e  5  o\  tlie  Stuffen'  » 
tionnair^'',  "i's  tiie  responsibility  of'  the  college.  Item  1  iMi  pap.e  1  of  t 
quest  iprfna ire  CMinot  be  answered  without  th-is'list.  Makes  sure  tliat  i 
curate/ancj\  contains  all  the  de^r-ee  and  t-ransfer  programs  offere\i  at  th;-  . 
l^^e .  .  wBe  '  sber  i  f  ic  .  'The  list  should'- be  printed  witii  the  oUier  pages  of  t 
St^d<^'nt  Aies 1 1  onna  i  re  and  attaclied  as  p'a^^e  5.  .  . 

4t     ^rintint;  •Arrgnpemen  ts  .     Contact*  the  jir  inter   in  advance  about  riu 

specifications  of  vour  order.     Be  sure  that   the  printer  fan  h;ivc\t}ie  hm:. 

ready' by  t!ie  required  date.     Leave  some  overlap  tini^'   in  ca^^e  an  error  i 
!in  ^prepar  ino^  the  mr*iterLa]s.  . 


f 


L^iL  A^L^ilS-^i"^'il!i^      After  they  .ire^printed  ,  paj^es  2,  3,^4. 
Jt.of  the  Student  Ouest  ionna  ire  ijiust  l)e  collated  with  p<u;e'l.     All  five^.. 
mus/t  eiien  be  stapled  together.     -If  you  liav'e  the  ])riuter  collate  the  nua),c«» 
'  fotf  you,  be  snire  to  provide  him  with^the  pa^e  iVs.     Mr  vou  have  thi^s  jol 
by  workers*  at   tlie  collepe.  l<-eep  in  mi*nd  tijiat  collatinp  bv  j»<uKl  is  verv  t 
consuming  and  be  sure  to  allow  sufficient    time  for   it.     Wiietlier  the  que 
.naites  are  collated  hv  the  printer  or        hand,  a'check.  sliould  be  made  t^ 
siirc  that   napns  2  Ax\i\  3  refer  to  tJu^  same  kev  course. 

'  6.     Dist  rij;>at  ion  Arrangements.     (ince-the  questionnaires  liave  been  ^ 
and  stapled,  allow  time  for  them  to  he  sorted   \\Mo  duant  ifies  for  each  r 
*Lai)eVthe  Return  of  Answer  Sheets  envelope  witii  th?»  appropriate  r,eturn  i 
Prx^vide  a  copy  of  the  5Jjre£tJj)ns^X^^^ 

far,'  each  instrructor.     Alert  the  instructor.^  to  tjie  quest  i onna ir'd,  and  ti 
th'ej  Importance  of  their  cooperation.,     instructors  should  receive  all  ukU 
in'.time  to  .administer  the  questionnaire  on  the  first  day  oT  class. 


quest  ionna  i  TPS .     Concu^t  nnv   insLnn>U(^rs  uMio  havo  fn  i  1^1  lo  icMmn  lUoni. 
St'nn  the  ^|llo^t  ioiuia  i  roH  ftn* '\:onip  1  (^t  (^no^s  ,     M.iUi^  snr^  r  m  Ii  lilu^sl  i  onn.1  i  rc"  v'on- 
tains  rlie  student's  name  <iiul  namr  of  Mie  l:ev  courst*.  ^I'his  clicH'k   should  he 
'done  inmuMl  i'at  el  V  so  th.il  sttuionts  mav  eoiTt^ct   anv  pr(>hl»*ins  as  scum  after 
the  .start  of  class  as  'possil^le, 

^*  Score.") .     LnteC  test  scores  as  soon  a-;  i)oss  I'hle'Lo  avoid  a 

backlog,  of  work  when  the  final  grades  arrive.     Use  a  dash  lor  eaeji  missing 
score.      To  avoid  iiavinr  to  laj^el   hundreils  of   test   sennas,    identify  the  scores 
(type  of  test,  subject  arTTf]  on  a  cover  sheet.     (See  suupLe  c«V(M"   ^heet  ,  Ex- 
hibit 13.) 

For  Fiir 1 1 1 cj  \v\ f onn at^o n  % 

Direet  all  cjuestaons  ooncemini?,  the  Predieiif)n  sv^tein  to  I  rla.Norris 

at : 

[:!ducat  itMia  L  T^L  in^*,  Serv 
Princeton.  Ml  \SW^k() 
Telepjione:     609-921-9000,  ext. 


'A 


*  Prediction  Frame  Showing  Grade.  Factors 


Kus.  y^dmdln.:     BA  101  Intro  to  Business 


^  (1)  .  (2)  (3) 

Top  2nd  Remain 

^      '                                    ^  1/5  1/5    -  3/5fhs 

GRADE  FACTORS  f                                ^  ,     '  ' 

.Interest  in  si±>ject  ared     ,  i.-  — 

Commitment  to  program  —  — 

Third  Factor  —  .    —                '  — 

Fourth  Factor'            *  .   —  _ 

■* 

Instructors  of  this  course  say  that. a  student's  INTEREST  IN  THE  SUBJECT  AREA 
is  an  important  factor  in  grades.     Here  is  ^description  of  this  course: 

You  hear  lectures  on  fiijiance^  marketing,  communication  Skills,  personnel  ^• 
administration,  production,  and  economics.     You  participate  in  class  dis- 
cussiojis  on  assigned  readings  in  textbooks,  newspapers,  and  business 
periodicals.     You  write  3  or  4  short  papers..  ^  • 

;    ,     -         .        .     •         y    .  " 

Compared* with,  oth^r  students,  in  which  column — (1) ,   (2),  or  (3) — would  you 
,j>lace  yourself?     Press  the  humber  (1-3)  to  show  the  column. 


Exhibit  % 


Prediction  Fram#  Showing  Grade  DistrittutiAn 


♦  4 


Bu^  Admin.  :    BA  IQl  Intro  to  business 


Sew  look  at  ^dmt  happened  to  previous  students  in  tJtjSLS  c/ourse*  Ilie  chart , 
'shows  how  their  grades  wpre  distributed: 

TJOTE  THATt    More  than  gfte-third  of 'the  students  ^(3^)  ^ot^^^an  Ay 
^  !Qore  than  Siree-ciuarterB  of  the  stu^ej^^s  (pOSS)  got  C  pR  BETTBEj 

,  only  10^  ox  the  students  got  b^ow  C 
and  1(^  of/  the  students  jn^er  coit^xl^^d  l^e  coun^* 


enxs  niever  coimuLBtfc 


^TERCEfrr  t)?  PBEVIOUS  BTDDENTS  EECEnriNG  VARIOTB^ 
'    Grade      '  Percjent  of  students^ 
GROUP  (1>  '  A+,  A,/a- 

GROUP  (2)  b/  B-  "^"Ikhhhhhhrkhhk-shk^ 

•GROUP   (3)      C+,  CL  C-  ^Mtf^HKHHHHHHHKHHH^ 

GftDUP  (li)    Below  C-  (10^) 

InCo/roi»^  .*WHHH«HHHfc  (105?) 


iei^ 


grade. 


V 


TO 


.23 


ERIC 


^^rediction  Frame  Showing  Summary  of  Information  About  Student 


r       Bus^f  Admin,:.    BA  \101  Intro^tp  Business. 


PAST  PERFORMANCE:.   Class  ^anK:  '.3rd  fj.fth 
/  Math  gr^de:*  > 


'  EngiislJ^gcade:  C 
English'  native  lajnguage:  Ye| 


GMDR  FACTORS: 

.  ^     ^      ^   ,    Irfterest  in  subject  area 
Cbmmittn^nt  to  prbgram 
Third  Factor 
Fourth  Factor 


Tod  1/5'        2nd  1/5        Remaining  3/5 
^  X 


45  »  •  ^ 

PERCENT  OF  PREVIOUS  STUDENTS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  GRADES: 


GROUP  (11 

GROUP  (2)' 

GROUP  (3) 

GROUP  (4) 


Grade 
A+,  A,  A-- 
B+,  B,  B- 
C+,  C,  C- 
.JB^oWv^C*- 


Pe«^cent  of  students  receiving  grade 

(35%) 

******************  (ia%^ 

**********  (10%) 


Incompl,  (10%) 


Which  GROUP  (1-4)  do 


\ 


think  you^fegrade  will  be  in?    Press  thai  number. 


Prediction  Frame  Showing  Probability  Statements  ♦ 


P.rogram:    Key  cpurse 
Bus,  Admin,  r   BA  lOtHkitro  to  Business 


Chances  in  100  for  a  'grad^e  of: 
A  to  B  C        '  .Below  C 


35 


20 


The  chart  shows  what  your  CHANCES  are  of  getting  a  particular  grade-. 

You  have  45^  chances  in  100  of  getting  a  B  or  hi&her  (A  or  B),     You  have  2^ 
chances  *of  not  getting  a  grade  as  high  as  C,  •  ^ 

'#  .  - 

Now  think  carefully,     Acx:ording  toHhe  chart,  what  are  your  chances  of  getting 
C  or  better?    Not  just  C,- but  a  C  or  higher?.^  , 

Type  in  your  answer  as  a  number  between  1  and  99,  If  you  fnak^  a  mi*stake,  press 
RUBOUT  and  start  over,    l^^hen  you  are  finished,  press  NEXT, 


S  I  G  I 

System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Infomation 

.  .  (u 


Copvrl&m  (C)  1974»  ,1»)7S  bv  EducotiotMl  Te.sLln^*  Sojvice.  .  All  riuhit>  roscM-ved, 


2S"'' 


ERIC 


Exhibit  5  (continued) 


niRl'CTlONS 


In  the  column  nir'^rkc  1  PkO(;R/u*1,  list  the  transfer  and  ncn-transfer  c  ,'?,n''' 
progranu  offei^ed  at  your  college.   (IJbe  back  page  IT  needed.) 


ExamfJles*    Drafting  a. id  Uesign  Teclinolot^y ;  Electrotilc:? 'Technolo/^y;  HiiM'iutu 
and  Social  Sciences;  Malnematics j  bioicgy. 

Next  io  each  program,  in  the  column  m-rked  KEY  COURSE,  a^Tite  the  key  r^^\ir  ... 
•for  that  program.    Refer  to  the  section  on  key  courses -in  th'?  instruclu  i. 
in  the  SIGI  Prediction  System  Manual.  - 

Here. are  some    general  st efts 'to  foLXov  in  identifying;  key  courses. 

A.  I^entify^one  or  two  courses  for  each  progr air.  offered  at  the  colle^: '  ' 
that  meet  as  many  ac  possible  of  the  follovdng  characteristics: 

(a)  Required  cou>-*3e.  '  »  '     .  * 

(b)  Early  coarse  in  a  sequence: 

(c)  Differentiates  those  who       veil  from  those        do  poorly. 

(d)  Coursework  is  highly  relevant 'to  program, 

(e)  Coursewoik '  is  representative  of  the  endre  pro{;ram. 

B.  Delete  any  courses  th.it  have  not  been  taught  before' or  that  have  i^m  I.m - 
gone  a  drast^ic  changb  likely  to  h.ive  a  significant  effect  on  grade'.- - 
e.g.',  a  chr.nge  in  content,  jnstriicLors ,  or  marking  practices.     If  pv^ 
sible,  eliminate  courses  with  fever  than  80  stucicjitS.     (See  Predict  on 
Manual,  p.  2,  //3.)     If  a  satisfactory  substitute-  cannot  be  found  for 
'.course  with  small  enrol Iment,  inc^uoe  it  on  the  list.     Data  will  bo 

^  pooled  across  terms  to  reach  the  Vequired  niuuber  of.  students. 

C.  '  Co  over  the  list  and  sej"ect  one  course  for  cacl*.  program.     A  course  Day 

occasionally  be  appropriate  for  njore  than  one  program.     At  present 
system  can  accommodate  a  maximum  of  75  key  courses. 

Examples  of  Programs  and  Key  Coui^ses: 

Program  Key  Course 

Accounting  Accounting  $  (AC  101) 

Business  Administration  •        Business  Org.  &  Mgmt.   (BA  101) 

Commanications  Media  "  Intro,   to  COmmunic.  Media  (CM  101) 

Engineering  Sc/ence  •        Math  Analysis  (MA  111) 


Mathematics^ 


£  '  Ma^h  Analysis  (MA  lU) 


Next  to  each  program  and  key  course  listed,  in  the  colxigfin  marked,  LABEL, 
write  in  a  label  na*hing  the  program  end  key  course.    The  label  is  not  to 
dxceed  45  characters.    (Each  letter,  numbj^r,  punctuation  mark,  and  spacr- 
between  v/ords  counts  as  one  character,) 

Examples:       Electronics  Tech.:  MA  110,  Technical  Math  -       (41  characters), 
Accounting:  AC  101,  Accounting  I  ^       (32  ch^ract^rs) 

The  maximum  number  of  progrim  names  that  can  be  displayad  at  one  time  on  thr 
screen  is  sixty-eight.     Ij^your  coll  ere  has  more  than  this  number  of  ptogr^m.., 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  stuikT»t';  with  a  com{»Jrne  Hstinj;  in  h\\ti\  cnpv, 
/off-line.     For  the  con^^enienco  oj"  mos^L  b£;udcnts  a  ll.^ting  of  the  mast  popui.ir 
programs  will  be  cUi^plnvcd  on  the  scrpon  (with  dlu'cMons  for  vii»wmp,..i  ron-  . 
plete  listing  in  hnrd  copy  nt  the  siile.of  the  ter.iun.il ) ;  .  For  the  sake  of 
aeHlh^lics,  grouping,  and  ease  of  rc.uline,  it  is  sug^^csled  thnt  the  on-:;creen 
Li.«:ting  be  kepc  short,  nboufc  forty  pr,'>j:raias . 

Put  an  asterisk  next  to  the  programs  v,oa  want  d J rpl aved^'on  the  screon.- 


.  Exhibit  5  (continued) 
ntcxinAM  ^  -KEY  anP2L  label 


I ' 


!■  '  ■        '  '  ' '  ^r',,"  q 


Exhibit  6 


PAGE  3  RKQUEST.  Slli-KT 


School 


PJcaso  fill  irt  the  following  form  In  order  that  we  may  send  you  fiUff IricMir 
numbers  of  page  1  of  the  Student  Questionnaire.    List  In  the  left  column 
the  n^j«<'o^^ll  the  key  courses  (see  Prediction  System  Manual  for  an  ex-  ■ 
pliiltation  of  *key  course")  fot  which  the  Student  Questionnaires  will  J)c  ad- 
ministered.   List  In  the  right  ^olbmn  the  number  c^f  students  you  anticipate 
will  he  enrolled  in  each  key  course.  (Use  back  of  page  if  needed.*) 

KEY  COURSE  .  ESTIMATED  NO.  OF  .STUDENTS  ENROLL!:!) 


TV- 


Total 


When  complete,  return  this  request  sheet  and  For.n  A  to  ETS  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 


32' 


♦Exhibit  7 


FORM 


r 


IDENTIFYING  33<PORTANT  GRADE  FACTORS 
FOR 


KEY  COURSE 


(Name) 


S  I  0  I 

System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information 


Copyright  (c)  197^  by  Educational  Testing  ?>oi'vl^.  .All  rights  reserved 


•33 


Exhibit  7  .Ccontlnued) 


1)IRHCTI0NS 


Completion  of  this  form  .r'equlrna^ describing  the^  content  and  activities  of  this 
course,  and  selecting  (from  a  list  of  Standardized  drade  Factors  on  the  opposite 
pag^)  the  competencies  that  iustructors  believe  are  required  if  a  student  is  to 
do  well  in  this  course.     Tt  J.s  suggested  that  instructors' who  teach  sections  of 
this  course  be  consulted  in  identifylnn  grade  kuU^s.    Keep  in  mind  that  after 
reading  each  ^rade  factor,  students  will  be  asked  Jo  rate  themselves  on  .the  com- 
^  potencies  described.       "  *    ^  '  ^ 

L.  Grade  Factor  1;    COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PROGRAM.      /  ^ 

A  factor  called  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PROGRAM  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  description  of 
all  courses.     It  is  .described  as  follows: 

An  important  factor  is  your  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PROGRAM.     COMMTTMENl  means 
having  the  feeling  that  you  will  complete  the  whol£  program  which  the  key  ^ 
course  is  4  kpart  of.    You  feel. the  program  is  right  for  you,*  and  you  are 
willing  to  do  all  the  work,  even  in  courses  that  do  not  interest  you,- in* 
order  to  complete  the  program. 

2.  Grade  Factor  2:     INTEREST  IN  SUBJECT  AREA.  ■ 

A/£jecond  factor  called  INTEREST  IN  SUBJFXT  AREA  has  also  been  identified  as  iir- 
portaitt  for  getting  good  grades  in  all  courses.     For  present  purposes,  INTEREST 
"IN  SUBJECT  /\REA  is  desc:ribed.  by  the  content  and  activities , of  the' course.  In 
the  space  below,  descripe  tha  course  content  ahd/or  activities  in  a  K^ay  that 
will  help  students 'evaluAre'tKftir  interest  iTn  the  subject.     DO  NOT  Include  in- 
formation about  pfterequisites.  \  (Prerequisites  can  be  included  as  parade/  factors 
3  or  4.)     See  examples  of  course  descriptions  on  opposite  page. 

\  '    *  ^ 

'RESTRICTION;    Maximum  of  5  lines  to f        characters  per  line.     Each  let  tcr    number  , 

punctuatioft  mark,  and  sp'ace  betweefi  words  counts  as  one  character. 

^      .       )  ■ 

3  .  , 

4 

5  ^  * 


3r  Grade  Factor  3: 


Select  a*' third  factor  from  the  list  of  Standardized  Grade  Factors  and  \*rite  the 
name  of  it  in  the  apace  next  to  "Grade  Factor  3."  If  you-  feel  that  a  factor  not 
included  on  the  list  is  mofa  important  than  any  of  those  "Listed,  use  the  space  , 
below  to  describe  it.    Sae'^example  of  a  unique  grade  factor  on  back  page.  / 


4.  Grade  J-'actor  4: 


Selqct  a  fourth  factor  from  ^.he  list  of  Standardized  Jrade  Factors  and  write  the 
name  of  it  next  to  "Grade  Factor  4.'*    Follow-the  same  suggestion  as  for  Factor.  3. 


f 


Exhibit  7  (continued  I 


.AUTOJOBILB  MECHANrCS  (AUTO  210)  * 

l""  rcbulW.  .rcp.lr.  and  nciko  pcrfom.ncc  nodif Uationa  hn  outomohilo 
engines.    You  gtt  practice  in  rewovinR  an  cnp.ln6.  takinp.  it  ap.ir:  cleanina 

MCk  Into  the'autoiBobile. 


CENPRAL  ZOOLOGY  (BY  120) 


8TAN|>AJU>UCD  CJUOX  FACTORS 


GOOD  ReAOlNC  AAltlTY 
fiOOD  KZADING  ABILITY  i«  Xm^ott 


GOOD  WADIMC  ABIUTY  i.  U^oUtnt  for  doln,  vU  in  thU  cour.c.    Y     ihould  b«  abU  to  rt.d  f„t  without 
tTteli  .IT.l  iTli"'''  '°    oc.tiuiport.at  Utt^  b,.  .klmln,.  to  ..  .'hon  tb.  m.t.rl.1  I.  orj^U^d. 
to  tell  which  ide..  .r.  iMjor  .nd  which  .r.  minor.    Th.r.  .r.  wny  .  «Jlo|  ...lga»«,t.  Itr  thl.  coui..  , 


to-  0  nearby 


WEITINC  ABILITY 

Thl.  cour.e  requlr..  .  good  d.j|l  of  WITING  ABltlTY.    You  .hould  h«>{^ 

•"'^  ihould  b.  .bl.  to  Mpre..  youri^.M  fluently  In  cl. 
vlll  r^iulr.' thl.  .kill.  ]  >'  . 


•  food  gra.p  of  Bo«ll.h  gramr  And 
IV  orftnU.d  p.pcr..  *  H«ny  ...Igoccote 


'f%%X  confident  .nd  .t  M.e  vh.a  glv*' 
ikntAtlpQ  phould  be  logic. 1  .nd  cUer. 


You  iiiiqld  h«V.  iMgln.tlon  .nd  the  .blllty 


SriAKlNG  ABltlTX 

tflMlKC^AiaiTY  I*.  i«port.nt  for  iucc...  In  thlf  ^our...»  you  .houlld 
iof  r*p<frt.,  p.rtlclpetlng  In  p«v<l#<  end  Mklug  ip..cbM.    Your  pr^^ 

AIltlTY  TO  THiint  U)CICAUY  * 

TM  ^ABIMTY  TO  THIKX  UWlCAttY  I.  Uport.at-(or  .ucc...  la  thl.  couU,.    Yp«  obould  be  .b^tt^o  .««lne  .nd  ^ 

«ay..  .yld.nce.  recojni,.  which  f.ct.  «r.  iiiportwt.  You  ehould  eUo  b.  ibl.  to  recojnui  th.  .tepr^id 

•if.t.p.  In  th.  r^..ODl^  proc...  and  rMch  conclualon.  th.t  .re  con^^itAQt  vUb  th.  .vldenc.. 

CRIATIVITY 

PWATXVITY  i.  .n  Ivport.nt  f.ctor  for  .ucc...  in  this  cour.e. 
to  refpond  to  .  .tUulu.  or  n.ed  In  «n  orlgin.l,  cUver^  or  imuau.l'tjy 

WOEJt  WEPEHDEKTtT 

!!^WPr'uJ!  telinlLi^'l^n"";  ^'1*^*  ^^'^  """l  iNOEPnfDEKTLV.    TPM  ifioyld  be  cc«p.tent  enough  In  the 

sjiKr;::bo^^^^  '^'^  ^^^^^  -^-^ 

•Jm  of  the  eltii.  Mfiini.ent.  dfp.nd  ppop  WWCIHO  ?H  Gmm.  You  rtjoiild  bo  ui.d  to  workln.  vith 
Olbfr  ptopl.  .nd  f confort.bl.  with  then.  ,        "       w^finj  wlth< 

HIOH  ICTIVATIOW  .  * 

NUni  iOriVATION  l.  n.c.M.ry  for  .ucc^..  tn  thla  course.  Kerely  et 
If  not  .cough.    You  .hould  el^o  b«  vUUng  to  do  nore  thfn  %•  .ctu. 

BPJr-lKPROVEWWT 

Student,  who  .ucc^d  In  thl.  cour.e*  .r.  thofe  who  .ef  -the  qeed  to  lUyove  thrifflVM  In  tt).  .r..  covor.d 
iiy«  tn.  .uDj.ct  9Vtter. 

OIUIAIiUATipKAL  ABILITY**  j  ' 
A  high, degree  V  ORGANIZATION^  ABILITY  I.  f.fftnti.l  fov  fucc.  I 

epp.r.iftly.  Independent  event,  or  He^,.  Hae  how' they  9X9  rel.ted.  JnS' oigiitirihe*  in  •  meaningful  wiy. 
JANTIT/TIVE  SKILL 


n4in|,  U« toping  .od^dolit^a..lgQBifAt. 


^  «««ignft(). 


fhlf  cour...  Vou  «uf t  b.  .ble  to.  t»k. 
d  organ't 

our.e  ri;quirea  .  gr.at  deal  o/ QUAJafTATlVE  SUll.    You  .houiJ»h:»va  th.  bf Qkaro^  ind  .blllty  In 
.tic.  to  h.ndl.^Wt^hout  difficulty  th.  .ubject  Mattttr  of  thin jcourr e.  '  ^  " 


Km}RlZAi'lON 

it'y  to  KKMORIZE  i.  inport.nt  for  .ucc...  In  thin  cowr.e. 


You  It  at  be  tp  r«»e«ber  oany  f.ct.i 


r...  .t.ti.tic..  piece.,  or  for*.  «§  rel.ted  to  ^ha'.ubjjfct  Mtt.'r  of ' thtf^  course 

FAST  NOTK-TAKING  .   '         ^  *^ 

curate  end  fii.t  NOTE-TAKING  is  laport/int  'for  euc^eef  in  this 
■plex  end  v«ijed  and  sov».  vory  faat.    For  thin  rea.on  you  %\n 
to-taRlng'  proccdur..  ^ 

ART  PRERfQUISIXE     '  ^  *     ^  ^ 

hi.  Cowrti-  ..suutf.  th4i  you  rflr.ady  h«vp  tie.|p  ttkiU.  in  4rt 


qurffl.  The  itJ^to^ial  presented  Is 
•Uld  have  An  org^nisedi 'loglcar 


good  fr^  your^bf^U  irt  ekliio? 
(continueiJi  on  back  page) 


Exhibit  7  (continued) 


ENGLISH  FUNnAMr.NTAl 


TYPING  SULI. 
If  SKIU  !•  iJ 
«lniAt  without  firrors. 


How 


ThU  courAe  npnuaet  14  Wi.owUdgo  of  )>«iiic  tngliih  skills  i^u^  h       Ape4Uns»  ^raaMf  ^  punctuat ioo,  ale. 
good  sri^your  Englie^  skiUsY  ^  ^  •  . 

MATH  pf&EQUlSITE  ^     -         •  * 

This  couise  requifss  solid  i^klUt  in  sl^elra.    How  well  did  you  'do  in  slgebrsl 

LUDERSHIP  ABll  ITY  '  .  .  ;  .  ^  % 

LEAbhRSHlP  ABILITY  (ontrlbuCcs  to  aiicccss  hi  this  course*  You  should  be  ^ble  to  conduct  cUis  Bccivltics, 
influence  people »  and  organits  programs*  ^ 


TYPlNp  SKILL  i»  iapojrtent  for  auccaaa  in  Chia  courao,    Yom  ohould  be  abl^Ttf"  typa  at  laut  2^30  wbrds  per 
ult 


ibl^ry  ty 


CUSSROOM  PARTICIPATIOH 

CLASSROOM  PARTlClPATiOH  ia  inporta^t  for  auccesa  in  thia  courae.    You  ahould  be  willing  to  take  an  active 
role  in  claasrooai  dijKuaaiona  and  activiCleSt 

<wiRX  KITH  CHILoWn 

Tha  ilbiuty  to  WORX  ^ITH  CHILDftXN  i§  isportant  for  auccesa  in  this  ctiurao.  You  ahould  understand  children, 
be  abI^<«Al-CL«cognize  and  neat  thair  naedit,  snd  enjoy  |pending\  good  deal  of  Ciae  with  thca. 

MUSIC  FUNDAMEKr|Al  S  '  *       -  ' 

knovledge  of  the  f,undaaentaU  of  nuaic  is  an  inportant  factor  for  doing  well  in  thia  courae. 

MECHANICAL  APTIT'JDE     ^  ^ 
HECHAKICAL  APTITUDE  is  iaportant  for  aucceaa  in  Chia  couraa.    You  ahoMld  be  able  to  handle  Cools,  i&achinery, 
or  equipacnt  effectively  or  LO  learn  how  to  operate  thra.i      ^  * 

HATH  KUtoAMEKTAl.S  ^ 
Thia  courae  aaaua^a  e  Kix>wledge  of  ba^ic  aath  akilla  fluch  as 'addition,  aubtraction,  percentages,  ecc.  ,/How/ 
good  are  your  «ach  akilla?  / 

SPATIAL  aELATlONSHIPS 

The  ability  to  viiualixe  apatlal  .relationahitks  ia  neceawary  for  succeaa  in  thic  courae.  You  should  be  a^le 
to  see  and  underatand  hov  objacta  aie  related  in  s'pace,  and  ba  aole  to  apply  thia  kn  design  and  drayingy 

FlIJGER/ilAHD  i)EX1i:Rm  '  '  •  ^ 

gucceso  in  this  cjourae  depbiSdw  upon  a  high  degree  of  FINGPR/HAND  DEXTERITY.    You  should  have  good  aoal/ 
•euacle  control^  Jnd  the  ability  to  fuke  TTne,  accurate  hand  and  finger  taoveaenta« 


^1 


_  jD  msicHT  ■  . 

GOOD  EY^SIGhV  is  a  decided  advantage.  Studentf»  with  linited  or  Uapalrad  vision  aay  not  do  86  well  ai// those 
with  good  vision.  ^  .  ^       ' - 

PHYSICAL  mobility'  ^ 
PHYSICAL  HOBILITY  and  agility  ar%  Iaportant  for  auc'tasa  In  thia  course,    You  will  be  expected  to  en^/age  in 
aany  physical  activities    rt<)uirlng  ataaina^  body  control,  and  qui^i^ess, 

REGULAR  1]0^(£W0RK  * 
COapletion  of  RF.CULAR  UOHHWORX  aaaignaents  ia  a  key  factor  for  success  in  this  course*    Since  eac^l^  lesson 
builds  on  the  ohe  that  case  b«£ore,  you  suat  be  willing  to  keep  up  with  each  asslgnaent  and  not  l^t  the 
work  pile  up^  f 

I  (  *  ♦  ' 

REGULAR  AtrOTOANCE  ^ 

REGULAR  ATTEHDInCE  ia  necasaary*    The  couraa  povaa  faat  and  nuch  naterlal  is  covered  each  aeaai^ii)*  ^  Any 
aboencea  w^ll  ^ut  you  at  a  disadvantage. 


UKUSUAIJ  COSTS 


RxaapU'  of  a  UNIQUE  FACTOR 


One  factor  for  suk  i  ciu  lii  this  v  OurHtt  is  the  ability  to  {>ay  <or  materials.  Unleea  you 
purcbasa  thi  aattrialK,  it  will  he  hard  to  succeed  in  thlH  course.  ^Costs  are  about  $10 


Exhibit  8 


DUtECTlONS  FOR  COMVI.I'TING  FORM  6 


To  the  Instructor: 


SYSTCM-OF 
INTERACTIVE 
G>JIDANCE 
Ntf  INFORMATION 

All  yiM  1CI*<  jUMViCI 


The  SIGI  staff  at  JtS  la  In  the  process  of  developjHfti  your  college's 
redicLion  system.    As  ')ou  may  know,  PREDICTION  Is  one  of  the  six  ma3or 
stjbsystema  that  make  up  SIGI,    Its  purpose  Is  to  help  students  evaluate 
their  cljdncci»  of' s^uQ^ejSs  in.  various  programsy^of  fered  at  your  college.  It 
can  also  ^ive  you  and  other  instructors  lijformation  which  might  help  you^ 
evaluate  your  grading  prfictic^Li 


To  prepare  the  Prediction  system,  we  heed  information  frora  you  about 
the  course  named  on  the  accompanying  fonn  (  Fonn  B;     Identifying  Important 
Grade  Factors  ).     Specifically,  we  need  to  Know  (l)jtt|e  content  and  acti- 
vities of  Che'  course,  ^x\d  (2)  the  competonciaa  Xhat-you  believe  are  re- 
quired If  a'  student  la  to  do  wall  in  the  cowrae^    This  information  is  to 
be  provided  right  on  Form  ^»  A"  ^  * 

-  ' 

The  directions  for  completing  Form  B  ara  given  beiow,    If  you  hav^e 
any  questions,  contact  the  SXGJ  cWrdlnator  *at  your  college,  • 

Writing  the  Course  Description  (Grade  Facpor  2:     INTEREST  IN  SUBJECT  AMK) 

In  SIGI's  Prediction  system,  Btudjsnts  will  be  asked  to  evaluate  their 
INfEREST  IN  THE  SURJECT  AREA  covered  by  the  couroe  named  on  Form  B,  iffhey 
will  make  their  evaluation  based  on  your  description  of  the  cotiTse  content 
and  activities. 

In  the  space  provided  on  Form  B,  write  a  description  of* your  course 
ftfUpwing  these  guidelines:  "  ^  . 


/ 


(1')  ^  Write  the  course  deacription  in  the  second  peraon,  as  though 
you  were  tellij^g  a  at,Udent  what  he  will  do  if  he  takes  the 
course,    u  I 

Examples:    "You  road  10  novels  by  twentidth-century  authors," 
**You  rebuild  and  repair  autotnobila  engine^,*^ 

(2)    Emphasise  the  major  activities  of  the  cpuvae.    Be  as  specific 
as, possible,  but  ^nclud^  only  thode  activitiaa  that  are  fairly 
constant  from  year  to  yaar» 

.  Examples:^   "You  write  three  papers," 

*'You  do  gne  lab  pxperiment  par  weekf" 


(continued) 
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Exhibit  8  (continued) 


(3)    Be  sure  to  Include  any  unusuaT  features  of  the  course. 

Examples:    "You  dissect  a  fofal  pig/* 

VYou  prepare  a  multi-media  presentation  for 

the  colleRc  film  festival." 

">     *  .  ' 

(A)    DO  NOT  Include  information  about  prerequisites.  (Prerequisites 
can  be  Included  as  Grade  .Factors  3  and  4.)  - 

(5)    Make  sure  your  completed  course  description  will  fit  into  the  . 
allot tcd-i^ac^e  in  the  computer  memory.'   For  maximum  length, 
see  "RESTRTCtrON"  under  tf2  on  Form^B.  ^ 

For  examples  of  coursa  deecriptione,  see  Form  B."  * 
Selec  tipg  Grade  Factors  3  and  ^  -  ,  .  f 

Sti^ents  using  the  Prediction  syst-em.will  also  b^  asked  to  rat^  them-^ 
selves  on  the  factors  that  you  identify  aa*  being  important  for  getting  good 
grades.  *  * 

To  identify  Grade  Factors  3  and  A,  ask  yourself,  "What  competencies 
aire  required  If  a  student  is  to  do  well  in  this  course?"  . 

(Lead  through  the  list  of  St^andai^ized  Grade  Factors  on  Fojrm  B.    In  the 
spaces^provided  on  Form  B,  write  the  names,  of  the  grade  factors  you  think  are 
most  iirporrant.     (NOTE:    Our  experience  in  developing  Prediction  systems  for 
other  colleges  indicates  that  HIGH  MOTIVATION  is  often  a  good  jiredictor  of 
filial ''grades .    Vou  may  Want  to  glves^clal  cpns.lderation  to  select^fig  this 
gfade  fact^or.)  '  ~  ^ 

"If  you  feel  that  a  factor  no^  included  on  the  list  is  more  Important 
than  any  pf  those,  l^sted^  use  the  space  provided  on  Form  B  to  describe  it. 
See  the  example  of  a  uni^e  factor  on  the  back  of  Form  B. 

Return  your  completedTorm  B  to  the  SIOT  coordinator  at  your  college. 

i  •      •  ^  •       '  '  c 

THANK  YOU  F^  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 


> 
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'fexhlblt  9 


,       F  0  ii  M 


DISTRipUTION  OF  G^DKS 


KEY  COURSE 


(Name; 


(Number)  ^ 


Designated  the  number  and  porcenL  of  siudenLs  who  received  each  of  the  r,rades'  used 
at  your  college.^  This  distribution  jiliould  inc lude  -^x-  l-oas t  50  students  who  ob-  ' 
tain  ^  grade  of  A  chrougli  F  (not  includihg  incomplr-t^s  and  withdraws),     U  more 
than  one  inrrructor  is 'teaching  this  Cuu;se,  incTudc  appro5frimat ely  equal  numbers 
of  students  from  each  instructor.    Pool  oveT  as  many  teriTis  as  necessary  to- get 
the  roinimtim  nan^ber.  '  ♦ 


GRADE 


NW^KR.  OF  STUDENTS 


PERCENT 


B  ^ 
C 
D 
F 

rncomplete 


Other  (Specify), 
Other  (Specify), 


,J4fl^©  svire  the  percent 3  3iim  to  100» 


0 


Sum  =  100 

'  J 


S  I  Q  I 

Systeip  of  tnteraciive   Guidance  anc}  Infonnation- 


Copyright  (C)  ]9VA,^  '^y,  ICdiicationa  I .  Testing  Service.    All  rightij  reserved. 


/ 
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Exhibit  10 


Name  5s-Kj  itg-w  V* 

(last) 


STUDENT  qbrSTIONNAIRE  &  ANSWER  SHEET  S^A^^"^^ 

Student  »  9^y9-99-999 
(ID  or  Soc.  Sec. ) 


B 


It 


-(first)' 


Tl)c  CuWancc  Kcscarch  Cro6p  ac  htji.r.u  if.nul  Ts-mlnr.  Scrvirc  is  tordutUn^;  a  study  to 
ooo  how  well  scudencs  entering^  cour-.o  cm  predict  rhcit  perforrnnco.    Ylt-.^  .c  .insist 
u.-  by  filling  out  Che  foUowins',  iorm.     All  inforoadon  is  strictly  confidential  oncJ 
wil^  be  used  for  rcfcar^h' purpose s  onlv. 


SF.CTION  1:  INFORMATION 


SECW0N.2: 


COURSE  NAME  &  NUMBER 


(1)  10  oi  undev 
"7/(2)  19-21  '  . 
 (3)  22-24  J 


W^lt^;  in  the  naxe  £U)d  nurj>or  of  this  course. 


•  (A)  Over  25 

7,  Sex: 

 ,  (1)  Ftm.Ue 

n/    (2)  Male 

3,  Do  you  feel  that  you  need  help  with  Engllsli'' 
 .    (1)  Yes 

IIZZ(2)  No  c 
 ^(3)  Not  Sure 

4.  ~flou  r.any  ^hours  of  ^OQework  And  study  are  you 

planning  to  <?o.per  week? 
hoi.»rs* 

high  schools 


'Bft-  la? 


(Tiirn  to  pope  2.) 


SECTION       »rACTOR  RATINGS  - 


(See  p8ge  iJor  dli-ecticini.) 


Top 
1/5 


"S,    EBtlaat^Vo"^  overall  averag 

,  -  (1)  A+.  A',  A- 

(2)         B,  B- 

 i£(3)  C+,  C- 

^  *     (A)  D  or  below 

6.    Av»:^af.c  English  grade  received  in  high  school  or 
coJlcg^  * 

.  A)  A+,  A,  A-  • 
U    LZ)  3, 

*   (3)  C+,  C.  C- 

  (A)  D  oij  below 

7j    Average  oath  (^rnde  received  in  high  school  or 
colle^^e  I  N 
 .  (1)  A+,  A.  A-  ^ 

 (3)  Of,  C.  C- 

 («)  D  or  below 

8.  RadK  i:i  higl!  school  graduating  closs:  * 
 (1)  Top. Fifth 

(2)  Upper  Fifth 
y    X3)  Middle 'Fifth     !  * 

 (A)  LovfT  Fifth 

 (5)  Botton  Filth 

9.  Size  of  high  school  itenior  cla::?:  . 

/  (1)  0  to  25  students 
.%/    (2)  26  50  100  students 

 (3/  101  to  500  students 

 (A)  Over  500  students  , 


2^d  Keir.aining 
1/5  3/3ths 


Factor  1 
Factor  2 
Factor  3 
Factor  4 

I  am  planning  to  do  hours  of  homework 

and  study  per  week  for  this  course  ^one. 


(When  you  htwe  con-plcted  this  section,  turn  to  page  U.^ 


SECTION  4r   SELF  ESTIMATES 


(Sec  pij^e  k  for  direcUis^rs . ) 


Put  a  check  (yO  on  the  line  for  the  grade  you  esLiinate 
you  are  most  li]^ely  to  receive  in  this  course. 

.      Y  -        A+,  A,  A-  '  ^ 

'     y     B4-,  B,  B- 

  C+,  C,  C-  , 

  F 

 Withdraw,  Incomplete,  or  Other 


(Tc.Tr  off  this  page  and  Curn-^to  rrvrrsc  side.) 


10.. 


11. 


12. 


College  i^tatun: 

(1)  Mewly-cnrolled  fre^hnan 
J     (2>  Other  (specify  nuaber  of  credits 
conplececl   ly   ) 

Fu11t<  or  Pa^t-ttae  studont: 

(1)  FuU-cl3.s.'  student 

(2)  P&i^^tAiae  student 

Ofehec  th.  n  this  srhool,  linve  you  attendttd  any 
other  7-  or  4->rnr  school  since  hjgh  school? 

:  /  (1)  Yen 

/   (2)  No 

Ri-,fer  to  thf  itt.iched  list  (pice  6)  of  colleKe 
proKraet-s,    Wrlti-  the  mitnher  ot  your  In  tend  eU 
major  or  pto)y4n.J.u  vht^h^you  nre  onrollcJ: 
Kojol/rroisriira  nutraicr  ^/  ft'Y  "   


SECTION  5:    TEST  SCORES 


OFFICE  UOF  ONLY 


er|c 


SECTI0N'"6:    FINAL  GRApE 


OFFIOL  US^  Or.'LY 
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'  .       Exhibit  10  (continued) 

[Page  2  of  Student  Questionnaire,  printed  on  yellow  paper.] 


Here  is  scnie  infcrmation  to  h(ilp  you  better  estimate  how  v/ell 
you  v/ill  do  in  this  course. 

This  chart  showa^  the  grades  obtained  by  the  177  student^^^.rolled 
JLp    "latroduction  to  Business"  (BAIOl) . 


100 
♦    90  — 

80 
!  70 

60 

CO 

g  50 
r> 

CO 


30  + 

20 
10 


(35%) 


-'(27%) 


(18%) 


(7%)  % 


(3%) 


B  C 

GRADE 


(10%) 


Non~Conip  k 


More  than 'one-third  of  the  students  (35%)  got  a  B. 
vHore  than  one-quarter  (27%)  got  an  A. 
Eighteen  percent  |ot  a  £.  '  » 

Only  10%  of  the  students  got  belov  C. 

*Notice  that  10%  of  the  sttidents  did  not  complete  the^  course,  receiving 
W,  Inc,  or  R.    Typically,  students  who  receive  these  grades  have  a  l^v, 
high  school  grade  point  average,  plan  to  do  only  a  few  hours  of  study 
and  honework  per  week,  and  estimate  that  they  will  get  a  low  grade  in 
the  course. 


Keep  this  distribution  in.aind  v/hen' youj^stimate  how  well  you  . 
will  do  in  this  course.  .  ^ 


Exhibit  10  (pontinued)  ' 
[Page  3  of  Student  Questionnaire,  printed  on  pink  paper.] 


Here  are  f.omc  factors  ChiL  instructors  teachinr,  Lhis  course  l!Sve  indTcated  are 
important  for  c:etL irv,  I'.ood  gra'dos. 

tirade  factor  I;     ro-^t  fTvir\'7  to  TMH  P^.QfiHAM 

An  innortant  factor  is  ycuc  COMMITMKNT  TO  T!llv  PRO^;il\M.    CO^fMTTMENT  rtiexins  havinv» 
the  feolinn  that  v(^u  will  comolctt;  the  wliole  prof;r.im  which  the  key  course  Is 
part  of.    You  feel  the  pro>>ram  is  right  for  vou\  and  vou  arc  will1t)^^  to  do  the 
work,  cvon  in  the  courses  chviC  do  not  interest  vou,  in  order  to  complete  the 
program.  . 

Compared  to  other  students,  how  would  you  rate  yourself  on  this  factor?    Turn  to 
the  answer  sheet,  ra^'^e  1,  and  find  the  section  narked  "Section  3:  Factor  Ratings." 
RAJF.  YOURSELF  ON'  FACTOR  1  and  record  your  rating'  by  putting  a  chegk  in  one  of  the 
colurins:     Top  1/5,  2r.d  1/5,  or  Reriainin^  3/5ths. 


Crade  Factor  2;     TN'TnHf-ST  IN'  SUBJECT  ^j>£A 
Here  is  a  descript  3 cn  of  tU4-S  course.' 

You  hear  lectures  on  finance,  irarketing,  communication  skills,  personnel  admini- 
stration, production,  and  economics.    You  participate  in  class  discassions  on 
assigned  readings  in  textbooks,  newspapers,  and  busines"^  periodicals.     Ycu  write 
3  or -4  siaort  papers.  . 

RATE  YOURSELF  FACIOR  2.  Record  your  rating  on  the  answer  sheet,  pa^e  1,  Sec- 
t-ion  3  next ''fco  "Factor  2." 

Grade  Factor  3:  MATH  FU:>?DA>tEl^T.U-S       ,  '  r 

This  course  assunes  a  knowledge  of  basic  math  skills  such  as  addition,  sub- 
traction, percentages,  etc.     How^good  are  your  math  skills? 


RATE  YOURSKLF  OM  FACTOR  3.  Record  your  rating  on  the  answer  sheet,  page  1,  Sec- 
tion 3  next  to  "Factor  3 . "  " 

Grade  Factor  4:     WORK  INDEPENDENTLY  ^  " 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  requires  that  you  WHK  INDEPENDENTLY.*^  You 
should  be  competent  enough  in  the  appropriate  technical  skills  or  knowledge  to 
work  on  your  owt\.    You  should  feel  comfortable  abouu  completing  assignments 
without  outside  help.    '  ^  ^  *  * 

a\TR  YOURSELF  OM  FACTOR  4.  Record  your  Vating  on  the  answer  sheet,  page  1,  Sec- 
tion 3  next  to  "Factor  4." 


How  many  hours  of  homework  -and  study  are  you  planning  to  do  per  wo-ek  for  this 
course  alone?    ly'rice  in  a  number*  and  wot  a  rant^e  (such  as  5-10).     Do  not  write 
In^  such  statements  .is    "as  many  as  nesaed".    Record- your  answer  on"  the  anbw*?r 
sheet,  page  1,  Section  3.  . 

t  • 
HHu^n  vou  have*  rt^cordiMt  vour  4  f.ictor  ratfngr>  an«i  hours  of  liomt^work,  turn  to  hrn^p  4. 
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Exibit  10  (continued)_ 
[Page  4  of  Student  Questionnaire,  printed  on  blue  paper.] 

Novj  we  would  lik'5  you  to  estimate  how  well  you  will  do  An  this  coui^jc. 

What  grade  do  you  think  you  will  get?    BE  RB/iLISTIC.    T^Jce  into  account- 
v/hat  you  Know  ;jbout  yOur  performance  in  high  school  £ind  >'hat  you  juf3t 
read  about  this  coursC'.         '  * 

Keep  in^rfiind  that  although  students  generally  feel  that  thoy  wi]l  do- 
wel! in  college  becraoe  they  are  highly  motivated,  hij7ji^ rcho.ol  perforriniKV 
is  usually  thf  havit  r'.^edictor  of  colle/:e. performance . 

What  grede  do  you  think  you  will  get  in  this  course? 

Turn  t6  the 'answer  sheet,  page  1,  and  find  the  section  marked  ^'SECTIO^J  ■  ^ 
SEU'  LSTIKATKS."    Mark  your  estimate  in  xMe  appropriate  -space.      -  •* 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  your  estimate  .will  be  compared  \nth  your  final  f-;!  i 


*  *     *  *  '  l.M  P  0  R  T  A  N  T    *     *     -J^     *     ^>  * 

mm  IM3TRUCT0R  WILL  NOT -SEE  THIS  INFORIUTION!    After  yoti  mai'k  your 
estimated  grade,  check  to  see  that  you  have  written  your- name  at  the 
top  of  the  an3}f.er  sheet  and  have  answered  all  the  questions*.  Then, 
tear  off  the  ans\/er  sheet,  pcge  1.    Fold  it  in  half.    The  instructor 
will  immediately  seal  all  folded  answer  sheets  in  an  envelope  to  be 
forwarded  for  data  processing.  ^ 

'  '        '  '  Til.  1J  ■  -  ...^  r  —  ■    ■  *^ 


TharSc  you  for  your  cooperation. 


4 '3 
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.Exhibit  XO  (continued) 


[Page  5  of  Student  Questionnaire,  printed  on  white  paper*] 


Progranm  List*  (Snmplc)  j 


BUSINESS  < 

101  AccbutJting 

102  Clerical  Studies.  ^ 

103  Data  VrocesBinR 

104  General  Business 

105  Medical  Secretary 

106  Mid-Management 

lft7  Secretarial  ^ ' 

^HEALTH  RELAT?:D 

--108  Nursinp, 

109  Dental  Assisting 

110  Physician's  Assistant  ; 

111  Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 

112  Cardiovascular  Technfcian- 


CKUTI  r^I^ATRNnmOKAMS 

129  /AutomotT^  Mechanics^ 
130/  Co8metol/Of*v ,     '     .  ^ 
131^^  Emergency  Medical  Tocjmf)!  ogy 
'JU2*-General '  Carpcat-ry 
;il33  HeatiuR,  Air  Goo'aitioninj^, 

Refrigeration  and  Vent i lation 
134  Licensed  Practical  Nursing 
r35  Major  Appliance  Servicing 

136  Multi-Meilja  Commun  i  call  ens » 
^.^l^hnolor.v 

137  Nurs^  Aide 

138  Television  ServJcii\f. 

139  Wel(lJng 

140  W6rk  Exploration 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

113'Child  Development 
il4  Legal ^Assisting 
1^?^^  Enforcement 
il6  Industrial  Seci/rity 
lll*^orrections  Counseling 

118  Fire  Science 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

119  Air  PolJiition  Technology 

120  AuLomotive  Technology 

121  Aviation  Technology 

^122  BioloRlcal  Parks  Technology 

123  Building  Construction  Technology 

124  Drafting  Technology 

125  Electronics  Technology 
,    126  Graphics 'Technology 

127  Heating,  Air  Conditibnlng,  ' 

^  Ref riger^ioiT  iind  "Ventliation 

Technology^  . 
)28  Multi-Media  Gommunlcntions*''* 

Technology 


AGRICULTURE 

141  Ornamental  Horticulture 

142  Animal  Science 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

143  Career  Associate  in  Special 

Education 

144  Human  Service  Aide 
1^5  Recreation  Leadership 


Uftc  thrrc-dJgit^numhors  for  programs,  beginning  with  101. 
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Exhibit  11 


Name 


(last) 


^  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE,  i  ANSWER  SHEET  ^l^lfj^ 

Student  f 


B 


(first) 


(ID  or  Soc.  Sec. ) 


Tlic  Culd.^ncc  Ki-«,carch  Croup  at  tilucatlon^l  leatlnc  Sfrvica  Is  conducting  a  atu'ly  to 
ace  ho,^  w.ni  sHUcnis  cnf>erlup.  a  course  can  predict  their  pcrforaincc.    Please  assist 
us  by  fiUlrg  out  tho  folJowin[:  lorm.    All  Information  is  strictly  confidential  and 
will  be  used  for  research  ^purpo*  op  only,       .t  ^  ^-4^  * 


SECTION  V:  INFORMATION 


1.  Age: 


Sex: 


(1)  10  01  under 
"(2)  19-21* 
■"(3)  ll'2A 
JC)  Ovet  25 

(1)  feroav*-'  -'^ 
"(2)  Male 


6. 


7. 


Do  you  feel  thai  vou  need  help  with  English? 
'  (1)  \cs 

 <2)  NO  1 

(3)  Nol  Sure 

How  »any  hbirs  of  horcctjork  and  study  are  you 
pl&nning  to  ao  per  veck?  .  , 
 liours 

Eatloace  your  overall  average  Xn  high  school; 

 (1>  Af ;  A,  A- 

 (2>  B, 

 (3)  C+.  C,  C 

,  (h)  D  or  below 

A^'erage  F.igllsh  t^^^^  received  In  high  school  or 
CJll^esc: 

 (1)  A+,  A,  A-, 

 (2)  B,  B-    -  -  • 

]  (3)  C4  ,  C,  C- 

(A)  D  or  c>elow 


Average  aach  gr 
college : 

 (1)  A+,  A,  A 

 (Z)  B-^.  B 

 (3)  r+,  C,  C 

(4)  D  or  below 

Rank  In  high  school  gra 

 (1)  Top  fiftli 

 (2)  Upper  Fl*-ch 

 (3)  Middle  Fifth 

 (A)  Lower  Fifth 

(5)  BotLoQ  Fltth 


receive^  in  high  school  or 


ting  class: 


9.    Size  of  high  school  senior  cl^s: 

 (1)  0  to  75  studejtts 

♦  ^  (2)  26  ro  100  students 

 to  500  studont*; 

 CA)  Over  500  students 

10,     Coller.e  status: 

(1)  Mewl » -enrolled  fresbcyfn 

J  ^(2)  Orliec  (specify  niaaber  of  credits 

completed   ) 

11 »     Full-  or  Parc-'tiraC  't>tudcnt: 

 ,(1)  fuU-tftc  student 

,    (2)  Pnrr-tlne  :.t.i»d.:ut 


12» 


Othtr  th.in  tht",  svhool,  have  yuu  attended  any 
ot\\ft  2"  or  A-ye.it  .school  siaCe  high  sctiool? 


SECTION  2: 


COURSE  NAME  &  NUMBER 


O)  So 


13. 


Rotef  to  the  aMJchod  Hat  (p.ige  6)  of  college 
progr.im<*.    Wt  Ite  cU*   »♦  .ahcr  lit  yoaf  intcndi?d 
»ajc*r,  or  prf>i:r.,in  in  wMch  vou  are  enrolled j 
H(ijor/Hro?,r.>ci  ruail>i:r  — . 


Write  in  the  naa^e  wid  nunber  of  this  course: 


(COURSE  NAME) 


(COURSE  hUMi^SR^ 

(Turn  to  pn^e  2.) 


SECTION  3:    FACTOR  RATINGS 


{Sm  page  3  for  directions.) 


Factor  1 
Factor  2 
Factor  3 
Factor  4 


I  am  planning  to  do 


Top 
1/5 


2nd 
1/5 


Remaining 
3/5ths 


  hcura  of  homework 

and  study  per  week  for  this  coui'se  alone. 


(VA>en  you  have  completed  this  section,  turn  to  paf,e  U.) 


SECTION  4:    SELF  E$TI-MATES 


(See  page  U  for  directions.) 


TPut  a  checl^  (.yO  on  the  line  for  the  grade  you  estimate 
you  are  uiost  likely  to  receive  in  this  course. 

  A,  A- 

'       B^,  B,  B- 

•  I  c+,  c,  c- 

  D+,  D,  D- 

 F  ' 

  Withdraw,  Incomplete,  or  Other 


(Tear  off  this  page  ond  turn  to  reverse  side.) 


SECTION  5:    TEST  SCORES 


OFFICK  USE  ONLY 


SECTION-6:    FINAL  GRADE 


OFKICK  U3R  ONIA* 


ERIC 


4G 


Exhibit  11  (continued) 
[Page  2  of  Stddent  Questionnaire,  print-^d  on  yellow  paper,] 


Here  is  some  information  to  help  you  better  estimate  how 
you  will  do  in  this,  course. 

This  chart  ahows  the  grades  obtained  by  the  students  ■enrolled 
in  . 


CO 


GRADE 


Keep  this  distribution  in  mind  when  you  estimate  how  well  you 
will  do  in  tlrls  courso.  ' 


TURN  THE  PAGE 
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Exhibit  11  (continued) 


(Page  3  of  Student  Questionnaire,  printed  on  pink  pap^r7] 


Here  nrc  some  f^i^Cora  Chat  Instrnotors  teaching  this  course  have  indicated  are 
important  for  getting  good  grades.  ^ 

» 

Crnde  Fnocor  I;     COmTTMI-NT  TO  THE  PROGRAM 

An  imp,orcant  factor  is  your  CO^^MXT^^E^f^  TO  THE  PROCRAM.    COMMITMErrr  meanff^  having 
the  feeling  that  you  will  complete  nhe  whole  program  which  the  key  course  is 
part  of.    You  feel  the  program  la  right  for  you,  and  you  are  willing  to  do  the 
work,  even  in  the  cour«es  that  do  not  interest  you,  in  order  to  complete  the  ' 
program.  .  - 

Compared  to  other  students,  how  would  you  rate  voursfelf  on  this  factor?    Tunt  to 
•the  answer  shept ,  page  1.  and  find  the  sect  ion" marked  "Secfion  3:  Factor  *  Ratines 
R,ATK  YOURSELF  OU  FACTOR  1  and  record  your  rating  by  putting  a  check  in  one  of  -the 
calumns:    Top  1/5,  2nd  1/5,  or  Remaining  3/5ths,  ,^ 

Grade  Factor  2:     INTEREST  IN  SUIUECT  ^HKA  ' 

Here  is  a  description 'of  this  course:  *  •  ^ 


R.\TE  YOURSELF  ON  FACTOR  2.  Record  your^  rating  on  the  answer  sheet,  paA-l\  S-c- 
ticn  3  next  to  "Facror  2/'  .  »      h     , , 


'F^c 

Or  vide  F<!ctor  3: 


RATE  YOUHSaF  ON  FACTOR  3.  Record  your  rating  on  the  answer  sheet,  page  1,  'Sec- 
tion 3  next!  to  "Factor  3."  °  •  •  i  r  o      ,  s 


Grade  Factor  ^ 


RATE  YOimsfcUF  ON  FACTOR  4/  Record  your  rating  't>n  the  answer  sheet,  page  1,  Sec^^ 
tion  3  next^  to  "Factor  4." 


How  many  hours  of  homework  and  study  are  you  planntng  to 'do  per  week  for  this 
course  alone?    Write  in  a  number  and  not  a  japg^  (such  as  5-10).    Do  not  write 
In  such  siateihcuts  as    "as  f.wny  ae  r,eeued*\'    Record  your'answer  on  the  answer' 
sheet,  pdj-e  1,  Section  3.  *  * 

When  you  have  recorded  vour  4  tac't^r  rqtiffgs  and  hours  of  homework,  tu^n  to  pnt^e  A 
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Exhibit  11  (9ontinued)  .  • 

[Page  4  of  Student  Questionnaire,  printed  on  blue  paper,] 


Now  wo  would  like' you  lo  estimate  how  well  you  will  d:>  in  "this  course. 

Vlhot  grade  do  you^U.inU  you  will  get?  DE  HDALlSTlC.  Ta<e  into  sccowC 
what  yod  know  r.^out  :;oi.r  p^riomance  in  high  school  and  vhat  you  juat  . 
read  about  this  cou^'^e.  ^        ,  '  ^ 

Keep  I'll  n^ind  thai  ollhough  students  generally  feel  that  they  will  do 
weU  X.'  coll  ego  because  they  arc  highly  motivated*,  high  scbnol^  performanc 
ig.Ji::^llfL^jjLiihe_l^":  lj^j  pre^iictor  of  collef^e  perfornirrice . 

V;haL  ^^rade  dof  you  think  you  wi  11  get  In-^thla  course?'  ^  * 

Turt:  to  the  ansv/er  sheet,  page  1,  and  find  the  section  marked  "SECTION  4: 
SELF  LoTlMATES."  *Kark  pur  estir.iata  in  the  appropriate  space. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  your  e&tjjn/ite  will  be  compaved* with  your  fin£^_ 


IMPORTANT  * 


YOUR  Tl.STRUCTOR  WILL  \0T  SEE  THIS  IKTORMATIONI    After  you  mark  your 
estijnstad  ^-ade,  check]  to  see  that  you  havaTwrittcn  your  naiae  at  \.be 
top  of  the  answer  'Sn^Jt  and  have  ari3A>rered  all  the  questions.  Then, 
'^toiiV  off  Uie  answor^ie^:t,,  page  1.    Fold  it  in  half.    The  iistructcr 
will  imnediaroly  5,c-1         folded  angvrer  sheeta-in-an  envelope  ro  b'e 
>forv»ari]cd  fovdpii  jfrocc-ssin;; . 


Thank  you  for*  y^r  cooperation. 
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•  Exhibit  1^ 


Direct  ion.s  fi>r  Admiiiistoriiic  tin.'  Studcii.  Qiu- si  i  01111  ;i  ire 


r 


TO  THH  INSTRUCTOR 


This  questionnaire  contains  infornaLion  about  the  course  you  'are 
teaching.     Students  in  your  class  and  in  the  clas/ses  of  other  instruc- 
tors teochinj;'  this  course  arc  being  askod  to  answer  questions  a'>out 
thensclves,  then  to  read  tlio  iniorn.ntlon  orenent^d  on  pages  2  cac^  3  of 
the  questionnaire  and  use  it  to  make  an  estimnto/ of  their  final  grade 
in  the  course.  ^ 

'  At  the  cad  <sf  the  tei"m,  final  grades  will  he  collected  for  stu- 
dents completing,  this  que<;r ionnaire .    An  analysis  will  'be  made  of  thejp* 
data,  collected  in  this  qeestionuairc  to  develop^  prediction  equaricnis. 
T'-ese  preditition  equations,  t^Jon,*  v*:-i  h  olhorr*  /?l'tai'n<^J  i»i  a  ^^imilar 
manner,  will  be  used  to  help  sluJents  ^rediit  their  poi'f ornian<.e  in 
various  key  courses  at  the  college. 


S    I    G  I 

Svste*7^  of  Interaciivc  Guidance  and  Information 


Copyrlr.!.t  (C)  H?/, .  loyii  bv  i:<lucUional  l.  .1  in}..  K..rvl<-t..    All  vikIi  r-s.-rv.-d. 
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Exhibit  12  (continued) 


Adm in  i  t> t  ra  1 1  on  !  '.i  r  c-  ^  •  * 

Please  admin  is  toj:  to  sLudents  pn  the  firsL  day.  of  clnts  before  you  oxplnln 
the  nijnncr  in  which  )ou  will  Loncli  lha  course  and  what   Llio  ansignmcnt^  will 
be.       .         •      ^  * 

Time       ^  / 

You  sfi^iuld  Ttliow  approxiinatel y  20  minutes  to  o.dminintor  Ll.o  jjfbesL  ionn.fi  ro  \\ 
an  avc-raj;c*  size  class.     Please  set'aside  time  <\x   the  be;*,inninj',  of  the  class 
period  to  ensure  thai  students  will  have  sufficient  time  to  complete  Llic 
questionnaire. 

Answering  Questions 

 ^-^   I 

An:5wer  all  students'  ques^tions.  Our' intent  is  to  get  complete  and  accurate 

information.     If  a  student  does  not  "understand  a  question  (o.«g.  ,  ranlx  in 

class exprlain  as  be'>t  you  can.  If  studei>ts  do  not  have  the  inforiuution 

requested  (e.g.,  rank  in  class)  liave  them  make  tlieir  bt»SL  estimaies. 


Directions 

1.  Distribute  one  questionnaire  (S-pages)   Lo  every  student  in  the  class. 

2.  READ:     I  will  now  read  what  is  printed  in  the  box  at  Llie  top  of  the 

first  page:  .       .  , 

S. 

The  Guidance  Research  Group  at  Educational  Resting  * 
Service  is  conducting *a  stydy  to  see  how  well  students 
entering  a  courser  can  predict  tlieir  perfon^iance.     Please  « 
assist  us  bv  filling  in  tlie  fo*llowing  form.^  All  in-  ^ 
fornalion  is  stricLlN>*conf Idential  and  will  be  used- foi 
research  purposes  only.     I  will  not  see  your  ans\7or 
sheet. 

#r 

The  first  page  of  this  questionnaire  is'also  your  answer 
sheet.    Tear  this  page  off.    You  will  retord,  all  your 
answers  on  this  page-.  ^  I  ,    ^  ' 

On  the  top  line,  print^your  name,  last  name  first.  Next, 
^    ^      write  in  your  college  identification  number.     If  you  do 

not  kn&v  your  college  identification  number,  Teave  it  blank. 

NOTE:     Social  secnri'ty  num])er  ii>  used  onlyif^  this  is  the  number  used  by  I 
thfe  college  to  iden/»irv  .stadents.  *  '  I 
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Exhibit  12  (continued) 


Dircctigns  for  comprci^hr.  SliClloN*]:  INroRMATlQN. 


HEAD: 


\ 


Locate  SECTlOri  1;     TNhX)RMATJON  on  the  left  s  tac  of  your 
answer  ^sheet.     An.sw<>r  all  questions  in  this  scctfon;  DO  NOT 
LEAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  IVhftWW.    Use  a  chock  mark  (/)  for  each 
response.    Do  not  make  ipore  than  one  check  mark  per  question. 
Everf  if  you  are  not  sijJre  wlilch  response  you  want  to^mark, 
choose  one  that  suits  you  best.     Questions  A  and  13  require 
you  to  wj^to*  in  a  number.     Rcf^r  to,  page  5  when  answering 
questi(m  13.    'If  vou  have  any  questions,  xaise  your  hand 
and  I'll  come  around  to  help  yon. 


Stop  v;hen  you  have  completed  all  13  questions  in  SECTION  1. 


Eicu3^y 


NOTE:  r  Some  students  may  have  difficu3fty  estiniarting  their  rank  in 
high  school  graduating'clai>s  (question  8).     Explain  to  them  that 
tho{?e  who  graduated  in  tlic  top  fifth  received  mostly  A's.  the 
upper  fifth  received  mostly  A*s  and  B's.    The  middle  fifth  received 
mostly  C's.    The  lower  fifth  received  mosLly  C's  and  D's.    The  - 
bottora^fifth  received  mostly' D*s  and  F's.    Students'S/ho  have  not 
g^ramaated  from  high  school  sliould  Indicate  what  they  think  theiq, 
ranKywoultUhave  been. 

VZait  ^mtil  everyone  han  completed 'SECTION  1:     INT()R>iATION  before 
ocntiqiiiug.  / 

Directions  for  completing  SECTION  2:'    COURSE  NAME  A^iD  NUMBER. 

Write  the  name  and  number  of  this  course  on  the  blackboard  (use  a 
sheet  of  jiaper  if  a^lackboard  is^not  available),    ^r  example, 
write  "Accounting  )10n'  or  "AC  101"  but  do  net  wrj  teethe  complete 
title:     "l^rinciple^/6f  Accounting," 

READ:  .        ^    -  ^  * 

Locate  SECTION  2:  COURSE  NAME  AND  NirMBER  on  the  right  side  of 
the  answer  sheer. 

Write  in  the  name  and -number  of  this  course  as  I  have  written 
it  on  the  board. 

Stop  when  you  have  complc'ted  $ECTJON  2. 

Wait  until  everyone,  has  completed  SECTION  2:  COURSE  NAME  Al^D  NUMBER 
before  continuing.  "S^ 
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Exhibit  12  (co^itinued) 
I 


Turn  to  pa^e  2  .'iiul  continue  to  follow  the  dire<aions  lor  SDCTIQN 
3  and  SlftllON      a»  written.    You  will  be  rtxardinj;  the  lesl  of 
your  answers  on  the  right  r,ide  of  your  answer  sheet  in  SECTION  3 
and  SECTION  4.      ^,     «  ^ 

Wiicn  you  have  finished  SECTION  3 ,  GO  ON  TO  SECTION  4. 

IX)  NOT  WI^«E  IN  SECTIONS  5  and  6;  these  are  for  office  use 
only.  '   ^  '  , 


6-    Directions  for^ collecting  answer  sl^'cts.  •  • 

Allow  approximately  10  minute^  for  the  students  to  complete  SECTION 
v3  and  SECITON  4.  *  % 


/ 


READ: 


When  you  have  completed  both  SECnON  3?    FACT'OR  RATTIJGS   ^  * 
and  SECTION  4:    SELF  ESTIM/\Ti:S,  check  to  be  sure  your 
name  and  idenrif ication  number  aVe  written  in  at  the  top 

of  thet  answer  slioet.  Fold  it  in  half  with  the  answers  ^ 
concealed.    I  will  not  see  your  answer:  sheet. 


Collect  all  the  answer  sheets.     Put  answer  sheets -and  all 
unused  quest ionnaiVos  in- r lie  envelope  labeled  "RETURI-J  0^ 
ANSWER  SHEETS"  and  seal  the^ envelope  in  full  view  of  the  v 
students.    Write  in  the  course  name  and  number,  and  your 
name. 

Return  the  "RETURN  OF  ANSWI^R  SIIEEIS"'  envelope  to  the  local f on  . 
marked  on  the  front.        -  '  ,  ' 


Ejthibit  13*  ^ 


Identification  of  Test  Scores 


Test  Scores  reported  in  Section  5  of  the  Student  Questionnaire^ 
are  standard  scores*  on  the  Comparative  Guidance  and  Placement  (CGP) 
Program,  listed  in  the  following  order: 

Reading 

,    Sentences  -  '  ' 

Mathematics 
Year  2000 

Mosaic  Comparisons  •  ; 

Letter  Groups 
Academic  Motivation 

A  dash  indicates  a  missing  score • 


* 

Sample  Cover  Sheet:    To  be  returned  with  completed  Answer  Sheets 

from  Student  Questionnaire • 


-    Exhibit  14' 


RECORD  OF  STUDENT  ANSliFR  SHEETS  RETURNED  TO  ETS 

Please  complete  this  form  and  rpturn 
it  to  the  SIGI  stjff  at  ETS  with  your 
Student  Answer  Sheets.  , 


Key^ 
Course 


No,  of  Student 
Answer  Sheets 


Sample'Copy  of  Student 
^^estionnaLre  Enclosed  C/^) 


(Signature) 


^    %^  (Date) 


r 
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APPENDIX  .B 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  IN  SIGI: 
A  HANDBOOK. JOR  DATA  COLLECTION^  INTERPRETATION, 
PREPARATION,  AND  DOCUMENTATION  ^ 


i 
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OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  IN  SIGI 


A  fiandbook^for  Data  Collection,  Interpretation, 
Preparation,  and  Documentation  ^ 


by  V 


Laura  Pears  - 
Aihy  Webfer  » 


4r 


Copyrdght  (C)  1976  by  Educational  Testing  Service.    All  rights  reserved. 
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PLEASE  NOTE: 


Since  SIGI  is  a  dynamic  and  living  project,- 
vj-t  is  subjec»*to  periodic  revision*  Like 
^  all  other  materials  .in  SIGI,  this  handbook 
will  be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
fleet  nfew  procedures  and  new  information. 
This  version  of  the  handbook  is  up  to  date 
as  of  December  1976. 
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SIGI  is  a  .computer-based  System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information  designed 
to  heljg^  students  in  two--year  and  four-year  colleges  make  career  decisions/  It 
haar^been  developed  at  Educational  Testing  Service  with  the  help  of' grants  from 
the  'Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  National  Science  Foundation,     Stored  in  a^DP-11 
computer  are  sequences  of  frames,  or  scripts,  that  provide  a  mod*^  of  guidance 
for  career  decision-making,     A  student  interacts  with  the. system  via  a  cathode- 
ray  tube  (CRT)  terminal,  a  TV-like  screen  ^n  which  messages  are  presented  (or 
constructed).    The  studenp  responds  to  a' question  or. gives  directions'- to  the  com- 
puter by  pressing  daj^inated  keys.    The  computer  then  displays  the  requested  in- 
formation or  otl^^«p^riate  responses  on  the  screen. 

At  the  corre  of  ^rSpifeC^system  is  the  information  on  some  200-250  occupations. 
How  the  ma teria-i;;^?Kffese,  occupations  is  compiled,  interpreted,  documented,  pre- 
pared, and  continikily  updated  is  the  subiect  of  this  Handbook,  >" 

Background  infotmatVon  on  the  occupational  information  in  SIGI  and  on  the  ma-jor 
sources' of  o'ccupatid^^al  information  follow  in  this  introduction.     The  four  chap- 
iters of  the  Handbook,  in  the  form  of  directions  to  SIGI  research  assistants  for 
carrying  out  their  major  tasks,  spell  out  the  procedures  &or  building  aiid  maintain- 
ing the  occupat>errTSl  3ata  base;  *       1  *  * 

I.     Occupational  InfcTrination  in  SIGI 


A,     Occupations  Covered 

SIGI  contains'  informatiqn  on  200-250  major  occupations-,  primarily  ones  which 
require  some  training' af  ter  secondary  schciol  and  some  advance  planning.  It 
^^^^  ^ost  professional  •  and  technical  occupations,  many  administrative  and 

y        '  y      clSWcal  occupations,  some  service,  craft,  sales,  and  farm  occupations,  and 

^%     a  few  semi-skilled  occupations,     A  list  of  the  occupations  currently  included 

L   :  t      V  .  ..in  SIQI^  appear in^A]opendix  A;*  ^  ^  * 

'  '-B.    -Value  Ratings  •  ,  .  .       "  -  ,^  ^  _ 

^ach  occupation  is  assigned  numerical  ratings  for  the  ten  SIGI. values.  These 
are  the  key  to-  the  SIGI  L^icate  system  which  sorts  occupations  according  to. 

.the  value  ratings  selected  by  students,'    The  ten  values  are:    Early  Entry,  Income, 
^K^lping  Others ,  Leadership,  Int^rest^  TP'ield,  Prestige,  Leisure,  Independence, 
Variety,  and  Security, v  In.  most  easels,  four  levels  fpr  each  of  these  values  have 
been  differentiated •    F«r  Income,  five  levels  are  used,  however,  and  Interest 

•Field  involves  six  categories.  a#f8**gur  levels,       \  ,    ^  *  ' 

-  ^  Definition^  of  the  ten  values  and  the  rating  levels*for  each  are' included  at 
th^end  of  Chapter  II  (Exhibits^6  through  II-I5),  A  discussionpf  the  - 
sources  of  the  value  ratings  is  gdVen  in  Appendix  H,  / 


New  occupations  are  added  to  SIGI  from  tljne  to  time.  Once  entered  into  the 
computer,*  each  occupation  is  checked  and  updated  on  a  ^regular  basis. 
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^     -    .  <  * 

Questions  Answered  for  Each  Occupation  ^ 

-*•'«■'  ♦ 

In  COMPARE,  students  may' ask  specific  questions  about  three  occupations  at 
a  time.    Answers  to  the- 28  COMPARE  QliESTIONS  for  each  occupation*  comprise  the 
occupational  write-up,  the  M:ore  of  SIGl's  occupational  information 'system. 

A  list  of  the  28  questions^ is  included  in  Chkpter  II,  Section  II-R,  and 
•  directions  for 'answering  each  question  follow  in  Section  IV-A.     Source^  of 
\  *  in  format  ion^«#or  each  question  are  recorded  on  a  set  of  index  cards  for 

'   each  occupation.    These  documentation  cards  are  filed  in  the  SIGT-research 
library. 


D.  Overview 


In  the  Planning  and  Strategy  systems,  students  see  overviews  of  complete- 
plans  for  entering  occupations.  Overviews  are  prepared  concurrently  with 
occupational  write-ups.  Sample  overviews  appear  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II 
(Exhibits  11-17  through  11-21)* 


Computer  Frames 


The  information  in  SIGI'must  conform  to  a  strict  format  to  comply  with 
space  restrictions  on  the  computer  disk.    Th^ ^general  format  is  explained 
in  Chapter  II,  Section  II-A.     Computer  printouts  of  all  occupational  write- 
ups  are  kept  in  the  SIGI  research  library. 

II.    Major  Sources  of  Occupational  Information 
A.  "^he  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  .     ^  ' 

The  OOH,  published  by  the  U..  S.  Burea'u  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  the  basic 
source  of  information  for  some  800  occupations  in  t^e  -United  States.  It 
contains  definitions  of  job  t itles ,/ descriptions  of "duties;  educational 
and  licensing  requirements,-  income,  hours,  outlook,  and  so  on.  However, 
even  though  it  is  revised  every  two  years,  some  of  the  informatj.on  becomes 
obsolete  very  quickly  and  some  is  incomplete.     SIGI  makes  use  of  the  ifi— 
'    .  formation  dn  the  OOH,  and  supplements  *it  from  other  sources.  ''  J 

The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

„,    .  Y     ^  ^ 

^    The  DOT  is  -prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     It  contains  standard- 
ized definitions  of  over  16,Q00  job  tit'^les,  descriptions  of  job  activities 
and  tasks,  and  a  numerical  classification 'system  that  indicates"  rating  levels  * 
for  duties,  abilities,  interests,  and  workihg  conditions..    These  ratings  are 
.^sometimes  useful  for  assigning  SIGI  value  ratings.    The  DOT  is  revised  at  less 
frequent  intervals  than  the  OOH,  approximately  every  ten  years* 
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Occupational  Briefs  and  MoAographs  ^  . 

*«•»"'*  "'^  ' 
The  SIGI  staff  regularly  reviews  and  uses  .publications  of  the  principal  pub- 
lishers of  occupatid(nal  m^erials.    Among  them  are: 

Alumnae  Advisory  Center  *  '  -  * 

B  nai  B^'rith  Career  and  Counseling  Services 
California  Occupational  Guides 
Careers,  Inc. 

Chronicle'  Guidance  Publications  '  *  \' 

G.C.  Occupational  Information  Monographs  1 

(Careers  in  Canada) 
New  Jersey  Guides  '       -    *  \ 

SRA  Briefs  ^  ,       ,  - 

Vocational  Guidance  Manuals    4  v  , 
William  Morj;ow  &  Co,  *  '  * 

Magazines  and  Periodicals      "  '  / 

The  SIGI  staff  subscribes  to,  or  receivesl  f rom  the  ETS  library  on  a,  regi^ar 

basis,  over  30. journals  and  periodicals  related  to  guidance  and  vocational 

»  information •    Among  the-most  jiseful  are:  '      ,     •  "  ^ 

Manpower 

Manpower  and  Vocation  Education .Weekly 
Month ly>Lab^r  Review- 
Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 
^     -         Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly 


Copies  of  .pertinent  newspaper  an<l  magazine  articles  are  filed.  Psychologi- 
caL  and"  sociological  studies  of  occupations  are  especially  noted* 

"  Professional  ^sociations  •  ' 

Professional  associations  and  unions  often  pi^epare  books  and  pamphlets  de- 
,  scribing^ciccupations  ahd  may  conduct  membership  surveys.    Executive  directors 
and  research  staTf  members  of  Jthese  organizations  can  be  excellent  sourceb 
of  information  on  many  aspects  of  workirig  conditions tasks  performed. 
A  card  file  is  maintained  of  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers. of_  ^ 
•professional  associations  or  unions  for  most  occupations  In  SIGI,      T  ' 

A  •  ■ 

Representatives  of  national  organizations  or  professional  Associations  are 
often  asked  to  review  completed  occupational  ^write-ups. 
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F.    Other  Government  Sources 


Many  ^deral  and.srate  a^cfes*^collect  data  on  employment,  income,  and 
licensing  regulations  in  various  fields,  and  SIGI  has  a  file  of  important 
'names  and  phone , numbers  of  these  government  agencies: 

The  SIGI  research  §,taff  also  receives  news  releases  and  notification  of 
all  Burea^'of  Labor  Statistics  publications  (in  addition  to  three  major 
•periodica is  regularly  received^  Kaftpwer  Magazine,  Monthly  Labor 
Review^JRjid  Occupational' Outlook  Quarterly) . 


G.     EES  LJ 


The  ETS  ^^ibrary  subscribes  to  many  mk^a^ines  related  to  occupational  guid- 
ance ana'  has  on  its  shelves  many  bOoksVnd  general  references  useful  to 
*  SIGI|^-  Books  and 'periodicals  from  other  libraries  may^  be  obtained  through 
inter-library  loan.  .  ■  * 

%  '  V 

When  the  libraryj^new  acquisitions  list  is  circulated,  the  SIGI  staff  checks 

for  relevant  it^ms.  •  «j> 

"In  addition,  jthe^  following  indexes  to  j.ournal  articles'are  chefcked  periodi- 
_  c^lly: 

ARM  (Abstracts  of  Research  Materials  in  Vocational  ^ 

and  Technical  Education)  S 
Sociological  Abstracts  ,  *  - 

Psychological^  Abstracts  • 
Government  Reports 


o 
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*  *  CHAPTER  I 

COL"^CTING  AND  STORING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION: 
THE  SrCl  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 


The  SIGI  library  and  cataloging  system  were  devised  sb  that  research  assis- 
tants woul(i  be  able  to  (1)  check  documentation  of  information  quickly,  (2) 
know  what  materials  are  already  on  hand,  and  (3)  catalog  new  materials  ^so 
that  they  can  be  retrieved  for  use' in  preparing  new  write-ups  or  updating* 

a  ♦  •  - 

.    I.  Contents  of  Library  * 

The  library  consists  of  source  materials  for  occupational  information  cur^ 
rently  being 'us^* -in  SIGI:  ^        '     *  . 

-  brochures,  pamphlets and  xeroxed  paj^^es  from  bulkier  publi- 
cations which  are  filed  in  a  file  cabinet  alphabetically  by 
the  SIGI  title  for.the  occupation;  * 

'  '    ^     ■  \  ^  ■  ^ 

-  source  books,  such  as  the  OOH,  the^DOT,  career  books  too  large 

for  the  file,  other  guidas  and  /iirectDri^s ,  and 'boxes  of  t^ck  > 
issues  of  maj>a;2ines  kept  on  the  book  shelves;  and  » 

-.address,  bibliography and  documentation  cards  kept  in  a  card 

catalog.  *  "  •  ' 

^"""""^"--^  •   II.     Library  'Locations        ^  .  ^ 

A.  Notebooks  ^  ^^^^  / 

Contain  the  latest  printouts'  o£s.occupational^OTite-ups  arranged 
alphabetically  by  SIGI^title.    (See  Appendix  A  for  Alphabetical  List 
of  SIGj:  Titles^)  "  «  ^  ' 

B.  Card  Catalog      -  *  '  '  ^ 
1.     Bib^  Cards :                        '                "  x 


\  >  Filed  alphabetically  by  title  of  publication,  since  most'  / 

publications  are  ordered  by  title. 

o  ,  nr.* 

^    '  2 Documentation  Cards.: 

Sets  for  each  'SIGI  occupation  are  filed  alphabetically  by 
'  ,      SIGI  title.  *  • 

Each  set  contains  a  card  for  every  question  in  CO^IPARE,  ar- 
/  r^anged  in  |:he  order  of  the  questions.  ,  Documentation  for 
the  Planning  System^.Overview' is  also 'included  iri  some  cases^, 

,    3.     Publications  "On  Drier":  ^  . 


Filed  alphabetically  by  title. 


.      '  ,4.     '^Unread,  Material 

^  (^upation^ ,  General  Information 

•    ^  (filed  by  occupational  title)  ^ 
-  -b/  ^5  Information  *  ^  * 

'  *    .      '      (filed  ty  occupational  title)  p  , 
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5.  -"Subjept' Cards: 

Subj^t  cards  are  kept  for  all  salary  surveys  and  for  materials 
not  filed  in  the  subject:,  folder  (e.g.,  oversized  materials  kept 
on  the  shelves  and  publications  available  in  the  ETS  library).  . 

Category  dividers  for  subjects  are  in  alphabetical  oxde(t . 

Cards  behind  dividers  are  filed  alphabetically 'by  title, 

C.  '  Standing  File  Cabinet  '  .  ^ 

SIGI  Occupations;  "  '  r 

Filed  alphabetically  by  SIGI  title. 

A  few  files  contain  general  information,  e,g.,  "Health,  General," 
**Engineers,.  General/'  etc,     (See  Exhibit  1-2  for  list  of  general' 
occupational  files.)  *  \  ^ 

2.  ^  Subject,  File;  .  '  • 

General  material?  such  as  ''Salary  Surveys,  Many  Occupations," 

"Prest^e  Study,"  etc.     (See  Exhibit  1-1  for^ist  of  sub- 
'    ject  files.)  "       ,  .  -     ^  -  • 

3,  *  Pro-posed  .Occupations  to  be  Added  to  SIGI;  „  *  ^ 
^       Filed  alphabetically  by  proposed  title. 

[NOTE:    A  se]5arate 'f  ile  contains  high  sch'ool- level  occuprations.' 

These  materials  are  sav.ed,  but  not  solicited  or  cataloged.] 

D,  Shelves  '  '  ^  . 

1.  Books  and  Oversized  Publications;^ 

,  ^  i 

Filed  alphabetically  by  title. 

,^        '  *  ' 

2.  College  Catalogs :     *  '       '       .  .  . 

Filed  .alphabetically  by  name  of  college.        '         •  '  .  - 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  catalogs  of  colleges  using  SIGI.. 

3.  Periodicals  in  Magazine  Boxes:  -  «*=c=*=^ 
Labeled' with  nam^  and  dates  of  magazines* 

Many  other  perj/odicals  are  routed  to  us  from  the  ETS  library. 
(See  Exhibit  t-3,  f or  list  of  periodicals  received*) 


\ 


IXI,  Procedures 

The  procedures  for  ordering,  logging-in,  reading,  and  filing  mat erials  must 
be  followed  with  care  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and"  to'make 
su^e'  that  any  informatljon  in  SIGl  can  be  traced  to  its  source. 

A,    Ordering  New  Material 

We  have  standing  orders  with  some  publishers  of  occupational 
.  jnaterials :  •       ,  ^ 

-  California  Occupational  Guide  Series 

(New  op=.Ji^dated  jcareer  briefs  received  periodicully ,  ) 

-  N'ew  Jersey  Job  Guides 

(New  or  updated  career  brief  s  .received  periodically,) 

-  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals 

.(6-9  books-pBY  year  are  sent  on  approval.    They  may  be  kept  ^ 
for  15  days  arid  returned  o'r;  purchased  at  a  20%  discount,) 

We  also  have  current  lists,  of  publications  offered  by  the  major  com- 
,    merclal  publishers,  of  occdpational  materials   (fileti  under  "Sources  of 
•  Career " Info") •  .  New  lists  should  be  Requested  annually. 

Updates  of  cdllege  catalogs  must  be'  requested  annually  in  June, 

.    Other  materials  (particularly  from  the  BLS)  may  be  ordered  as  they 
become  available.     We  receive  announcements  of  publications  on  a 
regular  basis. 


Reminder  notes  for  ordering  publications  which  appear  at  various  ti,mes 
of  the  ,yeat  are  kept  iti  a  tickler  file  of  four  folders  ^  one  for  each  . 
'season--FaH,  ^^inter-j  Spring,  and  Summer.    Weed^the  files  once  a  month. 


.New  materials  may  be  ordered  by  following  these  ste,ps:  - 

1,  Before  ordering, 'check  the  following  to  see  if  we  already 
have  the  miblication; 

a.  Bio  card  file     .     '  *  •     '  " 

b,  "0;^  Order"  card  file 

2,  'Provide  ^ecretary  with  pame  of  publication  and-  name  and  address 

of  publisher.     She  will:  .         '  , 


a.  Write  letter  for  'free  publications, 

b.  Send  letter  with  petty  cash  for  paid  publicaitions  under 
^1,0(D,     (iPetty  cash  record  ;^11  give  amounts) 

c.  Send  purchase  requisition  for  paid, publications  over  $1.00. 
(Copy  of  requisition  is  kept  by  secretary  until  order  is 

^        received,)  ^  -       ^  ' 

i  :  ^ 

.'  -69    ■  ... 


3,    Make  sure  secretary  types  bib  card, when  material  is  ordered. 
Bib  card  contains:     .  ^ 

a,  Name^of  subject  or  occupation,  "bib"  ^for  bibliography  card, 
titlB,  author,  and  date  of  "publication. 

b.  On  reverse  side,  name  and  address  of  publisher,  a' notation 
of  the  date  of  the  order,  and  purchase  requisition  number 
(if  used),  ' 


Example : 
Front: 


\ 


Ele.ctrical  Engineer 


''Electrical/Electronics  Engineering,'! 
New  Jersey  Job  Guide,  Dec.  1975 


Bib 


Back: 


-  Ordered  from: 


J 


Division  of  Planning  and  Research 
N.  'j.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Trenton,  NJ  08625 


,    Ordered  4/1/76 
P.R.//  (if  appropriate) 


4.  Vile  bib  card  in  '*Ori  Order"  card  drawer ,  alphabet icaELy  by  title. 

y 

5.  Check  "On  Order"  cards  every  month.    Publications  not  re- 
received  in  three  months  should  be  re-ofdered  or  reconsidered. 
Purchase- requisition  indicates  price  and  source.     For  free 
publications,  the  address  of  fhe  publisher  will  be  on  the  back- 
of  the  card. 


B.  ■  Logging  in  Material 


:  the 


Publications  s^iould  be  marked  and  filed  4s  soon  as  they  are  received, 
but  since  a  complete  reading  usually , takes  a  long  time  and  cannot  be 
•done  immediately,  the  following  system  was  devised.     It  quickly  pro- 
vides a  record  of  materials  on  hand  and  a. convenient  index  of  Unread 
|laterial"    to  make  systematic  reading  possible  when  time  is  avaiiaTsle. 
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•c-  •  > 

Skim  ^  .  .  . 

-         i     •    '  .  .  —  • 

When  new  material,  is  received  in  the  -inail,  skim  content.     Throw  ' 
out  anything  obviously  inappropriate  for  our  use.    Check  for  a 
bib  card  in  the  *'0n  Order'*  drawer.     Bib  cards  for  unsuitable 
,  ma-terials  should  be  retained  with  a  note  explaining  why  the 
source  ,was  not  appropriate.    This  will  prevent  reordering.  .-(In 
the  case  of  ajiy  high  school  level  occupational  material  that  ' 
cfmes  in  with  standing  orders ,  file  But  do  not  log  Iti.') 

Check  for  Order  Cards 

For  inaterials  which' may  prove  useful,  check  for  a  bib  card 
from  the  "On  Order^^'  drawer.     If 'this  was  a  paid  publication, 
notify  the  secretary  that  it  has  been  re^ceived  so  that  the 
purchase  requisition  may  be  destroyed,. 

Mark  Publications 

Mark  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  publication  vith  "Rec'd/date/ 
initials  of  recipient."  The  cover  of  the  first  page  must  also  be 
marked  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  to  indicate  where  publication 
will  be  filed  and  which  index  cards  should  be  made..    Notations  may 
be  made  on  an  index  card  stapled  to  the  publication,  if  this  is 
iqpre  convenient 

One  bib  card  will  be  made  routinely  for  each  publication  when 
it  is  ordered^  or  received,  unless  the  publication  is  mrked 
"N.C."  (not  cataloged).    Letters,  notes  from  phone  calls,  clip- 
pings, etc.  are  not  cataloged  because  they  are  not  items  which 
we -would  order. 

All  publications  which  will  be  read  at  a  later  date  will  have 
a  "dup  bib"  and/or  a  '^$"  card  made  to  be  included  in  the  "Unread 
Materials"  file.  -  These  cards  are  filed  alphabet itjally  by  occu- 
pational title  initwo  sections:    gen'eral  material  and  salary  in- 
formation.   The  "dup  bib"  and  "$"  cards  afS*  destroyed  after  the 
information  has  been  used    and  references  cited  on  doc  cards. 

Subject-matter  materials  and  publications  on  pr^^^ed  occupations 
do  not  need  duplicate  bib  cards  becaiise  thej  wil^ge  fpuiid^in 
'the  file$  when  information  is  needed'on  thef  subject  or  when  a 
det:ision  is  made  to  add  the  occiipation.  * 

It.  may  be  necessary"  to  mark  the  relevant  information  for  the 
secretary  to  type  if  it  is  not  obvious  from  reading  the  cover  of 
the  publication.     Piit  quotation  marks  around- the  title  to  .b^ 
Used,  underline  the  publisher,  and  circle  the  date.     If  the  date 
is  not  o.n'the  cover,  write  the  date  .dr  "no  date"  on-the  front  * 
cover  to'.make  it  easier  for  the  secretary  to.  find. 

*  •     •     '  •  ^  • 

In  deciding  how  to  mark  a  publication,,  refer  .  to  the  samples  helow.' 


'Type  of  Publication 


Notation 


Publication  (already  read-)  which  -  ^ 
deals  with  a  single  occupation. 

Publication  (to  be  read  later)  which^ 
deals  with  a  single,  proposed  occu-  " 
pat  ion.  ,  » 

Publication  (to  be  read  latere)  which 
deals  with  a  single  occupation. 

^^agazine  article,  pamphlet,  etc. 
'(to  tfe  read  later)  which  does  not 
need  bib  card  because  it  wouTd 
never  be  ordered.  . 

Publication  (to  be  read  late^Q  cover- 
ing niany  occupa4;ions ,  perhaps  in- 
cluding proposed  occupations. 
[Note:  dup  bib  cards  will  be  made 

for.  proposed  occupations.  Instead, 
write  the  Reference  on  a  sheet  o^ 
paper  a'nd  -  include  it  in  the  proposed 
occupation  folder.]  * 

Publication  Tto  be  read  later)  con- 
taining salary  inf ormat^ion  on  one 
occupation.  * 

Publicat^tMl.  (to  bd  read  later)  con-, 
taining  $  info*,  on  ^nt^ny.  occupations . 


Publication  '{to  he  read  lat^r)  con- 
taining general  information  and  $ 
information- on  Tnany  occupations. 


Publication  (for  general  reference) 
concerning  a  general  subject  r^her 
than  inf omfation  related  to  specific 
occupations. 

^  -  , 

i"Publication  ^(for  general  reference) 
*   concerning  ^  general  subject^ rather 
than  Information  related  to  specific 
'bcGupatioiis -which  is  not  to  be  filed 
,in  subject'  folder. 


file:     (dec.  T>itle) 


\file:     (Proposed  Occupational 
Title) 
proposed  occ. 

file:  '  (Occ;  Title) 
dup  bib 

file:     (OcG.  Title)  •■ 
dup  bib 


file:     (Occ.  Title  0£ 

general  file,  such  as 

Health,  Oen, ) 
dup  bibs  for: 

(Occ.  Titles) 
proposed  occ: 

•(Proposed  Occ.  Titles) 


file:  (Oc.c.  Title)- 
$  card 


file:     $  Survey,  Many  Jk:c . 
$  card  for: 

•(Occ.  Titles) 

^  file:    .(Occ.  Title  or 

general  file,  such  as 
;  •   'Health,.  Gen.) 
dup-'bib  and  $  cards  for:' 
(Occ.  Titles)  :    •  ^ 

file:  ,  (Subject)' 


file:    Outlook,  Many  occ. 

.(or  other  subject) 
subject  card 


Have  Index  Cards  Typed        ^      '         '  . 

After  the  publication  is  marked,  attach  the  bib  card  if  it  was 
typed  previously  for  the  "On  Order*'  file,  (Se^  Exhibit 
''Proceaure  fqr  Typing  Cards~Mb,  Subject,  Dup  Bib,  and.  $,".  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  preparation  of  index  cards,) 

File  Publications      ^  -  ^ 

After  index  cards  are  made,  file  the  publication  and  mark  the 
location  on  all  cards. 


Publications 
Covering 


Location 


Mark 


a.     Single  occupation      — folder  for  occupation'   f 


b.  Subject  material 

/ 

c.  M^re  than  one 
occupation 

d.  ,  More  than  one  ^ 

occupation 

e.  Single  proposed 
occupation 


— -SIGI  library  shelf 

' — folder  for  subjfct 
—  SIGI  libirarv^  shelf 

— general-  folder 

.    (e..o;..  Health,  General) 


—sheU 

*„f 
w^shelf 

„f  Health,  Gen. 


— fplder  ^cr  one  of  the   f  Pilot 

*  occupations 
'(e.g,^  Pilot)   •  , 


—  folder  fpr  proposed 


occ, 


 f  Proposed  Occ, 

Zoo  Keeper 


f  .     Bo6ks  or  magazines    — returned  to  ETS  library  ETS  lib 

6 .    '»File  Index.  Cards 

File"  cards  in  appropr^iate  card  catalog  drawer.     Bib  card^  go  in  "Bib" 
drawer.     Dup  bibs* and  $  cards  go  in  "Unread  Material"  drawer.  Sub- 
ject cards  ^or  oversized  material  or  material  being  returned  to  the 
ETS  library  go  in  thje  "Subject"  drawer.  •  ^^^^^ 

NOTE:  '  TThen  filing  bib  cards,  it  mav  be  (iiscovered  that  we  have  a  card 
^       foj  a -previous  edition  of  the  same,  pub  li<:4t  ion.     If.  so,  check. 
^    to;*see  whether -the  old  edition  may  be  thrown  out-.     Be  careful* 
^  not  to  thi;ow  out  any  piiblication 'which  documents  information 

which  may  still  appear,  in  SIGI,     If  no  longer  quoted  JLn  SIGI,  ^ 
throw  out  both  the  o;Ld  publication  and  the  bid  bib  card^  When 
,     in  doubt,  don' t  throw  it 'outf — keep  iti 

Reading  and  Entering  Information  .      '  ' 

Check  the  cards. in  the  "Unread  Materials"  drawer  regularly.    All  cards 
on  one  occupation  are  filed  together  alphabetically  so  that  all  new 
material  on  on  occupation  can  be  reviewed  together.^-   Notations  on  the 
cards  indicate  .where  the  material  j?s  filedt      :      "        ^  ' 


Instructions  for^ using  ^he  material-for  new -write-ups  are  given 


\  the 

in  Chapter  II,  Section- IV,  and  fqr  updating  did  write-ups  in 
Chapter  III.     Chapter  II,  Section*  III  gives  instructions  for  pre- 
paring doc  cards  which  serve  as  ^the  index  to  the  information  used. 
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Refiling-  Used  Publications 

1.  Publications  on  a  Single  Occupation 

»  * 

a.  Write  "Used/Date/Initials  (of  reader)"  in  upper  left-hand"^ 
corner  of  t:over,  , 

b.  Discard  the  dup  bib  or  $  card. 

c.  Refile  the^  publication. 

•  d.    Check  Original  bib  card.    Make  sure  that  the  original 

designation  for  filing  does  not  need  ta  be  changed.  This 
would  be  important  in  the  cas«e  of'  a  proposed  occupation  , 
after  it  has  been  entered  as  a  full-fledged  SIGI -occupation 
and  the- file  move^d  to  the  SIGI  occupations  file  drawer. 

2,  c  Publications  Covering  Mote  Than  .One  Occupation 

a.    The  Material  for  each  occupation  will  p^fobably  be  read  at 

different  times.  Therefore,  as  the  reading  for  each  occupation 
is  completed,  mark  VDate/Used  (or  Unused) /initials  (of  reader)" 
next  to  the  name  of  the  occupation  on  the  cover. 

Example:  ^^ile:    Health,  G.enera.l  :  ' 


Occupational  Therapist  3/^6/76  Used  ahw 
Dental  Lab  Technician  '    4/12/76  Not.  Used 


b.  Discard' duplicate  bib  card  or  $  card  for  the  o«fcupation  read. 

c.  Refile  the  publication. 

d.  Vft^en  all  occupations  -  on  the  cover  have  been  checked,  mark 
."Used/Date"  oTi  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  cover.' 

e.  Make  sure  all  dup  bib  cards  and  ^$  cards  for  the  publication 
have  'been  discarded.  *  '        ^  A 

'f.    Refile  the  publication, 
g.    Check  original  bib  card  to. make  sure-^the  orM-ginal  filing 
location  marked  on  it  has  not  beeb  changed. 


EXHIBIT  I-l 

LIST  OF  SUBJECT  FILES  ^ 

Apprenticeship  Programs  if'  -  '  *  ' 

^asic  References  *  ,    ^  ^  ' 

Bibliographies,  Book' Lists 

Bureau  of^  Labor  Statistics^    Listings  of  Programs  and  Publications 
Career  Choice  '        -  • 

Career  Education 
Census  Data 

bertif ication,  Licensing,  Many  Occupations  .  i 

C.E.T.A.  '  I 

Civil  Service  Regulations  S  J^bs 

College  Courses,  Many  Occupations 

Computers 

CounsjBling  *  ^  "  I 

Datayeople/Things     '  ^ 
Descriptions  of  Jo^s — Theory 


y  < 
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W  Financial  Aid 

Fringe  Benefits 
^  HanJTiSapped""  Workers  "  '""^ 
•   *       .   Hours  &  the  Work  Week 

, -Income  Distributi%»ri — U,  S, 
JOB  Bank  Summaries 
^  Job  Satisfaction — Theory 

i     Junior  Colleges,  Descriptions  of 
Labor  Force~^%  SIGI  Jtcupations 
^'Langxiage,  Sexual  fairness  in 

Local  Data  "       '  ^  - 

/  '  ^-w  p  , 


1 


Military  Careers  ^ 
Minorities  (Including  Women) 

Occupational  Classification  Systems  ^ 
Occupational*  Groups  ^or  Clustering 
Occupational  Lists 

Occupations,  -SIGI  Additions,  Survey  1975, 
Occupations,'  SIGI  Additions,  Survey  1974 
Outlook,  Many  Occupations 
Post-Secondary  Scl^ools,  by  State 

Preparation  and  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Information  r: 
Prestige 

Psychosocial  \Variables 
Pubfications  /Received  Regularly 

Salary"  Surv^eys  ,Alany  Occupations  >  ^  ^  • 

Salary  Surveys,  iU.  S.  Qovernment'  \    ^  ^ 

Schools  Offering  Programs  in.,.    (No  folder  btit  cards  ^ 
are"  in  subject  drawer.) 

Se-eurity  '  ,  ^^j^  ^  , 

Selecting  jOcca^tipns  for  SIGI 

I|II  Presp  Releases 


St)ci-al' Cyj^nge  Occupations  . 
SQUYc^s/of  Career  Information 


'Students,  Characteristics  of 
Students,  Occupational  Inter es1rs~  of 
Survey  Methodology  v 

Syracuse  University^  Studies  in  Vocational  Changes 

Taxonomy  •    *  •  ' 

Tests,  Vocational  '  •.  • 

Unions  and  Prof essional  Associations 

Values 


Worker  Traits  ^    *      7G..         *  ^/^^ 

*  •  lO    .  ^ 
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EXHIBIT  1-2 


LIST  OP  GENERAL  OCCUPATIONAL  FILE 


List  of  general  folders  in  SIGI  occupational  file  drawers: 


Art,  General  ^ 
Agriculture,  General 
Banking,  General 
Business,  General 
Construction,  General 
Data  Processing,  General 
Engineering , ^  General 
Engineering," Out look 
Engineering,  $ 
Health,  General 
Hospital,  General 
Insurance,  General 
Management ,  iGeneral 
Marketing,  general 
Med.  Lab. ,  General 
Nur^se,  General 
Paramedical,  General 
Radio/TV,  General 
Sales,  General  . 
Teacher,  General 
Teacher,  $ 
Teacher,  Sec*  (GenO 
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EXHIBIT  1-3 

LIST  OF  PERIODICALS  CI^lCULATED  TO  SIGI  STAFF  '  ''^ 

0 

f  / 
Americap^ Journal  of  Sociologj^  (contents  to  LP) 

American  Psychologist  (contents  to  MK)     '  ^ 

Career  Education  News  (routed  to  AW)  '  '  , 

Career  World  (subscription  to  ,WC) 

College  Student  Personnel  Abstracts  (routed  to  LN) 

Community  &  Junior  College  Jgurnal  (contents  to  WC) 

Commupity  &  Junior  College  News  (rduted^to  LP) 

Counseling  Psychologist  (contents  to  MK) 

bnal  Research  (routed  to^WC) 
Education  Summary  (routed  to  MK)  .J 
Focus  on  Guidance  (routed  to'^AW)  , 
Harv-J^r^  Educational  Review  (contents  to  MK) 
Inform  (routed  to  MK'and  LP) 

Io3jtitjfUte  faif  Social  Research  Newsletter  (subscription  to  MK) 
llournal  of  Applied  Psychology  (contents  to  AW) 
Journal       Career  Education  (contents  to  LP  irregularly) 
Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel  (contents  to  MK) 
Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology  (contents  to  MK) 

Journal  of  Social'  Psychology  (contents  to  AW)       ^  "  '  ^ 

Journal  ^  Vocational  Behavior  (-r^outed  to  MK) 

ManpoVer  (MK  subscription,  contents  to  AW)  '  *  ^ 

Manpower  &  Vocational  Education  Weekly  (routed  to  LPX 
^  Measurement  &  Evaluation  in  Guidance^ (contents  to  MK). 

Monthly  Labor  Seview  (touted  to  AW — Chetk  book  reviews  &  notes)  ' 

ilew  Directions*  for  Higher  Education    (contents'  to  AW) 

Occupational  Oatlpok,  Quarterly  (subscription  to  MK^  also  route4  to  AW) 
'Pe.rsonneJL  &-Guidance  Jfe'Urnal.  (subscription  tp  WC) 

Personnel  Psychalog]^^  (contents  to  LP)  -  ^' 

Research  in  Education  (routed  to  WC) 

Review  of  Education  I^esearchf  contents  to  MK) 

Scientific  American  (contfen^feo*  MK;  ^subscription  to  WC)  • 

Sociology  of  Education  (con^^Hb  to*MK)  ^ 

Vocational  Guidance  Quarter l^^subscription  to'  WC)  ^ 

Work  Li^e  (subscription  to  MK)  *  ,    "  < 


*  B$ck  issues  are  sent  to  us  and  tiled  here- since  ETS  Library 

discards  them  after  2  years;'  5/76 


Er|c  ^      12  V.,. 


■  ( o 


EXHIBIT  1-4 


PROCEDURE  FOR  TYPING ,CARDS~BIB,  SUBJECT,  DUP  AND  $      ,  * 

/        .  ■ 

Make  a  bib  card  for  each  publication;  unless  (a-)  "N,C."  (no^  cataloged)  ap- 
pears in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  .of  the  ptiblication,  or  (b)  a  bib  card  is  al- 
ready attached  to  the  publication.     For  sample  bib  cards  and  standard  forms  for 
frequently  received  publications,  see  Attachment  A  to  this  exhibit. 

The  occupational  title  or  subject-Awhich  i^ill  appear  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  rke  bib  card  is  written  on  the  publica'tion  as  follows; 


file :  Veterinarian 

(or  other  occ.  title) 


file:    Health,  General 

(or  other  subject) 


Update  the  bib^cajtdf  to  include  the  occupational  tljjbtle  or  subject,  if  V 
necessary. 


^       Other  notations  may  appear* as  well,  either  on  the  front  cover  or  the  first 
page  of  the  publication.     In  some  cases,  cards  \d.li  be  stapled  to  the  publica- 
tion.   Locate  the  notation  among  the  examples  below  and  follow  the  procedure 
next  to  it;  ,  ,  '  r 

For  samples  of  the  cards  described  beloT.s  see  Atftachment  B  to  this  exhibit. 


Notation 
"a",    •file;'  Secretary 


\ 


file :  • Zoo  Keeper 
Proposed  Ocjc . 


^le:  ^{-ray^Tech 
dup  hiV 


Procedure 

« 

Type  a  bib  c^rd  only,  unless 
it  is  attached.    Name  of  occ, 
should  appear  in  upper  left-  ' 
hand  coiTner . 

Type  a  bib  card  onlV,  xmlesS 
it  is  artached.  Occupa\ional 
title  and  ''Proposed  Occ.*' 
should  appear  in  upper  lef tr  , 
hand  corner. 

.  it 

Type  a^bib  card  and  a  "dup  bib"  ex- 
^actly  like  it  except  that  "dup  bib" 
will  appear  in  the  up^er  right- 
hand  corner  r^Bier.than  "bA." 
The. name  of  thr^  ^ccupat ion  ap- 
.  pears,' 'inMJie  upper  left-hand  . 
corner.  *  , 


erJc  . 


70. 
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'  4. 


EXHIBIT  1-4  (cbnt.)' 


file::  Psychol^gl 
djug^^bib  ' 


St 


Type  a  dup  bib  card.     Do 'not  make 
a  bib'  card/    Name  of  occupation 
appears  in/ upper  left-hand  corner.- 


f^le:.  Health,  Gen.^ 
dup  bibs  for:-" 

Medical  Technologist 
>X-ray  Technician 

Occ.  Therapis.t 
Proposed  Occ :  Dental 

Lab  Tech.  ^ 

file:    Social  Workjer 
$  catd  t 


\ 


file:  $  Survey,  Many  Occs, 
$  card  for:  ^   .  ' 

Plumber 

Real  Estate  Agent  " 
Dentist 


'J 


.Optometrist 


file:  Pilot- 

dup  bib  &  $  cards  for:  .  . 
Pilc\t  ' 

Flight  Attendant 
Aircraft  Mechanic 

file:  Outlook  Many  Occs. 
^bfejject  card 


In  addi/lon  to  bib  card,  make 
bib  cards  for  all  the?  occupations^ 
listed  exoept  proposed  occupati/ons , 
Proposed  occupations  should  be  ig- 
nored.    The  name  of  the  occupation 
appears  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  card^. 


Mak^  bib  card  and  $  card  ju^t  like 
bib  card,  except  "$"  appears  in-  ^ 
stead  of  ybib/'    Name  of  occupation 
appeark  in  uj>p^  left-hand  corner 
of  car^   ^'  '  4  ^ 
In  addition  to  bib  card,  make  $  card 
for  each  occupation  listed.     $  card 
is  just  like -bib  card,  except 
appears  instead  of  "bib.*'    Name  of 
occ.  appears  in  upper  left-hend 
corner  of  card.     Ignore  any  proposed 
occupations.     Salary  figures  would 
*be  out  of  date  before  they  could  be 
used.  .  .  ^ 

In  ^iddition  to  bib  card,  make  botfi 
dup  bib  and  $  cards  for  each  occupa- 
tion listed.     Name  of  occuf)ation  ap- 
pears in  upper  left-hand  corner.  Igr; 
nore  any  propos^ed* occdpations  Tisted. 

In  addition  to  bib  card,  type  a  sub- 
Ject'card  (^ame  as  bib  car^,  except 
''subject"  appears  instead  of  Vbib") . 
•Name  of  subject  appears  in  upper 
left-hand  corner. 


\ 


EXHIBIT  1-4  (Qont.)r 
^  ^ATTACHMENT  A 


Stand ardjrf or ms  for  bib  caVds  for  frequently  received  publications: 


.Chef 


Bib 


"Chefs  and  Cooks/'  California  Occu- 
pational Guide,  Oct\  1974 


Florist 


Bib 


"Floral  Designer,"  Careers,  Inc. 
Dec.  1973  ^ 


Teacher  Aide 


Bib 


"Jeacher  Aide,"  Chronicle  Guidance 
'^Publications,  1974 


1 

Advtg  Copywriter 

ft' 

"Advertising  Copywriter 

,"  ^.C. 

Occupational  Monop.raph 

(Canadian) , 

1974 

 .  k>  «  —A  

ERIC 


* 

Chef  , 

Bib 

."Chef,"  Job  Fact,  Sheet  '//59, 

Alumna^ 

Advisory  Renter,  Jan.  1974 

*  *  ^ 

• 

** 

& 

15 

Claim  Adj'iister 


Bit 


'Claim  Adjuster  (Insurance)," 
New  Jersey  Job  Guid'e^No.  8^4 . 
Oct,  1974  •  ' 


SI 


EXHIBIT  I-A  (cont.) 
ATTACHMENT  B 


Standard  forms  for  subject,  dup  bib,  and  $  cards: 


Outlook,  Many  Occs. 


*  Subject . 


California  Manpower  Needs  to  1975, 
Dept.  of  Human  Resourcear  De^>elopInent ,  ' 
Oct;.'  196Q 


  \ 


T^adher  At4^  » 


Dup  Bib 


/'Teacher  Aide,"  Chronicle  Guidance  Publi- 
cations, 1974 


r 


4. 


Dentist 


'  $ 


"Pay  Rates  in  the  Public  Service Intei;-: 
natioiAl  Personnel  Management' Association , 
1976  n 

c  '    :  ■ 


ERIC 
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CHAPTER  II  * 

^  ^DING  A  NEW  OCCUPATION  TO  SIGI  •  ^ 

I.'    General  Procedure  • 
 ,  

Adding  a  new  occupation  to  SIGI  involves  four^major  steps:  '  reseaircK,  preparing 
the  wfite-up,  occupational  review,  and  entry  in  the  computer.     Exhibit  II-l  is 
a  checklist  for  use  in  adding  a  new  6ccupation  to  SIGI.*  *  . 

The  firs^t  st.ep  is  research.     The  checklist  identi^fies  .sources  to  be  consulted. 
In  addition,  a  folder  may  have  been  started  for  the  ^'proposed  occupation."  Note's 
on  useful  general  references  not  mentioned  on  the  checklist  may  be  included  in  the 
folder.     Also  the  directions  for  answering  COMPARE  questions  include  specific" 
sources  to  be  consulted ' for  each  question.     See  Exhibit  II-2,  "Sample  Letter  Re- 
ques'ting  Information"  and  Exhibit  II-3,  "Sample  Letter  Requesting  Waiver  of  Fee" 
for  help  in  obtaining  occupational'  information.     Phone  calls  ar^  often  more  ap- 
propriate, than  letters.', 
■f 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  steps  for  adding  a  new  occupation — write-up,  occu- 
pational review,  and  entry  on  the  computer — are  ment^ioned  on  the  clifefklist.  'the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  *  is  to  explain  thes;,e  steps  in  detail.  , 

II      Format  fo^  Answers  to  COMPARE  Questions  and  Overview 

The  28  COMPARE  questions  must  fi-t  into  ^ix  computer'  frames.     In  addition,  a    y  ' 
seventh  frame  must  be  prepared  containing  an  overview  of  the  occupat-iOn.  - 

A.     General  ^Format  ' 

 s   ^  ^  ^ 

1.  *    Each  frame -contains  4  to  8  items,  answers  to  4  to  8  COMPARE  ques- 

tions*/^  ^  , 

2.  Each  question  muSt  iJe  answered  in  no  more  than  6  lines.  Many  will 
be  answered  in  less.       •  ' 

5.     Each  frame  may  contain  no  more  than  24  lines./   .     .  •  * 

4.  E^ach  line  , may  contain  no  more  than  79  characters. 

5.  Tt>  determine  line  count,  set  margin  at  0,  and  type  until  marker  ^ 
&   reaches  79.  '  '  =• 

6.  •  To  conserve  characters,  use  only  one  space  after  periods  and  • 

colons .         s.  ^  ' 

7.  The  total  character  count  for  each  frame  must  not  exceed  1022. 
•However,  the  number  of  characters  permitted  in  the  actual  write- 
up'  is  #ifferent  for  each  frame.     (This  is  because  standard^  phr^ses^     •  - 
sometimes  appear  on  the  screen  and  must  be  .gounted  in  the  total 
count,  although  they^ do  not  always  appear  in  the  write-up.     Also  ^ 
the  number  of  computer  symbols  varies  with  the.- number  of  questions 
per  frame.)    See  Section  II-B  for  the  character  count -to  use  for 
each'  frame.      .        '  ■     •  ,     •  t 

8.  ^For^;the  overview  frame,  23  lines  may  be  used  ip  an  emergency,  but  :^ 

22  is  the  preferred  number.     This  includes  the  standard  lio^^\"Fpr' 
a  copy  press  PRINT;,.."    After,  the  frame  hp$  been  typed,  .c^ount  the 
*    .  ^umber  of  lines  (including  blank  lines)  and*  add  this  number  to  the 
*total  count.    This  accounts  for  space  used  f^r  carriage  return 
symbols. 

9.  See  Appendix  E,  "Style  Notes  for  COMPARE,  Questions  and  Overview."  - 


*  JFor  a  discussion  o^  procedures  used  in  selecting  occupations,  see  Ap- 
*^peft<tix  I.  •  . 


B.  Questions  and  Character  Count  f,or  Each  Frame 
Frame    .  StGI  Question- 


Abbreviation 


Character  Count 


00 


1. 

2 . 
3. 

4. 


♦Definition  of  the  occupation? 
Description  of  the  work  activities? 
Level  of  skill  in  interacting  with' 
data,  people,  things? 
VThere*  to  get  iffore  information? 


Def 
Des 
D/P/T 

Ref 


987 


,5.'    ^Early  Entry:     educaliion  required'^ 

6.  ''Specific  occupational  training? 

7. '    Examples  of  college  courses? 


Ed 

dec  Tr 
Col  Crs' 


1008 


'8.  '  Personal  qualifications? 
9 .    Other^  r ec^uirements?  • 

10.  •  Beginuing  salary?  '  > 

11.  Av era ge^iA'ln come?     (Shows  the  midpoint 

of  salaries  nati9nwide) 

12^    Top  salary  possibilities? 

 J  1  '  ;  

13-    How  salaries  .varv?      •    *  * 

14.  Help  others:     Chances  to  help? 

15.  Leadership:     Chances  to  lead? 

16.  Interest  Field:,.  Which  f-ifeld? 

17.  ^res4ige  level?  ^ 

18.  'bpecial  problems?' 

19.  Physical  surroundings?  " 

20.  Leisure:     hours,  ^c^tion? 


Pers  0 
Other  *  • 
Begin  $ 

Med  $ 
Top  $  . 


$  Var  ^ 
Help. 
Lead  , 
Field' 
Pres 
Sp. Prob 
Phys  Sur 
'  Leis 


21 Independence  on  the  job? 
22/  Variety?  *         *  ^ 

23.  Fringe  benefits? 

24.  '*^tional  eratplovment  outlook?^ 
2  5y^where  are  the  iobs  (U.S.)? 


Ind 
Var 

Fringe  S 
Out 

Loc 


26.-    Security  in  the  occupation? 
2  7 .  Advancement? 
28.    Eow  many  women? 


Sec 
adv 


women 


1004 


997 


1003 


9$6 

f  i 


'1022 


S4- 


III.  Dpcumentation 


The  Information  used  in  each  Write-up  must  he  documented,  question  by  qiiebr 
tion.    To  in ^this  process ,  ref  erence'materials  should  be  marked,  if  p^s;^ 

sible,  as  they  are^  i^ead  and  used,  so  that  the  exact  location  of  the  informa- 
tion quoted  is  recorded .This  is  especially  important  in  the  case 'of  salary 
figures  which  may  be  taken  fi;ctfn  a  tat^e  or  cha.rt  containing  other  informa- 
tioni    Marking  is  done  by  underlining^entences  and/or  making  marginal  notes 
which  are  .abbreviations  of  kev  words'  'in  the  questions.     (See  Section  II-B 
for  abbreviation  for  each  qiiH^tion.) 

■■■■■    .  ■  .  /■  •  -, 

A  3"  X  5".  documentation  card  (doc  card)   is  made  for  each -CO^IPARE  question. 
All  doc  cards  for  one* opcupat ion  (except  the  reference  card)  are  filed  as  a 
set  alphabetically  bv  occupational  title  in  the  card  file  drawers  for  doc 
cards.     (The  reference  card  is  filed  in  the  card  file  for  addresses.) 
f 

Each  doc  card  may  list  one  or  more  sources  used  in  the  6-line  .answer  to  the 
COMPARE  question.     .The  entry  should  identify  the  title,  publi^sher  and  date 
of  the  .source.   ^  If  no  notation  is  given  for  a  filing  location,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  material  is  filed  in  the  folc^er  fot'  the  occupation.^    If  the  publi- 
cation is  filed  on  the' shelf ,  or  in  a  folder  for  another  occupation,  thi6 
should  be  n^ed  after  the  entrv.     Sources  may  include  notes  on  phone  Calls 
kept  in  the  folder. 

The  penciled  date  at  top  center  of  the  card  indicates  the.l^st  date  when  the 
answer  was  revised.     \Then  a  ohange  is  made  on  ^n  old  card,  add  the*,  name  of 
the  new  source,  and  change  the  penciled  date  at  the  top.     Either-  add  the  new 
reference  to  the  card  or  make  a  new  card.     (Sometime.s  the  old  card  may  haVe 
information  which  should  be  retained.     In  that  case,  st^ple^t'he  old  card  be- 
hind the'new  card.)  '  , 


Example : 


3"  X  5"> 


09b  Train 


Flight  Engineer 


.Ed 


3  />/     ,     Flight  'Engineer] 


Def 


Flight  Engineer 


"Flight  -Engr^eer,^:  SRA  Brief,  W71,  ^ 


OOH,  1974-75',  p.  292 


Or^poT-tMnlH e<5  in  .Travel  .Careers,  1976. 

p.  47,  shelf  •         •  '      ■  ' 

2/14/75  phone  call  to  Mrs.  Goldman, 

Am.  Airlines  (212-557-1-234) 


-4- 


IV.    Guide  for  Prep'aratiop  of  Writie-Ups 
A.    Directions  for  Answering  COMPARE  Questions 

Students  see  the  ansi^^ers  to^the  COMPARE  questions  for* three  occupations 
at  a  time;  therefore  the  sfyle,  format,  and  information  included  should 
be  fairly  uniform.  In  addition,  space  limitations  have  made  it  neces- - 
sary  to  develop  uniform  ways  of  getting  as  much  information  afs  possible 
into  a  small  space.       *  ^  "  '  *    «  . 

ks  a  first  gtep,  use  the  Dictionary  of  "Occupataonal  T^Ltles  to°  obtain 
basic  informa*tion  on  the  occupation.     Take  notes  as  suggested  in  Exhi 
II-4, 


Exhibit 


Quest ion-hy-questioa  directions  follow 


/. 


Ok 


"3 


4. 


J  f 


87  >• 


1*    Definition  of  Occupation? 


a.    Check  these  sources: 


materials  in  foldex 

Dictiona^ry  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  (See 

E5<ftibit  II-4.) 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (OOH) 


b»  Directibns: 


?a*^cal 


The  definition  should  classify »the  occupation  in  a  g€h€Jal  fiSld 
of  activity  and  distinguish  it  from  similar  occupations.    If  two  . 
related  occupations  ate  included  in  the  title  (for  example,  Inter- 
preter/Translator) ,  Jboth  should  be  defined  and  the  difference  .be- 
tween the  two  should  -b^  made  clear.  ^        *     -  ' 

pat  ion  can  be  defined  at  several  levels,  use  the-^level  * 
community  or  4-yeai:  college  training  would  be  most  ap^ 
as  the  basic  definition  ^nd  give  information  about  how^ 
or  lovrer  level  occupations  are  different. 

FoV.  example,  Chef /Cook  was  def^in^d  in  terms  of  a  chef  or  head  cook, 
but  gives  information  on  short-order  cook  as  an  example  of  the 
lox^est  level  of  the  occupation.     Surveyor  was  defined  at  the  lev^l 
of  party  chief  or  ordinary  survevy6#*used  by  the  OOH,  but  distin- 
j^uished  from  a  registered  or  lic>ensed  land  surveyor  at  a  higher 
level  and  ficom  rodraan  anjd  instrumentman  at  lower  levels. 


If  it  is  {possible  to  confuse  the  £K:cupation  with  another  similar 
or  related  occupation,  add  a  nofc4  explaining  the  differences  For 
example,  the  definition  of  Optcmietrist  , includes  the' sentence,  *'(Not 
to  be.  coVfused  with  ophthalmolK>gists ,  physicians  who  specialize  in  . 
eye  disea'jie  and  eye  surgery,  o\  with  opticians  who  make  and  fit>   '  ^ 
glasses  to  a  doctor^s  prescription,)***  ^  ^ 

Style  note:   •^^initi.ons  are  written  in  , the  thj^rd^perspn- singulsf 

'^^^  the  subject  understood.  '  -«-».^  - 


c.  Examples:  c 
—  Interpreter 


slatof  • 


Helps /people  of^.^dif  f  er  ent  nations  and/^cultutes  ovetcpine  language 
,  barriers,     Interpreter  orally  translates  what  has  been  said  into 
another  Ijanguage..    T^an^ator  transfers  meaning  in  x^^:itfcen  form,^ 
>     from  one' language  to  anotber.  -  • 

— 'N\rse,  Registered!  '  -       ,Y  '       -  <  /  ^ 

A  prof ess.ional  nurse  who  administ^ers  medical  care  to  patients  undej' 
the  direction  ajr^/a  plw^ician.  '  Only  regist€?red  nurses  may  give  ^ 
patients  drugs7pres<?^^)e3  .by  the  doctor,  *  ^ 


ERIC 
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2.    description  of  Work  Activities? 

■*»  . 
Check  trhese  sources:    materials  in  folder 

'        •  *     DOT   (See  Exhibit  II-4.)' 

'  •  -  -OOH 


b.  DirectioHS 


1 


The  ^Description  differs  from  the  Definition  in  that  it  lists  actual 
dutiles  performed  daily  or  *  at' vaEridbs  intervals.    Active  verbs  in  the 
third  person  singular  v^ill  convey  tH'e  inf  ormatiori ,  in  the  fewest  num- 
ber bf  words.     Begin  With  the  raolBt  cqinmon  duties,  include  the  less 


common  'if  there  is^room,  •       i.  - 

tv/o  or  more  related  ocp'apations  are  included  in  the  definition, 
or  If  there  are -various  specialties  within  an  occupation,  the  duties 
and"  activfties  should  be  *diff  erentiated  in.  the  description, 

c.  Examples: 

*        .  *  ■* 
—  Interpreter/Trans;^.atpr  •    .  ^ 


Interpretei;  translates  orally  either  while  speaker  is  talking  or^ 
after  speaker  has  finished.     Escort  interpreter  travels  ^with  visi-^ 
tors  from  foreign  counti?ies;  conference  interpreter  covfers  meetings 
and  conferences.    Translator  becomes  f amtiliarr  with  subject  matter 
and  produces  written  translation  of  literary  or  technical  materials* 
by  capturing  their. st-yles  and  sen^e;  provides 'kri-tt en  summaries  of 
meetings,  booksr,  artTcles  ,  j^tc .  V  Beans  materials  for  ^ture  trans- 
latiorrs,  '     ^    '  ' 


Jur  se'i,  ;Regis  ter  ed 


7 


Ir.  h'6s7it?.!s~in^--crinics  :     admirfisters  ^mediciries- and  trilatjnents  pre- 
scrib^d^by  the  dpctbr^    Observe^^and  recordsTpymploras  and/progress 
Qfi.x|>aLtaents,  \  Prlk^^     diseas^v^^oni^ates  Jhe^jfh 'and  rel^ilitatioij_ 
te_ach1ng^Datid^ts  how-to  oare  for  themselves.    In  public  health,. 
scno&irf  comimmlxjfr'and  industtial  settings:    pj.ans(jand  carries  out  ^  ' 
proj^ects  to  diagno.se  anu.  prevent  diseases.    Provides  patient  care 
out^gld^fthe -ho^pi^al;^'      '  <^      ^/  \  .  '    •  /  / 


■  1 


> 


22   •  •   ■  •  • 


1. 


* 


3*   .Level,  o&  skill  in*  interacting  with  data,  people ,  things? 
»  •  ^ 

a,    Cheak',th-e§e.  sources:  //  (from  OOH  or  DOT;  see  Exhibit  II-^A'.) 

1     •  *       •  materials  in  folder  .  ^y-^ 

OOH  ■       ■  ,       •  ' 

V.   •  DOT     '    ■  ■     •       '    .  , 


-4 


Directions:     "  .       ',  .  ' 

^Conveniently  the  DOT  has  set  up  a  cod^^or  classifying  occupat^ion^ 
*  which  can  be  used  here.  "The  three  digits  foUoW^g  the  decimal  * 
point  in  a  DOT  ^number  are  ratings  ^.or  level  of  interaction  with, 
data,  people,  and  things,  in  that  order.  SIGI  the  r^upbers 'must 

be  converted  to  a  three-word  classification- 
similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Oyis  classify 
filed  in  Data/People/Things  subject  file,) 
the  numbers  ^nd^  i!ctivities  fit  into  SIGI's 
fications'is  given  ii)-^Exhibit  IIr5,  which  also 


^  verbs--to  be  used  Lo  describe  activities  at  each  leirel 
ow  this  orocedure:      '  .  '  " 


( 

h,  mj»dium,  or  low*-  ^ 
n  (1970  article- 
rt^indicatif^  h^ow 
me  d  lum ,  'o  r  low .  ela  s%  i-- 
cludes*  a  tliesau'rus  of 


A) 


1)  Use  the  chart  in  Exhibit  Tl-S^xi  determine  whether  the  DOT  nam- 
'  bers  would  be  classified  as  hl'p,h,  jneliium  j^^or^  lox 

2)  *  ^ind  ^•ordi>  which  descrihe  the^^ol?  act ivit ieso:?f^^the ,  occupation 

See  if  they  correspond  iWith  the  words  ,u5ed  for  t h g  1?Q$r<tum'b e r s  ^ 
on  the  chart  in  Exhibit  II-5.'    ,  ^        ].    t     '  ^     *  ^'^'^^^^ 

3)  If  they  correspond',  •  decide  .on  .a-j;^few.  v/ords       .auaXlfv  the  kjgh, 
medium,  or  low  level  for  thjs  occuBation  in  question-.-    Bsc^ des- 
criptive adjectives,  aiti-on  veri)s ,_er'-graphie  nhrase^s.  ^  Keep  "^-^-^^ 
them  short.  ■  Try  to  use  wor4$lf  rom  the  cha.rt  which  would  \e  *  ^a^^ 
synonyms  f  or  th$  |?ords  In  the  career  ^fe^cr^tions.^ -«5^D/at^,'~jT?obT?l^, 
or  things  ar^  understood  to  be  objecta       thjS'act-iorl.  *Us/  ^heJ. 

fst  tvpical  activities  fpr  a  par-sort  midx-?9y  3puitKe.  careefr!.         •    ■  _ 
vf  t^e  level  of  Tnt-g^i:^'^t;-Ton  ^  'a?  "indicated  bv  ^Jtb  .descriptions.,  ^  ^ 
['seems  to  differ  from,  the  level  indicated  by  thef DOT  nUmbar>^usa 
(these  J^uidellne^;  to  dett>rmine  whetTier'a  char»ge'  should". be  ma4ei^ 

a)  Try        determine  What  Is  ^nost  t'^J'picallv '  true  of  a  worker 
in  the  field.  \     *  ^     '  .  .    .  ,  -  \  - 

b)  determine  th\e  level  of  interafctipn-  ratherrth^  the  tim-e^ 
spent  in       activi^Ey.    liowever    time  spent  mav  be  an  ad- 

dij^ional  con^&i4££^^io^.«         '  ->  .  ^.  * 

c)  '   Change,  rating  only^if  there  i.s^  a  radical  departure-  fromf 

.the  DOt'^ level.    For  e^canple,*  3lthoup,'h''the  DOT  ^ave  a' low 
rating-  to  the  level  of '"interact  ion  of  musicians  with  . 
"things,'*  it  was  felf  that  musicians  make  precision  use 
'  o6\1htisical  instrument?  and  the  level  shouM  Ije,  changed 
.  .  |to  "high.'^^^^_/    '  "     -  ^  '  '  \  ' 

•  5)  '  Tf  a  write-up  cbv'ers  ^related  occuDatiorts.  or  sul>-ocoupations , 
the  level  of^ritferaction  witrh-sdata-^— people,  or  things  ^might 
.    be  3if  lerent  for  the^various  <^ub-occuT)atiofts.     \'lhen  two  levels 
•    of  D/P/-T  o-re  possiblct  use  the  level  assigned  by  the  DOI?  a^id  • 
'    'exniair.  any  discrepancy  in  parentlieses^^     (See  example  below.) 
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•c.  .Examples :^ 

—  Accountant 


Data:  higK — 'design  systems,  analyze,  evaluate,  record-,  compute 
People:     lowy-^little  direct  interaction.     (Medium  S^r  CPA  who 

jnay  confer  with  clients.) 
Things:    Not  related  to  work  activity.,  • 


—  Architect 


LEVEL,  of;  work  WITH:  ' 
Data:    hiah--plan,  analyze,  solve  problems. 

^People:     medium-,~discuss,  supervise,  present , ideas  persuasively. 
Things:    high — precision  work  such  as  model  and  map  making,  biue- 
^  print  and  scale  drawing. 


d.     Documentatibn : 


Documentation 
*on  the  comput 
source  where ' 
title  does  no 
down 
f 


shpuM  include  t-fae  WT  number  (whifh  does  riot  appear 
er  screen)  ,  and  ^  th§  page  number  Of  ''the  J)aL  ur;  -et-hef  


down  :the  I)OT 
for-eacn. 


the  numher  was  found.  'Sometimes  the  SIGJ  occupational 
t  corr.espoVd  'to  any  one  DOT  title.     Be  sure  to  write 
title  bx  titles  whj 


re  us^d  and  tKe  DOT  number 


Explain  tny  d 
description  s 
member  was  co 
•for  the  decis 


epartures  from  the  DOT,  number.     Documentation  of  the - 
hould  be  Sufficient  to  cover  changes,  but  if  a  staff 
nsulted,  this,  should*  be  recorded  along  with  the  r^easons 
ion»  '  .  * 


Data,  Peep 


fe,  Th 


ings 


Musician/music-  teacher 
•\  (152.048) 


DOT    Vol,   1,  3rd  Ed. 


P- 


488  =  .musician 

111  =  teacher  (152.028) 


It  was  felt  that  since  musicians  make  precision 
-use  of  musical  instruments,  the  level  for  "things" 
should  be  changed  jfo  "High."    Conference  witk  >IK 
on  6/10/74       ,  .  ^ 


'  'ft,- 

^  c 

ERJC 


.  Q  1 


2^. 


4 

1 


/ 


Line,  pount  for  D/P/T:  .  ^ 

The' total,  count  for  ^hi^  frame,  987,  include'^  the  phra.^e  "Level  of 
work  with'*^  hnt  does  i\ot  include  the  words  rMata,"  ^'people,"  or-^things." 
These  .words  *must  appea^  in  the  write-up  followed  by  a  colon  and  two 
spacfes  (rather  than  one)  a-'fter  the  colon. 


ERIC 
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• 
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4,    I'/here^^  get  more  information?^"        (Referei^ce)     ^  , 
a.     Check  these  sources:    materjLals  in  folder    .  ^sy^ 


Gale'g  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  Vol,  1/ 
(in  Ers  Libra ryT       "^"^^  *~ 


b,     Dijrectitjns ; 


The  answer  to^  this  qyest ion"  sbou^d        the  nam^e  and  address  of 

\a  pro-fessional  organization- willing  to  sen'd  inf ortnat/ion  to  a 
student  who  has  been  using  SIGI,  .  Soiie^imes  two  or^nizat ions*^ 
^are  ll^sted.  if  there  is  no  source  of  free  literatu*4,  suggest 
\     J^hat  student  see  a  guidance  counselor.       *•  .a 

.  If  there  are  manv  or^^ani^t ions^  to  choose  from,  "ae^lect  the  one 
or  two  most  likely  ca  send  out  free-career  brochctes  or  other 
information  to  the'  students  .-^  This  mv  not  necessaril?^  be  the' 
organization  most  useful  for  suppivine;  "sfalarv  »in.forma A'on,'  nor 
an  organization  ;int_erested.  in  j>lacing  graduates^n  jobs. 

Verify  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  organizajion^[and,  Incid^n-. 
tally  the  address  and  zin'code)  by  pi>one  call?^  This  call'may 
•  '  ^    -also  be  useful  for  obtaining  addiCibnal  >inf  Qrm^on' on  the, 
occupation.    .      .       "  •  ,  '  "^^ 

Q,    Bxa%p*le  r 

—  Lawyer 

The  / 
1155  Eac 
v^nica  go ; 


Bar 


■\S  s  cc  ia  c  ion 


50th  Street 


50637 


d.  Documentation: 


C-   Sciance  Lab  £ech  ; 

Free  career  ait^Tature  is 
unavailable,     See^  yoMr, col- 
lege cr.unselpr  wh^-nay  know 
about  the  local  market  and 
^training>requircd/        '  ^ 


b^b -^^^^  card  is  necessary,     l^ferenoi^  are  kept  upt-^o-date  on 
file  cards  in  the 'file  diraver'for  Professional  Aap094ations , 
Since  there  are  often  three  or  four  cards  for  orid' dcfcupation, 
the  card  or  cards  for  associations  used  as  references  invSIGT 
script  should  be  mrked  "Reference." 


At  least  once  ^  year  t^ese  references  sl^ould  be  ctiecked  by 
phoYie.     IndicatJe  the  date  of  confirmation  or  changfe  by  a 
penciled  note  at  the  top  of  the  card. 


1  i 


Since  references  are  alsp  used  for  obtaining  information  for 
SIGI,  names  of  people  cdntacted  at  the  organization  should  be 
noted  on  the  card. 
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Example: 


Prof.  Assoc. 
Reference 


Lawye^ 


The  American  Bar  Asspciation 
^1155  East  60t:h  Street 
Chicago /iL  60637 


ces  Utley 


er|c 


0,1 
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5,,  ^ Early  Entry:  -  education  required?  •  *    '    '  . 

CheckVhese  sources;    materials  in  folder' 

'        subject  folders  and  cards  for 
*  ,  '*Basic  References^     ,  o  / 

professional  assbciaUions 

Directions:  '   ,  *  *' 

r)     State  minimum  requirements, » biTt  Indicate  o^her  levels  .  •  ^«    '  ^ 
available,  such  as  apprenticeships,'  progr.ams  in  com-    /      "  •* 
munlty  colleges  and  technical  schools,  4-yeaif  programs, 
and  graduate  degtees/*-  ^ 
2)    Decide* on  a  value  rating  from  th^  deT^.nitions/of  the  ^ 
rating  levels  of , the  value^EARLY^  ENTRY  In^  Exliibif  II-6.  . 
VJrlte  th'e*  r*^ting  in  the  inai:^in  fop  ti-he.  computer  "operator . 
St'tle  Note:  /       ,    '  •  ' 

^)     If  h^gh -school 'graduation  us  necessary,  vn^itej 

"High  school  diploma  required."  \  ,  -  , 

b)    'if  high  school  ^graduation  is  not  necessary , .write:         *  • 
»    \     .      "Some'high  school  re^Jyired,"  or  "No  formal  requireflfents . " 


s 


^  ■        c.     Examples:^         ,     *^    .  ,  ^ 

—  Interpreter /Translator 


Bachelor's  degree  usually  required.    T;:a'iningr  on  the  graduate  ' 
level  bedomiirg  more  comrn'on  for  int-erpreters  and  translators  *  - 
as  part,  of  a  mast;er*s  or  certificate  prograjn.     Good  l^ckground 
•or  relevant  experience  may  allow  shorter  training.:  % 


—  Welder 

•  High  school  diploma  preferred.  .  -Further  training  offered  by 
community  colleges,  vocat ionalAnd 'technical  ©'qhools.  ^a? 
lor'^s  degree  required  for  a  c^Ber  in  welding  e^:ftgineeriH;g 


95 
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Check  these  sources:    materials  in  folder 

OQH 

subject  folders  and  cards  for 
.  ^  ,  "Basic  References"' 

^  ^  .  ^      -     "Apprenticeship  Programs"  ^  *  -  « 

professional  associations 
•    /  * 
Directions :    .       .  ' 

i  '  '       '  '  * 

Occupational^ raining  includes  the  following:  apprenticeships, 
ioternships,  work-study  experiences,  govetnment-sponsored  train-^ 
ing ^programs ,  company-sponsored  training  programs,  summer  or  part 
time  work;  and/or  hobbies.     Training  may  or  may  not  be  required. 

Be  sure  to  do  i\ve  following: 

1)  Give  as ^uch  detail  ^s  space  allows. 

2)  Indicate  time  required  for  training, 

3)  Indicate  skilly  which  must  be' learned especially  for 
apprenticeships, 

4)  When  refeirting  to  government  training  programs,  say: 
"Check  your  state  employment  service  for  possible  govern- 

^     ment-sponsored  program.*^ 

Examples :'  ,  '  ' 

--  Industrial  Engiheeicg      ,  . '        '  ^  ,     .    -  " 

^  •  ♦ 

In  some  schools,  classroom  study  alternates  with  practical 
experience.    Also  many  large  companies  have  train.ing' programs 
for  beginning  engineers. 

—  Newspaper  Reporter 

Exi)erience  on  high-  school  and  college  rie'wspaper  or  ^small 
weekly  or  daily  paper  is  desiralsle.     Summer  internships  on  ^' 
newspaijets  available\f or  college  students.  ^ 

—  .Physician  .  .  \ 
'  2-6  years  internship  in^a  host>ital.          *               •     .  * 

— ^Teacher,  Math        *         '  '  •    -  ''v 

/Practice  teaching  required  as  patt  of  college  training  for 
public  school  teacl^ing.  •  , 

■^^  Optician  ^        ^         ^  ^ 

Optical  technicians  and  dispens^ing  opticians^  pick  up 'skills 
through  informal  on-the-job  training;  fottoal  apprenticeship 
preferred:    ihc^ude's  practice  in  lensometer  measurements,  lens 
cutting,  edging,  drilling;  supervised  practice  with  patients; 
.    familiarity  with  contact  lenses  and  artif icidl  eyies. 

•  ,  -96       ■  .  ■ 
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7.    Examples  of  college"  Courses  : 


a.     Check  these  sources: 


material  in  fplder 
OOH 

college  catalogs  (SIGI^sKelf  or.  ETS  Library) 
(Use  Codlege  Blue  Bpok  or  Counselor's  Guide 
to  Am^iQan  Colleges  in  ETS  Library  to  find 
colleges' which  gffer  programs  in  the  parti- 
'cul4r.  field.    Then  look  for  most  recent 
catalog  for  those  colleges  in  ETS  Library- 
collection.  )  '  - ' 


Directions : 


The  format  for  the/answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  educa- 
tional classification  of  the  occupation.     (See  section  on  "Overview" 
for ^directions  for  assigning  a  classification.)    Refer  to  the  ap- 
propriate clasysification  below: 

^  7  f  / 

1)^  prof" occupations  (graduate  training  requijfed) :  * 

List/ undergraduate  and- graduate  courses  separately.. 
Name  <i'ourses  from  area  gf  specialization  first;  add  general 
zburses  if  space  allows ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  foreign  language  requirement 
for  Ph.D.     Include  foreign  language  in  the  undergraduate  lAst 
if  required  for  entrv  into  the  graduate  program,  o 

For  dental  school medical  school  and  veterinary  school,  List 
■undei;graduate  courses  required  for  entry,  ^  Other  graduate  pro- 
gram^ are  not  likely  to  have  such  rigid  requirements, 

gradiiiate  scfcool  has  a  special  name  such  as  School  of  Archi- 
tecture or  Law\chool,  use  the  special  name  instead  of  merely 
"GRADUATE."  •  ,  ' 


V  


Example : 
Lawyer 


UNDERGRADUATE:     liberal  aJ^  with  emphasis  on 
skills—  English,  history,  economics,  other  socJalr%cien 
logic  and^ulilic  speaking;  engineering  and  sciences  for 
law.    LAW  SCHOOL:     contracts,  property  law,  judicial--' 
specialize  in  fields  teuch  as  tax,  real  estate,  labor, 
or  corporation  law. 
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Z)    GRAD  o-c«upatlons  ("graduate  training  r^conujiended) 

Pollox^.  general  directions  for     PROT  occupation. 

Use  the  phrase  ('GRADUATE  (^slrable)"  when  listing; 
gradxfate  courses 

I        •  * 

Example : 

—  Social  Worker 

/  UND^SGRADyA^E':    p^chology,  urban  problems,  minority  - 

groJ^ps,  pro'b.lems  of  youth,  contemporary  society,  devlaixt 
behavloi?^  jjaarrlage^  ^nd  the  family,  field-  experience,;  .' 
GRADUATE  .  (desirable)  :    cour^ses  in  topic's  such  , as  social 
•  *        case/work^  social, group  work,  community  organizing  and 
.planning,  -social  work  research,  psyehiatxy  and  mental 
hygiene,  sociocultural  concepts/  social  welfare, i  plus 
field  experience.         .  ,  ^ 

•3)    BACH  occupations  (bachelor's  degree  required): 

For  most-.of  these  occtipations,  only  undergraduate  cpurses 
will  be  listed.    Therefore,  begin  directly  with  names  of  . 
courses.      •  < 


—  Industrial  Engineer  ,         ,  .     j  • 

J  tfniverslty-level  math  and  physics,  chemistry,  eilgineer- 

ing  graphics,  computer  programming^:  business  ^management ; 

V-         psychology,  industrial  engineering,  individua>l  and  or- 
ganizational behi^i/ior,  Jiuman  factors- in  engineei|ing  de-  ♦ 
,        sign,  management  and  organization;*  cost  fundamentals, 

production,  planning  and  control,  engineering  economics./ 

When  graduate  coursfe^  are  mentioned,  use  the  intrddjaction* 
"GRADUATE  (if  desired) "  T   '  . 


Example : 


~  Chemist 


.General  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  biochemis^ti^y ,  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis,  phy^sics,  instiruniental  * 
analysife,  statisti-cs.    GRADUATE  (if  desired):  specialized 
work  in^  such  a^ete^  as  radiochemistry*;  nuclear  c|iemistry, 
chemical  bonding,  chemical  thermodynamics,  quantum  chemi- 
stry, atomic  and  molecjj.lar'  structure,  high  polymer  chemi- 
stry, etc.  ,    '     ,  ^  . 
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SHUD  occupations  <bachelor's  degree  recpnmiended  biit.-fiot 
required)/  '   ,      '  /'      *  ,  • 

/  ,  if   "  ■      ■  ':  ■'   ;  ; 

Separate^  into  courses  for  the  first' twO'  years.,an4'  cb^rses 


for  the/ 3rd  and  4th"  years*  . 

Begin/ "FIRST  2  YEARS,.  Then  ^dd,  "B/ 
RECO^ENDED— 3RD  AND  4TH  ^EARS...;" 

Example:  \,  .    -  ' 


ELOR^S  DECJREE 


,7-  Newspaper  Reporter 


FIRST  2  YEARS:  -English,  wHtin^, '  journalism^' |news  report- 
ing   and  editing,  soAolog'y,  ♦  political  sci^hc^,  economics 
psychology-;     BACHELOR'S  JJEGI^'E  REC0MMEOT)ED~3ED  AND  4TH 
YEARS  i    advanced  , and  mo^e  sp(eciali3ed  courses|  in  news,  re- 
porting, fact  finding/ photo- journalism,  maga'zine  and  / 
feature  writing,  interpre^tive  writing,  investigative  re- 
porting, hiafopy  of  journ^lisTn,  press  law,  and  ethics. 


WICH  Qtrcupations  :<eiitheT  two-year  or  four-year,  pro-ams,  pos- 
sible) :  .  V         '      .  r  '     • ;  ^  ' 


List  2-ye,ar  and.,4-^year  ptograms  sepa^rately. 
Example: 


—  Nurse,  Registered 


2rYEAR  PROGRAM:    anatomy,,  physiology',  (ih^tnistry,  micro- 
-biology,  sociology,  social ^ptoblems ^  npjt^ition',  medical 
terminology,  nursing  (mental  health',  irfed^ca}- surgical, 
pediatrics,  maternal-inf ant ,  criticaL/cate)(ju  4-TEAR 
PROGRAM:'  pre-professional  biology,  cjheniisCry/ mlcrb*-^ 
biology,  physics,  psychology,  sociolqgyi  pro^^^s^ional 
courses  involving  problem- solving  and';  deci's^on-making 
In  speciafized  areas  ^of  nursing, 

■  /•  '    ,  •     '    .  '  - ' 

TERM  occupations  (one,  two,,  or  three  yeat/s  c/f  preparation  be- 
yond high  school  required):  /'    /    //  ^ 


There  are  many  possibilities  among/the  tMM  occupat^-ons : 


a)    Occupa^iona.f or  which  commun^y  colflege  or  technical 
-school  training  is  a  necessity,  alaf  4-fyear  programs 
are  being  introduced: 


Begin,  "COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OR  TECroJICAL  SCHOOL. 

Include  ''.4- YEAR  COLLEGE' PfiOGRAM?,  AL$0  AVAILABLE.**  * 
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Example J  - 

Engineering  Technician 

SEVERAL  POSSIBILITIES,    COMMUNITY  COLLEGj;  OR  TECHNICAL  , 
SCHOOL:    algebra,  trig.,  physics,  eng.  graphics,  eng. 
orientation;  also  courses  in  area  of  specialization 
--^erohautical,  civil;,  industrial,  etc.)^  such  as, mechanics 
surveying,  mate.ip'ials  design,  machine  shop,  Indus,  pro- 
cesseSi  machine^de^ign.    ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING,  MILITARY 
TRAINING,  &  4-YEAR  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 


> — f 


b)  Occupations  for  which. community  college  or  technical 
scbool  training  is  virtually  a  necessrity:.        '  / 

Begin,  "COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL'.*."  ' 

Add,  if  appropriate,  "APPRENTICESHjlP  PROGRAMS  (or  "ON^ 
.OTE-JOB  TRAINING")    ALSO  AVAILABLE."" 

Example: 

—  Dental  Hygienist-  ,  a:    •    '  • 

"COMMUNIT^^ COLLEGE^. OR  TECHNICAL  SCHQOL::"    dental  •a\fd  oral 
hygiene,  anatomy '^nd*  physiology oral  histology,  oral 
pathology,  dentai-  health,'  derftdl  mat/erials  and  practice, 
'radiology,  chemistry,  microbiology , /pharmacology ,  and 

^  practica,l  clinical  experience.  / 

c.) ^O^QCupations  for  which  apprenticeshlp^or  on-the-job  train- 
ing is  preferr'ed,*  but  community  college  oi^  technical  school 
^    training  is  available:  * 

Begin,  "APPRENTICESHIP  PREFERRED"  ^r" ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 
PREFERRED;." 

Also  include,  "USEFUL  COMIIUNITY  COIXEGE  COURSES..." 

Example:  ^  ^ 

~  Machinist  « 

APPREN3:iCESHIP  PREFERRED.   /USEFUL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
COURSES:    machine-shop,  drkfting  and  graphics,  draft- 
ing and  design  problems, /t£6chnical  math,  mechanics,  n- 
,physics,  mkterials,  suryeMng,  power  devices.. 
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—  Telephone  Craftsworker         -        .  .  • 

•    •  .  •  /  •^^'^ 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING^  PREFERRED.     APPRENTICESMPS  AVAIL-  . 
*     ABLE.     NO  SPECIFIC  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS.     USEFUL  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  COURSES*     electromechanical  or  electronics 
technology  courses/  such  as  electrical  drafting ,  elec- 
trical' cons  t'ruct  ion;  electrical  probl^s,  AC-DC  pir- 
cuits,  electronic  components  and  circuits,  applied 
physics,  transmission  and  distribution,  electric  motor 
control,  illumination  techniques,  electric  codes,  in- 
*  tlustrial  electronics. 

d)  Occupations  for  which  there  are  several  possible  routes —  • 
on-the-job  training,  apprenticeship,^  community  college  or 
technical  school:  % 

Begin,,'  ^'SEVtRAL  POSSIBILITIES.  .  . " 

Include,  '^APPRENTICESHIPS  '(or '**ON-THE- JOB  TRAINING")  ALSO 
AVAILABLE,"  if  appropriate.  .  ^ 

Example:  *  ^ 

~  Chef /Cook         '      '       [  *      ■      *  . 

SEVERAL  POSSIBILITIES.     COMMUNITY  COLLEGE:  quantity 
food  preparation,  principles  of  baking,  .nutrition,  food 
cost  accounting,  sanitation  and  safety,  food  purchasing, 
handling,  storage,  equipment  selection.     PRIVATE' COQKING 
SCHOOL:    general*^ cookery ,  French  cuisine,  banqu'fet ,  buf- 
fet,  institutional  food  service j^^xost  control,  sanita- 
tion,^ purchasing.  APPRENTICEShTpS  AJH)  ON-THE-JdB  TRAINING 
ALSO  AVAILABLE.  ^  •  . 

e)  Occupations  for  which  no  preparation  beyond  high  school  is 
necessary:      ^    "  ^  ' 

Begin,  "NO  COLLEGE  WORK  REQUIRED.     ySEFUL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
COURSES:"  -  ^  '  . 

Example:.  .  *    .  -     '  , 

~  Receptibnist  ,         \  '  ' 

NO  COLLEGE  WRK  REQUIRED.    -USEFUL  COMAjNITY  COLLEGE 'COURSES 
,  ,        typingV  stenography ,  of  f  ice*  practice,  busiiiess  coramunica- 
t loviy  speech ,  English .  / 


.10.1 


Personal,  qua \ificat ions?     *       .  * 

\  '    ^     '         ^  -  ,  ' 

a.  %   Check  theslp  sources:    material  in  folder 

OQH         ,  * 
DOT  (See  Exhibit  11-4,) 
professional  associations 

b.  Directions: 

The  answer  is  ^tifeually  giveti  in  terms 'of  jzharacter  traits  and 
abilities  such       mathematical  or  mechanical  ability,  manual  ' 
dexterity,  neatness,  a  liking'for  details,  patience,'  curiosity, 
.imagiliktion,  goodWemory,  ability  t®  get  along  with  others*,  ^ 
.ability  to  communicate  otally  or^  in  writing,  attractive  ap- 
pearance, etc.    Avoid  referting  to' high  of  low  intelligence.. 
When  it  is  an  import\ant -factor  ,\.  as  i,n  the  case  of  a  physician, 
use  the  phrase,  "outstanding  scholastic  achievement/* 

*  Physical,  health ,  stamina,  and  good  eyesight  and  hearing  may  be 
mentioned'  they  are  highly  desirable.  If  a  minimum  level  is 
required ,  it  should  be  mentioned  under  ^^Other  Requirrqments, " 

Useful  or  required  talents  may -be  worth, including,  for  example 
the  ability  to  play  the  piano,* 

Style*  note:    A 'good  ^ay  to  say  a  person  should  look  neat  and 
shower  "regularly  is,  ^'^Should  make  a  favoi:able 
.  '  impression  in  manner,  speech,  dr^ss," 


c,  EXamj^les; 

—  Advertising  Copywriter 


A  flair  for  langu^e;  understanding  of-  humati  behavior; 
'    imagination  and  originality;  ability  to  accept  criticism 
and  make  important  points  tactfully;  ability  to  work  with 
others  under  pressure,    H^lpfiil~l:o  be'  an  avid  reader  and 
have -a  sense  of  humor.  * 

—  Nursing  Assistant  /J  '   ^  —  "  , 

Desire^  ^to  hfelp  other s~and~d^al  .wlth'Sick  persons;  ability 
to  communicate  \^11  with^  patients  and  staff;  stability/ 
under  presfHite;  willingness  to  accept  tnenial  tasks;  goo5 
health;  tact;  ability  to  follow— simple  directions;  c^er- 
ful  personality ;  manual  dexterity, 

—  Optometrist 

jEnt^rest  in  science  and  math^  good  business  sense,  ability 
to  work  with  people,  and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 
Manual  dexterity  important sf or  usfng  delicate  instruments,, 
Hearing  must  be  good,     -'V  .  '  .  . 
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Plumber 


A  knack  for  trouble-shooting.    Mechanical  aptitude,- mai\ual 
dexterity,  and  the  ability  to  read  blue  prints;    Work  requires- 
great  accuracy,*  an(^  .care.    Good  health,  physical  .stamina;  and 
safe  working,  "habits  important,.  .  ^  '     *      i  \ 


•  •   •  ■ »       ^'  .        .....  ^ .    ■  .l 

9.^>0the.r  requirements?      '  ♦  !     '  } 

a.^  Chec^  these  sources:    professional  associations  (often  the  best 
.        '       •  ,  .       '  '         #  *'Soutpe  for  up-t07date  requirements,.  There  ^vH" 

/    '  '       •  .  is  no  quick  antf  easy  guide  to  licensing     *  "i'Tj- 

requirements.)    ,       -  ,  ^  •/      •  •> 

•  *.  (  .  ,        s^materials  in  folder     .     t         *    •      '  * 

,  .  '.subject  folder  and  cards  for  ' 

*        .         '''Certification  and  Licensing" 


b.  Directions: 

*  '  *  *         Any*  requirements  for  licensing/ (Certification,  registi'y,  ^ap- - 
prenticeship,  or  membership  in  a  professional  assofciation  should 
.  >e  mentfone^d  here.  .  Sometimes  U/  S."  citizenship ,  age,  height,' 

or  yeight  requirements  are  set  by  law  ^ftd^hould  be  stated. 

-  If  there  are  no  formal  ed^ational  requirements,  ,but  knowledge 
of  the,  field  is  ^essential  Tor  success,  it'shouid  be  mentioned; 
for  exiample,  a  knowledge  of  plants  for  Nurs^ryman/Landscaper. 

•  ^  /  ) 

In  jsome  f,ields,  continuing  education  requiremfents  are  also  being 
legally  estibli'shed  or  recommeiKied       prof  ess  ional  assocflations. 
In  others,  it  may'  simply  be  Important to  keep  up  with  current  re- 
*♦  search  "or  update  skills.    AVoid  the  term  '^continuinfg  education"^ 

-in  the  write-up  which  may  sdmply  mean  adult  education.  'Use  other 
•appropriate  explanations. 

.Useful  or  required  skills'  (such  as' gyping)  \re  not  considered 
'personal  qualifications  and  should  be  mentioned'  as  requirements.  ' 

'  The  nee<i  for  capital  to  oyen  a  business  or  submission  of  a  port- 
\    •  folio  shoi^ld  also  fee  mentioned.       /'  .     \  '      •  ' 

•  ''  • '  -  >.  ^ 

^^her  kinds  of  requirements  could  include  supplying  owa.ttools, 
having^a  <iriver|s  license,  not  having  a,  felony  re'cotd .  These 
requirements  should  be  mentioned  ^nly  when*  the'y  are  ciHiciaJf  to 
the. occupation;  for  example,  ,a  driver^s  license  for  a  social     '  * 
.service  aide,  personal  tools  to  be^  supplied  by  a  pli^ber. 

^    •  '    *   /  1 

*     c.    mamples :  »    •  ^  -  . 

*  —  A^ertising  Copywriter 

Expected  to  bfe  able  ^to  type.     Portfolio  is  reqalred';  •  *5 

—  Nursing  Assistant  "  ,  ^(^. 

Nofie  f   .    •  * 
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— optometrist 

^All  states  require  optometrists  td  be  licensed  (usually  must 
pa3S  written,  Oral,  and  poetical  exam).    Most  j^tAUes  re^quire' 
optometrists  to  take  some^c^mfses,  every  yeai^  to  keep  with  new 
^developments  in  .the  field.    CHECK  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  YOUR  STATE. 
Considerable  capital  necessaxy-  to  open  own  practice.' 


~  Plumber 


?  ^Usially  muat  be  between  16  and  25  to  become  an  dpprentice;|^ 
3:af  t>er  5  years  must  tak^  an  exam  on  plumbing  skills  .^nd* 
r  local  .building -codes  to  become  licensed  Journeyman;  tnust^^^ 
f  have' 3-4  years  of /experience  and  pass  advanced  exam..tji^ 
become  master  plumber  and  do  contracting.  Usuallo^to- 
vide  own  hand  tools;  driver's  licenser 


INCOME  (National  Figures)  '  .  *  ' 

10 .  •  Beginning  salary?  ^         .        ,  *^ 

11..   Average  income?     (Shows  the  midpoint  of  -salaries  nationwide) 

12,    Top  salary  ^possibilities?  .  - 

(Since  these  three  questions  arfe  closely  delated,  and  information  must 
be  hahdled  in  the  same  way  for  all  three,'  ge^ieral  directions  will  be 
^gi'ven  for  selecting  sources  and' writing  up  the  information  for  all  three 
categories  of  income,  followed  by  speciffic  directions''f or  each  ^category.. ) 


a."  Check  these  sources:    material  in  folder  ^         •    ^  ' 

folder  and  jcards  for     *     ^  ,        .  . 

*.  "Salary  .Surveys,  Many  Occupations,.,'*, 

\     •       ^      ?    .  professional  associations  and  sources 

^  suggested  by^  th^m  ^  , 

^    '  OOH  .(last  re^crrt^-call  writers  for  sources 

of  most  'recent  inf ormatioiv, ) 

National  salary  surveys  conducted  by  professional  asaooiations ,  unions,  or 
^  the  Bureau  ^pf -Labor .  Statistics  are  preferred  sources.     Local  data  cannot  be 
-assumed  to  be  typical  because  pay  scales  vary  widely  by  geographic  area  and 

by  employer^     (I^at  Jthe  local  Princeton  beauty  parlors  pay  is  not  adequate 
*  inf ormatioi\.3    T^en  the  local  data  section  is  added  to  SIGI,  ho\^ever,  it^ 

will  Include^staAewide  salary  information  for\^e  s^at6  where  tlie  particular 

SIGI  user  college  is  located.  .  -        *      •  *  '  .  * 

•     ■    y  '  . 

TriLfor  primary  sources  rather  than  someone  else's  review  or -summary.     If  4 
figures  are  given  ovet  trie  phone,  "^sk  to  ha^e  published  material  ,or  a,  xerox-^ 
pf  reievant  pages  sent  along  for  filing  as  documentatiorl.     Surveys  are  often, 
very  exp^sive  ($40-$50)  bud  most  organizat;^offs  wfll  waive  the  fee  because 
SIGI  is  performing  a  service  ttix  'students,     (See  Exhibit  .11-3      for  sample^ 
^  letter '  re^questing  a  waiver  of  fee,)  *     ^  .       '  » 

Check  the  total  number  and  status  of  worker's -included  in  a  given  survey, 
(A  salary  study  of  an  association's  memb^ship  is  xtot  acfequate  if  its  mem- 
be*rship  is  a  tiny  segment  of  all' the  workers  in  that  occupation,)  Occa- 
sionally a  well-selected  small  sample,  such  as  the  University  of  T^as 
N'ational  Survey  of  Hospital  Sal^aries,  is  representative.     If  the  sample  is'  • 
small,  firtd  out. on  whg^t  basi§  it  i^as  selected,* 

*Do  not  use  data  more  than  two  yeara^old,  ^  AvojLd  OOH  figures  for  this  reason. 
They  are  usuaM-y  three  years  old  by  the  time  a  new  edition  is  off  the  press,^ 

If  an  occupation  ds  one  xor  which*  information  is  uniisyally  *hard  to  get.  It 
may  be»  necessary  to  use  esti-mates  from  knowle^dgeable  persons  in  the^national 
associ'atioils,    OOH  figures  adjusted  for  inflation  could.be  used  as  a  back-up 
source  in  such  cases.    Other  last* resort  sources  could  ^e  statewide  data, 
information  for  one. large  representative  industry, ^  or  a  very  small  sample. 
As  a  very  last  resort,  see  Occupational  Characteristics,  from  i9'70  Census* 
(l^rge  wjiite  volume  on  shelf 
number/of  occupat;ions. 
from  this  base  year. 


which  contains  1970  income  figures  on  a  vast 
An  estimate  for  the  y^er  desired  can  be  computed 
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General  Directions :     '  ^  y         .     ,  ' 

Salary  infonnat ion  should  be  given  in  as  much  d^tailv'as^  space  ^llows. 

It  should  be  cott^istent  with  the  amount  of  education^desciribed  earlier 

in  the  writ.e-up  as  well  as  with  inforfl^ion  on- Ipcation  and  advancement. 

Far  example,  if  people  in  -an  occupatiori  work  fdt  the  federal  government 

or  teach  in  .colleges,*  infotmation  pn -federal^  earnings  and  salaries  of 

collej^e  teachers  should  be.  i||cludiBd,,  ^Diffetences  be'tweep  union' anci  non- 

union  rates  should  also  be  n^ed  if  available.    Top  salary  information 

should  irlclude  earnings'  for  ppsltions  mentioned  unde,r  adyancement% 
<^  '    .  •*  ^        * »  . 

•Give  aAnual  salary  fates'.    The^e  can  be  computed  from  hourly weekly , 
or  monthly  rates  by  using  a  (Conversion  chart.     (See  Appendix  D.'> 
In  the  case  of  laborers  usually  paid  ^y  the  hour,  give  the  hourly  rate 
and^the  computed  figure  f9r  e  year  at  that  rate.    Give  ranges,:^heii' 
3va/labl)a»„  Variation' in  earnings^  can^  bfe  ^nentioned,  but  most- be  repeated  ' 
under  question  12' on  salary  variability.    'Income  ox  wages  should  be 
written  "per  y^ar''  or  "pier  hour"  and  NOt  "an  hour^*  or  "a  year,-"  '  Use 
a  comma  in'salary  figures  over  $1*0,0100;  tot  four-digif  figures',   do ' 
not.  .  '  •  '  .  . 

Avoid  the  us^- ol  technical  terms  such  as 'median  and  mode  in  the  write^ 
\ip.     Too  much  qualification  .can  caujie  ^confusion.  -  fie' as.  technical  as 
possible  on  the  doc  car c}s,  .however;  tell  exactly  how  thfe  figures  were  ,  ^ 
arrived  at/  '  .  ,  •  '     '      •  • 

IVhen  reliable  national  salary  figures  are  not  available.  It  may^  be  neces- 
sary to  substitute  other  data.  -  Always  quajify  the  figures  by  usii\g  such 
phrases*  as     ^     •  .  ,  '  . 

*  "Estimated  average...*"  «  ^  '  ' 

"Limited  data  show..."  <    *  •     '     *       ^     '       .  < 

-  ,     •    ^,'"Limited  data  suggest..."   .        -  '  ^  ^\ 

"Figures  froin  selected  cities  indicate*..."         s'  — \  ^ 
>  ^'Only  figures  available  are.  .  \     .•  '  . 

>"No  ^nforq^&tion  available;   'scarcity  of- j\)bs  forces  m^ny* ' 
to  do  supplemental  work-*"  ..(as  fbr  actor)   ^        .  - 

"Income  uncertain."  .(as  for  free-lance  arti'st,  etc.) 
'NOTE:^    Ittcome  varies  widely.*"  (as  -for^  farmer,  -fete.)  ^ 

*  •  » 

P'inal^y.,  be  sure  to  date  all  'salary  information  in  SlCl.     Students  should 
know  whether  they  are  comparing  data  from  the  same  or  dif/erent  y^rs,  - 
-Use  date  of  data  collection  (NOT  date  of  publication) .    Be  siire  figures^ 
are  not  more  than  two  years  old..    Follow  this,  form:  ' 

Ih  most  cases  where  there  is  OAly  one 'date  per 'c'ategory--beg. ,  med .  ,  ^ 
top— the  date  will  appear  at  the  end,  after 'the  final  period,  with' only 

■•one  9pace  preceding-  it.  ,  For  examples  "$8000  for  musician?  with  l^ach"  - 
ei-or'sVdegree.  '  (1973)"  'in  some  cases,  just  to  confuse  the  issue,' 'two  V 
dates  are  required  for  one  category.  When  that  happens,  the  date-will  ^ 
appear  as  , part  of  the  s~entence.,  For  example:  "$80fi0^6.3:^JHU8icians 

■  with-^tacbqlor's  degree  (1973  dat^.    $9000  fon  mpsic^^ns  with  master'.a 
degree  (1974-da_ta)."  Vl '    .  •  ^ 


Direct ion9*  for  each 'income  category:  .  '  ,  .  ^ 

'1)    Beginning  salary?         -   .      -  *  \ 

Beginning 'Salary  is  fiot  necessaVily^  tlie  lowest  salary  in  the  oc-cu- 
pation.    The  beginning  salary  intone  state  may  be  much  higher  than 
the  beginning  salary  In^some  other  state*    If  p'o^sible  give  a 
national  -average  ^or;  beginners  and  ^the  ran^e  from  low  to  -high, 
llevels  of  occupations  which  are  indicative  of  beginnep 's  pay  in- 
*  elude:  ,  '       '       ,  ' 

recent  graduate      '  *  ^  . 

trainee  *        «         \»  '  ,  ^ 

apprentice    •  '  '  •  .  * 

*       inexperienced  worjker     -    .  '  ^  ■ 

instruct^or  '  \  \ 

2)    Average  income?     (§hows  the  midpoint  ot  salaries  nationwide) 
(The  word  "average"  is  used  because  it  is  easier ^ for  students 
to  understand  than 'the  word  "median,.  "'"Average",  is  used  loosely 
in  the  write-up  to  mean  average  qr  median.)  ^  ' 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  income  categories  because 
^  it  is  used  for  assigning  ths^alue  rating  for  Jncome.     (See  Ex- 
hibit II-7  '    for  directiptis  for  assigning  Income  rating.)  Write 
the  numerical  rating  in  the  margin  next  t6  the  answer  for  Average 
•Income ,         .  ,  ^    '  '  * 


AlthTough  ideally  we  would  like,  to  ,ratd  Inoome  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  median  (midpoint)  statistically  computed  for  all' persons 
in  an  occupation,  this  figure  is  usually  impossible  to  get.  Ac- 
tually Mje  are  simply  trying  to  express  a  centlral  tendency  for  the 
occupation  and,  to  use,  a  figure  which  can  ^be  obtained  and  used  as 
a^  basis  for  comparis^pn  with  other  occupations;  . 

Be  aware  that  ^the  following  terms  are  not  identical,  though  similar, 
and  if  any  figurfe  byt  the  median  is~usfed,*it  Should  be  qual^f^ied* 

Mean '=  The  average  income.' 

Median  =  Th,e  midpoint  .of  income  (ha].f  of  the  group  are  above, 

half  b'elow)*    The  median  is  preferred  t^  ,tfie  iftean  because 
/  i.t.is  less  ^affected  by  smal^  , numbers  of  extreme  deviations, 

rfode  -  The  rahg^  where  the  greatest  concentration  falls.     There  - 

may  be.  more  than  one  modal  range  (one  high,  one  low).  Some^ 
•  times  the  range  within, whicl^ 50  percent  pf  the  group  falls 
is  *given.  '  '      *  •  *  -  . 
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•  #' 

f 

• 

The  midpoint,  or  median,  is  not  fid^^ys  easy  to.  determine.    Some-  (- 
times  figures  are  given  for  different  levels^  ^n  gccupation,  but 
unless  it  is  lcnbwn*hoV  many  workers  there  are  at  each  level,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  wjiere'tjie  midpoint  would  be.    For  example^  the^ 
State  Salariif  Survey  gives  median  starting  salai;.ies  for  the  occupa- 
tions it  surveys.,  and  median  maximums ,  *but  they  h^ve  no  data  on 
total  number's  re'ceivinlg  the  minimums  .or  the  maximums.     In  that  case,^ 
average  the  minimum  and  the- maximum  to  arrive  at^a  centr^-l  tendency. 
Explain  on  the  doc  card  that  it  is  not  a  true,  medi":an  but  "the- aver-  .  c 
age  between  the  average  minimum  and ■ the  average  maximum/*    For  .the 
write-up,'  simply  use  the  phrase. '-^estimated  average/*    Sometimes  the 
only  figure -we  can  fin^  to  express  a  central  tendency  Ms |a  middle      .       ^  * 
level  "for  the  occupatiioh,  for  example:  ^ 

*     »  * 

• 

worker  with  5  years  of  ^experience' 
worker  with  10  years  of  experience  ' 
#  journeyman 

associate  professor     '                '                      .  . 

* 

When  these  are  used.,  they  must  be  specified,                      '^i  * 

'                                '                              »  f 

0 

3) 

Top  salary  possibilities?                                 .                                 ^  ,  ' 

U 

We  would  like^^to  give -an  Idea  of.  what  most  people  eventually  earn  ^ 
in  the  occupation  as  well  as  the^JOP  possibilities.     This  may  mean* 
an  average  maximum,  or  figures  for  those,  with  over  25  yea^rs  of.  ex-  ^ 
perience,  or  the  top  levels  mentioned,  in  advancement,  such  as  ad- 
ministrator, full  prof essor,' master^ plumber,  or  a  few  star3  or    p  , 
/famous  people  In  the  field,'                      4.   •     ^  ' 

V 

Use  wh^j^ver  inforraati^Dn  on  top  pay  is  available. 

Examples:"           ,     '     ^                         •  . 

Telephone  Craftsworker                    c:?^-                         •               ^  ^ 
Begin;                               ....                         '  . 

* 

4 

Minimum  starting  salaries  for  entry  4.evel  craft  positions  range  ^ 
from  $120,50  per  week  ($6300  annually)  to  $177  per  week  ($9200 
annually).     (1974  data5'                                           ,       ^                 ,  , 

Median:    "         ^  *                           •  - 

■* 

Average  salary  for  all  telephone  craf tsworkers  is  $10,500 

per  year,     (1974  data)         ^     '                       ^           •    .      ^   .              *  ' 

^             '         ^  ;  ' 

9 

» 

Top:, 

T 

• 

'Highest  salaries  for  top  level  craft  positions  range  from  . 

$225  per*  week  ($11,700  annually)  to  $250  per  weejc  ($13,000     ^           •  . 

annually):     (1974  data) 

• 

< 
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r  t 

—  Teacher,  Ma(;h  .  •  . 

Begin : 

,  ^  Average  minimum  sailaries  ±n  pubiic  schpol  systems  with  en-  . 
rollments  pver '16000/    $8200  with' B, A.  ;  $9100  with  M.  A,  (1974- 
75  data)(  In  private  schools  "most-  teachers  begin  at  $6900 
tl975-76  data). 

Median:  '        '  -  '   '  * 

,^erall  average  for  public  schools:^  $11,500.  (1974-75  data). 

In  private  schools:,  $9800  (1975-76  data). 

*        *  — --^  ^  **  ■ 

Top:  .  ■      .  ■. 

A 

Xn  public  schools:,  maximum  established  salary. for  highest 
levels  of  experience  and  education  is  $20,000  or  more  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  (1974^75  data) .     In  private  schools 
range  from  $14,500  to  $24,000  (197 5-76, data). 
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a.    Check  these  sources: 


materials  in  folder 
folder  and  catds  for 

"Salary  Surveys,  Many  0|:cs" 
QIOH  ' 


*  b.  Directions: 


Give  as  much  information  as  possibre',    "Indicate  Whdther 
i-s  much,  littler,  or  no  variation.    Variation  is  sometjim^ 
tioned 'with  salary  information.     Even  so,  it  should  pe 
here.      '  ( 


Possible  variables  include: 


1^ 


geographical  locat ion 
educa"tion 
experience 
age 

type^  'of  employer 
overtime  - 


Do  NOT  includ^e  that  salaries  are  lower*. fdr  wornen.  Siac^ 
kind  of  information  is  not  available  Cor -all  occupationk 
misleading  to  include  it  fot  only  a  few,-'  /  . 


1 


this 
,  it  is 


.Style  Note:    Since  the  question  in  COMPARE  is  worded  "How  salaries 
vary?"  the  wording  in  the  write-up  ^hould  be  "Vary  by.,,"  ^nd  not 
"Varies  by, , J" 

Examples :  .  *  >  - 

—  ActQr/ActreasI  r        '  '  . 


Enormous  variatKm  i"n  pay  between  lessel^  and  top  pcrfor^je^s,  Oyei;- 
time  pay  for  extrav rehear sals  and  performances.       J  *  •  * 

—  Teacher,  Math       '  ,  i  '  •         .         •  . 

In  public  school,  vary  by  experience,  education,  •'and  school     \  ^ 
'system;  no  variation  due  to  subject,  grade  level,  or ^school  within 
a  system,  ,  Salaries  highest  in  Mideast,  J-owest  in  Southwest 'and 
Southeast,"    Private  school  salaried  lower  than  pubjic  school;  vary 
by  location  and  type  of  school. 
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14.    Help^  others:    Chaftces  to  help? 


(A) 


(3.) 


(2) 


(1) 


a.  Check  these  sources :'-  nSt^rials  in  folder 

f  ^  DOT  (See  Exhibit  II-4.) 

b.  *  Direct-ions 


This  que^on  requires  a  value  rating  (See  Exhibit  II-8  /  for 
definitions  of  ratting  levels  for  Helping  Others^    Read^  de^-^ 
cription  of  duties*,  decide  which  rating'"  fits-the  .desc^txptipn. 
Wrii:e  th^  ra^ng  number  in  the  margin  for  th§  computj^y.  /  In- 
clude reasons  for  rating  on  doc  <5ard.)  ^ 

r        '  ^  '  «  ' 

The  answer  requires  an  "amount"  statemfeti^  .which  fitd  the  t)^alu 
ratdTng,  'This  should  be  foIlov?6diby  a  short  sentence; 'indicat 
'  ^ng  how  the  duties  of  the  o^bp^lon  fit  the  deflation  of  V 
*  the  rating*''  -  '  *  >  * 


Examples : 

—  Nurse,  Registered 


A  great  amount:  Gives 'directrphysicar  and  ^^emationa],  care 
to  p'eqple  who  are  ill. 


— Soil  Conservationist  '  '       '       \  * 

» 

'  A  jnore  than  average  amount:    Provides  an  Indirect:  sprvic^e 
J  Co  ^he  public  in  the  environmental  field^  ^ 


—  Beautician 


An  average  amount:  Provides  a  direct  personal  service 
that  makes  life  more  pleasant',  '  • 


^  —  Economist  \^ 
A  less  than  aveifage 


A  less  than  avef age  amount:    Has  little  face-to-face  con- 
tact with  the  public -and  no  direct  influence  on  health, 
education,  or  welfare.  * 


\ 


\ 
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15 •    Leadership;    Chances  to  Upad?  :  / 

a.  Check  these  sources:    Wterlals  In  folder      i  -  , 

OH  > 

5of  (Sef  Exhibit  JI-A..^ 

b.  Directions:  \     ^  ^  .  •  ^ 

This  question  requires  a  \valu^  rating  (See  Exhibit  ll-9  for 
defi^nitidhs  of  the  rat:ing\ levels  for  Leadership,    Read  dea- 
'  cription  of  d\ities  an^i  ass\ign  a  rating  which  fits  the  des- 

cription.   Write  ^eyrtlimer^oal  rating  ip  the  margin  beside 
^  the  answer  for  LeaHership.    Documentation  of  rating  should 

be  included  on  the  aoc  card.)  ^ 

'  ,    The  answj^r^nrequires  an.  amount  staten/ent,  followed  by  a  short 

4       sentence  relating  the  occupation  to^  the  rating  def  itiition. 

c.  Examples:         '  V       /        '  * 

(4)'  —  Lawyer  *  / 

ri     A  great-  ainount:    counsels  and  advises  clients  and  has  a 
\       great  deal  of  influence  on  their  decisions^ 

'^^^(3)  —  Correction  Officer  f'-  '  '  * 

*.  -  7  ;        -  f 

A  mot^  th^n  average  amount:^  Directly  responsible  for 
,    "  supervision  of  many  inmates.  v 

(2)  T„eacher  Aide  .  '  ' 

Ai^  average  amount^  *  Actiyities^^e  directed  by  teacher, 
V     but  ai^^  can  direct  aijd  influ^be  students.  ^ 

(1)  ~  Bajik  Teller- -     ^  "  '        ^  ^ 

a"  less  than'aver/kge  amount:    Does,  not  direct  others* 


/ 
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16.    Interest  Field:    Which  field?     ;  . 
'    ♦  a*   JCheck  these  sources:    ma^terials  in  folder  ^ 

DOT  CSee  Exhibit  II-4.) 


subject  cards  for  **Basic  References^ — 
Field  of  Interest" 


b.  .  Directions : 


1)  This  question  requires  th^  selection  of  one,  two,  or  , 
three  interest  fields  for  the  occupation  andsassign- 
ing  a  rating  level  for  each  field.     (See  Exhibit  II-IO.) 

2)  .    Enter  field  (s)/  and  rating  (s)'  on  the  write-^up  for  the 

computer  programmer.    No  ''amount"  notation  appears. 

t 

c.     Example:  * 
—  Librarian 

Administrative  (4),  verbal  (4').  ^ 
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J.7.    Prestige.  level.?  \ 


a.'^  Check  this  source:  -  Siegel  study  in  sOfej^edt  file,  "P.restige." 

*      "Prestige  is  based  on'a  1971  empirical  study,  by  Paul  M,  Siegel 
for  his  doctoral  thesis  at  the  University  of ^Chicago,  XRe- 
viewers^may  questioh  prestige  levels,  bift  their  information  is  ^ 
'  -  not  supported  by  statistical  research  as  is  Siegel* s.) 


Directions : 


This 'is  another  question  which  requires  a  value  rating, 
A  copy  ol  th^  Siegel  study  .is  in  the  subject  file  for^  -  -  - 

Prestige.   'Directions  Sor  assigning  ratings  for  the^numbers 
are  giveh  in  Exhibit  11-11. 

If  the  SIGI  occupation  is.  not  included  ^.n  the  Siegel  study,  find  one  or 
more  related  occupations .and  use  those  ratings.     Enter  the  names  of  the 
related  occupations  and  their  Siegel  ratings  on  the  doc  card.     If  more  than 
one -related  occupation  is  used,  average  the  Siegel  ratings/ 

■   /  > 

Standard  phrasing  for  each  r.ating  must  appear  in  the  write-up  an4 
must  be  included  in  the  character  count. 

Example:  / 

~  Funeral  Di^^tor  •         ■  .     *  * 

<r  A  more  than  avera^ge  amount:'  Rates  3  pu  a  scale  from  1  (low)  to  4  (high)'. 


d\  Documentation:"^  «  .      '  - 

'Doc  cards  should  contain  the  Siegel.  tftle  used  and  the  Siegel  rating.     If  this 
title  is  hot  closely  related  to  the  SIGI  title,  explain  on  the  doc-eard--the 

^reason  why  it  was  selected.     If  more  than  one  title  is  used,  the  aver:age  of 
the  ratings  should  appear  on  the  doc  card.     Include  page^number  of  Siegel  study 

on  which  the  occupation  is  listed.  '  "  ,    *  ' 
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Prestige 


*7  C  *7 

Lawyers  and  Judges  •  7^.7 
Siegel,  p,  2 


.Lawyer 


Prestige 


Speech  Pathologist/ 
Audiologist 


We 


combined  nurse  (61.5)  a^J  teacher  (60.10  because  most  work  I 


in  schools  and  need  4  years/  of  trai-s^ng^  (at- Least)  like 


registered  nurse. 

Nurse  -  .  6l.5 
Teacher  60.1 
121.6 


-  p. 3 

-  p. 4 

Av.  =  60.8 


4'8 


18.^   Special  problems? 

a.  Check  these  sources:    lnat^r ials  ,*in  fo'lder  ^ 

'  OOH 

'  DOT  (See  Exhibit  II-4,)  ^  \ 

prof esslonal vassoclatlons  and/or 
^  .  teachers  of  the  occupation 

b.  -Special  problems^lnay  Include  safety  hazards  (mention  safety 

.  prfecautlons' needed)^,  heavy  physical  labor,  exposure  ta  weather, 
^.     •  or  too  l,ittj.e  physical^  activity ;  boredom,' longs  or -Irregu- 
lar hojiirs,  uncertain  Income,  and  other  difficulties. 


c.  Examples: 


Machinist  ,        '  ^ 

Works  around  constant  noise  of  machiiTing  tools •  Danger 
^from  movlhg  par^s  of  cutt-ing  tools  and  •  f  lylhg'partlcles. 
Mo^t  weat  goagles,  helmet,  gloves,  and  protective  shoes. 

Funeral  Mredtdr'   ^        .  ' 

Milsit:  be^able  to  handle  bodies  which  may  be  deformed* "or 
mutilated,  ^  There  is  a  risk  of  contrfictlng  contagious 
'diseases',  *Must  be  an  call  ^t  all  hours;  work  loa'd 'varies . 
Considerable  cash  needed  to  open  own  business,  ^  . 


—  Purchasing  Agent  - 

Bears  the  responsibility  of  sperrding  large  sums  of  "  • 
company  money;     *    ^    — , ^ -      .  ^ 

% 

—  Singer /Singing- 'Teacher  '  .  •*  / 

*  / 

QompetitlA^e  and  overcrowded  field.    Many  jobs  are  seasonal 
-  or  short  term.     Hours  irregular,*  Singing  career  may  b^ 
short:    voice,  appearance,  and  popularity  may  be  affected 
by  age,  ^  '       .  \     '  J 


r. 
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^Physical  surroundings?   ,  *•  '  '  .  •  ^  .  • 

a.  Check  these  sources;    materials  in  folder  T"  "T  - 
:        .               .      .       *  'OOH  .  ' 

b.  Directions:  '  ,  •  ..  ' 

Indicate  whether  Vhe  work  is  done  indo1)rs*  or  dutdo'ors  dnd-, 
^briefly  characterize  thersettingv     This  information  should^ 
give  students  a  more  realfStic  feeling  for  the  occupatiail,  t-' 
The  answer  may  sometimes  .repeat  the  information  given       ^  • 
«  in" the  answer  to  "Special  Problems."         '  - 

c  •  Example's 

.    .  :  •    .  . 

•/  ,     —  Automobile  Salesworker*  *  '    '    '    ,  *         '  • 

In  showroom  and  car  lot*    May  also|fravefl  in  local  area 
delivering  car^^  to.  customers  and  looking  tor  new  prospects. 


—  Medical -Technologist 


^  Laboratory  in  hospital,  clinic,  or  off ice, building.  Labora- 
^  tories  are  usually  well-lighted,  clean,  and  air-conditioned, 

' —  Welder        »  * 

'    Indoors  ^t  factory  or  in  welding  shop  which  may  be  ndisy;* 
outdoQrs  at  cbnstruction  sitei  ^  .  •  "      ~  ' 

— 'Wastewater  Treatmeut  Operator  ,  •      .    '  ' 

May<work  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  weather  or  inside  treat- 
ment plant,   'There  may  be  dampness,  odors,  and  noise  from 
^  heavy  machinery,  .  '  • 

—  Legal  Assistant 

.  '  Office,  law  library,  court.  .  .         -  ' 


.  r  ' 


'  J 
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Leisure;    hours ^  vacations?  .  . 

a.  Check  these  sources:    materials  in  fold^er  "  ' 

'  OOH         ,     .  '  '  •  / 

•  -  professional  associations  and/or 

teachers  ,of  th^  ocpupation  \  * 
subject  folder:    "Hours- &  the  Work -Week" 

b.  Directions :  ;      .         ,  \ 

To  .determine  the  value  rating  for  Leisure,  see  Exhibit  II-1'2. 
'Enter  the^umerical  rating  in  the  margin  and  document  the 
reasons  for  the  rating  on  the.  doc  card,  j 

The  answer  must  be  introduced,  by  the  verbal  equivalent  for  . 
the^ratlng',  fol'loweci  by  an  eXplanktion  of  how  the  usual  schedule 
for  the  occupation  fits  the  rating  definition..      .  ; 

Although  wopld!hg^  hours  or. overtime  are  often  dependent  an*  the 
*particular.  employer  ,  ^customs  are  usually  similar  .  for  ^an  occupa- 
tipn.     Trends  toward  sTiorter  work  week^  usually  .affect  all  oc- 
cupations proport;i,onately ,    Check  with  professional  associations. 

X)pportunit ies  fer  p^rt-t;ime  work  may  be-me^tioned  here. 


StyL.e  note:    Use  the  form  "X  hours  of  woirk  per  week. For  vsica- 
tions,  use  "2-^week  vacation"  or  "two  weeks'^  vacation"  or  "?  veeks 
of  vacation."  •      *'    '  ,  ' 

Examp'les :       '    *  -      •  . 

--^Fine  Artist /Private  Art  Teacher     ^  '  '  . 

•  A  more  than  avei^S^  amount:"  Usually  sets  own,  hours.  May  do  *' 
.all  work  at  nl^^K)f^  on  weekends  if  artist  holds  another 
job. 

—  Teacher,  Biology       '  .    ^  '  \ 

A  more  than  average  amount:    Vacation  time  late  June  to 
September,  Chr±st%ias  &  spring  vacations.    But  during  school 
year-,  approxiimately  48  hours  o'f  work  per  week,  including  • 
3J  hours  required  at  school,  p^us  extra  time  for  lesson 
preparation,'  meetings,  -etc,  >     .  ' 

Receptionist    ^    •  -  - 

An  average  aiflftunt:    Most  work  40  hc\ir&  per  week.     In  hospitals 
beauty  shops  and  other  types  of  businesses scheduled 'hours  ^ 
^#  may*  include  some  weekend  and  evening  .work/    Many  part-time 
pppo^e^tunities.  ♦  ^      ^  ^ 

—  Accountl^t.  ^  *  '  ^  ■  * 

^   A  l-ess  than  ayerage  amount:     35-40  hours  of  work  per- week,  ex- 
cept much  longer  and  under  heavy  pressure  during  tax  season.  ^' 

•  /  ■  lis 
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•     w  ~ — ' 

if  •  I  ■ 

Physician  »  >*-^ 

A  small  amount:     60  hm^s  of  work  per  .yeek,  long  day§,  and 
irregi>lar  hours.     On  call  for  emergencies.  Specialists 
generally  work  fewer  hours  than  general,  practitioners . 
Some  doc4:or8  continue  practice  beyond  70  years  of  age. 


'  110  •  / 
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21,     Inde^ndence  on  the. job? 


a.  Check  these  sources:  1  materials  in  folder 

,00H  ^ 

DOT  (See  Exhibit  II--4.) 
I^prof essional  associations  and 
teachers'  of  the  occupation^ 

1  \' 

b.  Directions : 

A  value  rating'mustj  be  lassigned.     (Sde  Exhibit  11-13  for 
•definitions  of  rating  aategories.)     Enter  the  nlimerical 
rating  in  the  margin  anp  document  reasons  for  selecting, 
th;Ls  rating  on^  the  ^oc  card. 

After  stating  the  verbal  equivalent  for  the  rating,  add  . 
a  shor't  explanation  of  how  the'  pattern  of  supervision  and 
decision-making' fbr  this  occupation  fits  the  definit^oij. 


(A) 


(3) 

{ 


Examples : 
—  Dentist 


A  great  amount:  Usually  self-employed f^tnakes  own  de- 
cisions and  plans  Qwn  work. 

—  Production  Manager 


A  niore  than  average  amount:    Usually  makes  decisions  sub- 
le^t^t®  general  approval  of  management.     In  very  large 
companies  may  be "  responsible  to  a  plant  supervisor*  and 
have  -less  independence.  •      ,  -  . 


(2) 


(1) 


: —  ^tachinigt 

H     An  average  amount:     Chooses  how  to  do  own  work  under 
'  direction  of  a  supe^rvisor  and  according  to  blueprint 
orwritten  specifications. 

—  Nursing  Assistant 

A  less  than  average  amount:  Works  under  daily  supervision 
of  registered  and  licensed  practical  nuYses. 
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'  Variety?      .  ►        .     ^  "  ,  '  '  •\ 

a.    Check  th6se  sources  f    materials  in -folder 

,      ^   •  ,    .  OOH".  ^     >  C 

/  :        ^      /  ^^J)0f  >(See  Exfiiblt'  11-4.^     .    .^"^  , 

c  *    '  -  *  *  *  ,  professional  associations  and  ' 

*  :    '  r      I     .  teachers  of  the  occupatioiT  ^ 

■  ■  ^       '       >      /    •  -  ■   •  ^- 

*  b.  •  Directiorfs :         '  ,        '      *  -      .      r*    '  ' 

\  '  9  • 

A  value  ratipg  must  be  assigneUv    (^^^  Kxhibit , 1^-14 
for  definitions  ^"bf  rating  catego^^es. )  '  Enter -nunferical 
•    rating  in  the  margin 'bf  the  write-up  ancl  do^umetit  ^oii  the  ^ 
doc  card  rjeasons  for  select ing  this  ra|:ir*g. 

« After  a  vetbal  .equivarenfi  of  the  rating,  add  a  few  words* 
^    •         indicating  whethe^  ^ery  is  or  is  not  variety  in  problems, 

people,  or  place.     (T4r^e  is  always  .singular ;  .never  us«  * 
^         '  places.)   Jry  to-^flesh  out  with  details'^as  in  the  Real  ^fetate 
.  .  ^  Agept    elcample  b^slQw.  .      '  ' 

c .  *  Examples  :  i*  - 

^   '  '  '      ~  Teacher ;  >Iath     ,  ;  ^ 

(4)  »  '      "        *        ^,  ^  ^  .  . 

A  great  amount:    Variety  in  problems  and  people;  some 
'varietv  in  place./  >v 

^ '    ■■  ,    .  \ 

-  .   ■—  Real  Estate  Agent  .    °      .  ,  • 

A  more  than  average  amount:    Meets  with* different  clients 
^iri.  differ ent  locations.     Performs  a  variety  of  tasks. 
I 

,  —  Pharmacist 

An  average  amount:     Moderate  variety  in  people-.^  Little 
variety  in  problems  or  place. 

—  Tvpist      ^  .      ,  *  • 

A  less  than  average  amount:  Some  variety  In  people,  little 
variety. in  problem^  or  place. 


(3) 


.(2) 


(1) 


y 
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23,    Fringe  benefits? 


a.     Check  these  sburces; 


r 


.^3.  ■ 


materials  in.  folder  . 
•OOH  ' 

subject  folder:     ''Fringe  Benefits" 
(gives  stwdard  benefits  for  Business', 

Univ.,,.  GovemTnent) 
salary  surveys (of ten  contain  information 

on  fringe  benefits),     >  " 
professional  associations 
unions  • 


Directions: 

Fringe  benefits  are  not  giy^  value  ratings  for  lipCATE,  but 
students  .may  ask  for  the  information  iji  C0I4PARE\  Unusual 
bene(fitfe  should  be  mentioned  first,  such  as  long  .vacations 
for  ^teachers,  early  retirement  for  fire  f'ighters,  discounts 
on  travel  and  free  uniforms  for  flight  attendants.-   Most  em-  ^ 
ployers  now  provide  vacations,  sick  letveT,  hospitalization, 
and  pensions.     It  may  be  more  unusual  if  they  do  not,  For^the 
•self-employed,  fringe  benef;tts  may  not  be' provided,  but  group 
plans  may  be  available  through  professional  associations.  , 


Examples : 

—  Flight  Attendant 

•  * 

Benefits  Vary  greatly  from  airl'ihe  to  airline.    Most  off er^ 
living  expenses  when  away  from  home,  discount  on  flights 
for  self  and  relatives',  paid  vacations,  and  hQspit^lization,* 
medical  and  life  insurance.     Some  airlines  provfde  uniforms 
and  retirement  plans.  ,  * 


—  Teacher 


'Longer  vacations  and  holidays  than  most  other  occupations*^ 
Sick  leave'i  piedlrgai^^^nd 'retirement  -plans ,  j»erspjciSl  and  death 
absences,  reduced  lunch  cost,    Possibtlit^f^r'^abbaticai  , 
-!  leave  with  pay,  for  a  few  tenured  teac]iers. 

—  Veterinarian  ^  .v' 

No  formal  fringe  benefits  for  self-emplpyed  porkers.  Some 
veterinarians  form  an  incorporated  practice  with  2  or  3 
other  ^doct or s  and  organize  insurance  and  .retirement  plans 
J  ,   through  this  corporation.  ^  - 
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Natioifal  emplavment;^  outlook? 

a.  Check  these  sources:    QQH  (preferred  source)-        .  / 

ai^ tides  in  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly  • 

and  Monthly  Labor  Revievj 
subject  fodder  "Outlook,  Many  Occupations,/' 
professional  associations  'and  unions 
*  .  ^        placement  directors  of  schools 

Einplo3nnent  outlook,  which  rft:ay  be  one  of  the  most  crucial  questions 
for  stu'dents,is  difficult  to  predict.     The  statements  which  appear  - 

'±n  th^  OOH,  prepared  every  two  years  by  Bureau  of  Labor^  Statistics 
ecohomists,  are  worded  circumspectly,^    Nevertheless  these  estimates 
are  probably  the  best  available  and  are  prepared  on  a  uniform  basis 
for  all  the  occupations  included  in  the  QQli,     We  should  make  use  .of 
.    them','  It  woulcl  be  .well  nigh  impossible  for  ^tsmall  staff  to  improve 
on  or.eyen  duplicate  the  process,* 

Four  factors  should  be  taken  into  account  when  reporting  on  Outlook: 
(1)  growth  rate,"  (2)  replacement  rate,   (3)  supply-demand,  and\(4) 
shert-term  condit^ibns.    The  first  three  factors  may  be  found  in  the 
OOH;  the  fourth  factor  may  be  reported  by  periodicals,  professional 
associations,  people  in, the  field,  or  other  sources. 

Information  in  the  OOH  does  not  necessarily  include. all  three  fac- 
tors. Often  nothing  is  said  about  supply  and  demand.  At  the  very 
least,  our  information  should  cover  factors  1  and  2,  On  the  other 
hand,  information  should  not  be  limited  to  the.  4  factors.  Include 
any  supplementary  information  from  the  OOH  or  other  sourcesi  that  will 
^  fit  (for  example,  sub-groups  for  which  opportunities  are  particu- 
larly favorable),        ^  * 

b.  Directions: 

Mb  value  rating  is  given  for  Outlook,  but  this  information  is  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  rating  for  Security, 

A  standard  format  has  been  developed  for  report^ing  ^Outlook.\  This 
should  be  followed  whenever  possible.   Statements  about  supply  and 
dem^nd^e  reported"  in  the  1976-77  OOH  in  terras  of  ^mployment  op- 
'  portunities.     The  introdujftion  to  the* Handbook  (p.*5)  translates 
these  terms  into  statements  of  supply  and ^demand,  ^ 

*- 

•    In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  OOH,  we  may  have  information 
from  other  sources,  TDften  this  information  is  short-term  and  may 

'    dif f^r^in  tone  from,  the  OOH,     It  may  be  possible  to  combine  this  in- 
formation with  information  from  the  OOH,     (See  example  of  Social 

Service  Aide  belovT,) 
* 

If  an  occupation,  ie  not  covered  in  the  OOH,  supplementary  sources 
listed  above  must  be*  used^  An  attennpt  should  ha  made  to  cover  as 
many  of  the  four  factors  as  possible,  y> 
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Examples:  ?  '  "  ,  - 

—  Instrumeht  Repair  Techftician  [Factors  1  &  2  covered*] 

^Faster  than  average  growth  through  the  mid-1980 's  compare'd  to 
other  occupations  because  of  increased  use  o^  complex  instru- 
ments ^r  measurement,  analysis,  and  contrpl,^  Technicians' 
also  nfeeded  to  replace,  tljose  who  leave  th^  occupation.  Op- 
portunities particularly  favorable  in  petroleum,  chemicals,' 
and  medical^ supplies  industries, 

—  Systems  Analyst  [Factors  1  .&  S  covered,  •  .Bffefetrr'T^as  broken 

put  into  death  &  retirement  vs,  transfer  to 
another  occupation,]    •  '       '      '    •  *  , 

Faster  than  average  growth  through  the  mid-1980 's  because  of  v 
increased  computer  usage,  particularly  in  medical,  educational, 
and  data  processing  services,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  and 
small  businesses.     Because  many  analysts  are  relatively ^young, 
most  openings  will  result  from  growth  in  employment  rather  ' 
than  from  need  .to  replace  those  who  die  or  retire.     Some  ana- 
lysts will  be  needed  to  replace  those  who  enter  other  occupations ♦ 

—  Teacher,  Secondary  School     [Factors  1-3  covered,]  ^'  • 

The  supply  of  secondary  school  teachers  through  the  mid-1980 's 
.will  greatly  exceed  anticipated  demand  if  past^  trends  of  teacher 
preparation  continue.    Keen  competition  for  jobs,"   Fewer  positions 
.available  because  of  decreasing  student  enroldment.    Most  openings 
will  result  from  teachers  leaving  the  profession,-    Outlook  may  be 
slightly  more  favorable  for  teaphers  of  math,  science,  and  in- 
.   dustrial  arts ,  .  ' 

—  Social  VJorke^^^[F^ctors.  1,  3,  &  4  covered,  ]^^ 

Rough  balance  anticipated  between  supply  and  demand,  Possitjility 
of  increased  competition  for  jobs  in  certain  geographic  areas,* 
Faster  than  average  growth  through  the  mid-19'BO's  compared  to 
other  occupations  because  -of  expansion  of  mental  health  programs 
and  prograSts^or  the  very  young  And  very  old,  j  Opportunities  par- 
ticularly favorable  an  the  health, field  for  those  with  [master's 
degrees.     Social  work  positions  are  somewhat  sensitive  to  econo- 
mic and  political  changes, 

— .Social  Service  Aide    -[factors  1,  2,  &  4  covered.     Short-term  in-  ; 

•  formation  is  stated  in  terms  oi  what*  has 
«8       »<j      'Eappened  in  the  past.    This  is  integrated 
»  with  infprmation' f rom  the  OOH, 3 

Employment  growth  largely  depends  on, government  funding.  Many 
agencies  have  reduced  their  staffs  or  have  hired  over-^qualif ied  . 
'individuals  in  need  of  work.    However,  much  faster  than  average 
growth  compared  to  other  occupations  is  anticipated  through  the 
mid-1980 ^s".    Aides  also  needed  to  replace  those  who  leave. 
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V?here  |ire  the  jobs? 

a.     Checl^  these  sources:    materials  'in  folder 


OOH 

_jjof-esslo^al  associations 
salary  surveys  (may  be  broken  down  by 
type  of  eifip^loyer) 


Direct  ions 


This  answer,  'if  given  in  ^enough  detail,  mav  add  color  to  ^ 
the'^inf prmatron  on  an  occupation.  ,  ' 

It  could  include:  ■  ^ 

—  geographical  location  .  ' 

city  or  country  •        ,  .  ' 

Ndrth,  -South,  or  Mid-V/est ,  etc' 

—  percentage  employed  in 

-industry  *"  j 

schools  *  "  '  • 

^overntnent  '  ^  .  ^ 

self-employed  '  *  . 

•  * 

c.  Examples: 

—  Lawyer  ,  ■  ^  • 

75%  in  private  practice,  mainly  in  cities,     Others  in  Federal  • 
government  (departments  of  justice,  treastiry,  veterans^  administra 
tion) ,  state  governments,  private  industries,  la^  scliools. 

—  Librarian  .  '  t  * 

■• 

40%  are  in  schools,  25%  in  public  libraries,  and  15%  in 
college  and  university  libraries.     Others  work  in  gavernment  . 
po'sitions  or  special  libraries  in  museums,  hospitals',  news- 
papers, law  firm^,  prisons.     Most  work  in  urban  areas,  and 
a  few  travel  to  rural  areas  in  bookmobiles. 
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Security  in  the  occupation?        , •  ^ 

 :  *  — " 

a.  Check  these  sources:    00-H  '      >  ' 

^  materials  in  folder 

professional  as'sociations 
unions, 

teachers  of  the  occupation  ' 
placement  .director's  of  schools 
SIGI  stat^ient  on  outlook 

b.  Directions:  ''^1^ 

Security  must  be  assigned  a  ^^lue^rating.     (See  Exhibit  11-15 
for  definitions. )^Jnter--'^lT6'^^        in  the  margin  fbr  the  comr^ 
puter  operatxrrr^Sclude  on  the  doc  card  reasons  for  selecting:  \ 
the  rating.  ^  / 

After  the  verbal  statement  cbtresponding  to  the  i)merical' rating, 
'  ^dd  a  brief  statement  of  explanation. 

Note  that,  althou^  outlook  and  demand  for  workers  may  be  a  fac- 
tor in  security,  in  the  case  of  tenured* occupations  such  asy 
teacher,  security  may  be  high  for  those  already  *  tenured ,  wh^-le* 
at  the  same  time,  ther^  may  be  a  shortage'^of  opportunities  for  - 
pe rs on s^^at tempting  to  enter  the  field. 

*  *  - 

c.  Examples  t'^ 

Teacher,  History/Sdcial  Studies 

A  great  amount:     In  many  states,  -teachers  awarded  tenure 
'    ^        af  t^r  three  years  in  school  system.  ^  a 

— 'Beautician    ,  "  " 

A  more'^an  average  ampunt:    Demand  is  strong;  some  b^auti-' 
cians  are  union  members.    Automation  cannot  replace  skilled 
hands  and  personal  touch.    No  age  limit  or  compulsory  fetire- 
*  ment.     During  recessions,  however,  moire  women  may  do  own  hair 

—  Architectural  Technician 

An  average  amount:*  Demand  is  generally  strong,  but  subject^ 
to  fluctuations  in  the  'economy  and  thevconstruction  industry. 
Photo-reproduction  and 'electronic  drafting  equipment  may 
e-liminate  some  low^r  level  job|T 

—  Automobile  Salesworker  <' 

*A  less  than  ave/age  amount :  '  Insecure  and  very  competitive 
situation  with>high  turnover.    Job  security  also  affected  by  ; 
fluctuations  in  the  economy*  .  ^ 
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27 ♦    Advancement  ?  r 


a/  Check  these  sources-: 


/ 


materials  in  folder 
OOH 

professional yassociations  " 
salary  surv^s  (Th^se.  sometimes 
mention  levels  of  workers,) 


b,    birections^:  .  : 

'    ,  Indicate  usual  steps  in  promotional  ladder    from  entry 

levels  to  the  top.     Include  experience,  special^skiils  or 
additional  education  required  for  advancement, 

t.    Examples:  ^  .  . 

—  Engineering  Technician      '  » 

May  advance  tfo  sales  or  suprervisory  positions.  Further 
education  Qfieded  for  promotion  to  professional  engineering 
positions,  '  .  ' 

I 

—  Hospital  Administrator 

May  begin  as  department  head  or  adn^^inistrative  assistant 
in  large  hospital  or  assume  full  responsibility  a*t  a  small 
hospital.    Advancement  is  in  terms . of,  increased  responsibi- 
lity, siza  of  operation,  and  income,  ^ 

—  Surveyor 

May  begin  as  rodman^  advance  to  chainman,  then  instrumentman, 
then  party  chief  or  surveyor,'  Can  become ^registered  or  . 
-    licensed  l^nd  surveyor  upon  fulfillment  of.  s\ate' requlremen-ts, 
usually  4-8  years  of  experience  plus  exam,  \ 
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28 ♦    How  many  women?   *  ^  ,  - 

a.    Check  these  sources: 

"         •           >          •                      '  '\  ■    '                   *  '  . 

/  .     —                OOH  (most  frequent  source)  CATALYST  organization  in  NYC 

profes.slonal  associations  (career  guidance  for  women) 


V 


4  >' 


materials  in  folBer 
salary  surveys— (These  sometimes  include  breakdowns  for  men 
-  and  women  and  may  give  the^^total' number  of  individual^  in 
each  category,) 

b.    Directions:  S  . 

To  avoid  criticisms  of  being  sexist,  information  on  the    '  . 
current  status  of  the  percentage  of  women. should  be  included,  < 
whether  it  be  low  or  high,  y/itfi  some  indication  of  whether 
there  is  a  trerid  toward  increased  openings  for  either  sex. 

Give  answer  in  percenfage  form  when  percents  are  available 
(i.e.,  "50%  women"  NOT  "half  wdmen"). 

No  date  appears  on  the  screen  but  the  figure  should  be  no 
more  than  two  years  old  and  should  be  documented  on  the  doc  ^ 
card. 

.If  information  is  not  available  in  percentages,  general  terms 
will  have  to  be  used.  (i.e.  ^  **few"  or  "mostly"). 
» 

Add  explanatory  information  if  available.     If  there  is  a  trend 
toward  increasing  numbers  of  men  or  women,  include  this  in- 
formation and  document  meticulously.        •  ,^ 

Use  figures  for  a  general  category  (i.e.,  "all  engineers," 
for  electrical  engineers,  or  "^11  biological  scientists" 
for  botanists)  if  breakdowns  for  special  or  sub-categories 
are  not  available.    Be  sitre  to  make  clear  that  you  are  re- 
porting for  the  broader  category. 

(NOTE:  '  Information  on'minorities  such'as  blacks,  or  Spanish- 
speaking  groups  will  be  addfed  here  when  it  becomes  available 
for  most  occupations.)' 

c*.  '  Examples :  ,           ♦  ,  ^ 

—  Chemist  —  Secretary  EEG  Technologist  • 

10%  women.  95%^ women.  Most  are  wjomen. 

--  Clergy 

5%  women  in  protestant  denominatidn^;  number  of  \Jomen  is 

increasing.  A  few  women  rabbis-.^  Women  not  allowed  in  the 
priesthood. 
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^  * 

—  Police  Officer 


Just  over  2%  of  fuJLl-time  law  enforcement  9fficers  are 
women.     Number  is  increasing,  '  In  the  past,  x^/omen  officetsi 
employed  mostly  ih  larige  ^cities,  workinp,  with  juveniles  or^ 
women.     Increasingly  being  assigned  to  x^ider  range  of  duties, 
including  patrol. 

Botanist 

10%  of  all  biological  scientists  are'x^omen,  ' 


1  B*  Directions  for  Selecting  SIG«I  Title  for  a  New  Occupation 

1.1  '  ■ 

\    \       A  name  must  be  selected  which  will  be  used,  as  the  official  SlCl  title 
1,  (for  example  Lawyer  rather  than  Attorney),     The  ch^acter  count  may 

^  .       not  exceed  33. 

I*  ^H^^ere  are  several  titj.es  which  (;ould  be  used,  select  the  more  com- 
i  mon  or  the  more  comprehensive  term  (for  example  Clothing  Designer  in- 

|,        stead  of  Fashion  Designer)*     If  reasonable,  ule  the  same  title  as  the 

OOH,  so  that  students  may  refer  to  the  QOiL  or  Wr  to  get  additional'       '  » 
information,  .  y 

Avoid  sexist  titles  if  possible  (for  example  use  Firefighter  rather  than  , 
Fireman).*^ 

Follow  these  specific  directions:  ,  sr 

1,  "  Write,  the  title  at  the  beginning  of  the  write-up,  and  on  all  foldersN 

and  index  cards,  '  "     - _^uir*-*^ 

2,  Make  a  note, of  alternate  titled  on  the  cross-reference  card  for  the 
occupation  in  ^the  card  catalog.     Eventually  the  alternate  titles 
will  be  added  to  the  cross-reference  list  of  occupatidnfc  kept  at 
the  *  terminals ,      ^  '  J 

'3.     Write  names  of  sub-occupations  on  the  cross-reference  card ^ jawing 
the*key  located^  at  the  beginning  of  the  file  as  a  guide.    This  will 
help  to  document  the  «fact  ^that  SIGI  covers  more  occupations  than 
x^ould  appear  from  a  count  of  the  titles,  '      *  • 
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Etfrections  for  Preparing  Overview  and  Overview  Page  for  Planning  Manual 
TITLE  (See  Chapter  II,.  Section  IV-B.)     _  ^  « 

CLASSIFICATION  ,  *  "  , 

OVERVIIEW  '  !  ^         ^^r.r.r.  t 

POSSIBLE  CURRICULA  or  NAMES  OF  CURRICULA  SUGGESTED  BY  OTHER  COaEGES 

spfediAL  n5te§  '        ^  *,;pv.  •  '  ii** 

.ENTRY  FOR  THE  PLANNING  SYSTlEM  INDEX     \      '         '  .       .  r. 

.The, Overview  is  a  step-by-step  career  plan  which  stu^eiitrs  see  in  the  Plan- 
*^ning  syste\n.    The  plan  is  based  on  information  in  the  write-up.     It  clearly 
.outlines  the  best'way(s)  to^ prepare  for  and  enter  the  occupation. 

The  Overview  is  incorporated  into  an  Overview  Page  in  Appendix  A  of  the^ 
Planning  Manual  used' by  colleges  in  developing  th^r  planning  systems.  In 
addition  to  the  Overview,  this  page  gives  the  Title  and  Classification  of 
the  occupation  (BACH,  TERM,  PROF,  etc.),  aswell  as  Possible  Curricula  or 
Names -of  Curricula  Selected  by  Other  Colleges,  Special  Notgs,  and  a  *space 
to  record  the  entry  for  the  occupation .as 'it  will  appear  in  , the  Planning  , 
system  index  that  the  colleges  compile  as  part  of  their  Planning  systems. 
The  three  latter  categories  may  be  revised  with  fhe  advent  of  a  universal 
planning  system,  but  directions  are  given  below  for  use  in  the  interim. 

Exhibit  11-22' is  ^n  exajuple  of  an  Overview  Page  for  Appendix  A  of  ^he  "Plan- 
ning Manual..  '  i 

1.  CLASSIFICATION-    '  '  .       '  . 
Each  ocQup^ion  must  be  given  an  educational  classif ication--PROF,  GRAD, 
BACH,  SHUD,  WICH^  and,  TERM.   .(See  Exhibit  II-6  for  directions  for.  as-  • 
si-gning  classification  level.)    Any  documentation  will  appear  on  the 
doc  card  for  Minimum  Education.     The  classification  number  is  the  last 
number  on  the  last  frame  for  each  occupation.  , 

2.  OVERVIEW"       ■  ■  ,.  .  •   •  ■  ' 

"a.    Check  these  sources:  write-ups  on: 

i            '   ,  Minimui-Education-  ■ 

..^                    .  Occupational  Training 

■                         •    '  Other  Requirements 

b.    Directions:   -  - 


The  purpose'  of  the  Overview,  as  mentioned  above,  is  to  outline 
clearly  the  best  way(s)  to^prepare  for  and  enter  the  occupation.' 
The  fofmat  ite  flexible,  but  the  information  must  fit  the,  line 
arid  chatacter  count  for  the  frame.  (See  Chapter  II,  Section  II-A  &  B.) 

.     \'    ■  .  ^  •  . 

If  an  opening  paragraph  is  used,  it  should  state  clearly  what  the 
best  preparation  is  or  what  the  possibte  routes  a*e  if  the  alterna- 
tiv.es  are  equally  viable.  Community  college  or  4-year  college  is 
not  the'best  preparation  for  some  occupations.  If  less  than  com- 
^ity  college  training  is  recommended,  do  not  advise^  studemts  to 
get  -an  Associate  degree  anywa^';|fe 
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;xhibit  11-16  lists  style  rules  for  the  Overview.  Exhibits  11-17-21 
give  examples  of  different  types  of  Overviews.      ^  .       .  ^ 

■i 

POSSIBLE  CURRICULA  or  NAMES  OF  CURRICULA  SELECTED  'BY  OTHER  COLLEGES 

For  occupations  already  in  SIGI,  'selected  curricula  are  compiled 
from  the  Planning  systems  of  SIGI  users.    These  selections  are  * 
useful  to  new  users  as  they  compile  their  Planning  systems.  ^ 

■*  «  * 

As •new  occupations  are  added  to  SIGI,,  research  assistants  shau^d 
suggest  possible  curricula^    After  the  occupation  has  been  in-^ 
corporated  into  users'  Planning  systems,  the*  actual  curricula  ^  ^ 
chosen,  may  be  substituted  for^ those  originalLy- suggested. 


a.    Check  these  sources: 


materials  in  folder  (notes  taken  when 
preparing  examples  of  college  courses) 


Alternate  names  for  possible  curricula-should  have  been  listed 
when  first  researching  examples  of  college  courses  (for  ex- 
ample. Law  Enforcement, Criminal  Justice,  and  Police  Science 
for  Police-officer)/  .... 


b.    Directions:  ^  -  * 

On  Overview  Page,  change  the  heading  from  "Names  of  Curricula 
Selected  by  Other  Colleges"  to  "Possible  Curricula."    Remove  ^ 
^    headings  fpr  individual  colleges  (e.g.,  'CCl,  CC2,  etc.)' 

Li^t.  obvious  majors  and  alternate  names  for  such  majors  first. ^ 
Related  majors  sh'ould  be  mentioned  ^jQiily  if  donsT^ered  to  be 
equally  adequate  approaches  to  the  <:areei^» 

In  suggesting  "curricula  that  will  prepare  a  persra  for  entry 
into  the  occupation,  bear  two'  things' In  mind:     (1)  Sometimes-^ 
there  are  several  different  curricula  that  are.  satisfactory—  * 
'e.g.,  English,  Political  Science,  History,  something  called 
"Pre-Law,"  and  severkl  q[th|fs  are  about  equally -satisfactory 
.   *  routes  to  law  school.     (2>    Colleges  of t,en  use  different  names^j 
for  what  amounts  to  the^same\  curriculum — e.g.,  "Transportation" 
and  '"Business^  Logistics'j^l^^^ay  have-  Essentially  the  same  body 
of  courses.    Li$t^  all  curricula  in  both  categories  that  would 't 
help  the  person  at  the  locil  college  ^prepare  the  Planning., system 


displays . 

If  there  is  n6  appi;opriate 


urriculum,  say  "None."    If  the^re  is 
no  appropriate  curriculum  biit  it  would  be  possible  to  tak^  a  *• 
few  isolated  courses,  these  course3  4nd  the  department ^likely 
to  offer  them  should  be  mentioned  in  SPECIAL  NOTES  below.  . 
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Example; 


\ 


POSSIBLE  CURRICyLAj    English,  Speech  &  Theatre,  Speech,'  ^. 

Theatre  Arts,  Dramatic  Arts,  Drama,' Theatre,  Spe^^ch  and  \  , 

Theatre  Arts,  Drama  and  Speech,  Acting    ^  ^ 
0  .  '   '  V. 

As  collies  add  new  occupations  to  their  planning  systems,  thfe  ,  .* 
Planning  system  ccfordinatot  will  record  the  curricula:  they 
select.    When  curricula  have  been  identified  at  representative^  u^ser 
colleges,  research  assistants  should  revise  the  overview  pages. 
Change  t^  heading,  "Possible  Cur-ricula"^  to  "N^j^  of  Curri- 
cula Sel^ted  by  Other  Colleges"  and  follow  thJBpnat  indi- 
cated. L       ^  '  ' 

Example:  •  '  *  ' 

> 

NAM^S  OF  CURRICULA  SELECTED  BY  OTHER* COLLEG^sf 

CC  1:    1  Drama/Theater/Speech;  2  General  Studies  ^ 

CC  2;    1  Assoc.  in  Arts  &  Sci^ces, ,  Theater  Emphasis 
(2  yrs.);-2  Theater/Dr^  (4  yrs.) 

'    CG  3:    1  Humanities/ Social  Science  (trans.);  2  Spcl. 
Theater  Arts  (nontrans)  ,  ' 

CC  4 :    Drama  r  - 

»CC  5:    Theater/Drama  (trans)  '  ^ 

4-yr:  Theatre 
SPECIAL  NOTES    e  \ 

a.  Check  these 'sources     materials  to  folder 

college-^atalogs 

b.  Directions:  ^      •  - 

^"Include  such  miscellaneous  information  as:  *  ^ 

'   ~  warnings  about  confusing  titles  (Food  Science  not  appropriate 
for  Chef/Cook;  Food  Services  not  appropriate  for  Food  Technor 

—  special  requirements'  for  "transfer  or 'certification  in^his  ^ 
.field      ♦    *  '  . 

~  note  if  Associate  degree  is  irrelevant 

—  notes  about  coursework  which  might  be  ofrfered  for  apprentice-  . 
ship  programs 

~  suggestions  of  departments  which  might  offer  individual  courses 
^    useful  for  the  career,  eveti  if  no  major  is  available. 
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c .    Example : 

—  'Keypunch  Operator 


SPECIAL  NOTES: 


5:  ENTRY 


Programs  in  computer  technology  and  data 
processing  are  too  advanced  for  this  occu- 
pation.    Secretarial  programs  generally  do 
not  include; keypunch  courses,  and  secre- 
tariali  skills,  with  the  exception  o'f  ^typing, 
are  not  used  by  keypunch  operators.  Unless 
yoiir  school  offers  specific  training  for  ^ 
keypunch  operators,  make  a  special  display. 
If  a  keypunch  course  is  of  f  ered  *at' your 
school,  it  can  be  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
special  display.        ^     '  m       '  , 

r 

'6r'the  planning  system  index 


last  section  of  the  overview  page  is  fOr/use  Jby  local  colleges.  ^ 
It  is  a  place  to  record  information  whJ^J^-^dll  later  be  incorporated  r 
'into  the  index  for  the  colle§a-S='STlanning  system. 


Sdi  Chapter  IV  for  information  on  distribution 
o^Pla^nning  System  material  (including -Ovef- 
Lew)  to  SIGI  users*. 


Directions  for  Seourlng  Occupational  Reviews 

Since  members  of  the  SIGI  staff  deal  with  so  many.'occupations  with  which 
they  have  "had  no  personal  experience,  the  practice  of  submitting  51G1 
write-ups  to  occupational  reviewers  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
has  been  lestablished  •*   At  least  two  reviewers  should  read  the  write-up 
before  it  is  entered  into  the  computer. 

1.  Select ioii  of  Reviewers: 

Staff  members  .of  professional  associatioiis  are  preferred  reviewers. 
An  information  officer  or  executive  secretary  whose  job  it  is  to  dis- 
se'tninate  accurate  inf ormation^abput  the  occupation  is  usually  avail- 
able ai?d  happy  to  have  the-  oppojrtunity *to  reach- students.  These 
people  know  the  national  picture  rather  than  just  the  ^pcal  situat 

It  is :  best  to  first  contact  reviewers  by  phone  to  enli-st  their  parti- 
cipation.   This  is  a  good  time  to  ask  questions  about  points  of  in- 
formation which  may  be  trqubling.  •  Answer ing' such  questions  may  also 
arouse /their  interest  and  usually  makes  them  more  willing  to  review 
.the  write-up.    ^  '  '  -  ' 

2.  Sending  the  Write-Up 

» 

The  cover. letter  should  briefly  explain  SIGI  even  though  this  may  have 
been  done  on  the  phone.     (See  Exhibit  11-23  for  a  sample  letter^) 

Both  write-up. and  overview  should  be  enclosed.     (If  using  a  computer 
'printout,  categori^must  be  labeled.) 


Set  a  deadline  for  return  of  the  write-up  and  reviewer's  comments. 

^      Provide  a  stamped  return  enveJLope  for  the  reviewer's  convenience.  * 

;  <  _ 

•3.    Card  File  and  Recprds  ^     ^  \  '   -  ' 

A  card  file  containing  names-  and  add^-esses  of  reviev^ers  is  kept  in 
the  card  catalog,  indexed  alphabetically  by  ^he  name^of  the  occupation 

Use  the  "Checklist  for  Adding  New  Occupation^"  ^Exhibit  II-l)  arid  the 
index  card  to  keep  track  of  correspondetice  with  reviewers.  , 

^  Extople:  ^  ' 


Occupational  Reviewer 
I 

Name 

r 

'  "  Association  Title 

*'  Address  '  j  ' 


Phone 


Occup.  Title 
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4,     Incorporating  Reviewer's  Comments  *  . 

Reviewer's  camment,s»  cannot  always  be  incorporated  into  the  write^jp. 
^n  addition*,  to  space  limitations  which  a  reviewer  may  not  be'awar^  of, 
there  may  be  matters  which  we  do  not  as  a  policy  include  for  any'  occu- 
pation. 'As  a  general  rule , include  the  suggestions  if  possible.  Use\ 
ye<ir  gene?ral  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  sourde  materials  in  the  \ 
library,  comments  9f  the  other  reviewer,  and  an  estimation  of  the  re- 
liability and  special  interests       both  reviewers  to  decide, whether 
•  ^  or  not  to  make  changes.  .  ^  '  - 

%,   Document  all  chaiiges  on  the  appropriate  doc  card,  referring  to  copies 
of  the  reviewers'  comments  filed  in  the  folder  for  the  qcdupation. 
Send  an  acknowledgemejit  to  the  reviewer,     (See  Exhibit  11-24  f^r 
sample  Thank- You  Letter  O    «  '  ' 

E.     Entering- Writ e-Ui>  in  Computer 

Prepare  an  occupational  rating  sheet, recording  all^values  and  the  classi- 
fication -for  th?  occupation  (See  Exhibit  11-25,)  ^ut  this  sheet  .in  th,e 
proper' occupational  noteboolc'at  the  beginning' of  the 'section  for  this  oc- 
*       cunation.        '  ^  '         .  ^  t.       .  ^ 

Follow  steps  un^^  it Entering  Into^  Computer  o^  Checklist  ft)r  Adding  a  New 
Occupation,  Exliibit  II-l, 


V 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  ADDING  A  NEW  OCCUPAirON  TO  SIGI  INFORMATION  SYSTEM       ^  f 
Occupational  Title       *  ■  ^  


J  Initials  of  researcher  assfigned. 


Research 


Date  research  began 


\ 


a.  Check  folders' for  the  proposed  occ  or  '^Proposed  Occs General/* 

b.  Check  folder  * "Sources  of  Occupational  Information"  and  write  for 
materials  appropriate  for  this  occupation. 

c.  Write  to  professional  associations  'for  information. 

d.  Check-Occupational  Outlod'k  Handbook, 

e.  Cl)eck  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 


f.  Check  folder  "Basic  Refer^ces." 

g.  Check  folder  ./'Salary  SCirveys-,*  Many  Occupations."^ 
Jh..    Check  ETS  Library.  ^  » 

_i.     Log  in  new  materials;  be  sure  bib  card  is  filed  before 
using  publication. 


2 . '  Write-up 


a.  Complete  C0?4PARE}  questidns  and'check  line  founts.  • 

b.  Complete  value  ratings  and  check  with  at  least  one  other  occupa- 
tional specialist  on  staff.        w  ^  ' 

c.  Prepare  overview  sheet  %or  Planning  Manual  ^(Appendix  A). 

d.  Enter '  alternate  titles  and  suboccupations  on  a'^cross-rpference  card. 

e.  Complete  documentation. 

JE.  File  materials  injproper  location  in  SIGI  Library. 


Occupational  Review  . 

k  a,    Sfend.  completed  OTite-up  to  two  reviewers, 


i^l.i  Name 


//2 .  Name 


AHdress 


Address. 


b.  Write-up  returned  by  reviewer 
d. 


Add  corrections  an^  enter  documentation.. 

#1.  .  //2.  _ 

Send  thank  you  letter  to  occupational  Yej'iewer 

#1.   ^  .  //2. 

Make  3  x  5. card  for  file  on  occupationa 
and  dates  of  aljove. 


4;    Entering  Into  Computer^ 


Send  write-up  and  overview  to  'computer  operator  for  entry  on  update  disk'.^ 


b.     ID  //  (three  digits)  assigned  by  computer 


c.  When  printout  is  returned,  proofread    ajnd  ^lace  in  proper  notebook. 
.    Check  value  ratings  carefully, 

d.  File  in  folder  a  copy  of  w^itfe-up  ap,.$'ebt  to  ccMUputer  operator  (contains 


reviewers.     Include  address 


operator.  ^ 


some  information  not  on-  printout)^ 
Add  ,^ame  of  new  occupation  to  two  lists 
-   1.     List  of  occupations  to  b^  added 


to  Planning  System. 


2.     List  of  new  occupations  beir)g  s^red  on  unmailed.  update  disk. 
J.    File  checklist  in  folder  with  write-up. 


ERIC 


*  Enter  date  of  ^lompletion  of  these  activities. 

•  13G 
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EXHIBIT  II-2 
SAMPLE  LEiTTER  REQUESTING  INFORMATION 


Our  research  group  has  developed  the  cpmputer-based  System  of  Interactive 
Guidance  and  .Information  (SIGi)  which  assists  college  students  in  making 
their  career  plans.  -  One  of  the  occupations  we  are  adding  to  our  system 

is  > 

I  would  like  your  help  in  obtaining,  information  about  this  occupatiojf:    In  ad- 
dition to  a  general  definition  and  description  of  the  occupation,  we  need  to 
know  the  follow'ing:  *  ^ 

-  beginning,  median,  and  top  income  (nationwide) 

-  educational  and  licensing  requirements  •  • 
fringe  benefits                                                      .       ,  -  , 

-  security 

"  -  opportunities  for  advancement 

-  special  problems        ^  *    ^  • 

-  outlook  for  the  future 

-  opportunities*ffor<  leadership,  independence,,  variety,  and 
helping  others  ^   "  .  -  ^   *  . 

-  percent  women  in  the  occupation. 

Any  information  you  can.  provide  about  the^e  areas  or  others  will  be  most  ap- 
preciated.   Leads  oa  other  sources  of  ^Information  would  be  extremely  useful. 

Please  call  us  if  you  have  questions  about  our  i^^f&^nest  or  the  project  in  genera 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  •  s 

Slnderely, 


erJc  '  :      ,       ,  70 
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EXHIBir  II-3 

SA>tPtE  LETTER  REQUESTING  WAIVER  OF  FEE 
EDUCATK^iNAL  TESTING  ,SEKVIC15  PRINC15TON.  N.J.  0S540  / 


•    Jrw  C<J<i/  t)09 
921  -  POC^C) 

Developmental  Rest  arch  Division 


January  31,  ^1974 


Ms.  Margarita  Kent' 
American  Marketing  Association 
222  S.  Riverside  Plaza 
Cbicago,'  IL  60606 


*  Dear  Ms .  Kent : 

We  so  appreciated  your  help  over  the  telephone  when  we  were 
seeking  information  for  Market  Researcher.  We  have  received  the 
survey  y^u  mailed  us. 

We  uoXxld^like  you  to,  consider  the  elimination  of  the  fee^of 
eleven  dollars  (.$11)  charged,  for  our  copy  (Invoice  No. '7217).  Edu- 
cational Testing>.Service  is  a  non-profit  research  organization  and 
our  specific  project  in  vocational  guidance  is  designed  especially 
to  interest  apd  inform  young  people  about  careers.     In  your  qase,  ^ 
the  infonriation  you  provided  goes  into  use  by  students  considering 
a  career  in. Market  Research.-    Therefore,  while  you  have  graciously 
provided  us'^  a  service;!  we  would  lifee  to  receive  the  .survey  informa- 
tion free  oi^  charge  since  we  provide  a  service  to  young  people  at- 
^tracted  to  ^^he  career  field  represented  by  yot^r  organization. 

We  are,  of  K:ourse|  prepared"  to  pay  the  amount  if  oiir  request  ^ 
.    is  denied.    We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  , on  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


pretchen  W.  Bullock 
Senior  Research  Assistant 


GWB:mb 


Er|c 
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EXHIBIT  II-4 

« 

'  HOW  TO  USE  THE  DOT  IN  PREPARING  NEW  OCCUPATIONAL  WRITE-UPS  ~  ' 

The  DOT  is  useful  in  finding  Information  for  ans^^iis  to  11  of  the^  28  questions  in 
COMPARE,     It  is  recommended  that  the  DOT  be  cons^ilted  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  doing  occupational  research.     Notes  should  be  taken,  following  the  steps 
below,  to  collect  information  an  all  11  questions.    These  notes,  rather  than 
the  DOT  itself,  can  be  used  later  in  conjunction  with  other  materials  in  con- 
structing answers  to  the  questions..    Note  page  numbers  for  use  in'documenta^ 
fion. 

The  DOT  is  in^  two  volumes  with  two  supplements.    Volume  I  lists  occupations  in  al- 
phabetical order,  giving  a  short  description  of  the  activities  involved.  Volume 
II  lists  occupations  by  Worker  Trait  Groups  iar\d  includes  information  about  a'pti- 
tudes,  interests,  temperaments,  and'  physical  demands.  *  \ 

The  following  is  a  step-by-step  procedure  for  using  the  DOT;  ] 

1.  ^ook  up  the  occupational  title  in  Volume  I,     Occupations  are  listed  in  alpha- 
betical otder.    Take  notes  on  parts  of  the  definition  which  would  be  useful 
in  writing  up  Def inition  and  Descript ion. 

2.  Note  the  DOT  number(s)  appearing  after  the  occupational  title(s)  in  Volume  l\ 
Qccupations,  such  as  lawyer,  which, have  many  specialties  hav^.more  than  one 
number.    Use  the  number (s)  to  help  answer  the  question  on  Data/People/Things 
as  described  elsewhere  in  this  handbook  (Chapter  II,  Section  IV-3). 

3«,'    Look  up  the- number  of  the  occupation  in  the  first  column  of  t"he*1966  Supple,- 
ment.     The  second  coloimn  gives  the  page  number  in  yolume  II  for  the  Worker 
Trait  Group  to  which  the  occupation  has  been  assigned.    Locate  the  page  and 
soap  the  information  on  the  page  for  possible  use  in  answering  SIGI  questions. 
"Work  Performed"  may  relate  to  Definition  and  Description .     "Worker  Require- 
ments" and  "Clue§  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements"  r'elate  to  Personal 
Qualif  ications  and  Other  Requirements.     "Training  and  Methods  of  Entry"  may 
be  out  of  date,  but  can  be  read  as  background  material. 

4.    Look  at  the  "Qualif'ica.tions  Profile"  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  in^  Volume 
II,    A  typical  profile  looks  like  this:       ^.  ^ 


QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

GED:  5-  6 
SVP:  7  8 

Apt:  GVN    SPQ    KPM  EC 
1  1  2     122     22  2  '53 
2  1  21 

Int:  7    4  5 

Temp:  9    0  5 

Phys.  Dem:  S   L  ,4    6  6 
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EXHIBIT  II-4  (cont.) 


5.    Disregard  the  firs^  two  categories,  "GED"  and  *^'SVP." 

.^6.     The  third'' category ,* Apt itude,'  lists  codes  for  aptitudes  required  for  the 
occupation.     Refiei^  to  the  section  on  Aptitudes,  Volume  II,  Appendix  3>  . 
p.  653.    Read  the^ explanation  of  the  code.    Decode  the  information  under 
Aptitudes  in  the  Qualifications  ^of;l.le.  .  This  information  is  most  useful 
for' Personal  Qualifications  and  j&Jy^t  R^^^^ 

7^    The  fourth  categorV  in  the  Qualifications  Profile,  Inter e^s,  refers  to 

e  occupation. 


The  fourth  category  in  the  Qualifications  Procile,  Interests 
fiv^  pairs  of  interest  factcrrs  which  may  be  associated  with  t 
Read  the  section  on  Interests  in  Appendix  B,^p.  654.    Decode /the.  iriforma- 
tion  which  may  be  useful  for  Helping  Others,  Interest  Field,  and  Variety. 

The  fifth  category,  in  the  Qualifications  Profile,  Temperaments^  covers  oc- 
cupational ^ituatipns  to  Khich  wjprkers  must  adjust.    Read  the  section 'on 
Temperament's  in'  Appendix^ B,  p.  654.    Decode  the  information  vhich  may  be 
useful  f'6r ,  Leadership,  Independence ^  and  Variety. 

V 

The  six^h'-'category^  in  the  Qualifications  Profile,  Physical  Demands,  lists 
physical.^activities  required  in  the  occupat?iC)n ,    Read  the  sectipn  on  Physi^ 
.cal  Demartds^-^n  Appendix  B,  pp.  654-j655.    Decode  the  inf<>rmation  which  may 
be  useful  for  Special  .Problems. 


seful  foi 


V  r 


"1 


ERIC 
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PCHIBIT  n-i 


RATING  CATl-GORIF.S  AND  ,TUESAUR\1S  FOU  DATAyPEOPI.F./THINGS 
(SIGT  AnondmoiU  to'  Ovls  Article) 


Data* 


CO 
•H 


0  Synthesizing 

1  Coordinatlnp, 

2  Anrtlvzing 
If  . 


Adapt 
Apply  principles 
Arbitrate  ' 
Calculate 
Classify  * 
Decide 
Design 

Develoji  ifloas 
Diagnose 
Discuss  ideas 
Do  re5>ftarc*.i 
Enforce  standards 
Estira  te 
Evaluate 
Explain 

Forecast  trends 


Integrate 

Interpret  / 
■Investigate 
Make  policy  '  ^ 
Or Ran  ize 
Or  ip,inate 
Plan 
Predict 

So] ve  problems 
Study 
Survey 

Translate  ideas  into 
artistic  perforraancc 

Translate  idea:;  into  ' 
practical  aj'pl  ication 

Write  reports,  diiec- 
tion<?,  or  specifications 


^  3  Corapilinp» 
A  Con  put  in 

5  Copying 

6  Comparing 

Apply  inforir.atiQn  - 
Assist  in  research 
*Carr\  on*"  in^truc- 

t  Ions 
C>ieck 

Collect  facts,  in- 
formation, ,<iat  a 
Edit 

Kile  reports 
Follo\'  diagrams 
Handle  af)p]  i  cationc 


Keep  files  ^ 
Keep  log 

>frnior  ize  < 
Record 

Record  observations/ 

transactions 
Revirv 

SuppJy  information 
Transcribe 

U<5e  inain'Lenance  manual 
Verify 


People* 


0  Mentoring  . 

1  Negotjlat  ing 

2  Instructing 

3  Suj)ervising 
A  Diverting 

5  Persuading 


Ad,vise 

Consult 

Counsel 

Cure 

Direct 

Employ 

Entertain 


Modify  behavior 
Order 
Prescribe 
•*Rate     *  ' 
Rehabi litate 
Re mad y 

Resolve  di spu tes 


IValuate  people 
Help  Stimulate 
Influence  Test 
Is  rcspons4We- for 
Load  ' 


T  & 
8 


No-  significant  relationship 


Not  rcl.ited  to  work  activities 


6  Speaking-si  gnalxng 

7  Serving 

Ans^rer  inquiries 

Assist  '  — 

Confer 

Corresj^ond  with 

Examine  people  or  animals 

}Jol3ps^  up 

Infona 

Interview    ,  ' 

Notify 

Observe 

Participate  in  team 
' effort 
J'rotect 
Refer 

Represen  t  emplo*yer 
Re.*,  cue 

Solve  the  buying  public 
Treat  (minor) 
Vi<?it 

Greet  ^ 
Guard 


> 


8  No  significant  rel.ition- 
 shiL^    ^  .  _ 

I.iLtle  direct  interciction 
witlj  ppoold  as  part  of 
work  activity  

>tciy  supervise"  a  few  tech-* 
n  i  c  ia  ns  /a  ss  i  s  t  a  n  t  r.  I  vor  k 
men  '  • 


Thinjis* 


0  Sttting-up 

1  Precision  working 

2  Operating- 

controlling 

3  Drivlnrg-operating 

Build 
Calibrate 
Con53trur  t 
Create 
D<?sign 

Draft  (dcaalled 

skeLcbes)H 
Experiment* 
Fabricate 
Ident If y 
Invent 
Make 

Trouble  siioot 
Use  preci slon 
equipment 


A  Manipulating 
5  Tending 

'6  Keeding-off  bear  ing 
7  Handling''- 


Regnlate 
Repair 
Replace  ' 
Sell  . 
Test  equip. 
Type 

Use  tools 
or  equip. 


Adj  ust 
Arrange 
Assep'bl  e  ' 
Carry 
Combine 
Cu3  tivate 
Di|lve 
Examine 

equipnieitt 
Inspect 

Install  (routine) 
Maintain 
Modify 
MoAitor 
^  equipnent 
Overhaul 
Purchase 
equipment 


8  No  significant 
'  re]  at  i  onsliip 


Not  related  to  woik 
a  c  E  iv  i  r  y 


Must  be  familiar  with 
'  and  handle  oquipnient, 
,  but  does  not  operate 
It.*'** 


*  Numb(»red  words  are  t.ikon  from  the  Di  i  I.]  (^n.^r^  yf_ri<:rvMyit  (onal  TJ^l^s  ,  App.  A»Vol .  I T  ,  p .  6A9 
"Hand]  i jig,"  used  rot  "J'Uinr..*? :  medium/'  rof  (-rs  to  liandJlng  macliincs.  '  ' 

***  "Handle,"  u.-ied  for  "ThLnf*/.:  Ibw,''  refer. »*to  h.md  1  loi;  '(  ools  or  instruments  (e,p,.,Oper  Rm  Tech) 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  ilf6 

DEFINITION  AND  RATING  CATEGORIES  J  OR.  EARLY  ENTRY 


Definition  of  Talue  '  .  . 

^  '  ^  — 

EARLY  ENTRY:    You  can  enter  some  occupations  with  very  Uttle  education  or 
'  training.     Other  occupations  require  years  of  expensive  edu- 
cation.    (The  cost  includes  loss  o^  income  from  a  job  you 
'   might  have  if  you  were  not  in  school.)    Think  about  the  feme 

(and  money)  you  are  willing  to  spend  on  education.    Also  think 
'  about  your  attitude  toward, school:     Is  education  a  satisfying 
experience?  .  Or  dtres  it  seem  like  a  drag?^  ^ 


Definition  of  Category  ,  ^ 


R^t;ing 


4        '  Only  one  year        less  of  preparation  beyond*  high/school  rMuired 

to  enter  occupation  or  begin  apprenticeship;  ciassifi,ed  TEMl 
(e.g.  i  librar.y  technician,  machinist).  ^  ^ 

3  No  more  than  2  or  3  years  of  preparation  beyond  high  school 

.  ..  requir.ed;  classified  TERM,  or  SHUD  if  bachelor's  degree  is 

recommended   (e.g.-,  TERM  -  legal  assistant;  SHUD  -  insurance 
agent ) .         ,  ^ 

2  No  more  than  4  yeafs  beyond  high  school  required  (bachelor's 

degree  required);  classified  BACH,^or  GRAB  if  many  workers  ii\  the 
p  occupation  ge,t  graduate  educati^on  (e.g,,  BACH  -  teacher,  physical 
therapist;  GRAD  -ir  social  worker,  clergy). 

1  Entry  after  5  or  more  years  of  preparation  beyond  high  school 

required  for  all  practical  purposes;  claa^sified  PROF  (e.g., 
pharmacist,  school  counselor,  lawyer,  mathematician). 

Nd?E:     For- the  Planning  system^  a  l-to-6  (Jlassif  ication  is  used,  which 
fits  into  the  rating  system  as  follows: 

Classification  ^    Rat  ing 

PROF  '  1  -     ;  ^        •    1  '       /  ' 

X  GRAD  2      '  n  2 

BACH,  •         3 ,  2  .  ,  . 

SHUD  4  '  3 

WICH  ^  *  5  '  2  or  3 

TERM  '  \.  6  3  or  4  , 

* 

*  '  Ratings  are  designed  to  make  the  occupatipn  appear  in  LOCATE  and  to 

determine  desirability  sums„  in  STRATEGY.    They  are  based  on  the  mini-  ^ 
.  munt  amount*  of.  education  needed  for  employment  in  the  occupation.  The 

•classifications  SH.UD  and,  GRAD  call  up  displaysNwhich  tell  the  student 
that  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  education  fs  available  and  may 
be  desjt^rable.  *  * 
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DEFINIT 


EXHIBIT  II-7 


AND  RATING  CATEGORIES  FOR  INCOME 


HIGH  INCOME: 


Definition  of  Value 


Some  Tninimum  income  (enough  for  survival)  is^  essential  for 
everyone.     But  beyond  that,  how  important  to  you  are  the 
extras?    People  have  different  ideas  about  how  much  Income 
is  "high."    Therefore,  HIGH  INCOME  is  not  defined  here  as 
a  specific  amount.    It  means  more  than  enough  to  live  on. 
It  means  money  to  use  as  you  wish  after  you  have  paid  your 
basic  living  expenses.     You  can  buy  luxuries  and  travel 
first-class.  .  • 


Rating 
5 
4 

3  ' 
2 


Definition  of  Category 

Median  income  of  $20^,000  or  more. 

Mediafi  income  of  $15, 000-$  19, 999. 

Median  income  of  •$11,000-$14,999. 

Median  income  of  $8,0d0-$10,999. 

Median^ income  of  $7,999  or  less. 


NOTEf    The  definitions  of  these  categori^  are  reviewed  annually 
of  rapid  changes  in  salaries.  * 


ecause 


(See  guidelines  on  following  page) 
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EXHIBIT  II-7  (cont.) 
GUIDELINES  FOR- 'ASSIGNING  SALARY  RATINGS 


'  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  assign  a  median  income  rating  to  an  occu- 
pation such  as  model  and  fine  artist  because: 

(a)  No  forraa,l  surveys  have  been  done. 

(b)  Salaries  vary  so  widely  that  median  figure  may  be  useless, 

(c)  Two  occupations  may  be  grouped  together ,  (such  as  singer'/singing 
.  teacher)  only  one  of '  WTiidh  (singing,  teacher)  has  been  surveyed, 

(d)  Work  may 'be  done  on  free-lancf  basis,  so  that  annual  earnings 
depend  on  number  of  |j^urs  worked  or  projects  completed,  plus 
the  rate  of"  pay.  '  * 


Occupations  which  are  particularly  difficult  to  rate  on  this ^dimension 


are: 


Actor /Actress 

Danber /Dancing  Teacher*        .  . 
-       JMusiclan  _  -  '   '     '  / 

Singer/Singing  Teacher 
Model 

^  *     -       Fine  Artist/Priva'te  Art  Teacher 
*  • 

As  a  general  rule,  assign  the  bighest  reasonable  rating  so  the  occupation  ' 
will  appear  in- LOCATE.  Let  the  expiration  qualify  the  rating.     For  example, 
if  the  salary  for  Music  TeacHer  has/a  rating  of  2,  use  this-as  the  overall 
rating,  'but  qualify  it  by  distingi>lshing  between  types  of  music  teachers  and 
professional  musicians  in  the  write-up, 

c 

Do  not  include  in  calculations,  people         are  unemployed,  but  are  quali- 
fied fpr  the  Occupation.  .  Do  Uke  ^nto  account  people  who  4re  in  the  occupation' 
but  whoi  have  extremely  low  income.    Facts  about  unemployment  and  low  income 
should  be  included  in  sections  on  Outlook,  Security,  and  Salary  Variability, 
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.        -  _    EXHIBIT  II-8 

DEFINITION  AND  RATING,  CATEGORIES  FOR  HELPING  OTHERS " 
Definition  of  Value  . 

HELPING  OTHERS:    Most  people  are  willing-  to  help  others,  and  show  It  every/**  . 

^  day  outside  of  their  work.    They  put  themselves  oi\  to  do^ 
,     favors,  make  gifts,  donate  to  charities,  and  so  on.  THIS 
TX)ES  NOT*  COUNT  HERE..    The  question  here  is.  Do 'you  want 
HELPING  OTHERS  to  be  a  main  part  of  your  occupation?  ^To  } 
what  extent  d6,  you  want  to  devote  your  life  work  directly 
.   to  hejtj^lng*  people  improve' ttieir  health,  education,  or 
welfaref 

There  are  two  elements  involved  in  helping  others  f0r  the  .purpose  of  rating 
th.is  value:     (1)  the  presence  of  face-to-face  contact  with  the  people  beings 
helped,  and  (2)  the  level  of  help  being  offered  as  measured 'by  impact  on 
health,  education,- .or  welfare.     In  classifying^  occupations  op  tMs  dimension, 
,the"  primary  function, of  the  occupation  should  be  considered  , rather  than  thS 
np^otivation -of  workers  in  the  occupation.    For  example,  ^even  though  some  arclii-- 
tects  may  be  motivated  to  improve  t?he  appearance  of  the  environment,  such  is 
not  ,the  primary  function  of  the  occupation,  per  se.^  .We  would  rate  ^il  con- 
servationist higher  than  architect  on  thi^  dimensibn  because  the  primary 
function  of  the  former  x^pcupation.  is  to  impro/^e  Ih^  environment,  regardless 
of  the  motivation  of  workers  in  the  dccupatipQ,     Some,  occupations  associated 
with  academic  disciplines  (e.g.,  physicist  and  economist)  woul^^^eem  to  pro-' 
vide  an  indirect  service,  which  Vitally  influence® -healtk,  €ducation,  or^wel- 
fare.     However,  there  is  a  distinction  bet^ween  seeking  knowledge  and  providing 
a  service.     Knowledge  is  not*  serviceable  until  it  is  applied.  ^Ther^fotfe,  thg 
primary  function  of  these  occupations  is  not  to  vitall^  influence  healt^i,  edu- 
'cation,  or  welfare,  "^even  though  the  new  knowledge  they  provide,  may  ^^ntually 
produce  change.  .    *  ^       ^       *    ,  ' 


I^ating 


Definition  qf  Cate^ry^, 


*4  '  A  great  amount:  ^Working  with  people  *dire(itly^  td  vd^ja^^  improye 

ot;  maintain  their  health,  education,  or  welfare   ^♦g.,  clergy,  \^  ^ 

^   ^  teacher,  physician). ^  ^  ,  /     -         .  /  .^r 

•    .  ^  *  '  *  -        ,  /  ^'  '  ' 

3  A  more  than  average,  amount :     (a)  Providing  an  indirect  service^        '  ^ 

•    ,  ^     in    he  legal,  social,  scientific,  or  environmental  field^  that'     ^  ■ 
vitally  influences  the  health,  education,  or  welfare  of^he  ^en-    \'  '  . 
eral  public /(e..g.  ,'j)^pital  administrator,  labor  relations  specialr  ^ 
ist,  medicaQ,j£^&etJfd  administrator ,  soil  conservationist);  or  (b)    ^  • 
.-•  having  meaningful,  but  not-„vital  influence  cfn  individuals  clients  '  r 
^    ^  in  impt'ovemeilt  or  maintenance  of  their  health,  education^  or  wel-  *  . 

*   •        fare'  (e.g.,  nursing  assistant,  recreation  workfer,  dental  hygien-  ^ 

ist ) .       •  ,  *  *    /  ^ 

2  An  average  amount:    Having  considerable  face-to-face  contact  witl)     ,  ^  

the  public  to,  provide  a  s^rVice  that  makies  life  more  convenient  Qr   .  • 
.plfeasant  for  specific  segments  of  the  public  (e.g.,  actor /actress,  ^ 
•       '   '       ^landscape  architect,  beautician)* 

1      ,         A  less  than  average  amount:    Having^little  or  no  face-to-f^acet  con-      *     ,  ^ 
tact  with  the  public.     Does  not  provide  services  directly  to  the 
public  or /directly  to  influence  the  healtfi,  education,  or  welfare  . 
'  of  the  general  public  (e.g.,  physicist,  economist,  cJceanographer-, 

^^9^,  typist,  civil  engineer).  '     *  * 
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EXHIBIT  II-9  \ 
DEFINiTION  AND  RATING  CATEGORIES  FOR  LEADERSHIP 
Definition  of  Value 

  *  I 

LEADERSHIP:    Do  you  want  to  guide  othcwrs,  tell  them  what  to  do,  be  responsible 
for  their  performance?-  ^People  who  weight  LEADERSHIP  high  usually 
^-i5te^     ^>  want  power  to  control  events.    They  want  to  Influence  people  to, 

work  together  effectively.     If  they  are  mature,  they  know  that 
RESPONSIBILITY  goes, with  LEADERSHIP,    They  are  willing  to  accept 
the  blame  when  things  go  wrong,  even  though  they  x^ere  not  at 
,  fault.  ^      ^  '  "  , 

«  *  < 

^        The  amount  of  leadership  is  judged  on  two  factors:     (1)    the  number  of  co- 
workers one  directs  and  is  responsrbl,e  for,  and  (2)  the  number  of  clients 
'        influenced  and  the  importance  and  duration  of  the  activity. 


Definition  of  Category 


Rat;lng 


4  ■  A  ^teat  amount:     (1)    Directs  many  coworkers  and  is  responsible  ^ 

for  their  performance  0£  (2)  exerts  Influence  oyer  many  clients 
in  areas  of  activity  that  are  important  and  of  long  duration 
(e.g.,  teacher,  hospital  administrator,  psychologist). 

3  A  more  than  average  amount:     (1)    Directs  a  moderate  number  of 

coworkers  and  is  responsible  for  their  performance  or^(2)  . 
exerts  influeinfce  over  clients  in  areas  of  .activity  that  are 
of  moderate  importance  and/or  moderate  duration  (e.g.,  correc-  ^ 
tion  officer,  .recreati  on 'worker ,  registered  nurse,  retail  store 

,  ^  manager)  . 

2  An  average  amount:     (1)     Directs  a  few  coworkers  and  is  respons- 

ible for  thei,r  performance  or  (2)  exerts  influence  over  clients 
In  areas  of  abtivity  that  are  of  minor  importance  or  duration 
(e.g.,  oceanographer ,  dancer/dancing  teacher,  legal  assistant), 

1         '  A  less  than  ay.erage  amount;    No  opportunity  to  direct  others. 

Not  responsible  for  the  performance  of  others  (e,g.,bank  teller, 
computer  operator) . 
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EXHIBIT  11-10 


DEFINITION  AND  RATING  CATEG^^RIES  FOR  THE  SIX  INTEREgT  FIELDS 


FIELD  OF  INTEREST 


ESTV. 


Definition  of -Value 


Sojne  people  'have  only  one  main  field  of" interest 
*(S<^ientif  ic  ,  Technological,  Administrative,  Personal 
Contact ,  .Verbal ,  or  Aesthetic^;  others  are  interested 
in  two. or  mo're  of  these  fields.     Some  insist  that 
their  occupation  must  be  in  one       their  major  FIELDS 
OF  INTEREST.  *  Others  are  villing  to  work  in  a  field 
tha^^  is 'less  interesting;  they  feel  they  can  satiny 
their  main  interests  in  tjieir  spare  time. 


*  .     ^  ^  Definition  of  Six  Interest -Fields 

(1)  SCIENTIFIC — data,  knowledge,  observations,  a'nalysis,  mathematics.. 

Examples:    physicist,  botanist,  engineer,  economist. 

(2)  TECHNOLOGICAL — things,  machines,  manipulative  and  mechanical  skills. 

Examples:     toolmaker,  mechanic,  technician. 

(3)  '    ADMINISTRATIVE — business^  finance,  records,  systems. 

Examples:    accountant,  secretary,  bank  teller. 

(4)  PERSONAL  CONTACT-- people ,  selling,  supervising,  persuading , ^teaching. 

Examples:     salesman,  social  wqrker,  stewardess,  teacher. 

(5)  VERBAL — words,  reading,  writing,  talking,  listening. 

^    Examplfes:^  journalist,  teacher,  advertising  copyl^7riter . 

(6>   .AESTHETIC— art ,  painting,  sculpture,  design,  music,  dance. 

Examples:    artist,  interior  designer,  musician,  architect, 
TV  ptlfSucer  /director.  ^ 


All  occupations  are  rated  on  all  six  fields.  'The  rating  for  d^ach  field  is 
determined  by  an  analysis  of  job  activities.  ^ 


I 


Note  that 'when  assigning  an ^interfet  fifeld  to  an  occupation  which  does  not 
sTeem  to  be  clearly  scientific  or  technological,  occupations  ifwolving  the 
theoretiQal  would  be  considered  scientific,  while  the  more  practical  occu- 
.pations  would  be  considered  technological  (e.g.,  botanist  =  scientific; 
nurseryman technological).    Furthermore,  technological  may  include  not 
only  mechanical  interests,  But  also  such  manipulative  activities  as  those 
of  a  cook,  draftsman,  or  nurseryman. 
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'(See  definitions  of  categories 
on  next  page. ) 
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EXHIBIT'  11-12 
DEFINITION  AND  RATING  CATEGORIES  FOR  LEISURE 
'Definition  of.  Value 


LEISURE:    How  important  is  the  amount  of  time  your  occupation  will^allow  you 
to  spend  away  from  w9rk?    LEISURE  may  include  shb'rt  hours,  16ng 
vacations  or  the  chaace  to  choose  your  own  time  off.    To  give  a 
high  weight*  to  LEISURE  i.s.  like  saying',  ''The  satisfactions  I  get  off 
the  Job  are  so  important  to  me  that  work  inust  not^  interfere  with 
them.".  / 

Three  considerations  are  involved  in  this  definition:     (1)  amount  of  time 
spent  in  work  (e.g.,  length  of  work  week,  length  of  vacations);   (2)  irregu- 
larities in  the  work  schedule  (e.g.,  shift  work,  overtime,'  weekend  work)  ;^ 
and  (3)  control  pver  one's  work  schedule  (e.g.,  4-dav  week  with  longer  work 
day,  control  over'  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  work  at  home). 


Rating 


2 


Definition  of»Categ6ry 


A> more  than  average  amount:    Does  not  normally  work  more  than  40 
hours  p^r  week,  with  some  control  over  work  schedule,  and  has  more 
than  three  weeks'  annual  vacation,  if  desired  (er.g.,  teacher,  fine 
artist/art  teacher,  model,  flight  attendant). 


An  average  amount :    Approximately  40  hours  of  work  per  week, 
free  from  irregularities  (e.g.,  liegal  assistant,  receptionist, 
industrial  engineer). 

A  less^^than  average  amoont:    Approximately  40  hours  of  work  per 
weeiv-with  some  irregularities  s^ch  as  nigvht  or  evening  work,  oc- 
casional overtime,  or  work  on  weekends  (e.g. ,  practical  nurse, 
oceanographer ,  newspaper  repor\&^) . 

A  small  amount :    A  longer  tha^i.  40-hour  work  week  in  whicTi  over-' 
time  (voluntary  or  mandatory)  or  other  irregularities  occur 
frequently  (e.g.,  labor  relations  specialist,  clergy,  physician). 


40  h^s. 
no  irreg. 


imore  than 
40  hrs; 
f^i^uent 
irreg. 


NOTE:    The  verbal  "tags"  for  the  scale  ratings  for* Leisure  differ  from  the 
other  values  dimensions,  because  deviations  above  the  "average"  and 
modal  work  week  are  too  infrequent- to  warrant  two  higher  scale  steps. 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  identify  two  lower  scale  sXeps  that  dif- 
ferentiated a  significant  numlDer  of  occupations.     In  other  words, 
/  relatively  few  occupations  offer  "more"  leisure  than  the^m^Sal  amount; 

a  substantial  number  offer  "less." 
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'  EXHIBIT  11-13 

DEFINITION^  AND  RATIN^  'CATEGORIES  fSr  INDEPENDENCE 

Definition  of  Value 


I 

INDEPENDENCE:  '  Some  occupations  give  you  more  frSedbm  than  others  to  make 

y6ur  own  decisions,  to  Vork  without  supervis;ion  or  direction^ 
from  others,     At=-=one  extteme' might  be  taldnted  free-lance 
artists  ofr^writers  who  may  work  without  Supervision,    At  the 
other  extreme  might  be  military  service  or  some  big  business 
organizations  with  chains  gf  command  which  severely  limit 
the  decisions  that  each  petSon  can"* make, 
i    '  " 

The  four  categories  correspondent j)  different  frequencies  of  evaluation  and 
supervision.  * 


Rating 


Definition  of*" Category 


4      •  A  great  amount  {Rare  .supervision):    Responsible  to  someone 

^  else,  only  in  extraordinary  circumstances,     Sel^-eraployed  or 

top  management  level  or  professional  (doctorate  highly  recom- 
mended).    Decides  what  work  needs  to  be  done  or  shares  in 
se^itig  overall  objectives.     Seldom  reports  to  superiors 
(e,g,,  psychologist,  farm  manager,  geographer),' 

3  A  more  than  avera*ge  amount  (Occasional  supervision):  Exer- 

*     cises  independence  within  a  framework  established  by  tpp 
management.     Generally  not  self-employed.     Quality  of  work 
is  evaluated  at  long  intervals' (e,g,,  secondary  school  ^ 
teacher,  social  worker,  production  manager), 

L  , 

2  *      '    An  average  amount  (Weekly  or  %ionthly  supervision) :  Works 

closely  with  supervisor  or  under  supervisbr  who  assigns  work 
regularly.     Free  to  decide  priorities  and  details  of  assigned 
work  (ft.g.,  physician's  assistant ,,  police  officer,  registered 
nurse) . 

1  A  less  than  average  amount  (Daily  supervision  or  unstip^rvised 

rbutine):    Most  activities  are  directly  supervised  or  rou- 
'tiniz|^,  with  little  opportunity  to  act  independently  (e.g, , 
nur^^g  assistant,  receptionist,  ban^  teller), 

^  \ 
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EXHIBIT  II-L4'-^ 
DEFINITION  AND  RATING  CATEGOJRIES  FORWARIETY 


if 


Definition  bf  Value 


Occupations  with  the  greatest' VARIETY  offer  many  diffBFe^tT^kinds 
of  activities  and  problems,  frequent  changes  in  location,  new 
people  to  meet,    VARIETY  is  the  opposite  of  routine,  predictal?!- 
llty,^,o-r  repetition.     If  you  value  VARIETY  high-,  you^probably 
like  riovelxy  and\surprise,.  and  enjoy  facing  new  problems,  events, 
plac,es,  and  people. 


Definition  of  Category 


A  great  amount :    Substantial  variety  in  problems  and  in  either 
place  or  people  (e.g; ,  teacher,  psychologist). 

A  more  tl^an  average  amount:    Either  a  substantial  variety  in 
problems,  (but  riot  in  place  or  people);  o£  a  moderate  variety 
in  problems  and  in  either  place  or  people  (e.g,,.  real  estate^ 
agent,  aerospace  engineer^)  j         *  '  -  • 

An  average  amount:    Either  a  moderate  variety  in  problems  (but 
not  in  place  ^-or  people);  or^  little  variety  in  problems  with 
considerable  variety  in  people  or  pla6e  (e.g.,  pharmacist, 
model).  9 

if 

A  less  than  average  amount:  Very  little  meaningful  variety  in 
problems,  place,  or  people:  ^TaEsks  generally  repetitive  or  ^-^ 
routine  (e.g.,  typist;  library*  technician) . 
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;   ^      EXHIBIT  11-15 
.DEFINITION  AND  RATING  CATEGORI-ES  FOR  SECURITY 
Defirtition  of  Value 


SECURITY:     In  the  most  SECURE  occupations,  you  will  be* free  from  fear  of 
losing  your  job  and  income.     You  wi^ll  havB.  tenure--that  is, 
you  cannot  be  fired  very  easily.     Employment  will  tend  to  re- 
main high  in  spite  bf  recessions,  and  there  will  be  no ^seasonal 
up^s  and  -downs.    Your  income  will  generally  remain  stable  and 
predictable;  it  will  not  vanish  with  hard  times*'    Your  occupa- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  wiped  out  by  automation  or, other  techno- 
logical chang§s^- 

jf~   .    .        ^  '  ' 

There  are  three  aspects  of  Security  to  consider:     (1)  Are  there  guarantees 
of  eilfJ)loyment?   (2)  What,  is  the»  supply  oL  qualified  wonke^?  and  ^3)  How 
sensitive  are  jobs  to  economic  fluctuations  or  te^hpro logical  Innovations? 
The  four  categories  of  Security  combine  these  three  elqpients. 


Definition  of  Category 

.Rating    .  *      ,        •  "  i 

'  ^4'  A  great  amount:    Some  guarantee  of  employment  and  income,  such  as 

^  .         tenure  ol:  union  cont;K^act  provisions  ;^.g,,  teacher,  police  officer 

welder),  or  shortaafe  bf 'qualified  , personnel  in  a  profession  where 
.many  ar^  ^elf-^empioyed  (e.g.,  dentist,  physician). 

3'  A  more  tjian  average  amount:,    Shoi^ge  of^  qualified  workers  in 

^      the  field  qx  not  sensitive  to  f liRn:uations  in  the  economy  or 

technological  obsolescence — i.e.,  g<?od  outlook  (e.g.,  physician's 
^   ,    '      assistant  ,^  geologist.,  beautician).  ,  /  ^ 

2\  *  An  average  amount;    Average  labor  supply  and.  mildly^  sensitive  to 

fluctuations.  4n  the  etonomy  or  tech'ncflogical  change  (e.g.,  social 
^worker,  florist,  personnel  interviewer)  .i       /  .  , 


I- 


1    ,  A  less  than  average  amount:    Keen  competition  €or  most  job  opening 

or  strong  -dependence  -on  economic  conditipns  o£  risky'  income,  such 
as  from 'Commi'ssions ,  or  highly  susceptible  to  technological  ,obso- 
l(^cence  (e,g.,  actor/actress/;  interpreter/translator ^  real  estate 
^e;ent).        .       ^    '       •  -  *  .  . 
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k EXHIBIT  11-1*6 
E  RULES  FOR  OVERVIEt^' 


Avoid  subjectless  sent encesJEuse  "yo^*'  or  imperative:  (For -other  gen- 
eral style  notes,  see  AppenalS  E.) 

l^erever  manoower  development  training  opportunities  are  mentioned ,  say 
instead,  "Ch^ck  your  state  employment  service  for  possible  government- 
sp^onsored  training  programs." 


Stap  2  for  PROF,  GRA^,  BACH,  4-YEAR  WICH:, 


'*If  you  start  in  a  community,  college;  select,  a  4-year  college  thlit'^of- 
fefs  a  program  .in  :     Take  courses  required  for  trans- 

fer.  *  »       *  •  , 

Step  "2  for  TEmi:'  '    '  '  •    *  ^    '     '  . 

"Make\sure  you  fulfill  the  course  requirements  for  the  Associate  degree.'* 

This  sentence  should  be  u^ed^^  only  when  a  specific  vocational  program  is 
offered  by  the. community  college.    Jf  the  Associate  degree  is  not  directly 
related  to  the  occupation,  do  not  mention  it. 

Step  2  for  SHUD:  ^  '.^  .        '       ^       '         •  ,  .  ^ 

*    If  you 

-"If  you  start  at  a  community  college,  take  . 

wish  to  transfer,**  select  a  4-year  college  wij^h  a  program  in  :  ,  _ 

Take  courses  required  for  transfer. 


*say  h^re,  "Programs  listed  in  step  1"  or,  if  possible,  list*  the  program(s). 
**insert  other  programs  here,-  if  necessary. 


For  Step  2  where  program'at'  4-year  college" has  different  name  from  that 
2-year  college,  wrl^e  "Continile  as  in  Step  1,-"  when  spacg  allows. 

Step  3  for  SHIJD:  *  •    ,  . 

"Get -degree.     Bachelor's  degree  is  highly  recommended  (or  words  to  that 

effect. )  -       *  .  '        ^  <^ 

Refer  to  suiraner  work  experience  before  saying,,  "get  degree." 

In/^ude  as  a  final  step 'afiy^  requirements  or  recommehd^fi'ohs"  for  updating 
skills  (as  for  optometrists,  physicians,  teachers,  etc.^    Do  not  refer  to.  * 
"cojitinuing  education'*  ^ut  rather  to  updating  skills.         .  ^ 


'4 


•152' 
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EXHIBIt  II-l^  - 
SAMPLE  PROF  OVESMJ^ 


241    GEOLOGIiST,'-  -PROF 


^  -  •    .  ^      "  C 

To  become  a  geologist  you  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  geology,  chemistry, 
or  physics  ^iid  a  master^s  degree  in  geology.     For  best  preparation,,  you  should: 


2.  .  If  you  start  at  a  community  college^ .select  a  4-year  college  with* a  bache- 
lor's program  in  geology,,  chemistry,  or  physics.    Take  courses  required 


•1- 


78 
79 


1.    Enroll  in- either' geology,  chemistry,  or  physics  in  college.  ;        .  63 


78 
75 

for  transfer,  '  , 

3.  ^Get*a  bachelor's^  degree  in  geology,,  chemistry,  or  physics.    Apply  .for  ad-    '  77 

mission  to  a  graduate  program  in  geology.  ^  ^5 

4.  Complete  the  master's  and/or  Ph.D.  degree  in  geology;  Ph.D.  required  for     *  U 
university  teaching  and  research .\  .  ,  ,33 

^  Tot  a  copy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT.  ^5 

e  EXHIBIT  11-18 

SAMPLE  GRAD  OVERVIEW 


136      ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONICS  ENGINEER  GRAD 


1.  Enroll  in  electrical  "engineering  in  college.         •  »     ^                    ,  .      ^  47 

,2^  If  you  start  at  a  community  college,  select  a  4-year  college  with  a  70' 

bachelor's  program  in  electrical  engineering.  Take, courses  required  for  74 

transfer.            "                                                          -            .  12 


3.  Get  bachelor's  degree.  (In  some'  colleges  this' may  require  a  fifth  year  of  76 
St,udy.)  ...                                    '          ^                •   .  ^9 

4.  dx^ck  licensing  or  registration  requirements  in  the  state  where  you  wish  to  ,  78 
work.  You  may  be  required  to  pass  an  examination.  NOTE:  Take  exam  as  early  77 
as  possible  in  your  ^|Career ,  while  your  formajL  training  1^  still  fresh;  you  ^  77 
may  need. Registration  ev^ntually^.    YoU^  may  be  able  tQ  take  the  first  part  of  78 

'        the  exam  in  your  senior  year.  '    ,                    •*  *                    .                     -   ^  ,   r  32 


5.     Beginning  research  and  college  teaching  positions  require  a  jmaster^s  'or  doctor's  .74 

degree.  Graduate  study  in  electrical  engineering  improves  chances  for  ad-  70 
vancement.    „     -     .                                *      .    ^  , 

For.  a  copy,  press  PRINTj  otherwise  press  NEXT.                                                             ,     ^  45 

.        ,          *                          '    ^              •                        '  20 
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,    •     "  -EXHIBIT  11-19 

SAMPLE  BACH  OVERVIEW 

^  118    BANli  ai^ICER  'BACH 

1.  Enroll  in  banking,  finance,  or  business  administration  in  colleger    ,o  '69 

2.  If  you  start  at  a  community  college,  enroll  in  business  administration Select  a  76 
4-year  college  that  offers  one  of  the  programs  named  in  step  1,  *  Take  the  courses  77 
required  for  transfer,*  ^        ^     '         '  '  33^ 

'  '•/*  .  *  ,  * 

3.  While  in  college  try  to  participate  in  summer  training  programs  which  may  76 
'  be  offered  by  large  city  banks  in  your  area, 

4.  Get  bachelor's  degree.      .   ^  \  * 

*  •  -7/ 

5.  When  hired  by  a  bank,  you  will  probably  have  to  complete  its  management 

/training  program  which  will  ti'ain  you  in  many  aspects  of  banking.  After  74 
completing  this  training  (usually  6  months  to  2  yean|),  you  will  be  placed  -  77 
in.  a  ntaijagement  position.  '^^^F 

Is.  You  need  years  of  experience  and  advancement  to  become  a  top  officer.  72 
For  a' coDyVpi^ess  PRINT;  ^otherwise  press' N^IXT.  ^     •  45 

*  If  commuikty  colleges  do  not  have  spec^ic  programs  to  prepare^Jor  an 
occupatiorK  you  may  use  ^he  following  format:  ^  ,  " 

[  \     ^  ^      /    ^  ' 

2.  \  If -you-  start  at  a  community  college,  select  a  4-year  college  with 
\  bachelor's -program  in  phys'ical  therapy,  biplogy,  or  psychology.  ^ 
^lan  a  program  (including,  courses,  such  as  biology,  physiiial  v 
*  sciences,  and  psychology)    which  meets  the  transfer  requirements 


of  'that  college.  ' 


EXHIBIT  11-20 
SAMPLE  SHUD  OVERVIEW  ^ 


104  •ACCOUNTANT  '        SHUD  *      ,  , 

I*., Enroll  in  accounting  in  college.  •  • 

76 


O   ir  a  CQpy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 

-  .  154 

.89  . 


38 


2.  If- you  start  at  a  community  college,  enroll  in  accounting.  If  you  wish  to 
i:tansfer,  select  a  4~ye'ar  college  with  a  bachelor's  program  in  accounting.  ,  77 

•  .Tlajce  courses  , required  for  transfer.       .   ,        ^  ^  ^      ^ \^      :  (     \     \     V:\  \  \  ' 

3,  Get  degree.  Bachelor  ^s  degree  is  very  strongly  recommended.  You  can  get  74 
jobs  with  less,  but-  at  least  half  the  states  have  laws  requiting  certified  77 
public  accountants  to  have:>a  bachelor's,  and  in  recent  years  nearly  9  out  76 
of  10  who  passed  the  CPA  exam  were  graduates  of  4-year  college^.  67 

4;  Beat  positions  go  to  those  wha  are  certified  publi6  accountants.  To  quail-  77 

fy,'  you  must  pass  exam  given  by  A&erican  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac-  77 

countants;  also,  in  most  states  you  must  have  at  least  two  year's  experi-  '^^ 
ence  to  be  certified. 


76 

2.4 


45 


233  KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 


EXHIBIT  II-2i  ' 
J        SAMPLE  TERM  OVERVIEWS 

TERM 


You  do  not  have  to  go  to  college  to  become  a  keypunch  op.erator^,  "Better  Jobs  are 
e'a$*ier  to  get'  if  you  have  excellent  typing  skills.  For  best  preparation,  you 
sjiould:  •  ^  ,  .  .. 

1,    Check  business  and  data  processing  schools  in  your  area  .to  see  if  they  of- 
fer training  in  keypunch  operation.     Enroll  in  that  program,   (Some  com- 
munity colleges  also  offer  courses  in  keypunching.)' 

i  *  ,       '  '  . 

2%    Some  employers  offer  on-the-job  trainingr  which  you  can  take  instead  of  a- 

•bu^Jness  school  program.'  Most  employers  offer  on-the-job  gaining  for 
3     ''trained  -keypunch  operators  lasting  from  3  days  tc^l  week. 


For  a  cop^^'press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  JflEXT, 


79 
,76 

7 

78 
75 

55. 

76 
73 
61 

•  45 


•0^ 


\ 


150    INDUSTRIAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 


TERM 


(Use  two-plan  format  when  there  are  two 
distinct  options,) 


Two  years  of  college  are  very  desirable  and  often  required, , Many  employers 
require  a  bachelor's  degree  as  well.  To  prepare,  follow  either  of  the  plans 
below.  Plan  I,~two  years  of  college:  '        '        -  % 

« 

1.  Enroll  in  marketitig  distribution  program  at  community  college, 

2.  Complete  Associate  degree.  v 
Plan  II,  four  years  of  <:ollege:  * 

1.  Enroll  in  transportation  and, distribution  management  or  business  logistics, 

• 

2.  If  Vpu  start  in  a  community  college,  enroll  in  business  administration. 
Select --a  4-year  college  with  a  degree  in  transportation  and  distribution 
managem^ient  or  business  logistics.  Take,  courses  required  for  transfer.* 

3.  Get  bachelor degree.  If  you  w^t  professional  status,  you  can  become  a 

.    certified  member  of  the  American  Socie5y,:pf  Traffic  ^n4  Tranaportatiqn  by 
taking  .exams  and  ^Wet'iiTg '^Bucat'lon  and  ^experience  requirements. 

For  a  copy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  pre-ss-NEXT,        ^  '  ' 


/ 


74 
75 
36 

65- 

29. 

31 

78 

74 
75 

72- 

,75.  i 
^76  ' 
66 

45 


Sefe.  footnote ,  pag;e  89. 
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I.    .V  EXHIBITII-21  (cont.)  ^ 

.■         .    .  t  ■      ■.  . 

133    DIESEL  MECHANIC    .     TE^M  >  /  -  ^ 

For  best  preparation,  :^.ou  should: 

1,  Take  diesel  mechanics  (§^oinetiines  called  automotive  and  diesel  technology  or  .  78. 
'"diesel  technology)  in  community  college.              ^  43^ 

2.  Get  Associate  degree  or  certificate.  .  39 
If  you  don't  enroll  in  community  college,  follow  either.  A,  B,  or  C:  67 
A.  Enroll  in  "a  technical  institute  or  trade  school  offering  a  2-year  program  ^  76 


or 

neec 


'  practical  experience  and  clS^sroom  Instruction,  You  will  probably  also  76 
ed  on-the-job  training  after  graduation'.^  «  '45 

B.  Complete  a\^^rm^l  ^-year  apprenticeship  program  in  'diesel  mechanics.  71 


For  a  Qopy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT,  , 


ress 


^ 


C.  Some  employers  offer  on-the-job  training  which  you  can  take  instead  of  a  ,  75 

formal  ptogram.                                                    I  18 

NOTE:  Sobe /instruct ion  may  be  accepted  by  certain.  4-year  colleges  for*  credit  76 

toward  a  b^te^lor'^s  degree  in  diesel  technology.  48 


45 


245    EEG  TECHNOLOGIST     y^TERM  .  ^ 

No  college  work  is  required,  but  a  6-Tnonth  to  2-year  on-the-job  training  pro-  77 
gram  must  be  completed.    Most^are  given  at  hospitals  or  medical  schools  with 
an  EEC. department.  A  few  colleges  also  offer  programs.  For  best  preparation: 

1.  Obtain  from  the  American  Society  of  EEG  Technologists  a' list  of  places  where 
formal  or  inlormal    training  is  available.  (List  is  updated  annually,)  .73 

2.  Select  a  program  near  you  '^nd  apply  for  admission. 

3.  After  completing  the  training  program,  obtain  an  additional  year  of  ex- 


76 
76 

79 


*  53 


79 
63 


4-.  .Pass  the  registratidn  exam  of  the  Americ/an  Board  of  Registered  EEG 'Techno lo- 
■    'gists  to  increase  chances  for  advancement  and  higher  salary.  ,'5 

NOTE:  If  you  decide  to  go  to  college  before  entering  an  EEG  training" prpgram,  77 

take  courses  r^ated  to  the  occupation  such  as  math,  science,  health  techno-  7b 

lo'gy,  or  eJW^onics.    After  obtaining  your  degree,  follow  the  steps  outlined  77  j 

above.  ^         *  .  ■ 

For*a  copy  press  PRINT;,  otherwise  press  NEXT.       ^  •  ' 
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SAMPLE  OVERVIEW  PAGE 


'   ^  ^         .       EXHIBIT  11-22 

NAME  &^N0.'  OF  OCC.  :      101  Actor/Actress' 

 iiiitii^iiiiiiiii)iiiiiii)>ai)i)aaii<i)iiaKi)a>>>aaiiiiii>iiiiiiii^i)riiiiiiiii 


CLASS. 


No  formil  fdtication  i  ?  ^p«aui  rpd  •  It  is  c>-ossible  to  bf  coachcii  on'votfly.  nut 
b  rcod  cultyr;^!  know  I  ^dc<^' i  s  an  •ssft.  /Traininc  *  nd  contacts  through  <j  school 
9TK  An  idv^r\ta;!f.   If  you  decide  to  qo'ito  collfcf: 

1»  tnroi  f  in  dr-mi  or  theater  crt*;  in  ^llej/e>  ccnmunity  ccllev^j^cr  -Jr^mj 

schooj.  Take  courses  in  ^  wide  variety  of  sutijf^cts* 

-  'J 

?•   Vhile  in  coMenej  .ct  in  school  *nd   I  r.c  <-3  I   nNys/  summer  vtocKi-  or  .ctinp 
vorfcshop%*  0*ncr  end  voice   lessons  inrrc*re   roirs  you  zi\<\  c>l«y» 

?•   tet  desires  (^Iso  useful  in  obtaining  a  job  in  other  tha/n  ^ctino). 

Take;actina    lessonr  from  a  ocod  coach  or        a  drama  school.  Contjnue  to 
train  throughout  csrter» 

S»   Treoare  re  <-u  jtps.  wi  th  oictures.  Read   traac  ovp^rs.  Auoition  for  open  calls* 
Get  an  agent  (c  omoct  iti'on  is  keen).  M<iy   join  union   l^ter*  * 


Tor  a  cooy  press  PRINT;   otherwise  press  NEXT. 


SHUD 


NAMES  OF  CURRICULA  SELECTED  BY  OTHER  COLLEGES 
CC        1  Drama/Theater/Speech;  2^  General  Studies  '  ^  * 

CC  2:   1  Assoc.  in  Arts  &  Sciences,  Theater'  Emphasis  (2  yr.);  2  Theater /Drama  (4  yr.) 

CC  3:  1  Humanities/Social  Science' (trans)  ;  2  Spcl  Theater  Arts  (nontraifs)* 

«  * 

*  * 

CC  4:  Etrama 

CC  5:  Theater/Drama  (trans)  ^ 
4-yr:  Theatre        -  '  '  -  -      *  ^ 


SPECIAL  NOTES 


Spcl. 

Prereq. 

Prog. 

Coll. 

Curriculum  name 

no. 

no. 

no. 

,  no. 

1. 

• 

2. 

3.              ■                                                    ■■  ■ 

4.  '  - 

5. 

« 

.6. 

7  r 

0 

EXHIBIT  11-23 
SAMPLE  LETTER  REQUESTING  OCCUPATIOm  REVIEW 

«  ^ 


,  Date 


INSIDE  ADDRESS' 


Dear  • 

 ^  •   ^ 

'This  is  the- information  we  spoke  to  you*  about  over  the  phone. 
Our  -career  descriptions  are  part  of  th^  compu tec-based  System  of 
Interactive' Guidance 'and  Jnfbrmation  (SIGI)  which  is  used  by  college  • 
students  in  career  decision-making, 

-       -     •  '     ^  •  '  -  , 

The  statements  are  brief  be^:ause  they  are  stored  in  a  cbmputer 
memory.     Furthermore,  the  language  is  simple  so  that  students  of  all 
abilities  may  use  the  system  with  ease.  '  Information 'is  designed  .to  ^ 
apply  rtatiojially;  local  information  may  vary  from  what  is  included 
in  the  write-up. 

Thank  .you  for  taking  the  time  to  assi-sty^us  with,th|s.  An  en^ 
velope^is  provided  /l^.  which  you  can  return  the  copy^itK.  your  com- 
ments and  suggest  icjns.     Our  deadline  is  ,  \ 


S 


End* 


EXHIBIT  II724 
SAMPLE  THAiJS:  YOU  LETTE|l  TO  REVIEI^R 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 


•     Arta  Code  609 
CABIS.  ED  UCTESTS  KCt 


PRINCETON,  N.J. 


^Date 


INSIDE  ADDRESS  ^  *  ^  . 

•f  •  ' 

Deccr  (Odcupcttional  Reviewev) 

Yt)ur  comment s^jtor  our  occupational  description 

of  occumrioML  title^ 

have  been  received.  We  have  incorporated  these  ^ 
suggestions,  into  our  career  information,  * 

Thank  you  for  the  time  given  to  this  effort. 
WejiappreciAte  your  assistance  in  bringing  ac- 
curate an'd  up-tp-date  information  to  the  you;ig 
people*  who  wij.!  use  our  ^mputer-ba^sed  system, 
of  occupational  guidance  (SIGI).      ^-    *    ^      ^  ^ 

~  «         _       *  • 

We  will  llTcely  be  speaking  witH  y.ou  again* 
^"^^^•^Until  then,  thank  you  for  yo.ur,h^j£.  • 

Respectfully,  ^ 

.  \    Karen        Boy  1  e  O 
fetchen  VJ.  Bullock 


mb 
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4^ 


♦ 

Name  of  Occupationf 

SIGI  Number: 

< 

Date:' 


Comments : 


EXHIBIT  11-25 
OCCUPATIONAL  HATINGS  SHEET 


VALUES 

Income 
Prestige 
Independence 
H^p  Others 
Security  ^ 
Variety 
Leadership  * 
Interest  Field 

Field  . 


  Rating 

Field 


Leisure 

Education 
/ 


Classif  icatlign 


Reviewer : 


Chapter  III 


UPDATING  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  BASE 


Research'on  occupations''is  nwer  complete.    No  matter  how  carefully  a  write-up 
nas  been  prepared  and  researcnfedy  within  one  , or  two  years    the  infornfation  must 
be  checked  again.    The  following  schedule  has  been  designed  to  insure  that  new 
information  is  quickly  incoifporated  into  the  system  or^'to  corroborate  that  the 
information  there  is  still  correct. 


Review  annually:  Salary 

Beginning 
Average 
Top  • 
Variability 


(in  fall) 


Review  every  t^o  years: 

(when  new  edition* 
*     of  OOH  is  reg'd) 


Overall  review^  (all  COMPARE  questions  and  ovelr^ew 
for  all  occupations.),  wj/th  particular  emphasis  on: 

Outfook  and  Security 
%  Women 

Licensing  and  -C^J^tificat ion  Requirements 

^  ;  ^      Refer  enc  e 

-  •         ♦  ^ 

Review  as  nee,ded:  ,  Occupations  for  Which  , new  information  i^  received^. 

"  ^  I.-    General  Pt%iiyii1]|r^  for  Making  Revisions  ^ 

\flien  revising  occupational  information, ' one\nust  Ue  careful  to  take  many  factors 
into  'account.    Follow  tJhe  procedures  below  carefully  to  avoid  inconsistencies, 
and  confusion: 

A.     Changing  Statements'  in  Text 

1.    Make  sure  the  total  character:  count  for  the  frame  has  not 
bfeeji  exceeded.        ^  •  . 


\ 


To  compute  the  count  for  making  changes,  look  for  the  total 
count  foi>the  frame  at  the  bottom  of  the  printout,  page.  Su\i- 
tract  tl^'te'  number  from  1022.    This  will  eive  you  the  pumber 
of  characters  which  4nay  still  be  added.  ^In  addition,  ^f  ariy 

,  words  are  to  be  removed,  an  equal  number  Qf  characters  may  be 
put  back.    Type  .out  the  words  to  be  added  and  compute  th6 

\  count,     SpmetJimes  if- an  addition very  important,  it  is 
possible  to  check  other  items  on  the  frame  to  see  if  any  words 
or  characters  cpuld  be  omitted  from  them  to  mSMfce  roonNfor  the 
.    .new  raat6t*ial.'       ,      ^  ^     v.  ^  ...  J  V  ^  \  -  ^ 

2.    Change  an^  date  documentation  card.    This  will  show  the  next 
?  re\^ewer  the  last  time  anygne  worked  , with  the  material. 

Write  <:hanges  and  send  to  computer  operator.    Alter  value 
ratiiigSj^-irFTTecessary.    Not^e  rating  changes^  on  *'Occupatio,nal 
Ratings  Sheet"     (Exhibit' II~25-)  and  ther- summary  printouts^ 
which  list  occupations  ^by  v^lue  ratings. 

a.    Attach  a  copy  of  changes  to  printouts  in  notebook.  ^ 


When-revised  computer  printouts  arr^^ve,  pjoof^  them  care- 
fully and  insert  fthem  i'h  notebooks, /tflsca^ding  outdated 
copy.  ,  Check  new  rat|li^gs^.on^revised*  rating  printout  which 
will  bfe  returned  with  the  revised  frames^ 
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B.    Changing  Overview  or  (?ther  Items  on  the  Qvervlev^  Page  for  Planning  Manual 


Overview 


Changes  in  the  Overview  are  made  in  ^e  same  w^y  as  .other 
changes  in  the  text.  See  Chapter  IV,  Section  I-A  for  in- 
•formation  on  incorporating  the  Overview  into  .the  Ov'erview 
page  for  the  Planning^ Manual  which  is  distributed  to.SIGI 


users,. 


2.    Classification,  Possible  Curricula  or  Name6  of  Curricula 
Suggested  by  Other  Colleges,  Special  Notes,  Entry  for  the 
Planning  System  Index  •  .  ' 

This  information  'is  ^ot  in  the  computer,'  so  changes  arU  not*' 
sent  to  the  computer  operator.    Chapter  IV  gives  the  procedures 
for  getting  these  changes  to  SIGI  users. 

3. Occupational  title 


^^^len  a  title  is  changed,  it  must  be  changed  in  all  of  the  fol- 
'lowing  places:  \,  *  ' 

a.     File  cards — doc  cards,  bib  cards,,  cross-reference  cards 
.bi     File  fQlder — leave  a  falser  ^i-tLh  the  old  title  in  the  file 

which  refers  use?' to  new  file.^ 
c.     Disk — notify  computer  operator 


Chapter  IV,  Section  I-B  gives  procedures  for  notifying  SIGI 
users  of  .a  change  in- title.     ^     .  -    *  .a 
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II.    Annual  Salary  Review 

August  is  the  be^t  time  t6  begin  the  annual^  salary  update  because  many  sui^ 
veys  are  published  in  the  fall  from  data  collections  bas^d  o;i  the  fiscal  ' 
year  starting  July  1.    The  salary  review  process  usually  takes  two  to>three 
months  to  compile;  thus  new  salary  information  should  be  ready  just  in  time 
for  the  update^i  ad.sks  which  ^are  sent  out  in  January, 

Figures  more  than  two  years  old  must  be  updated  so  that  salary ^figures  will 
be  comparable  an$i  current  for  all  occupations.     In  addition,  all  occupations., 
for  which  there  are  any  new  data- should  be  updated, 

A,     Collection  of  Materials  ^  *  ... 

*   ^*     ,     '  ,    *  ' 

1,  New  sal^y  information  materials -are  collected  all  .'during  the 
year  and  reminder  cffrds  are  tiled  by  occupation  in  "the' drawer 
for  "Unread  Material."        ,  '  '      v  ' 

2,  In  a,ddit.ion,  at* the  beginning  of  a  Salary  Review,  the  follow- 
ing materials  should  be  collected:  ^ 

a.  Copies  of  surveys  which  need  to  be  upd^ated.     Find  these 
through: 

?•  *  —  subject  folder  "Salary  Surveys ,  Many  Occupations,,,"  ^ 

I     .  —  subject  cards  for  "Salary  Surveys,  Many  O^icupations,  , ." 

/  (to  track  down  oversized  materials  file/i  elsewhere)  ^ 

-r-  card  rile  "bources  or  yaiary  mrormat'ion"  lists 
publishers  of  surveys,  update    cycles,  &  costs, 

b.  Recent  editi-ons  of  surveys  listed  in  Salaries  of  Scientists, 
Engineers  and  Technicians  published  by  Sj^ntif.ic  Manpo^^er  - 
Commission,  if  they  would  be  the  best  source  for  one  or  more 
SIGI  occupations. 

.  c.    An  August  issue  ~of  Employment  and  Earnings  Xg^a^the.  ETS  Library 
to  check ^figures  for  general' classifications , . 


d,  ^ Ah  updated  PATCO,  report  on  Civil  Service  classifications, 

e.  Check  tickl'er-f iles  and  "On  Order"  cards. 
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B.    Preliminary  Brocedures  .  /  • 

1.     Check'income  rating  categories  td  see  if  they  should  be  revised  - 
upwards 'because  of  inflation.     Before  making  any 'change's  in  ratings, 
•  coji^ult  other  staff  members,  and' obtain  approval  of  Mr.  Kaez.  - 


2.,    Identify  occupations  with  salary  data  which  are  more  than  two  years 
•old.^    Make  notes  to  review  these  occupations  first. 

*3.     Check  "Unread  ^iateraal         cards.    Make  notes  jto^eview  all  occupa- 
tions for  which  we  have  new* material. 


4.     Group  together^-^elated  occupations  such  as  teachers,  engineers,  archi- 
tect   and  architectural  technician,  etc.     Researching  related  occu- 
pations at  one  time  saves  duplication  of  effort,  especially  in'con- 
•;    •        tacting  professional  a'ssociations.  • 

C.     Steps  for  Individual  Occupations  •  ^ 

1.  Read  Definition  and  Minimum  Education  in  the  write-up  to  make  sure 
that  the  sala'ry  information  you  find  is  fpr  the  occupation  as  defined' 
in  SIGI,    Read  Advancement  to  see  what  top. levels  in'  the  occupation 
might  b^  ysed  for  top  .salary. '^ead  the  salary  information  already 

in  SIGI  to  see  what  categories  of  information' were  given  in  the  past 
for  beginning,  "average,  and  top  pay. 

2.  Check  these  sources: 

,  doc, card  for  previous  year  to  &ee  what  sources  were  used 

—  $  cards  for  the  occupation  in  "Unread  Material"   drawer  to 

f      see  i^hat  new^m^terials  may  be  available  "  ,  -  ' 

—  professional  associations 
JOB'  Bank  summaMes 

»  — PATCO  report  on  Civil- Service  classifications 

(If  no  Other  s6urces  are  available,  phone  OOH  and  ask  ^hat 
sources  they*  have  used  for  the  occupation  and  contact  the 
"Bources  direct Xy.^ -Avoid  using  the  OOH  itself,  except  for 
/  general  ballpark  estimates.    Even  the  latest  edition 'contains 

figures  almos't  Shears  old.)  -'.^  '  .  . 

,    3.  -  ?Jrite  up  the  information,  following  directions  for  salary  information 
for  new  write-ups   (Chapter  II,  Section  IV-A-IO',  11,  12,  13)« 

A.-  *Check  rating  to  see  if  it  should  be  changed.    .Include  new  rating  in  . 
margin,  /if  a 'thange  is  need-ed. 

•  S't    Record  all  changjes  in  rating,  v  <This  should  be  done,  on 'the  summary 

priritout,  provided-by  the  comp^iter  operator,  which  lists  occupations 
by  Income  ratings.    When  a  rating  is  changed,-  the  occupational  title 
is  ^crossed  o\it  and  added  to  the  new  category^"  A  printout  used  in, 
•this  way  makes*  it  possible  to# -compare  ogcupaflons  and  spot  those 
^  that  seem  tov  be  out  of  line.    Rating -^changes ^should  also  be  reco;rded 

...    •  ■   lOn.'the  Occupational  Rating  Sheet  (Exhi^^it  11-25*). 
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Confirm  information  on  salary  variability  and  revise,  if  appropriate 
Document  and  date  changes  on  'doc  card. 
Send  new  information  to  computer  oj^erator. 
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*  "I'll,     Biennial  Review  of  Air  SIGI  Occupatipns  ^ 

A  complete  review  of  ^all  the  occupational  information  in  SIGI,  including  the 
answers  to  COMPARE  questions  and  information  in  the  Overview  should  be  under 
taken  every  two  years  in  conjunction  with  the  release  of  the  latest  OOH,  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  undertake  a  thorough  revie^7'the  following  categories, 
at  the  very  least,  must  be  revised: 

—  outlook  and  security  * 

—  %  women  *  * 

—  licensing,  certification,  and  continuing  education  requirements 

—  reference      .  -     .  ^ 

The  general  prbce^ure  for  an  overall  review  of  all  occupational  information 
in  SIGI  follows.     In  addition,  specific  directions  for  revising  the  four 
categories  listed  above  are  included, 

.  J  -  ■ 
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A*    Complete/Review  qf  all  Occupational'  Information 


,e  following  Is  a  list  of  general  directions  £or  undertaking  a  complete 
review.    More  detailed  steps  may  be  added  at  the^tlme  of \the  review, 

1,  Check  the  "Unread  Material"  drawer  for  sources  of""trStr'ltif ormatlon 
on  SIGI  occupations,  '  '     .  • 

2,  See  If  there  are  related  occupations.    Do  all  at  once,^ 

3,  Read  entire  write-up  (including  overview)  for  consistency  and 
clarity,  •  y 

4*  •  Check  documentation  cards  to  see  if .sources  need  to  be  updated. 

Use  the  latest  OOH  and  other  sources,  (such  as  professional  associa- 
tion) as  appropriate.    Write  and  document* changes , 

»  • 

5.    Check  all  value  ratings  on  the  occujl^ational  tatlngs  shefet  at 
the  beginning "di^he  write-up.    Note  any^changes  in  ratings 
an  the  ratings  sheet  and~bn  the  computer  printouts  listing 
all  occupations  *t)y  value  and  rating.     Document  and  date  any 
changes  on  the  doc  card, 

6*    Put  occupation  on  the  list  for  FaJ.1  $  update,  if  appropriate, 

7,    Check  and  update  the^ cross-re£erence  card  for  each  occupation  (refer 
to  key).     These -cards  will  be  used -for  updated  SIGI  terminal  list 
and  for  update  of  list  of  occupations  covered  by  SIGT, 

B^t    Send  revised  ^ite-up  to  9ccupational  reviewer  (s)  if  major  changes 
have  been  made  which  require  confirmation.    Otherwise,  careful  docu- 
mentation  15  enough,  *        *  •       ,  ^ 

9,     If  the  overview  is  changed,  see  Chapter  IV  'of  the  Handbook  for  fur- 
ther directions, 

^io.     Review  contents  of  folder.,^  Disca^  outdated  materials.,  (particularly 
$  surveys  which  have  been  updated^    Discard  bib  cards  for  old 
material ,  '  ^  ^  ^  y 

11,     Keep  a  list  of  ^.occupations  which  have  baen  reviewed  to  make  sur,e 
that  none   is  omitted.  \  ^ 


<  I  ■ 
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B.     Outlook  and  Security  "  .  '  ' 

1.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  for  outlook  are  cbk-  . 
puted  every  two-  yeai:s.  for*  the  OOH^  check  outlook  for  all  SIGI-o'c- 
cupations  as  soon  as  a  new  edition  of  the  OOH  appears  (sometime 
between  March  and  September  of  the  year  of  revision). 

^      •  •  * 

2.  Change  wording  of  Outlook  if  necessary,  following  the  directions 
,  for  outlook  statements  under  new  wite-ups  (See  Chapl;er  II,  Sec- 
tion IV-A-24.)    D(^ument  and  date  cfianges  on  the  doc  card. 

Send  the  changes  to  the  computer  operator.   •    .  . 

3.  Investigate  the  effect  of  Outlook  changes  on  the  Job  Security  - 
ratiijj^and  statem^ent.  (See  Chapter  II,  Section  IV-A-26») 

4.  change  the  statement  and  possil)ly  the  rating"  for  Security.  Docu- 
ment av/d  date  changes  on  the  doc  card.    Send  the  changes  to  the 
computer  opprator. 

5.  An  alphabetical  list  of  SIGI  occupations  may  be  used  to  check 
off  occupations  as  they  .are  completed. - 

ifC.     %  Women  *  •         -  "  ' 

1.     Check  all  occupations  in  SIGI  for  changes  in  %  Women  as  given  by  the 
j^ew  OOH  as  soon  as  it  comfes  out.- 
^         ^  - 

2*     If  there  is  reason  to  question  the  figures  f'br 'any  occupation,  make 
a  call'to  the  professional  association  to  double  check. 

3.  feite  up  any  changes*  •♦Document  and  date  changes  -on  the  doc  card.  - 
Send  to  computer  operator.-" 

4.  Keep  a  , list  of  occupations  checked  as  they  are  completed, 


D.    Licensing,  Certification,  and  Continuing  Education  Requireme,nts 

1.  " /"Check  the  new  edition  "of  ft^e'  OOH;  as  soon  aW  it  cJomes  out,  for 

changes  in  licensing  >  c.ertif  ication ,  or  continuing  education. 

2.  If  there  is  .reason  to  believe  changes  have  been  made,  t;elephonre 
the  national  association  for  furtljer  information.  * 


3.  Write* out  the  changes  to  be  made  in  Other  R^eiquirements,  following 
directions  and  keeping  within  character  couht  f'or  thfe  frame. 
Check  the  Gv.erview  to  see  if  any  changes  should  be  reflected 
there.    Any  changes  in  the  Overview  must  be  noted  for  the  Planning 
Manual  (See  Chapter  IV).  • 

4.  Document  and  date. changes  in  either  tategpry .     Send 'new  wording  Vo 
computer  operator. 

5.  ^  Keep  a  list  of  occupatioils  checked^  as  they  arev completed. 
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E,    Hef e^nce  (Where  to  get'^more  information)  ^ 

Jleferences  must  be  checked  for  two  reasons:  (a)  to  see  if  the  organi- 
zation still  provides  free  literature  about  the  occupation  or  is  pre- 

♦  pared  to  handle  studeJnt  inquiries,  and  (b)  to  see  if  the  address  is 
current.     Surprisingly,  the  organizations  cited  as  references  tend  to 

change  their  addresses  frequently,  *  *  . 

1,  Telephone 'the  organiMtion  listed  as  a  reference.  Do  this  in 
conjunction  with  gathering  other  information  about  outlook,  '% 
women,  etc,  if  possible.    Check  the  two  points  mentioned  above. 

'  *         In -^ome  cases",  a  new  reference  wilL  have  to' be  identified, 

2,  Note  any  change  in  address  on  tfte  professional  association  and/or 
reviewer  aard,  '  Send  change  to  c6mputer  operator.    Record  date 
change  was  made.     If  no  change  was  made',,  record  the  date  when  the 

^  '        bid  address  was  confirmed,. 

p 

3,  Keep  a'  li^t  of  occupations  checked^  for  Reference  to  make' 'sure  all 
have  been  checked,  ^       -  ^ 
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XV ^    Revlev  as  Needed 

When  no  scheduled  review  is  in  progress,  check  the  card  drawerT'^tor  dup  bibs 
in.  "Unread  Mat;erial."'  A  notation  on  the  card  will  tell  where  the  new 
materials  are, filed.  -  ^ 

Ch^ck  the  new  materials  against  the  current  write-up*- in- the  computer. 
Write  up  any  changes  that  need  to  be  made.    Refer  tp  Section  III  of  this 
cbiC^ter  and  appropriate  sections  of  Chapter  II,  ^'Adding  a  New  Occupation 
to  SIGI,'*to  determine  how  to  revise  old  inf ormatflon,     *  / 

Document  and  date  all  changes  on  the  doc  cairns  and  send  the  ^revisions*  to 
the  completer  operator,  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV:     RELEASING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  TO 
i  SIQI  USERS  AND  UPDATING  LISTS 


For  the  mostV^t,  research  assistants  preparing  occupational  information  for 
SIGI  do  not  need  to  be  concerned  about  connoting  SIGI  user  colleges.'  Their 
rlfeponsibility' usually  ends  when  information  changes  are  sent  to  the  computer 
operator.     However,  research  assistants  do  have  two  responsibilities  in  this 
regard-     (1)  they  must  notify  SIGI,  users  of  changes  that  might  affect  their 
Planning  systems  and  (2^  they  must  distribute  up-to-date  listsj)f  SIGI  occu- 
pations to  SIGl^sftrs.  .  • 

Basically,  research  assistants 'should  know  that  SIGI  operates  from  two  disks, 
^isk       containing  the  basic  script,  is  thS"  same  for  all  colleges^    Disk  B  is 
..different  for  every  college,'  f  .  T 


\ 


le  contenis  of  the  two  disks  are  as  follows: 
Disk  A:     Introduction  ^ 


Values  *  ,    .     '  - 

Locate  (based  on^fvi^alue  ratings  assigned  by  research  assistants) 
Compare  (the  occupational  information  prepared 
by  the  resj&rch  assistants) 


Planning  (through  overview) 


Strategy 


Disk  B:  Prediction 

Planning  (college-specif ic.pbrtion) 


Smt  win"  run"  with-  Disk  A  alone^  with  Disk  A  +  Prediction,  with  Disk  A  +  H 
Planning,  pr  with  Disk" -A +' all       Disk  B.  -  - 

..     .        '                                            "                                       •  * 
throughout  the  year,  changes  and' r€^(^is ions ^e  enter^  on  the  master  tape  for 
Disk  A^t -Princeton.  .  Opae  a -year ,'  in  January,  this  master  tape  is  used  to 
prepare-  updated  copies  of  Dlslf  A  f orVfii/tribution  to  all  tjie  SIGI-user  colleges.- 
The  project  d'i^e&tor.-has  .-the  respohsiblSl^ty^  f  or,^sendlng  -out  __the  revised^  Disk  


A's 

bisk  B  intormation"  (Pradictioi 
an*d?:T:h"e.  Individual  user  coiafei 
by  the^si&I  staff  ia  the  fort 
for  each  occupation  in  SIGI, 
(See  Chapter  II,  Section  IV-C 


/    (prerequisites,  courses  of  study,  follow--on  colleges,  etc,; 


and  Planning)  Is  prepared  jointly  by-  SIGI  staff 
e.     Information  on  each  occupation  is  provided 
of  overview  pages  for  the  Plai^ning^Mat^ual,  one 
The  research  assistants  prepare  the  ioveryiew  ^page. 
)      The  college  prepares. the  Plannlne  information. 

'  I  ~  / 

Changes  made  by  the  /research  assistants  in  any  overview  pages  may  affect         •  - 
the- Planning  system^,  of  individual  .colleges.    The  addition  of  new  occupations 
will  also  affect  ^.anning  systems.     However,  if  a  college  has  a  revised  Disk  A  ^ 
h^ith  new  occupatlti?^,  but  Planning  inf orfiation^s- not  yet  available  on  Disk  B, 
^the  computer  i^ll)  give  the  response  "lit"  preparat-W  until  such  time  as  the 
:     p^ann'ing  information  for  that  occupation  is  made  available  qn^Disk  B. 

Brocedures  for  prflpiding" SIGI  users  with  the  necessary  infon^tion  for  t>eir 
.     Tl^nnirsystems  follow'in  Section  I.     In  SecVon  II,.the  distribution  of .  oceu- 
pational  li^ts  is  discussed,  *  .  ,  ^ 

^  1  ^ 
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I.     Changes  and  Additions  to  the  Pjannlng  System 


New  Overviews  for  New  Occupations 


/Make la- copy  of  the  overview  page  as  originally  typed  for  the  computer 
\jperator,  including  the  name  of  the  occupation,  classification,  over- 
view, possible  curricula,  suggested  electives,  and  special  notes. 
File  it  in  a  folder  marked,  "New  Ovevrviews/' 
-  ' 

When  approximately  six  overviews  have  been  collected,  write  the  SIGI 
number  assigned  to  each  occupation  next  to  the  title  and  give  the 
*  sheets  to  the  secretary,  along  with  the  printout  of  the  overview  from 
the  occupational  notebooks. 

Have  the  secretary  reduce  the  overview  printouts  and  prepare  a  Plan- 
ning Manual  page  for  each  occupation  by  using  the  information  on  the 
original  Overview  Page.    Also  have  the  secretary  make  copies  Af  these 
•pages  for  distribution  to  SIGI  users,  to  2  SIGI  staf f oPlannin^ Manuals 
and  to  the  remaining  Planning  Manuals  in  stock.  ' 

Have  the  secretary  type  a  cover  lett^er  /o  SIGI  users.  (See  form  let-, 
.  ter,  Exhibit    IV-I. )  The  letter  will  go  to  the  planning  system 

coordinator  f ©r^siguature  and  necessary  record  keeping.    A  copv  of 
the  |letter  should  be  kept  in  tlte  log. 

When  si:^  additional  overviews  accumulate,  begin  the  process  again. 
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B.     Changes  In  Overview  Page,  for  Old  Occupaticms  \ 

As  occupational  information  is.^evised,  changes  will  be  made  in  the  over- 
view page  for  the  Planping  Manuals.    Most  of  these  changes,  including 
^  title  changes,  will^  not  require  revisions  in  Planning  systems  on  the  part 
of  *SIGI  users.     However,  changes  in  classification  and/or  recommended  pro- «^ 
grams  of  study  will  make  it  necessary  for  users  to  change  their  Planning 
syste|i  information^  When  users  are  not,  r^^quired  to  make^ revisions ,  they 
are  giv^n  routine'notlf ication^of  changea^when  the  new  disk  is  released. 
'     When  Msers  are  required  to  make  revisions*  they  are  notified  well  in  ad-^ 
vance  of -tthe  release  of  the  new  disk  (end  pf  August  f6r  disk  released  in 
^         January)*.    Consult  the  planning  system  coordinator  if  it  is  unclear  whether 
users  should  be  notified 


1.     If  users  do  not  need  to  change  their  Planning  system  information 


Keep  a  copy  of  revised  overv'iew  pages  in  a*<ffolder  marked, 
"Revised  Overview  Pages  for  Planning  Manual."    Pages  kept 
in  this  folder  need  only  show  the  occupational  title  and 
the  correction  as  sent  to  the  computer  operator. 

b.    Before  the  new  disk  is  released  ,^  give  ^the  re\Ksed  overviews, 
*the  revised  overview  printout-s,  and  the  <pld^  o4erv^w  pages 
from  the  Planning  Manual  to  the  secret^r^.     HaNrtrthe  secre- 
tary prepare  new  overview  pages  for  Appendix  A  of  tKe  Plan- 
.  .  ning  Manual  by  following  step  A-3  above. 


c. 


4  \  —  , 

Prepare, a  cover  fetter  to  be  signed  by  the  planning  System 
cocordinator.    A  copy  of  the  letter  shouJ.d  be  kept  in  the 

'  •    -  :  ■        ^   ■  .  . 

2:    If  users  do  need  to  ^fehange  their  Planning  system  information: 

a\    Verify  the  fact- , with  -the  planning  system  coordinator. 

b.    Collect  revised  overview  pag'es  for 'these  occupations  in  a 
.  folder  marked,.  "Problem  Overviews.".    Pages  in  this  f alder 
need  only  show  the  occupatioTjal  title^and  the  correction  as 
sent  to  the  computer  operator. 


At  the  end  of  August,  wl^ile  th^ere  is  still,  time  for  users.  ,f  ^ 

to  make  major  changes  in  their/ Planning  system  before  the 
release  bf '  tha  new  disk,^  prepare  new  overview  pages  for 
Appendix  A  of  the  Planning  Manual.'   Gi^e  the  revised  over^  . 
view,  the  revised  overview  printout,  and  the  old  overview 
■j)age  from^  the  "Planning  M^ual  to  the  secretary.    Have  the  , 
•secretary  prepare  new  overview  pages  for  Appendix  A  of  the  - 
Planning  Manual  by  following  step  A-3  above.  '  * 


d.    .Prepare  a  cover  letter  tp  be  signed  by  the  planning  system 
coor4'inator.    This  letter  shouJ|fcexplain  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  the ' changes  and  wh«tliey  are.    A  copy  of  the 
lettef  should  be  kept  in  the-l^B^ 


s 


•■       •     •  ■  ..  .  .17-1. 

ERIC  ,  111 
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II,    Revision  and  Distribution  of  Cross-Ref erence,  , 
Alphabetical,  and  Numerical  I^lsts 


ki  %Cto3s-Ref erence  List      (See^  Appendix  C.)  . 

A  cross-reference  list  Is  prepared  for  the  SIGI  terminals  so  that  students 
can  find  occupations  in  which  they  are  interested,  even  though  the  official 
SIGI  title  may  be  Tiifferent  from  the  one  they  have  in'mind.     For  example, 
students  interested  in  fashion  design  might  not  thinlT^o^look  for  "Cloth- 
ing Designer  #121,"  but  if  they  look  up'Fashion  Designer,  they  will  find  the 
number  121  to  use  in  getting  infonnatlon  from-the  computer.     Re-search  as- 
stants  must  \iecide  which  alternate  titles  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  list 
,  at  the^terminals  and  which  merely  add  to  the  length/    In  general,  only 

the  most  common  alternate  titles  are^n9luded",  and  l:^^^^rower  classifications, 
sub-occupations  and  specialties  are  not,     (For  example,  "Dress  Designer," 
a  narrower  classification,  is,  not  used.)     ^  ^ 

^      As  new  occupations  are  added  to  SIGI,  cross-reference  cajds  are 

made  and  filed  in,  the  card  catalog.     (See  Chapter  II,  Section  IV-B  .) 
As"  occupations  are  reviewed,  other  alternate  titles  may  be  added  to 
the  cross-reference  cards^  (See  Chapter  III,   Section  III-A^.//7,) 

2,  Beforie  the  new  disk  is  released,  use  the  cross-reference  cards  to 
pick  up  additions  and  corrections  -to  the  previous  list.^    Have  a  ne^ 
list  typed, ^ dated,  reduced,  and  printed/    The  use  of  colored  paper    *  ' 
makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  .old  and  new  lists  at  a 
gOance. 

3.  .  Send  multiple  copies  oj^the  cross-re^^rence  lists  to  SiGJ  users. 

Coordinate  this  with '^he  Project  Director^ 

B.    Alphabetical  and  Numerical  Lists      (See  Appendices  A  &  B.) 

1.  Before  the.  new  disk  is  released,  add*  new  or  changed  occupational 
titles  to  both  lists.     Have  new  copies  typed  and  dated. ^ 

2.  Keep  multiple  copies  of  .both  lists  on  hand.    They  are  not  sent 
routinely  to  SIGI  users  .as  is  the  cross-reference  list,  But  should 

.  be  available  for  requests.    They  are  also  useful  for  SIGI  staff.  ^ 


ERLC 


FORM  LETTER  RE  TRANSMITTAL  OF  PLANNING  MANUAL  APPENDIX  'A  PAGES 


/January  27,  1976 


Dear  SIGI  User: 

We  are  expanding  the  SIGI  occupational  base  to  include  5  ,new  oc*- 
cupations.     You  will  have  to  prepAre  Planning  system  displays  for  them. 
Herewith  are  descriptive  materials  for  each  of  the  ^w  occupations  that 
you  can  use  in  writing  the  displays.  Add  them  to  Ap^ndix  A  of  the 
SIGI  Planning  System  Manual.  '  '  '  * 

In  preparing  the  displays,  f'ollow  the  same*  procedures  you- used  - 
for  the  existing  occupations:  -  ^ 

Ir^  P.repare  a  3  x  5  card  for  each  new  occupation^    (Page  14  of  the 

manual.  X  ,  *  .  ^  ^ 

\  * 

2.     Select  the  program  or  programs  at  your  college  that  prepare  ;\ 
students  for  the  occupation.     (Pages  16-19  of  the^manual.) 

,  *  3.     If  your  college  has  no  suitable  program  for  the  occupation, 
construct  a  Special  display. ^  Assign  it  the  next  number  in  yout  sequence 
of  Special  displays.     Enter  the  number  on  the  3x5  ca^d  for  the ^occu- 
pation.    (Pages  24-25.)  >  -        '  , 


A.'^^f-an  existing  p'rogram  display  can  bemused  for  one  'of  the-new 
occupations,  enter  its  number  on  the  3  x' 5  card"  for -that  occupatjlon. 
(Page  20.) 


5.     if  no  existing  program  is  suitable,  ^xe^r;,e  a  -program  dii 
for  each  option  for  the  occupation.    Assign  it  the  next  iiumb^r  in  t 
'sequence  of  program -dispj-iys,     En|:6r  the  number  ^on  t^e^  3  x  5  c^rd. 


Kplay 
^our 


(Pages^ 20-21.) 


,6.    Determine  the  prerequisites  for  thd  program.     If  an^ existing' 
Prerequisites  insert  is  sulta.ble  for  the  program,  enter  its  number  on  . 
the  3  x*'5  card.    Otherwise,  j^ite  a  new  Prerequisites  insert  and  assign 
"it  the  nSxt  numbet  in  yoiir  sequence  of  Prerequisites  -inserts .     (Page  22.) 

'   7,     If. the  program/requires  transfer  to  a  4-year  college  ft)r  comple 
tion,  'prepare  a  Follow-on  Colleges  display.    Assign  it  the/next  nlimber. 
iri^your  sequence  of  Follow-on  Colleges  displays.     (Pages  23-24 . ) 


Send  to  planning  Contact  at  all  SIGI  user  colleges. 

\  -       *  113IJG  '     '  *^ 


A. 


>      EXHIBIT  IV-1  (conr.) 
-2- 


8.  Prepare  the  index  for. the  new  occupations.     (Page  28.) 

•  * 

9.  Please  send  the  completed  displays  and  index  to  ^ 

Mr.  -Warren  Chapman 
Research  Psychologist' 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 


The  occupational  information  for  the  new  occupations  will  be  on 
the  updated  version  of  disk  A  that  yo'ti  -receive  about  the  first  of  each 
year.    -When  we  send  the  disk,  w£  will  also  send  instructions  for  copy- 
ing and  installing  it,  and  we  will  send  a  new 'list  of  SIGI  occupations 
for  student  use  at  the  terminal. 

•  .  > 

When  you  have  returned  to  us  your  Planning  system^displays  for 
the  new  occupations,  we  will  add  them  to  your  disk  B.    We  will  then  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  new  disk  B  with  instructions  for  getting  it  onto  your 
system. 

Your  SIGI  will  run  satisfactorily  if  you  have  a  disk •A  containing 
the  new  occupations,  but  your  disk  B  does  not  yet  have  the  Planning 
system  displays  for  ^e  same  occupations.     If  students  call  for  on^of 
•the  new  occupations^ they  will  get  a  Special  display  telling  them  that 
the  Pl^Jftng  displays  ace  in  preparation  and  advising- them  to  see  a 
counselor .  * 

•  cai  me  at  (609)  921-90c(p,  ext.  2395,  if  you  hav'e  a'ny  questions  ^ 
about  the  new  occupat^ions/^  j 

Sincerely, 

,  .      '  Warren  Chapman 

Research  Psychologist 

WC:mb  '  •  '    ^  • 

Enc:    Appendix  A  inserts  for:  ^  f 


^ '(titles  oj  occupations) 


J 


17 


.  OCCUPATIONAL 


Accountant  -  lOA 
Actor/Actress  -  101 
Actuary  112 

Advertising  Cdpyvriter  -  102 

Aerospace  Engineer  231 

Aircond,,  Refrig,,  &  Heatxng 
Mechanic  -  103 

Aircraft  Mechanic  -  105 

i^pliance  Repair  Tech.^  -  106' 

Architect  -  107  ' 

Architectural  Tech.  -  109 

Aut<5aobile  Mechanic  -  11 1 

AutoDobile  Salesworker  -  108 

Avionics  Technician  -  JLIO 

Bank  Officer  -  ^-IIS 

Bank  Teller  -  119 

Beautician      IIA  . 

Bookkeeper  -  116 

Botanist^-  115  ' 

Broadcast  Technician  -  113 

Business  ^ch.  R^epAr  Tech.  - 

Chef/Cook  -  2A9 

Chenlcal  Engineer  -  122 

Chenist  -  123 

Civil  Engineer  -  12  7 

Clergy  -  12A 

C^lothing  Desigii^r  -  121 

Cocaercial  Artist  -  120 
•  Computer  Operator  -  125 

Computer  Pro'gjasnaer  -  126 

Construction  In|ptector  -  239 

Correction  Officer  -,240 

Dancer /Dancing  Teachei;  -  13A 
^DegCal  Assistant  -  ^2^8 

Dental  Hygienlsr.  -  130 
'^loentist  -  129  . 

Diesel  Mechanic  -  133,  ' 
^  Dietitian  -  132  » 


117 


rafts'man  -  131 


Economist  -  135 

EEC  Technologist  ^  2A5 

Electrical  Engineer  -  136 
Electronics  Technician  -  t38 
Engineering  Technician  -  137 

Farmer  -  255  ' 

Fine  Artist/PrivaCe  Att  Teacher-139 
'•Firefighter  -  23^  ^ 
Fiight  Attendant  -  1A2 
Flight  Engineer  -  141 
Florist  -  247  ' 

Food  Scientist/Technologist  -  251 
Fore&ter  -  143  ^ 
Funeral  Director  -  140 
Geographer  -  144 

Geo^ist  -  241  ^  , 

-Home  Economist  -  145 

Hospital  Administrator  -  242 

Hotel-M(ftel  Manager  -  146 

induiiCrial  Designer  -  151 

Industrial  Engineer  -  149 

*  * 
Indust.rial'Traffic  Mgr.  -  150 

Ijistrum^c^Repair  Teph.  -  152 

Insurance  Agent  -  147 

Interior  Decorator  -  148 

Interpretet/Translator  7  253  ^ 

Keypunch  Operator  t  233 

Labor  Relations  Spep.      155  . 

Landscape  Archi^^^-  234 

Lawyer  -  157 

Legal  Assistant  -  254 

Librarian  -  l'^ 

Library  Technician  -  156 

Machinist  -  169 

Manufacturer's  Salesworker  -'166 
Market  Researcher  -  165 
Mathematician  -  158  » 
Mech^lcal  Engineer  -  160 
Medical  La^  Tech,  -  163 


TITLES  WITH  NUMBERS 

* 

Medical  Record  Admin,  -162 
'  Medical  Technologist  -  167 

Meteorologist  5-161 
'     Model  -  164 

Musician  -  «L68 

Newspaper  Reporter  ~  171 
'  Nurse,,  Practical  -  181   -  ^. 

Nurse,  Registered,-  193 

Nurseryman/Landscaper " -  I7p 

Nursing  Assistant  -  246 

Occupational  Therapist  -  174  r 

Oceanographer  -  172 
\  Operating' Room  Technician  -  235 

Optician  -  173 

Optometrist  -  236 

Personnel  Interviewer  -  186 

Pharmacist  -  180  4 

Photographer  -  *lo2 

Physical  Therapist  -  185  * 

Physiciaji  -  159 

Physician's  Aas'istent  -  243 

Ph/sicist^  -  184  * 

Pilot  -  178  * 

Plumber  -  250 

PcJlice  Officer  -  176 
/    Political  Scientist  '-  119 

Productien  Manager  -  187  , 

Psycholpgist  -  188  * 
-  ^Public  Health  Specialist  -  177 


r 


Public  Relations  Worker  -  183 
Purchasing  Agent  -  1/5  , 
Radio/TV  Announce!-  -  189  ^' 
Radio/TV  Service  Techr^icr 1*96 
Real  'Estate  Acent  -  192 
Receptionist  -  191 
Recreation  Worker  -  197 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  -  190 
R&spiratory  Therapist  -  194 
Retail  Store  Magager  -  j95^ 
School  Counselor  -  202^ 


1    ,    ^      ;     .  - 

,  Science  Lab.  Technician  -  153 
Secretary  -  201  ' 
Securities  Broker  -  200 
Singer  &  Singing  Teacher'  206* 
.'Social  Service  Aide  -  204 
Social.  Worker  -  208         ■    '  ' 
SoiljConservaitionist  -  199 
Speech  P^th/Audiologist  -  20,5 ' 

^Statistician  - '203       »   ^  * 
.    Stenographer  -..244 
Surveyor  207 
Systems  Anaiyst  -  i9^. 
Teacher  Aide  -  209 
Teacher,  Art  -  220  •  • 

Teacher,  Biology  -  221 
Teacher,  Business  -  222 
Teacher,  Early  Childhood  -  237 
Teacher.  Elementary '  Schpol  -  212, 
Teacher,  Englisfi/Lang.  Arts  -  223 
Teacher ♦  Foreign  language  -  224 
Teacher,  History  -  225 
Teacher,  Indus.  Arts  -'.226 
"^eacher^  Mathematics  -  '2^7  / 
Teacher,  Phys .  Education  -  228 
Teacher,  Phys.  Science  -  229  - 
.  Teacher,  Special  Education  -  238 
Teacher,  Voc/lech  -  248  ' 
Technical  Writer  -  214  . 
Telejjhone  Cr^jf  tswoi^k^^r  -  I'ln  , 

Television  Producer/Director  -  252 

Tool  'and  ^ic  Maker  -  211 

Typist  -  215'' 

urban  Planner  -  21t>    *      -    V  * 

Veterinarian  -  217 

Wastewater  Treat.  Operator  -'218 


Welder 


.230' 


X-Ray  Technologist 
Zoologist  -  213      *  . 
General  Studies  -  345 


219 


179  •• 

Revised  2/76 


SIGI  OCCUPATIONS  (numerical  order>' 


101  -  Actor/Actress 

102  -  AdvAtising  Copywriter 

103  -  Ai'rcond.,  Reirig*. ,  & 

Heating  Mechanic 

104  -  Accountant  ^  \ 

105  -  Aircraft  Mechaijic 

106  *  Appliance  Repair  Tech. 

107  -  Architect 

408  -  Automobile  Salesworker 
1^)9  -  Architectural  Technician 
-110  -*>  Avionics  Technician  - 

111  -  Automobile  Mechanic 

112  -  Actuary 

113  -^roadcaTst  Technician  i 
114'  -  Beautician 

lis  -  BotaniTt^ 
li6  -  Bookkeeper 

»117  -^usiness  Mach^  Repair  Tech. 
118  -  .B^k  Officer 

Temr   


a\  l5b'-.  Commercial  Artist 
121  -  Clothing  Designer 
lip  -  Chcsttical  Engineer 
123  -  Chemist 

^ 124  -  Clergy  '  ^  "  - 

'125  -  Computer  Ope  r  a  to  f 

126  -  Computer  Prog^&mer 
•lir 

127^-  Civil  Engineer 
128  -  Dental  Asslsta::t 
m  -  Dentdst'    •  '  * 

130  -  Dental  liysisnist 

131  -  Draftsman  ,    ^  " 

132  -  Dietitian 
).33  -  Diesel  Mechanic 
li4,-  Dancer/Dancing  Teacher  ^ 

135  -  Economist 

136  -  Electrical  Engineer  • 
117  -  Engineering  Technician 


V  ERJC 


Electron  it  8*"  Technician  ' 
Fifie  Artisc 


dm. 


140  -  Funeral  Director  ♦ 

141  -  Flight  Engineer 
142^-  Flight  Attendant 
143--  Forester 

144 Geographer  * 
.145  -  Home  Economist 
.  146  -  Ho^el/Motel  Manager 
^      147  -  Insurance  Agent  / 
^ho  "  Interior  Decorator 
^149  -  Industrial  Engineer 
150  -  Industrial  Jraffic  Manager 
"151  -  Industrial  Designer; 
152  -  Instrument  Repair  Tech. 
•X33  -  .Science  Lab,  Technician 
154  -  Librarian 

1^5  -  Labour  Relations  Sp^ialijSt 
•  V    156  -  Library  Techni<i'an  • 

157  -  Lawyer         *       ^     ,  .  * 

158  -  Mathematician 

159  -  Physician  ^ 
^^0  -  *lechanical  Engirj^er 

161  Meteorologist 

162  -  Medical  Record  A|iniiil. 

163  J-  Medical.  Lab.  Tecl3ifc.cian 

164  -  Model 

165  -  Market  Researcher*  ,  V 

t  JL^  -  Manufacturer's  Salesworker 
^/l67  -  Medi^cal  Technologist 

1 68  —  Mcio  Ic  Xan  ^ 

169  -  Machinist 

170  -  Nurseryman/Landscaper 
171*  -  Newspaper  Reporter  * 
172  -  Qceano*grapher 

i>7j  -  Optician 

174  -  OcGupatictnal  Therapist 
/^175  -  Purchasing  Agent 
^76  -  Police  Officer 
t77  -  Public  Health.  Specialist* 

178  -  Pilot  ,  .  ^, 

179  -  PoXiticai  Scientist/  ^ 


18.0  -  Pharmacist 

181  -  Nurse,  Practical 

182  -  Photographer 

183  -  Public  Relations  Worker 

184  -  Physicist 

"185  -  Physical  Therapist   ^  ^ 

186  -  Personnel  Interviewer 

187  -  Production  Manager 

188  -  Psychologist 

189  -  Radio/TV. Announcer 
190,-  Rehabilitation  Counselgr 

191  -  Receptionist   '  '   "^^  . 

192  -  Real  Estate  Agent  ' 

193  -  Nurse,  Registered 
194*-  Respiratory  XWferapist 
l'^5  -^Retail  Store  Manager 

196  -  ^adio/TV  Service  Technici^a 

197  -  Recreation  Worker  ' 

198  -  Systems  Analyst 

199  -  Soil  Conservationist" 

200  T  S^ecurities  Broker  . 

201  -  'Seci;etary 

202  -  School  Counselor 

203  -  Statistician 

204  -  Social  Service  ^ide 

205  -  Spe'ech  Path/Audiologist 

206  Singer/Singing  Teacher 
•*207  -  Surveyor 

20^*  -  Social  Worker^ 

?()9  _  Tea^'hor  A.ide  » 

2W  -^Telephone  Craftsworker 

21X  -  Tool  and  Die  Maker 

212  -  Teacher,  Elem.  School 

V 

213  -  Zoologist  .  , 

214  -  Technical  Writer  ^ 

215  -  Typist 

216  -  Urban  Planner.  ' 

^  '217  -  Veteri-nirian  .  ' 

218  -  Wastewater  Treat.i  Operator 


219  - 

220  - 

221  - 

222  - 

223  ^ 

224 

2*25 
226-- 

227  - 

228  - 

229  -• 
230'- 

231  - 

232  - 

233  - 

s 

234  - 
,235  - 
.^6  - 

237  - 

238  - 
39  - 

240  - 

241  r 

242  - 

243  - 

244  -i 

245  - 

246  - 

247  - 

248  - 

249  - 

250  - 
251-  - 

252  - 

253  - 
254'- 
255'  - 
345  - 


X-Ray  Technologi&t 

Teacher ,  Art 

Teacher,  Biology 

Treacher,  Business 

Teacher,  English/Lang.^ Arts  , 

,  Fore^n  Lang.uage  t 

T^chtr,  Hifetory/SociaL  Studies 
P  f 

TeacSler ,  Indus  .  Arts  ^ 
Teachet,  Mathematics 
Tocher,  Physical  Education  - 
T/eacher,  Physical  Science 
Welder 

Aerospace  Engineer 
Firefighter' 
Keypunch  ♦Operator 
Lanfiscape  Architect 
Operating  Room  Technician 
Optometrist 

Teacher,  Early  Childhood 


M 

o 
> 

'  M 
H 


Tearchei:,  Specia^  Edifcation 
Construction  Inspector  ' 
Correction  Officer 
Geologist  »  ' 

Hospital  Administrator  * 
Physician  *  s .Assistant 
Stenographer 
EEC  Technologist 
Niirsing  Assistant 
Florist.  »» 
Teacher,  Voc/Tech 
Chef /Cook 
Plumber 

Food  ScientistVXechnologist 
Television  Produceir/DirecCor 
Interpreter/T fan slat oc 
Legal  -Aseistant  Nmv, 
Fariner 

(General  Studies) 


H 

m 
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Accountant  -  10 A 
Acfor/Actrgss  -  101 
Ai^jiary  -  11^ 

Advertising  Copywriter  -  102 

Aerospaice  Engineer  -  231 

Aide,  Social. Service  -  204 

Aide,  Teacher  -  209  -  - 

Al^em4f;  ti<|rlg.,^&  Heating 
echanic  ' 

:t  Mechanic 

i  Attendant  - 

'-AiVlirte  Pilot  -  178 

An/mal  Biologist  -  Z13 

Appliance  Repair  Technician 

.Arbitrator  -  155 

Architect  *  107 

Arxihitectural  Technician  -  109  « 
Art  Director,  Conail^cial  -  120 
Ajrt  Teacher,  Public  School  -  220 
Art  Teacher »  Private  ~  139 
Artist,  Confiaercial  -  120 
;ArtlsC,  Fine  Artist  -  139 
Attorney  -  157 

^Attorney's  Assistant  •  254        ,  . 
Aud£9logist/Speech  PathblogTst  - 
'Autonobile  MecKanic  -  Ul 
Automobile  Salesworker  -  108 
Avionics  Technician  -  110. 
Bank  Officer  -  118 
Bank  Teller  -  119 


205 


«»«Mt1 


114. 


Biological  Sqientigt,  Botapifit  - 
Biological  Scientist,  zoologist 
Bicdogy  Teacher  -  2^21  •  ,  r  >i 

Bl.^'nd»>  Tea(>herfof  -  233- 
Bookkeeper  -  116 
Botknls't  -  115^      '  '^'^  ' 
Brpad cast  Technician;--  113  ^' 


115  , 
-  213^ 


SICI  OCCUPATIONS 

BroadcasVing  Producer/Director  -  252  * 

Broker,  A^curities  -  200  ^ 

Baildinjf  Insoector  -  23^  ^  * 

Business  Machine  Repair  Tech,  -  117 

Business  Teacher  -  222 
«  • 

Buyer  -  175 

Caseworker  -  208     '  ^ 
Ch^f'/Cook  -  ,249  , 
Chemical ^Engineet  -  122 
Ch&alst  -  123  ' '  ' 

Chemistry  T^agher  -  229 
City  Planner  -  216  '  * 
Civil  Engineer  -  127 
Clergy  -  124* 
Clerk-Typist  -  215 
Clinical  Nurse  Practitioner  -  243 
Clinical  Psychologist  -  188       >  ^ 
Clothing  Designer  -  121  .  ' 

Coach,  Athletic  -  22S         »  ^ 
College "Teacher  (see  field  to 'be  taught) 
Coiaaercial  Art;ist  *-  120  *  ^ 

Community  Planner  -  216 
« 

Coiaaunity  Service  Aide  -  204 
Computer  Operator  -  125 
Computer  Programmer  -  l26 
Conservationist  -  199 
Construction  Inspector  -  239 
Cook/Chef  -'249"-^      /   -   '  -^^v 
Co-pilot  "  USd  '  ^  ^  J  '-^ 

X?orrection-Oflicer  -  2W  - 
Cosmetologi^^^n4-     '  , 


.*^Ct>undel3^fjaehab'aitatlon^lP0 
'CounseIbF,**S&\oql  f.ufSahce  -  202 
pourt  Repp^ter 


)   pourt 'Repp^ter"=T54 
A^.-5ggQ-§I^PjaL^S^^Tfiacher  ^-  134" 


Day  Care  Teacher  -  237 
Deaf,  Teacher  of  -  238 
Dental  Assistant  -  128 
Dental  Hygienist  -  130 
Dentist  -  129 
Designer,  Clothing  -  121 
Designer,  Floral  -  247 
Designer, r Industrial  -  151 
Designer,  Interior  -  148 
Detective'-  176 
Diesel  Mechanic  -  133 
Dietitian  -  132 
Director/Producer,  Television 
Disc  Jockey  -  lS9 
Doctor,  Physician  -  159 
Doctor,  Optometrist  -  236 
Drafting  Technologist  -  131 
Draftsman  -  131 
Druggist  -  180  ' 


252 


Earth  Science  Teacher  -  229 

Earth  Scientist  -  241  ^ 

EcoloRiSt,  Botanist  -  H3. 

Ecologist,  Forester  ^  143 

Ecologist,  Public  Health 

Specialist      177  ,  . 

Ecologist,  Soil  Conservationist-199' 


Ecologist,  Wastewater  Tn^tment 
— ^O^retor  ^IS-^-^^ —  

Ecologist,,  Zoologist  -  213 

EcjomJttist  -  135*. *  • 

EECT^T^'chnologlst  --^-245 

Electrical  En^Un'e^  -,  136  ' 


English  Teach^-r-^ 
Engineer,  Aero^ace  -  231 
Engineer,  Chemical  -  122 
Engineer,  Civil  -  127 
Engineer,  Electrical  -  136 
Engineer,  Industrial  -  149 
^    Engineer,  Mechanical  -  160 

Environmental  Health  Officer  -  177 

Executive  Secretary  -  201 

Farmer/Farm  Manager  -  255 

Fashion  Desigr\er  -*  121 

Fine  Artist /Private  Art  Teacher  -  l39 

Firefighter  -  2*32  ' 

Fireman  -  232 

Flight  Attendant  -  142  ^  - 

Flight  Engineer  -  141 
Floral  Designer  -  247 
'  Florist  -  247 

Fggd  SgientistVTechnologist-  251 

'Forester  -  143 
French  Teacher  -  ^24 
Funeral  Director  -  140 
Geographer  -  144 
Ceolog^  t  -  ^41 
German  T^ac^er  -  224  < 
Guard,  Prison  -.-240/  < 
^uiiance-CoSnseidf  -202 
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./^pLjSfJf/Z^.?^^^  126 


T 


Elect roencephalographic 
-•fi-Iesrimiclan 

^Bi^ctronics  TechniclaQ^-  13B 


fXIementary  School  Teacher  r  212^ 
"^V^^ImSaimer  -  J40      ^  '  •  \ 


r-^PZ^^^^^^  Indus 

^         This  list  also  Incltjdes  alternate  titles  for  ttany  of  the;dccupation^  in  SIGI. 
All  titles  wiXl  direct  ydu  to  the  correbt  number  for  the  Occupation. ^  ' 


Gym  Teacher  -  2^8 
'Ha^brdresSer '  114 
-Heating  Mecbanic  -  103" 
..Hiatbry  Teacher  -r225  • 

Homfe  Economist  -143  

Irospital  Administrator  -  '242 
"^Hospital  Assi^ant  -  243' 
Hosptta^l  Attendant  -  2^6^ 
Ho  ted /Mot  el' '^Manager 


O 

CO 


;tri^;i  A 


146 


rts  Teacher  -,226 


1«3 

•JL  w  <^ 


(5ee  ne^t  page) 


-00- 


Industrial  Designer  -  151 

Industrial  Engineer  -  149 

Industrial  Traffic  Manager  -  150 

Inhalation  Therapist  -  194 

Instruaent  Repair  Technician  -  152  . 

Insuj^ance  Agent  -  147 

Interior  Decorator /designer  -  148 

Intefpreter /Translator  -  253 

Journalist  -  171 

Keypunch  O^rato^N.23'3 

Kindetgarten  Teadh^n;^  Private 
School  -(237  0 

.  Kindergarten  TeAcher,  Public*.  • 
School  T  Z12  ' 

Labor  Relations  Si>ecialtst  -  155 

LabqrAtory  Te^ician,  .Medical  -  163 

Laboratory  Technician,^  Science  -  153 

Landscape  Architect  -  234 

Laadscaper  -  170 

Vent  Enforccficnt  Officer,  Police  -  176 

Lav  Enforcement  Officer,  Correc- 
tions  -  240  ' 

Lawyer  -  157  -      ^  . 

Legal  Analyst  -  ?54 

Legal  Assistant  -  254 

Legal  Paraprofeasional  ~  254 

Legal  Technician  -  254 

^jlbrarlan  -  154      *  ,  •* 

Librarian,  Medical  Record  -  162 

Library  Technician.  -^156 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse  -  181 

^Machinist  -  169 

Manager,  Hotel/Motel  -  146 

Manager,  Industrial  Traffic  -  150 

Onager »  Production  -  187. 

Manager,.  Retail  Store  -  195 

Ma^jif acturer' 3  ^alesworker  -  166 

Hatlne.  Biologist  .-^172 


Math  Teaches.  -  227 

Mathematician  -  158 

Mechanie,  Aircond. ,  Refrig.,  i 
Heating  -  103 

Mechanic,  Aircraft  -  105 

Mechanic,  Automobile  -  111 

Mechanic,  Diesel.-  133 

Mechanical.  Engineer  -  160 

Medical  Laboratory  Technician  -  163 

Medical  Record  Administrator  -  162 

Medical  Technologist  -  167 

Metet>rolog>l«t  -  161 

Minister  -  124 

Model      164  '. 

MorticBui  -  140^ 

Motel/Hotel  Manager.-  1^6 

Music  Teacher  -  168 

Musician/Music  Teacher  -  168 

Newspaper  Reporter  -  171 


Nurse  Aide  -  246 
Nurse,  Practical  -  181 
Nurse,  Practitioner  -^243 
Nurse,  Registered  -  193 
Nursery  School  Teacher  -  237 
kirseryman/Landscaper  -  170 
ursing  Assistant  -  246 
%  Nutritionist  -  132  ^ 

Occupational  Therapist  -  17 
Oceanographer  -  172 


*    I  t 
SIGI  aCCUPATIONS  (Cont.)  ^ 

/-  {   -  f 

Phyg^lcal  Education  TeacheV  -  228 
Physical  Therapist  -  185 
Physician  -  159 
Physician's  Assistant  -  243 
Physician's  Associate  -  243 
Physicist  -  184  . 
Physics  Teacher  -  229 
Pilot  -  178  .    ,    •  ' 
Planner,  Urban  -  216^ 

* '  * 

Plant  Scientist  - >115     *  . 
Plumber  -250  r 
.Police  Officer  -  ^76  * 
Political  Scientist  -^179  '      '  ^ 
Practlcfi:*ur3e  -  181 

Prescho^  Teacher  -  2*37    *    *  / 
driest  -  124 
Prison  Guard  -  240 
Producer/Director,  Television  -  252 
Production.  Msnasii-  -  IS? 
Psychiatric  Aide  -  246 


^u: 

Nil] 


Operating  Room  T^chrtlclan 


Market  Researcher 

•JO. 


165 


Optician  -  173 
Optometrist^  -  236 
Order iy.  Hospital  -  246 
Paralegal  Specialist  -  254 
Painter/Artist  -  139 
<►  Personnfd  Intervlewjer  ^^"^6 
Pharuac^t  -  180 
^  Photogr^er  -  182 


Psychologist  -  188 
Public  Health  Specialist  -  177 
Public ^Relations  Worker  -  183 
Purchasing  Agent  r  175 
Rabbi  -  124 

Raaio/TV  Announce^  -  189  ■ 
'^Radio/TV  BroaS^st  Technician  -  1I3 
Radio/TV  Service^ Technician  -  196 
Radiologic  Tccfiniclan  219 
f^sReal  Estate  Agent  -  192     /  *• 
Receptionist  -  191 
Recreation  Worker-  197 
Refrigeration  M^cltanic  -  103 
Registered  Nurse  -  193 
Rchab'ilitatlon  Counstflor  -  x90 
.Reporter,  Newspaper  -  17i  * 
Respiratory  Therapist  - 


Retail  Florls't  -  247 

Retail  Store  Manager  -  195 

Salesworker,  Automobile  -  108 

Salesworker,  Insurance  Agent  -  147 

Salesworker,  Manufacturer's  -  166 

Salesworker,  Real  Estate  Agent  -  192  .< 

SaleswQ^ker,  Securities  Broker  -  200 

Sanitarian  -  177 

School*  Counselor  -  202 

Science  Laboratory  Technician  -  153 

Sculptor/Artist  -  139 

Secdndary  School Jeacher,  Ar^  -  226 

Secondary  School  Teacher.  Blology-221 

Secondary  School  Teacher,  Busines«-222 

Secondarv  School  Teacher,  English/ 
Language  Arts  -  223  « 

:>econdary  School  Teacher,  Foreign 
Language  -  224 

Secondary  Schoo:^  T.eacher,  Hlstbry  -225 

Secondary  School  Teacher,  Industrial 
.  Arts  -  226  ' 

Secondary  School  Teacher,  Math  -  227 

Secondary  School  feacher,^  Music- 168  ^ 

Secondary  School  Teacher,  Physical 
"    Education  -  228 

Secondary  School  Teacher,  Physical 
Science  -  229  . 

Secondary  School  Teacher f  Vocational/ 
.    Technical  -  248 


Secretary  -  201 
^Securities  Broker  -  200 

Sewage  Plant  Operator  -  218 

Shorthand  Rcp'crr^cr  r 
.  Singer/Slngliig  Teachfer  -*  206  . 

Social  Service  Aide  -  20^ 

Social  Studies  Teacher  -  225 

Social  Worker  -  208 

Soil'  Conservationist  -  *199  • 
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•This  list  also  includes  alternate  titles  for  aar.y  of  the  occupations  in  SIGI.  ,A^1  titles- 
will  dj^rect  yoju  to  the  correct,  numl^r  for  the  occupation.  ^  ^ 


numl^e^for 
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Spanish  Teacher  -  22A  i 
•Special  B%\icatlon  Teacher  -  238  j  » 
Speech  ^athalogist /Audiologlst  Jl205 
Sports  Reporter,  Newspaper  -  171 
Sports  Reporter »  Radio/TV  -  189  - 
S'tatlstician  -  ^03 
Stenographer  ~  2^4 
Steward/Stewardess 


Stockbroker  -  200 
Store  Manager  -  195 


142  ^ 


235 


237 
212 


Surgical  Teclmiciah 

-^Surveyor  -  207 

Sys^eas  Analyst  -  198 

Teacher  Aide  -  209 

Teacher,  Art'-  220 

Teacher^  Biology  -'  221 

Teacher  of  the  Slind  -  23S 

Tpac*»*r^  Bti^^rs??  —'222 

Teacher,  Dance  -  1J4 

Teacher,  Bay  Care  -  237 

^    Teacher  of  the  -  238 

Teacher^  Early  Childhood 

Teacher,^  Kex&entary  School 

Teacher,  English/Lang.  Arts  -  223 

Teacher,  Exceptional  Children  -  238 

Teachet,  Foreign  Language  ^224 

Teacher,  aistory  -225 

Teacher,  Hooe  Ecoponics  -  1^5 

leaahec,  industrial  Arts  -  226 

Teacher.  Kindergarten  CPtivate  * 
\v  Schccl)  -  237 

Teachet,  Kindergarten  (Public 
Scliooi)  -  Ziz  ^ 

Tcachir,  Language  Arts  -  22^3 

Teacher,  Hacheoacics  -  227 

* 

Teacher  of  the  MentVllv  Re- 
tarded -  238  ^ 

Teacher,  Music 

I 


160« 


SIGI  OCCUPATIONS  (Cont. ) 


~  Treacher,  Nur'sery  School  -  2^7 
-  .feacner,*Phys;Lcai  Education  -  228 

Teachex,  Physilcal.  Science  -  229 
'  Teach>jj;^^eschool  -  237  . 
Teacher,  Private  Arc  -  139 
Teacher,  Singing  -  ,206  • 
Teacher,  Social  'Studies  -  225 
\  Teacher,  Special  Education  -^238 
•  Teacher,  ^cationai/Technical  -248 
Technical  Wri?^-  214 
Telephone  Craftsworker  -  210  " 
Television  Producer/Directo*r  252- 
Therapist,  Occupational  -  174  * 
T>erapj^t,  Physical  -  185 
Therapist,  Respiratory  -  194 
Tool  &  Die  Miker  -  211 
Jrade  School  ^eacdier  -  248    .  ^ 
Translator/Interpreter  -  253 
'  Typist  -  215 
TV/Hadio  Announcer  -  189- 
TV/Radio  Broadcast  Technician  -il3- 
ly/Radlo  Service    Tectpicia^  -  19^ 
Urban  Planner  -  21^ 
Veterinarian  r  217  " 
Vocatfonal/Technical  Teacher  *  248 
..Wastewater  Treatment  .-Operator  -218 
Weatn^r  Forecaster  -  161  - 

.Welder  -  239  T        .  ■  ^ 

Writer,  Advertic'ing  Copyvrlter-102'-^ 
Vritcr,  Ncvspapcr  P^pcrtci  1?1 
Writer,  TechnicaJr<"*5Tr*    "  ^ 
X-?uiy  Technologist'^-  219 
2oologi«t  -  213 
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GE  Atto  SALARY  CONV    RSlUN  TABLE 

by  Riilip  K  Weber  Srftary  .Adminiitrttion  Serviow  |^ 


Hour 


Month 


1.88 
.1.89 
/1.90 


64.00 

64  40 

64•.6^ 

64  50 
65.00 

65.20 

65  38 
65^0 
65  77 
66.00 

66.40 
'66.80 
•  66.92 
67.00 
67  20 


68.80 
69.00 
^.20 
69.23 
69.60 


72  40 

72  69 
^72.80 

73.00 
73.08 

73  20 
73  60 
73  85 

•74.00 
74.40 


.A.  S. 


Year 


$277.33 

279  07 
280.00 

280  80 

281  67 

282  53 
»28333r 
284  27 
285.00 
286.00 

287  73 
28.9  47 
290.00 
290.33 
"291  20 

291.67 
292  93 
294  67 
295,00 
296.40 

2^8.13 
299.00 
299.87 
300.00 
301.60 

303.33 
.3O&.0Q 
305.07 
306.80 
307.67 

308.33 
308.53- 
310.00 
310.27 
312.00 

313.73 
316.00 
315.47 
316.33 
316.67 

^317.20 
'31'8  93 
320.00 
•  320.^7 
322  40 

324  13 
.  325.00  ' 

325  87 
327  60 

.  329  33. 

330  00 

331  07 

313  33 
.:^53fi7 


S  3;326.0C 
3  348,80 
i,3o0.00 
'3.369  6Q 
.3.2^0  00 

'^3  3^0  40 
3,400.00 
3.411  20 
3.420  00 
'  3,432.00 

3.452.80  ' 
;  3.473.60  ' 
^  3.480.00 
3,484.00 
:i494.40  • 

3,5O0.0^X 
3.515.20 
3.536.00 
3,540.00 
.  3,5^6.80 

3.577.60 
3.5B8.00 
3.598.40  . 
3,600.00 
'3,619.20 

3,640^00 
.  3;66O.0O 
3,660.80 
^,681.60  - 
3,692.00 
3JOO.0O 
3,702.4p. 
3.720.00 
3,723.20 
3.744.00 

3,764 .80- 
3.780  00 
3.785.60. 
3,796.00 
•  3,800.00 

:?.8d6.40 

3.837.20 

V  3.^0.00 
3,848.00 
3,868.80 

3,889  60 
3.900.t)0 
3.91040 
3.93.1  20* 
3.952*00 

3.960  00 
3.972  80 
3,993  60 
4.OOO.0O 
4^004.00 


Hour     ^Neek  Month 


Year 


\Qn,  inc. 


Hour     Week  Month 


Ywr 


77.20^34  53 
77^pi  ,335.00 
77.60'  336.27 
78.(50  338.00 
78.40  339.73 


78,46 
78.80 
78.85 
79.00 
79.20 

79.60 
79.62 
80.00 
80.40 
80.77. 

80.80 
.81.00 

81.20 

81.60 
'81.92 

8Z00 

82,40 
82.69f 
82.80 
83.00 

,  83.08 
83.20 
83.60 
WM 
84.23 

84.40 
84.62 
84.80 
8SUX) 

85;2D..  ^ 

85.38 370.00 
85.60  '370.93 
86.00  372:67 
40  374.40 
375.00 

376.13 
377.00 
377.87 
379.j60 
390.00' 

381.33 
383.07 
383  33 
384.80 
385.00 

385.67 
386.53 
388.27 
390,00 
3^1.67 


340.00 
341.47 
341.67 
342.33 
343.20 

J4'4.93 
345.Q0 
346.67 
348.40 
350,00^' 

^350.1 3* 
351.00 
351.87 
353.60  I 
355.00 

355.33 
.357.07  . 
358.33 
358.80 
369.67 

360.00-, 
360.53 
362.27 
364.00 
385.00. 

365.73 
366.67 
367.47 
368.33 
369.20 


81 

86.80 
87.00 
87.20 
87?60 
87.69 

8^.00 
88,40 
88 '46 
88^0 
>^88  85 

'89:00 

r«94tf 

V89.60 
90.00 
90.38 


;  4,0f4  40 
4,020.00 ' 
M.035.20 
4,056*0 
4.076-.80 

4.080  00 

4;097.60 

4J00.SQ, 

4.108.00 

4,118.40 

4,139.20 
4,140.00 
4.160.00 
4,1B0:80 
:^;200.00 

^4,201.60 
'\212.0O 
^,222.40 
*  4,243.20 
4,260.00 

^4,264.00 
i,284.80 

4,£ 
'3^316.00 

4^/320.00 
4,326.40 
4,34L20 
4;368.00 
'4,380.00- 

4.388.B0  , 

4i400.00 

4,409.60 

4,420.09; 

4,430.4pj 

4,440.00; 
4,451.20 
,4,472.00 
4,492.80 
4.500.00 

4313.60 
4,53^:00 

4,534-40 


$2.26  $ 
2.27  1 
?.275 
?.279 
2.28 

2.29 
2.30 
2.308 
.  2.31 
232 

2.325 
2.33 
2.337 
^34 
2.3? 

2.356 
2.36  • 
2.365 
2.37 
2.375 

2.38 
2.39 
2.394 
/2.40 
2.404 

^41  ^ 
2.42 
'  2.423 
.  2.425 
2.43 

'  2.44.-* 
.2.45, 

2.452 

.2.4.6 

>47 

2.475 
2.4a 

'  '2.481  ' 
2A9 
Z50 

2.509 
2.51 
.2.52 


90.40 
90.80 
91.00 
91.15 
91.20 

91.60 
92.00 
92.31 
92.40 
92.80 

93.00 

93.20 
93.46 
93.60 
94.10 

^4.23 
94.40 
94.62 
94.80. 
95.00. 

9^.20 
95.60 
^.77 
'96,00 
96.15 


$39^1.73 
393.47 
394.33 
395.00 
395.20 


4,700180 
4.721.60 
4,732.00 
4.740C00 
4,742.40 


396.93,^4,763.20 
398.67  4.784.00 
400.00  '  4,800.00 
400.40  4,804.80 
402.13  4,825.60 


403.00 
403.87^ 
405.00 
405.60 
407.33  \. 

408.33 
^:07 
410.00 
410.80 
411.&7 

412.53 
414.27 
415,00 
416.00 
4.16.67, 


4,836.00 
4,846.40 
4,860  00 
4,867.20 
4,888.00 

4,900.00 
4,908.80 
4:920.'00 
4,959.60 
4,940.00 

4,950.40 
4,971.20 
4,980.00 
4,99t00 
.00 


96.40 
96.80 
96.92/^420^00.^. . 
1^.00^  420:33(_ 
421.20 


97.20 

9l60 
98.00 
98.08 
/98.40 
98.80 

99.0f0 
99.20. 

^  99.23 
99,60 

100.00 


422.93 
424.67 
4*25.00 
,  426.4q 
428.13- 

429.00 

,.429.87 
430.00 
431.60 
,433.33 


4,'555;^0  1  •2".525 
4,^60fp0T.  2'.53. 

4.5)6.^"  ti2B 
4,596jS0vr. -2:54  • 
4,60CfeOb.i^*  ;'3i54« 

4,ei?:60  V;j2::s&' 

4,*620.0b  .U^^^r^l;  :i02.40 


lpO.38  435.00 
100.40  '435  07 
100.80  436.80 
101.00  437,67 
101.20/^42 


hjour     Week      Month  ,Year~' 


"10^54 
10.1,60- 
.101.92 
,102.00 


438:53 

440.Sa 
440.?7  ' 
441.67 
442.00 
443.73 


4,62S.(>0 
4,638.40 
4,659.20. 
4.68p.00 
4:700.00 


102.69  445.00 
102  80'*  44B.47 
103.00  446.33. 
10320.  ;:4>i7.20' 
1 03.60  ^48.93 


.80 
033.60 
5,040.00 
5,044.00 
5,054.40 

5;075:20 
5,096.00 
5,100.00 
5,116.80' 
5.132.60 

5,148.00 
5,158,40 
5,160.00 
5,179.20 
5,200.00 

5,220.00 
5,220.80 
5,241.60 
5,252.00 
5,262.40 

5,280.0dV. 
5,283.20  ' 
5,300.00 
5,304.00 
5,324.80 

5.340  00 
5,345.60 
'  5,356.00 
5,36e:40 
5,367.20 


$2,596 
2.60 
2.61 
Z62 
2.625 

2.63 
2.64 

2.644, 
o  2.65 
2.^ 

2.66 

2.67 
2.675 
2.68 
.2.683 

2.69 

2.692 

2.70 

2.7^ 

2.712 

2.72 
2.725 
2.73  > 
2.74^* 
2.74^ 
2.75 
g.76 
^.769 
.  Z77 
3*2.775 

;  2.78 
■  2:788 

*  2.79 

.  2.798 
2.80 

2.8.1 
2.82 

.  2.825 

*  2  827 
2.83 

2.837 
2.84 
'  2.85 
2.856 
2.86 

*2.87 

2.875 
2  88 
2  885 
«2.d9 

2.90 

2.91 

2.913 

2.92 

2.925 


$103.85 
104.00 
104.40 
104.80 
•105.Q0 

105!20' 
105.60 
105.77 
106.00 
lb6.15 

106.40 

106  80 
107.00 

107  50 
107.31 

107.60- 
107.69 
108.00- 
108,40 
108.46 

108'.80 
109.00 
109.20 
109.60 
109.62 

110.00 
110.40 
110.77 
110.80 
111.00 

1 1  i.20 
111.54 
111.60 
111.92 
112.00 

11^.40 
^12.80 
113.00 
11-3.08 
113.20 

113.46 
113.60 
114.00 
114.23 
1^14  40 

114.80 
115.00 

115.20 
115  38 
115  60 

11600 
11640 

lie 

116.80 
117.00 


462Ji^ 

46aBr 

464^ 


$450.00 

450.6/ 
452.40 
454.13 
455.00 

455.87 
457.60 
•  458  33 
459  33 
460.00 

461.07 
462i 

46: 

4( 

465.0P 

46S.27 
466.67 
468.00 
.469-73 
470.00 . 

471.47 
472.33  ' 
473.20 
474.93 
475.00 

476:67 
47^.40' 
480.00 

480 .J  3_ 
481'.00 

481.87 
483.33 
483.60 
485.00  . 
485.33 

487.07 
488.80 
489.67 
,430.00 
490  53 


5,400.00 
5,408.00 
5,428.8a 
5,449.60 
5.460.00 

5.470.40 
5,4ai  20 
5,500.00, 
5,512  00 
5,520.00 

6,532.80 
5,553.60 
3,564.00 
5,574.40 
5,580.00 

5.595.20 
5,600.00 
•  5.616.00 
5,636.80 
5.640.00 

5,657.60 
'  5,668.00 
5,678.40 
5,699.20 
5,700,00 

5.720.00 
5,740.80 
5,760.00 
■  5J61.60 

5.782.40 
5,600.00 
.^5,803.20 
5,82000 
5.824  00 

5,844*80 
5.856  00 
5,876.00 
5.880.0C 
5.886  40 


491  67 
492.27 

495.0iF^ 
495.73 

497  47 

498  33 

499  20 

500  00 

500  93 

^02 
bQA  40 
505.00 
^06.13 
507.00 


G,300.00 
5.907  20 

5.92a  00 

5.940  00 
^<948  80 

5,969 /SO 
5.980.00 
5  990  40 

e.opto.oo 

6.014  20 

0.032  00 
6,052  80 
6.060  00 
6.0  7  S  60 
6,084.00* 


o 


3 


> 


3: 
o 


> 


> 


188' 


PHilip  H.  Weber  odlljrv*Administratlcn  Services 


hour 

S2  9J 
2  933 
2.94 
2.9^2 
2.95 

2.96 

2  97 

2 :7-j 

.2.98 

2981 
2.99 
3*00 

3  029 
3  05 

3.058" 
3  077 
3.10  ' 
3.115 
3.125 

3.15. 
3  173 
^3.20 
3.221 
3  231 

3.25 

3  269 
3  288 
3.30 

3  317. 

g.346 

•SJi5  

3  365 


WeeK 

117  bO 

X7  CO 

118  00 


'  A.  S.  Hansei^ 


$6C  87 

bOli 
5V0  00 
^SP  33 

*  513  07 

514  80 

515  00 

515  (>7 

516  53 

516  67 
bl-S  ?7 
520.00 
525.50 
528  67 

530  oa, 

533  :? 
537  33 
.540.00 
541^67 

126.00  iwa.oo 

126  92^550.00 
128  00  554  67 
128  85  . 
T29.2'3 


lis  40 
V  J18  80 
1  \%  85 
11900 

11923 
11960 
120.00 

121  IS 
122.00  * 

122  31 

123  08 

124  00 
124  62 
125.00 


55^.33 

seo.oo 


130.77 

131  54 
132.00 

132  69 

133.85 
034.60 
134.62 


3  375  ^135.00 
136.00 


563.33 
566  6^7 
570.00 
572  00 
575.00 

580.00 

580  67 
583  33 


St'  D04 
-6.100  ^ 
6  iH.  ^ 

•3  v:r;/ 

6  156  • 

6,17? 
180  * 

r>  '88 
6  i9B 

6;200 
6.219 
6^40 
6^300 
6.344  y 

'6.36*  ^ 
^400 
C,448 
6,480 
6.900  . 

6.552 
6.600  . 
.6.656 
6,700 
6.720 

6.760  f 
6.800 
6.840  - 
6.864  I 
6.900 

6.960 
6.968 
7.000  V 


3.40 

3  404 
3413 
3.45 
3  462 
350 

3  51  • 
3519 
3.55 
3  558 
3  577^ 

3  60 

3  60fr  ^ 
3iV5 
3  635 
3  65  \ 

3b^ 
3.692 
S.70 
3  7Q2 
3.75 


585  00  '*7.020 
58^33  ,7.072 


136  15 
136  54 
138.00 
138  46 
140,00 

140.38 
140  77 
1^2  00 

142  31 

143  08 

144  OO"" 

1-15  00 
1*45  38 
14d  00, 

146  15' 

147  69 
\48  00 

148  08 
150.00 


590.00 
597  67 

•  598  00  ' 
600.00' 

^606.67 

608  33 
610.00 
615  33 
61667 
62P  00 

'  624:00 
j625  00 
628  33 
630.00  ' 
032^7 

633  33 
640.00 
641  33 
d41  67 
650  00 


/,080 
7.100 
7.176 
7.200' 
7.280; 

'7,300 
7.320' 
7,384 
7,400 
7.440 

7.488 
7.500 
'',540., 
7  560 
7,592* 

7.600  ' 
7.680 
7  696 
7.700 
7,800. 


$3  798 
3  80 
3  808 
3  846 

Sr85 

3.865 
•  3  875 
3  894 
3  90 
1^23 

3,942 
3,95 

3  981 
'3  99 
4.00 

4.038 

4  06 
4'087 
4  09^ 
4.10 

4.125 
4.135 
4.15'  . 
4.154 
4  ,183 

4.20' 
^  4.212 
4  231 
4  25 
4.269 

4  279 
-^.30 
4.327 
4.35 
<375 

4  385 
4.40 
4,423 
4  A4Q 
4.45  ' 

4  4)1  - ' 
'4.50 
4  5^9,  i^80  77 
4  55 
,4  558 

4  567 
4.60 
4  615 
4.625 
4.65 


S15J  92 
152  (K) 
152  31 
t53,«5 
1M.00 

154  62 
155.00 

155  77 
156.00 

M56.92r 

157  69 
158.00 
159  23^ 
159.62  * 
160.00 

16r54 
162.00 
183  46  , 
16?.85 
164.00 

tes.oo 

165.38 
t66.00 
166  15' 
167.31 

168.00 

168  46 

169  23 

170  00 
170  77^ 

^71. 15 
172.00 
173  08' 
174.00 
175^0 

175  38, 
176.00 
176,92- 
1771 
178.1 

'178  85 
180  00 


*  


mc.  ■ 

Hour,     WeeX  fv^onto 


lu^C^reen.Bayfload  /  Lau 


182.00 
182  31 

T82.59 
184.00 

184  62 

185  QO 
186.00 


S658  33 
658  67 
66a00 

666  67 

667  3S* 

670.00 

671  67 

675  00 

676  00 
680.00; 

683.33 
684  67 
690.00 
g9T.67 
693r33 

700.00 
702  OO 
708.33 
710.00 
710^7 

715.00 
716.57 
7193^ 
720.00 
725.00' 

728.00  ' 
.  7^.Q0 
733  33 
m67 
J40.00 

741:67 
>  745:33 
750.00 
754.00 
758.33 

760.00 
762  67 
76^67 
770.00 

.  771  33 

775.00'^ 
780.00 
783.33 
78857 
;790:00 

791'c7 
797  33 


80J  €7 
806  00 


7.fl 

^  7:90^ 
7,920 
'8,000. 
8.008 

8.040 
8,060 
8.1O0 

•  8.^12 
8.160 

8.200 
8,216 
6.280 
8,300 
d.320 

■  8,400 
'8.424 
8,500 

8.520 
$.528 

8.580 
^.600 

•8.632 
«8.640 
8,700 

8  736  . 
8,760 

8,8()e 

•8^40'  ' 

•8,880 

'  8.900 

*  8.944 
'9,000  ' 

'  9.048 
,  9.100 

'9.120 
9.152 
9.200 
9.240 
'9.256<' 

9.30!) 
9.360 

9  400 
9  'Ib^ 
9.480 

9,500 
9.568 
9,600  . 

9,620  < 
9.672 


$4  6(53 
4  673 

'4.70 
4  712 

•4  731 

4.75 

4  76 
^788 
4.80  * 
4  808 

.4  846 
4.85/ 

4^«6e 

4.875 
4.90 

4.904 
4.95 
4  952 

4  962 
5.00 

5.048 
5.192 
5.288 
5,337 

5  48^ 

5  625 

5  760 
5913 

6  0^8 
6  2Q2, 


$186  54  $ 
*>86  92 
188.00 

188  46 

189  23 

190^00 

190  38  ^ 

191  54  m 
192,00  o 
V92  3T 

193i85 
194  00 
194  23-- 
495!^, 

^196  15 

1^8.00^. 
'  198.08 
'198  40 

2S0.O0 

201.9? 
207.69 
211.54 
2.13  46 
219.23  . 

225.00 
-?3077 


^08.33 
810.00 
814  67 
816  67 
820.0d 

323  33 
825  00 
'  830.00 
3?  00 
3j  33 

840.00 

840  6:^ 

8!riX7 
|4500 

iso.oo ' 

'858  06 
858  33 
860.00 
866.67 

876.00 
900.00 

916.67 
925.00 
950.00 


236  54 
242.31 
248  08 

6  2&  A  250.00 

6.346  253.85 


10.20J 
'  10.296 
10.300 
10,320 
10.400 

10,500 
10.800 
11,000 
11.100 
.11.400, 

\  1.700 
42,000 
1^2.300 


6  49 
.  5.63 
6731- 

6  779 
6  875 

6  923 
"7  067 

7  212 

7  356 

;  50 

7  644  ' 
7  692- 
7  788- 

7  933 
8.077 

8  125 
8.17^  * 
8  221 


259  62 
2f^38 
?69  23 

271.15  ' 
275.00  ■ 
276.92 
282  69 
288  46 
29^,  23 
300  00 
3SPF  77 
307  69 
311  54 

317.31 
323.08 
325.00 

326  92 
32Bn5 


375.00 
1.000^00 
'  1,025  00 
1.050.00 
1. 075.00 

1,083  33  J  1^.000 
1,100.00'A  13.200 
1.125.00  ^^.^r^OO* 
1.150.00  ^  13  800 
1!?66  67  1,4j500 

1.175.00 

1.191 67 ; 


1,200.00 
1.225.00 
1.250.00 

1.27r  no 
1.300.00 
1  32*^  00 
l.:33  33 
1.350  00 

1.J7b  G\) 
1.400.00 

1 ,4 1 L  0  / 
1.425  00 


14  inn 

14.300 
14  4p0 
14  700 
1^.000 

15.60U 

1.6.000 
16.200 

loeoo 


b5i 
8  6b^ 


S:53«.  h'y 
340  :>  i 
,34b  15 
'3-)U  00 


OS  7 

^  :  '\b 

Obi  G 
1  7  ^ 

0  952 

10.00 

10  09P 
"10,24 
10?P5 
10v29 
iOb77 

'ioe.>5 

10  673' 
10817 

10  962 

U  058 

11  106 
11  25  ' 
1 1  394  '  Abb  7  / 
11-538  \  461  54 

1 1  875  4V5  00 
.12  0iaBi(P-«fer.'77 

12  1 15     4R4  62 


V. 

\  00 

'  'X  b4 
.^92  31 
398  OS 

400  00 
4C3  85 
409'^6? 
4T6  38 
,42V19 

42308 
4iSr00 
'4^6  92 
432  60. 
438  4^*^ 

442.3^  ' 
444-23 
450  00 


V  4:. 
1.50.' 


1.^50  )'o 
1  C.7^  Ot 

'  ^00  OC 
-\625  OQ 


'  uo 


V2  50* 

V  692 

1/  )Hi 
13  ^2-, 
13  ''6r 

n  o 
13  942 


50d  00 

507  <)j 

519  '^3 
521  Oj 
^30  ^> 

5b0  00 

5b3  Hb  . 
557  69 


1,^7'.  03 
.  W>50  0C 
1.7;^^.  09 

•  "  '^3J 
1,7*30  00. 
1J7b.OO 
^,300.00 
1.825^00 

1,&33  33 
>  84^  07. 

t.850.r,6 

1.875.00 

'  1:9^0 '00 

'  1,916.67 
1.925.00 
1.950*00  ' 
1.975.00 

/  2,000.00 

^  OnS  3  ^ 

2,08?. 
2  100  ^0 
2  M  »  , 
2,200  00 

.  /bO(/n 
/  ^'/Sno 

2  300  00 

2  33J 
?.'^83  3.. 

» 2,400.00 
,^410  ^/ 


b7G0'>     2  5G;'00 


GOO  00    y  00 


'j2 
621 


2  '00  00 


/OO 
18i)00 


19.6tj.. 

?o,a9o 

^0 
'  20.400 
20.700 

20  800  . 

21  000 

?\  30.5 
21  600 
•/ }  900  ^ 

^2.000  ' 

^'2.2ur^ 

i'2,5f'r 
2: 8o:' 

2J.00t.* 
.3  •  ) 


2o,0i;0 
.'^  200 
25,000 
?^  406  > 

27.oo(r 

21  300 
2^  oO'  - 
28.000  * 
2S  600 

2'J,800 
2^  000 ' 
."  ^  .'OtJ 
30,JU0. 
3^0'^"/ 


3:\00' 


lit  oO  ! 


)0  p. 


Th.s  conve-sion  table  mak©s>tt  easy  to  txpresi  a^'y  g.vcn 
of  tn^^sp  bases  to  brother  The  boW  face  figures  m  the  tubi/ 
HouHy  rates  coove'fed  to  week'y  monthly  and  annua 

00  per  hour  VNfeoWy  rstej  '40  hou'i)  eoJ:,cr:8a:o  ho...  ,  ...o  • 

f-^?  t/Vj*'''^!?^  OO..ntervdl$  from  $100  to  $200  per  weeK\and  at  S26  00  .  i^Trv^.s    rm.  S?00  tc  ^625  t>n" 

mtervaij  from  $530  tb^  per  rrfonth,  at  $25  00  per  month  .nVvais^rom  $000  iq  $2,000  pe:  rnon 

UnJ^-^^AfJ^T,.  KrvNv^^'^y  ^  y  ^  "'^'J'^''  vyeeloi.oN.080  hours/  converud  fo  hou'=v 
from  $3. 400  to  $10,bOO  peN(ear,  and  ei  $1,000  per  y^r  .nterwls  fron  $11,000  to  $3>00()  00/  ytv 


Oct  nr,')TK  ( 

,  dod  at  $100  00  ,1", 


.  APPENDIX  E 

«  STYLE  "NOTES  FOR  COMPARE  QUESTIONS  AND  OVERVIEW 


Conserving  Characters:-  ^ 

If  necessary       conserve  characters,  delete  articles  "a"  and  "the" 
and  personal!  pronouns  "him,"  "his,"  "her."^   Use  "&"  for  "and'^^  only^ 
when  necessary.     (Computer  operator  may  sometimes  substitute  amper- ' 
sands  if  necessary  to  felt  on  frame.)    Use  abbreviations  only  , when  ; 
necessary.  ...  '  • 

Capital  I'zatlon;  ^  •  -  •       .  - 

Capitalize  ".State"  only  if  reff erring  to  a  particular  state  mentioned 
previously. 

Capitalize  VFederal"  only  in  Federal  government. 
Write  "Associate  degree," 

"bachelor's  degree ^^"  and  "  < 

.       •   "master's  degre;^."'  .        '  ' 

*  Use  "doctorate"  instead  bf  "Ph.D."  ^     .  • 

Do  not  capitalize  civil  service' exam.  -  '  •  * 

Do  capitalize  "Armed  Forces." 

Punctuation: 


The  word  "free  lance"  is  alwarys  hyphenated  when  used  as  an 
^hei 


adjective;  never  When  used  as  a  noun 


■f 


1  Q  1 

JL  Ky  ^ 


12-2 


LE^ERJ  SUMMARKINC  EFFORTS  TO  ELIMINATE  SEXIST  LANGUAGE  FROM  SIGI 


EDCCATIONv\L  TKSTINC  SIZR\  ICK 


Sna  Codf  009 
S(71 .  9000 
CiBLl'ZDUClCSTSyC 


PIlINCI-rrON.  N.J.  0K5.10 


DiViicpmtntr^  Rt  if  arch  Divtnon 


^bcccinbor  31,  1973 


Dr,  Jo^\nn  E»  Harris  '  *       ,  - 

Willowbrook  Ilis^h  School 
1^50  Spulfi  Ardmorc 

Villa^  Park,  IL    601^1      ^  '  T 

•*  "  .  ^  * 

Dear  Pf •  Harris : 

Kartin  Kacr  hay  asked  ca  to 'answer  your  letter  rcrardinc^  sex  L;ias 
in.  SICI,^    I  have  gor.c  Lnroi;gh  the  script  and  hnvo  drawp -upon  the  ciyr 
pcriences  of  the  SIGI  staff  to  co:r.pile  Lhis  response.     It  is  civided 
int-o  tlie  categories  which  you  have  spticified.  ^  . 


r.     The  Interactive  Dialogue-,  .  "  ' 

\/e  hove  just  rcviiied  sone  aspects  of  the  Valuaf^  Qa^c,  P/ipr 
to  these  revisions,  the  character  J  ::a'.irn'i  cr/iccdnn  ex- 


clusively nale  ,itiaoG?i'.':i>e . 


Sltuatioi.s  invoi'vod  a  ricTh  ^'uncie" 


) 


c. 


ERIC 


or  a  v;arTahcarted  friend  who  could  \\:\zm  "his"  teolacer,e^.t .  IV^^. 
vent  throu?,h  oacli  o;  t'p.c  situat^^'ons ,  alcernatciy  suhst  ituV-:"'; 
ferule  pronouns,  aunts,  and  sisters,    V'o'now  have  a  jtial i-ciaie 
end  ^If-fe^ale  universe,  with  respect  to  che  Values -G^an-ce • 
Th3  Introduci  on  Sv^tcn.  '  ,  .  .  - 

\:hen  "sicni-n^  on  '  c^cn  student  is  requested  to  identify  hiOr/" 
hiinsclf,    6\\o.  oi  the  frnaes  reads:  •    ;  . 

**Prc'oa  one  of  the V.u.-:ibers  C1--3)  to, record  your  sex, 

(1)  Male 

(2)  Fe.uale 

(3)  Rath.er  "not  ^ay*'  j 
Ezccpt  in  the  Prediction  Systera  (sec  niobcr  four  below)  this 
In  purely  for  iden-ti f ication  purposes*  -  '  '  ' 

Tlie  jConoare  Sv'-rc-:n,     *  •  "  • 

"•'ilow  in.iny  voi..i.*n."'  is  one  of  27  questions  about  an  occuoatio;; 
fot  which  a  student  r.ay  request  an  ani>wer.     Students  arc  not 
\forccd  to  scfi- tlie  answer  to  tiiln  j}\:or.ti aii.  .  It  is  for  t.i- 
fona'aCion  purposes  only  and  no  conclus  lonrj  are  drawn  or  of- 
fered by  SIGI."  Typical  r<rsponsco  are:       '    '  f  4 
How  nany  wonen?           *  * 
35Z  wotren^  *  (Newspaper  Reporter) 
Lcfifl  than  22  worren* 

Hootly'men;  na'nber  of  wonen  small  but  growing, 

'(WArchitectural  Tec'nnician  .and  Draftsman) 
Very  few  woc.en;  the  lieavy  lifting  .may/dis-  * 
(5ourage  women.     (Aircondi tionin/^  Re- 
frigeration, and  Heatin;^  Mechanic) 
123 


Question : 
Afiflwcr : 


.  19, 


9 


/ 


\  APPENDIX        (contj    '  ^  .    ^  \ 

Tor  most  Qccupations  the  answer  is  given  as  *'?c2  women/!      ^     *  ^ 
The  Planning-  SvsL<^n>  *'  ^  ^ 

Originally  tne  iUanninr.  Sv^^tom  p.^avo  the  irnnression  t.+\nt  collu^^c 
counseling,  ancb  advlr^urv  r-v Is  yc^vo  exciur>  Wely^iale .  .  / 

'  \  ''Ask  your  financial  ai'd^  officer  about  *t1\en.     He  can 

tell  you, 

'^take  sure  you*'d^s*cuss  your  problem  with  hini/* 
t!He  will  heip^you/*  k 
These  and  other  sentences ' have  been  reyised  to  read: 

:       -^'*A5k  your  financial  aid  of f icet' who  will  tell  you,,/' 

/"^ke  spre  ybu  discuss  your  pt^ograa  with  .your  counselor.'' 
'Your -counselor  will  help  you/1" 

II.  Data  Fij^es,  ■  .  .  .  ' 

•  We  hav^'  recently  coir.oleted  a  revision  of  all  119  occupations  in  ^IGI. 
Peflnitip'ns  and  descriptions  were  rewritten,,  salary  information  was  up- 
dated^  find;  in  the'piocess,  we  attempted  to 'delete  any  sex-based  references 
In  thy  occupational  write-ups*     A  few  .technical  occupations  tendcd^to  have 
a  inal4  slant,  containing  only  ii;ale  pronouns  and  ciale  descriptors,  Otbcr 
occupations  were  heavily  slanted  toward  fc^'^les,     A  good  example  of  this 
yap  "Stewardess''     (now  titled  "Flight  Attendant,"  see  number  three  below.) 
C*'Pcrsonal  Qualifications:  ^ 

Sh/5uld  be  attractive,  poised*  tactful,  and  resourceful  yoyng 
V;6Dan,  aged  19-27,  hqfight  5 '2"  -  5 '9",  with  pleasant  speaking 
^6xca  and  good  vision.     Must  usually  be  unsiarried  whe^^  hired,  , 
y/but  may  continue  work  after  marriage, "-  *  ^ 
This  w^s  altere'd  to  read:  '  .  *  ^  , 

'^Personal  Qualifications:         "  * 
Should  be  attractive,  poised^  aged  19-27;  b^^ye      pleasant  speak-  , 
ing  voice,  good  vision,  and  be  In  excellent  health.    vJeight  and  " 
height  should  be  in  proportion:    men,  fr43n  5'Ip  to  6'  and  not 
over  180»lb.,^and  v;onfcn,  from  5*3"  to  6'   and  not  over  155  lb, 
ilierever  the  eerise  of  the  sentence  and  the  interest  of  good  writing  s'tyle 

This  seeded 


■/' 


/  are  served,  all ^pronouns ,  nale  and  female,  h^ve  been  deleted 

to  be  the  best  solution  in  the  absence  of  a  singular  pronoun  suitable  for 
both  Dales  and  fonales,         "  '  '  ^  , 

No  sex  dcsoript^rs  remain,  except  for  a  f.ew  weight. and  height  specifica- 
tions. •  SIGI,.  however ,  does,  not  assume 'that  someone  6'  tall,  weighing  2"20 
pounds  is  necessarily  male.  ^      ,  ;       .  . 


III. 


Occupational  Titles. 

A*    Changed  Ij.tles>     •    '  * 

Ihe  titles  of  thlVteeh  occupations  have 
Former  Title'* 

V      ^  ^   1  


ERLC 


Pollccnan 
.  Stewardess 

Insurance  Salesman  s 

U^al  Est^Ce  Salesinan 
'Securities  Salesman. 

Inhoiation  Therapist 
. Clergyman 

Instrument  Repairman:  ^ 
Manufacturer Ns  Salesman 


^24: 
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recently  been  changed. 
Nc?y  fltle 

Police  Officer 
-'nij7bt  Attendant 
Innurance' Ag^nt  ] 
Renl  Estate  Agent  - 
Secuk'ties  Broker 
'Rcaplratory  Therapist  / 
Clergy 

In/jtruneot  Rep'air  Technic! 
Manufacturer's  ^alcsworkc 


TV*'.  ♦  ^ 


APPENDIX  P  (cont . )  *  • 

Formal        i'l  Uk  ^  '1  ii  It' 

/k[>(Sllancc.  Sr rvi -onnn  Appliance  K^M^.iir  T-tI.mIcI.  t 

Buslncn*;  M-u^hine  iloo.iinnan       '  liusincsj;  .:i.ichi no  K(^p  iM  [kxU 

Automobile  Salci>n^nn  Automobile*  SaLes*wor'r,e r  ' 


Inbalation  Thcrnolsc  was*  chanp.cci^f  or  non-io.v-r  c  1  vicoii^  rc.isons.  All 
changes-were  fully  rciiearchcd  niul  dociMenLcd  co  »iu;urc  chat  tne  new  tides 


render  the  occupi|tions  as  reAdiiy  recognizable  as  did  the*  old  titles. 


B.  Unchanged  Titles.  ■     .  . 
Three  occupationni  titles  linked  by  the  suffix  "can'*  to*  a  nale 
have  not  boon  changed ,     V*e  are  unable  to  device  an  aDoronnato, 
rca^^lly  recogniza/ole  substitute  for  "Telephone  Craftsman/;  "Nviraery; 
Landscaper,"  and  "Draftsman."      ,  s  ^'^  ^ 

C.  Values  Cane.  •  ,  ^  ^  ^ 
.The  names  of-  15  mythical  occupations  In  the  Values  GariC  revealed  no 

OCX  linkage.     The  only  offender,  "Dscksrr.aa , "  has  been  changed  to 
"Buckster."  '  '  ^  . 

IV;    CotTtputcr  Al  gorjlhns .   '  / 

'  Ihiire  remains  only  one  sex-based  difference  in  tho  coi::puter  ^.Ip.or  1  cl.r.s. 
This  is  currently  under  rcvisio:^'.     It  occurs  In  the  Prediction  Sv^sl^p 
vhcu  a  student  sees  fi  display  showinp,  the  prohabji.1  it  Ics  t\4^t  he/r.iic  will 
obtain  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  C,  or  beluv  C  in  a  curriculum  at  hcr/)iis  ro^J^^lc 
Thin  is  based  on  pradea  earned  by  previous  stu^lcnts  wiio.  rase:::uled  tiic 
student,  with  rc5:poct  to  tent  scores  and  hi^;h  .vchool  rank.     Ti\a  three  cur 
ric\iln  for  whicli  probabilities  are  given  in  tlic  explanatory  displnv  arc: 
Hur^anities  and  Social  Science^  Data  Froccssir.^, ,  and  either  Account!.. i;  or 
Nuruing.     If  student  had  earlier  idcnt if icd  -hinself  as  "oaie,"  *ie 

uill  Gee  Accounting  as  the  third  curricula.     If  the  student  has  earlier 
*  ."recorded  herself  as  "female,"  she  will  see  Nurrinr,  as  the  tnird  curricQl 
If  the  Gtudent  has  earlier  responded  "Mather  not  ^*'^y"  ^^^^  will  sec 

Uursing  ns  the  third  curricula  on  the  prcsutLption  that  riorc  females  than 
nalcs  would  decline  to  specify  their  sex.  .       *  .      c  * 

•  * 
Thic  procedure  had  been  instituted  to  ennure  ^hac  each  student  would. sec 
predictions  for  at  least  one  curriculum  of  iij^ere:3t  to  her  or  him  wiiicn 
enrolls  large  numbers  pf  the  same*,  sex  as  tht^r-^s  tudon t .     It  was  presumed 
fcoQ  enrollment  data  that  r,ore  females  would'  be  interested  in  Nursing 
and  that  core  inailes  would  be  interested  in  Accounting.  ^* 

Aa  I  have  indicated,  this  is  under  revision;  the  three  new  curricula 
vill  not  be  sex-specific. 

V.     fti-llne  Tnstrti-^ents  and  Oner,  tionnal  res  .>•      •  L  '    ^  * 

Ko  flcx-biaa  has  been  round  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  in  this  area. 

I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  responding,  and  hope.tliat  this  has  been  <?f  use. 
td.you*  .  ^  • 

Pscopcctfully ,  '  -  \\ 

■     '      ..       .  .  ■  •=4_^A.yO^,c>-^ 

^   •        .  i  n  ji  '  Karein  Boyle      /  O 

Ormb     -       ^  .1.94  E/iflearch  Assistant'. 

Talavhona  Cvaftonan  his  cince  been  chinned  Li:p}ionc  Cvaftcioorhcr. 
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APPENDIX  G 

.RECOMMENDED  READINGS  FOR  NEW  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 


1\  This  handbook  '    ,  ' 

2,  Introductory  material  in  the  OOH 

3,  SIGI..  brochures 

4,  ^  SIGI;^    Report  of  a  Pilot  Study  Under  Field  Conditions,  1973,  shelf 


Before  beginning  work- on  new  write-ups,   the  RA  should  have  had  exten- 
sive hands-on  experience  with  SIGI  and  should  also  have  an  understanding 
of  how  the  subsystems  are  interrelated  and  how  the  occupational  informa- 
tion and  ratings  are  used  in  LOCATE,  COMPARE,  PLANTJING,  and  STRATEGY, 


/ 
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APPENDIX  H 
SOURCES  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUE  RATINGS 

;    •  ■-   ■         /    ;  : 

Ratings  for  four  of  the  t^en  SlQl  Values  can  in  most'  instances,  be  deter- 
mined from  hard  data:.   Early  Entry  (Education),  Income,  Leisure,,  and  Interest 
Field,     Six  Values,  however,  jrequire  a  higher  level  of  inference:  Helping 
Others,  lleadership,  Prestige,  Independence,  Variety,  and  Security,     For  these 
areas  of  "soft  data,'*  after  all  relevant  information  is  reviewed  for  6ach  oc- 
cupation, judgments  ar^e  made  about  the  level  (1  to  4)  into  which  the  majority 
of  the  persons  in  this  occupation  would  fit,  ^At  least  two  staff  members 'go 
over  each  value  rating  as  it  is  assigned,  and  if  there  is  disagreement,  more 
research  and  additional  consultation  are  initiated,' 

There  is. one  exSeption  to  the  above  and  that  is  the  value  Prestige,  Pres- 
tige ratings  are  bashed  on  the  dissertation  of.  Paul  M,  Siegel  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Pooula.tion  Studies  Center..  The  dissertation  is  "Prestige  in 
American  Occupational  Structure,*'  University  of  Chicago,  Department  of|!Sociol- 
o^,  1971.     It^  w^s  only  necessary  to  establish  points  on  Siegel's  scale  for 
separation  of  ,the  four  SIGI  categories.    Most.  SIGI  occupations  .are  ones'which 
Siegel  rated;  others  require  composite  ratings. 


Among  the  sources  of  data  for  other  judgments  is  t'he  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  yhich  assigns  numerical  ratings  to  occupations  for.  Independence, 
Variety,  and  Leadership,    Leadership  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  supervisory  duties  in  ttie  Occupatipnal  Qj^itclook  Handbook  and  in  the  oth^r 
career  guides  and  monographs.    Ratings  on  Variety -can  be  derived 'from  descrip- 
•tipn  of  work  activities,  '  , 

For  Helping  Others,  the  rating*  levels  are  also  derive^  largely  from  the 
definition  and  description  of  the  occupat;ion,    A.  number  xff  occupat JLetta  that 
primarily  involve  service  to  the  public  are  well  known,  ^e,^',  ,  Physllcian,  ^ 
Social  Worker.,  and  Teacher,*   Other  ocqapation^-rady  offer  opportunities  .for 
service*  if  the  worker  is  so  motivated,,  but  this' may  not  be  t4s  sparimary  f una- > 
tion  of  the  occupation,  .  In  some  instances,  consensual  judgracnts  by  persons 
with  bro^d  knrowledge  of  many  occupations  are  needed  to" make  the  final  de- 
cisions on  these  ratings,- 

Questioning'  knowledgeable  persons  in  the  field,^such  as  directors  of  pro- 
^  f essionaj.  ^ssociatioTls  and  teachers  of  th^  ocq^upation,  is  another  metl;iod  of  de- 
'termining  ratings  for  several  of  »the  SIGI  vaities.     The  questions  might  be: 
(Concerning  Variety)' Eow  many  different  problems  and  activities  do  members  of 
this' occupation  work  cn  ir^  the  course  of  'a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year??  (Con- 
cerning Leadership):    Hovt* many ^  people  do  they  neualXy  direct?     (Concerning  In- 
dependence):   How  many. decisions  must  a' person  in  this  occupation  make  on  his 
,  own?'         .  1>  ,  '  ^  -        -      '  '    \  '  ' 

I^ealLy  the  SIGt  s|taff  would  like  to  conduct  its  own  surveys  ^of  .selected 
samples  of  persons  working  in  each  field  td *det ermine'  the  ratings^for  ev^ry 
SIGI  value,. but  at  ^res^nt  this        not  feas-ible.  4  .  ^ 


.     •  V  APPENDIX  I,       •  ^  V  >  ' 

'     HpW  ARE  X)CCUT?AT50NS  SELECTED  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  SIGI? 
,  .    (Procedure- Used"  Spring  of  1976) 

*^    .   SIGI  was  desi^gned  for  use  by  students  at  bioth  two-year  and  fpur-y^ar.  col- 
leges.   Con^equeatly >  most  .of  the  occupations  in  SIGl's  datac file  require* some 
college  training/   The  amount  ranges  from  a  community  college  certificate 
ar  degree  to  a  degree  from  a  gradt^te  or  professional,  schooL     In  addition, 
SIGI  includes,  some  occupations,  like"  farmer  and  plumber,  that  do  not  require, 
formal  training,  but  for  which  preparatory  programs  are  available  in  colleges, 
technical  schools,  or -apprenticeships Finally,  there  are  also  in  SIGI  some  \ 
occupations,.f or  <irhich.  post-secondary  education  is  not  appropriate,  but  which  / 
,  are'^g^tered  by  significant  numbers  *of  college  s.tudents,,  ^  . 

At  present,  SIGI  includes  only  civiliw"  occupations,    The-miJUtary  tends^ 
,>Ao,  compirise  a  distinct  oc'cupational  system  of  its  o\m  With  its  'own  "occjjpat ional 
titles,  specialties,  opportunities  for  advancement,  salaries,  and  educatiomal 
facilities, 

'A  small  sample^  of -two-year  and  four'-y^ar  colleges  was  polled  by  the  ETS 
staff  to  help^set  priorities  for  occupfiitions  to  be,  included  in  SIGI,  In  ad- 
dition, occupational^  titles  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  HandbookJ  the  Dic- 
^  tiotiary  of  Occu^^a^tional  Titles',  the  tJalif  ornia  Occupational  Guide  -Series ,  sur- 
veys of  occupations  entered, by  college  students,  aid  other  sources  were  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  SIGI,  ^  Potential  occupations  were  excluded  for. a  num- 
ber* of  reasons,  as  follows:  *  — 

0 

•        '  — 

1,    The  occupation  is  of ''more' intlerest  to  the  high  school  popu-  » 
latiorj  than  to  .the  two-year  or  four-year  college  population, 
Clost  .colleges  polled  were  not  interested  in^ such  occupa- 
tions as  electronics  assembler  ^nd  truck  driver.)  ^  ' 


2,  The  occupational^ title  is  so  specific  or  the  occupation  so 
specialized -that  the'number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  is 

^  small  (e/gv,  museum  curator,  air  pollution  technician,  vet- 
erinary hospital  .attendant).     In  some  cases,  this  type  of 
accupatiftn  is  subsumed  under  a  more  general  occupational 
title  in  SIGI  (e.g,,  rodman  is  covered  under  surveyor;  el^f- 
tronics  engineer  under 'electrical' engineer)  •  / 

3,  The  occupation  has  the  same  values  profile  as  a  present  or 
proposed  SIGI-  occupation  and  is  best  handled  as  part  of  the 

.broader  category  ^e.g, ,  personnel  manager  under  business 
aciministrator ;  civil  engineering  aide  under  ^engineering 
technician),  *  .  .  „ 

4»    The  occupation  is  highly  visible  and  required  specialize4  » 
tal^s  which  must  be  developed  early  in  life.    Decisions  . 
withi  res'pect.  to  such  an  occupation  , are  usually  made  long  be- 

•  •   *fore  entrance  to  college  and  students  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
cover it  or  decide  to  prepare  for  it  because  of  interaction 
with  SIGI  (e,g,,  pVof ession^l*  a^leteX*  ^        '  .  • 


APPENDIX  I.,  (fiont.)      *    . ,. 

5.  The  occupational  title  is  too  broad  to  be  useful,  but  the  * 

related'  suboccupations.  are  too  narrow  (e.g.  ,  retail-  sales- 

workerVdepartment  store  clerk;  college  *studerif' per.sonnel 

worker /registrar).  '  *  * 

(  ^        ♦      .  •        I' .  -  . 

*  '      '  .  *  ^  ^  *^ 

6.  The  o^upation  is  not  an  "entry  level"  occu^a^tion.  Entry 

into  it  ijs  the  result  of  experience  in  another  •.occupation 
*  *  that  tis  included  in^SIGI '  (e.g. ,  judge,  entered  f  roin:^l^v7yer  ; 
politician*  o^|;  fund  raiser,  entered  from  various  occupations).' 

7.  The  oCcypation  is  a  specialty  of  a  more  general  occupation 

in  SIGI  fqr  which  specialized  preparation  takes  place  in       '  , 
graduate  s/:hool  (e.g.,  various  types  of  physicians,  psy,cho-' 
logi^ts,  lawye^r^,  oceanographers  ^  and  college  teachers*)  . 
Specialties  of  some  occupations  (such  as  engineer  and  secon- 
dary school  teacher)  ^re  included  in- SIGI  because  the  spe-' 
cialized  training  usually  occurs  ^t  the  undergraduate  rather 
than  the  graduate  level.     The  number  of  specialties  haying 
identical  value  profiles  must  be  restricted,^  however,  if 
—      they  are  to  appear  in  the  LOCATE  system^**  •  " 

8.  The  outlook  for  the  occupation^is  too  uncertain  to  warrant 
inclusion  now,  although  it  may  be  reconsidered  later  (e.g^, 
nuclear  technician  and  nuclear  eng^.neer). 

\ 

9.  Tlre^title  refers  'to  a  job  in  a  given  estabiishmerjt  rather 
than  *ta  an  ocoupation  (e.g.  ,  financial  analysf  ^  adm:^istra- 
tivTe  assistant).  "  ^  ^  , 

10.'*  Valid  inforni^tion  about  the  occupation  is  so- difficult  to 
obtain  that  costs  outweigh  th'g  benefits.  /  . 


College  teacher  occupations  are  included  as  a  variety  of  the  occupation 
associated  with  the  discipline  to  be  taught  (professor  of  political  scienc 
under  political  scientist ,.  etc .)  ,  since  the  college  setting  rei>resents  onl 
one  possible  place  of  employment  for  these  professionals. 

•  •  •  ■    .  .  ■      *  - 

The  purp6se»  of  LOCAyTE.  is  defeated  if  the  student  has  to  grapple  with  long 
'and  unmanageable  lists./  If  more  than  20  occupations-f  it  a  ,set'  of  values/ 
specifications .In  LOCATE,  students  must  raise  their  standards  in  , order  to 
reduce  tHe  ligt.  Upon  doing  so,  ^hey  may  eliminate  all  the  3pecialties  * 
which  ajre  similarly  rated.  The  result  is  that  a  long  list  of  such'  special 
ties  would  nevar  appear  at  .all  in  LOCATE.  The  number  of  occupations  that 
have  identical  values  rat*ings  should  therefore  be  kep^t  below  20-,  ^ 
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•INTROqUCTION 

The  .Systjem  of  Interactive  Guidance  and*  Information  (SIGl)  Is  a  com- 
puter-based guidance  system  ^designed  ,to  help"  community  college  students  ^ 
make  informed  and  rat ioaal  career  decisions^    The  srtadent,  seated  at  ^ 
cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)  terminal,  interacts  with  a  computer  in  such. A  wa^ 
•a^  to  examine  and  explore  his  values,/ ot>taln  and  use*  relevant  informatiofi,' 
interpret  predictive  data,  and  formulate  plan's. 

f 

\ 'The  portions  of  the  interaction  that  coacern '.predictive  data  and 'the 
formulation  of  plans  are  diffet:er^  at -^ach  co^llege  "because  the  colleges 
differ  in  their  curricula,  student  populations,  grading  practices ,  and 
educational  philosophy.    Therefore,  when  a  college  becomes  a  SIGI  user, 
it  undertakes  to  supply  the  data  that  adapt  the  Pr^ecfiction'  and  Planning 
systems. to  the  unique  -  circumstances  of  the  college,  \j[n  effecC^,  the  col- 
lege tailors  SIGl  to  the. college's  unique  measurements. 

This  manual  explains  how  the  tailoring  Is  done  with  respect  'to^the 
Planning  system.     It  has  been  written  with  the  exp^tation  that  .whoever 
pi:e()are8  the  local  Planning  system  will  not  .know  (and,  perhaps, *not  care) 
how* the  computer  woifks.     Therefore,  no  knowledge  of  .computers  is  required. 
Nor  is  extensive^ occupational  information  required.     Although  the  persort 
prepari'ng  the  system  will  be  con6ult:lng  many  colle^  catalogs  ^nd  may  want  , 
to  examine  other  sources  as.  well ,  all  the  necessary  occupational  inforraa- 
tigrj  for  a  /satisfactory  Planning  system  is  right  in  this  manual,  4 

•r  -         '    .  V  ^ 

,What  i£  requir^ed  is  close  familiarity  with  the  curricula'^of  the  col- 
lege,  it^  degree  and  transfer  requirements,  and  the  practical  features  of 
its  educational  milieu->-the  ease 'of  fenransf erring ,  ^he  role  of  .the  Associate 
degree*  in  transferring  or  getting  a  job,  the  aspirations  of  the  students,*  » 
the  institutions  they  transfer*  to,  and  the  numerous  pother  local  conditions 
that  do  not  appear^in  the  college  catalog  but  that  the  "insider "Jci^ows  about, 

<-      Also  required  is  the'abiliXy  tb  make- dfsqriminating  judgments  |is  to 
which       several  curricula  is  the,  b6sti  .prep^tf^ition  for  an  occupation,  or^ 
which  of  several  courses  best  meets. a  lower  division  requirement^  for  trans-, 
fer,  a  distribut  ion  rjequirement  Eor  the  Associate  .degree ,  and  a  still  re- 
quirement for  the  occupation,  all  at  the  same  time.    The  manual  gives. all 
the  useful  suggestions  it  can,  and  fortunately  the  design  of  the  system  is 
flexible  enoij^h  to  admit  many  different  solutions  to  problems/   But  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  knowledge  o^  the  <:ol lege  and  discernment , in  applying 

'  ^      *•  * 

I  want  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to' Ms.  Gretchen  Bullock  and  Ms., Karen 
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and  typed  the  manuscript,  . 
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CHAPTER  1 


SEQUENCE  OF  DISPLAYS  IN  THE  PLANNING  SYSTEM 


Two  Phases^ cfi^  Interaction 

a-  -^-^  ' — 

Interaction  In  the  Planning  system  is  in  tWo  phases..    In  ^he  first,  the 
studerft  considers  an  occupation  in  light  of  .the  amount  of  time  and  difficulty, 
of  work  involved. in  preparing  for  it.     The  interaction  in  this  phase  depends 
upon  the  educational  requirements  for  entry  into  thevoccupation  rather  than 
uporf  the  resources  of, the  local  college.    Therefore,  this  part  of  the  Plan- 
ning ^sy*&t  em  is  the'  same  for  all  colleges  that  use  SIGI. 

If  fhe  ,3tudent  decides  to  go  ahead  }^ith  iiis  occupation]  he  enters  .phase 
two/    Th'is  phase  includes  a  sequence  of  displays  giving  quit'e  detailed- sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  the  community  college  work  the  student}  must  undertake  to  be- 
.gin  the  preparation.     Since  community  colleges  differ  in  the^ir  curricula,  the  con- 
tent of  many  of  these  phase  two  displays  must  be  determined  by  the  local  college. 

Displays  for  Phase  Two  *  7 

Pigures  1-10  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  illustrate  most  of  the  displays 
that  the  student  may  see  in  the  phase  two  sequence,  with  some  of  the  connective 
tissue  cut  out.    The  portions  of  the  displays  that  are  to  be  prepared  by  the 
local  college  are  identified  in  marginal  notes.     Besides  the  displays  specified 
in  the  figures,  the  local  college' musft  prepare  a  display  for  a  General  Studies 
program.    The  college  may  also  wish  to  edit  the  text  of  "certain  other  Planning 
disijlays,  such  as  those  concerned  with  prerequisites  for  admission  into  local 
curricula,  so  that  th6y  accord 'with  the  philosophy       the  college.*    These  dis- 
plays, as  well  as  the  displays  for  (Jeneral  Studies,  will  be  discussed  separately. 
*  * 
This  is  the  sequence  of  displays  for  phase  two: 
'  •  # 

J.  .An  overview  sketdhing  the  steps  required  for  entry  into  the 

selected  occupation  from  the  first  year  of  college  to  the  com- 
pletion of  preparation.     Figure  1  reproduces  the  overview  f or  ' 
'  meteorologist'.  •  ^ 

2.    A  display  listing  the. currlcular.  options  at  the  student's  col- 
lege.    If  more  than  one  curriculum  can  lead  to  entry  iAto  an 
occupation,  .the  student  must  choose  one.     (See  figure  2A. )  If 
only  one  curriculum  leads  to  the  occupation,  a  slightly  differ- 
ent^dlsplay  is'used  (f  igur-e' 2B) ^  ^ 

'X  . 

^3,    A  display  showing,  the  *high  school  prerequisites  for  admission 
into  the  chosen  curriculum  (figure  3).  ,      '  . 

^.    The  program  of  "stuidy  (course  ,  listings)  at  the' local  community 
college  for  the  selected  curriculum  (figuretA). 
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5,  A  statement  about  requirements  for  the -Associate /degree  and 
^  admonition  about  checking  the  requirements  foY  transfer 
(figure  5),  > 

6,  When  appropriate,  a  list  of  transfer  colleges/^nd  graduate 
schools  where  preparation  may  be  completed  (figure 

?♦    A  display  showing  the  student  how  to  deternr^ne  whether  or 
not  he  can  enroll* in  the  new  program  withoyt  losing  credit 
for  courses  already  tak^  for  another  program  (figure  7), 
Students  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted  :^to  the  college  do 
not  see  thds  display,  * 

*8,     If  the  local  college  does  not  offer  a  Mirriculum  appropriate 
for' tlie  s^elected  occupatioi^,  the  thira(  display  in,  this  se- 
quence ifrigh  school  prerequisites)  i^repl^ced  by  a  -special 
display  telling  the  student  where  he(/qan  get  .phe  tiecessary  • 
preparation   (figure  8).    That  display  may  be  followed  by  a  , 
program-of-study  display  and  a  list/of  follow-on  "colleges  if 
'  sugh  displays  could  add  information  useful  to'  the  studept, 

^    -        .     Generally,  however,  the  special  display  contains  all  the 
necessary  information.  %. 

9,     As  an  option,  the  student  may  request  a  series  of  displays 
-'showing  the  main- Federal ,  State  ^  and  local  sources  of  finan- 
cial ai^.    The  last  of  these  contains  information  about-^local  ^ 
sources  and  giv^es  the  title  and  location*  of  the.,pffic€  %f  the 
\  local  financial  aid  officer  (figure  9). 

10.     If  t,he  student  is  interested  In  enrolling  in  the  program  he 
has  just  seen,  he  sees  a  display  telling  him  whom  to  see  at 

'   the  local  college  in  order  to  register  for  it  (figur.e  10). 

/ 

/  *  .  - 

Sg^^^Input  From  the  Local  Colleget^  •  . 

Items  the  local  college  must,  prepare.    As  the  marginal  notes  on  the  figures 
indicate,  the  local  college  must  prepare  the,  following  items  in  the  sequence: 


1.  '  The  names  of  the  programs  of  study  inserted  in  the  displays 

iriustrated  by  figures  2A  and  2BI     (See  ther  figures  and  pages  17-19,) 

X*    The  lists  of  high  school  prerequisites  inserted  into  the  dis*-"  : 
play  illustrated  by  figure  3.     (See  the  display  and  page  22.) 

3.  The  programs  of  study  displays.     (See.  figure  4  and  pages  20-21,) 

> 

4.  The  lists  of  follow-on  colleges.     (See  figure  6  and  pages  23^24,) 

5.  The  special  displays  for  occupations  th^t  cannot  be^  prepared  for  at 
the  local  college.     (See. figure  8  and  pages  24-25.) 
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A  display  showing^  the  General  Studies  curriculum., 
"figure  VS  and  page  ^50  "  ] 


(See 


A  sequence^f  five  'displays  listing  the  sources  of  financial 
aid  available  to  students,     (See  fl^ure'9  and  pages  28-29,^ 

A  display  telling  the  student  how"  to  enroll  In  a  program 
at  the  local  college,     (See.  figure  10  and.^ages  29-30,) 


*        Items  the  college  may  altter  or  edit.    The  text  of  the  follow^n-g  ^ 
Planning  s;^stem  displays  may  be  edited  If  the  policies  of  the  local 
college  are  in  conflict  with  the  content  o¥  the  displays  aQ  they  appear- 
in  the  figures,    'These  changes  must  be  confined*  to  textual  alterations; 
no  changee  are  possible  .that  require  changes  in  the  computer  program, 

1,     Xh£  ^framework  in  which  the- list  of  h.igh  school  prerequisites 
is  Inserted,     (See  figure  3 '^and  p^age  30,) 
'  '.^ 
"   2,    The  entire  content  of  th^  display  discussing  the  Requirements 

,  for  the  Associate  degree  and  for  transfer,     (See  figure  5  and  J 
page  30. )     » -  .        *  -  \ 

^  0 

3,    The  eni£4xe  content  of  the  display  telling  the  student  how  to 
reconclle\ld  ^and  new  programs,  ^  (See  figure  7  and  page  30,) 

Because^  the  computer  Is  spmething^  of  a  tyratit  in  what  it  will" accept, 
there  are  naturally  restrictions  on  the  way  the  displays  must  be  formatted. 
But  if  they  are  carefully  prepared,  the  result  will  be  a  Planning  system 
that  is  tailored  to  the  particular  philosophy        the  local  cpllege  and  its 
course  offerings,  : 


Plan  of  This  Manual 

The  next  chapter  discusses  the  ration^e  of  the^  Planning  system.  Then 
subsequent  chapters  explain  how  the  displays  should  be  prepared  In  the  ord4r 
of  preparation.     Finally,  four  appendixes  are  designed  to  help  the  person 
.preparing  the.  local  Planning  syst-em.    Appendix  A  contains  occupational  infor- 
mation that  will  simplify  the  sel&ctidn  of  the  local  program  of  study  for 
each  occupation*    Appendix  B  summarizes  the  formatting  of  each  kind  of  dis- 
play,.  Appendix  C  summarizes  the  step-by-step  procedures  that  $re  fully 
described  in  the  body  of  the  manual.     And  appendix  D  shows  what  the  completed 
Planning  syst^  will  look  li^ke  when  it  fs  ready  to  be  sent  to  ETS» 
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161  Meteorologist 

1.  Enroll  In  physics  or  engineering  iBcience  program  in  community  college. 

2.  .Check' catalogs  of  A-year  schools  ottering  a  bachelor*s  degree  In  >^ 

'  neteorodogy  or  In  physics  with  several  courses  In  meteorology.  Xncludc(\;i 
^  co^uni^y  college  program  courses  they  i^equlre  for  transfer. 

'   ;    /  ■ 

3.  COttplMte  the  Associate  degree,  transfer  to  a  A-year  school,  and  complete 
the  bachelor* s  degree  In  meteorology,  or  In- physics  with  an  emphases  In  • 
meteorology.  * 

A.,  Whl!le  In  college,  try  to  get  summer  employment  with  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Admlfl&stratlon,  which  Includes  the  WeaUier  Bureau,  or 


Y^lth  private  weather  consulting  firms. 


S.  ^Graduate  training  very  strongly  recommended  and  may  be  reqqlred  f6r  all 
but  beginning  positions.    Some  agencies  will  hire  a  meteorologist  \fit\i 
'  o^ly  a  bachelor's  degree  and  allow  him  or  her  to  get  graduate  training 
f'''   while  employed.  ^  ^' 


;t^0L  a  topy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


FIGURE  1 


Flrat  In  the  sequence  of  displays  shoving  the  actual  educational'  steps  a 
would-bie  meteorologist  should  cake  to  prepare  for  that  occupation.  The 
display  Ic^  the  same  for  all  community  colleges  , and  requires  no  additional 
Input  from  the  Ic^l  SXGI  user. 
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161  Meteorologist 


(li  Physics 

(2)       Engineering  Science 


You  could  take  more  than  one^rogram  of  study  to  prepare  fpr.  this  occu- 
pation.   The  programs  are  I'lsted^^ above.    Each  one  la  different. 

^'       .      ri  *  '  >  ' 

Select  the  prograi;  th^t  Interests  you  most.    You  will  then  see  a  series  of 

displays  showing  you  the  ^hlgh  school  courses  you  need  to  get  Into  the  program, 

,  and  the^couraes  you  will  bi|,^^klng  In  community  college. 

If  the  program  Is  not  offered  at  your  community  college,  you  will  see  a 
list  of  schools  In  your  area  that  do  offer  It. 

Press  the  number  of  the  program  you  want  to  see. 


FIGURE  2A 

Second  display  In  the  Planning  sequence.     The -display  Is  used  If  more  th^  one 

program  of  .study  will  lead  to  the  occupation,  as  Is  true  of  meteorologist  at  this 

college.    The  college    Identifies  and  names  the  programs  of  study  ^t  considers 

appropriate  (see  figure  11).    As  many ^as  seven  different  programs  may  be  specified 
for  an  occupation.    The  local  Information  Is  Inserted  Into  a  text  that  Is  tHe  same 
'for  all  SIGI  users.  >' 
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113  BroadoAst  Technician- 


Eleccronlca  Technology 


This  la  the  program  of  study  that  is  recommended  for  your  occupation. 

In  a  moment  you  will  see  a  series  of  displays  showing  you  the  high  school 
courses  you  need  to  get  Into  the  program,  and  the  courses  you  will  be  taking 
In  community  college. 

If  the  program  Is  not  offered  at  your  consnunlty  college,  you  will  see  a 
list  of  schools  In  your  area  that  do  off^r  It. 


Press  NEXT. 
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Jhla  dlsplay^ls  used  when  only  one  progrant  of  study  fits  the  occupation. 
The  computer 'Inserts  the  name  of  the  student's  occupation  In  line  1.^  The 
college  Identifies  the  program  of  study  It  considers  appropriate  (see 
figure  II),  and  the  coq^puter  Inserts  Its-namel  Into  a  text  that  Is  the  same 
for  all  SIGI  uaers. 


161  Meteorologist 
HIGH  SCHOOi:  PR£R£QUISITES  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 


High  '^Clipol  diploma  or  equivalent  4 
One  year  of  science  (biology,  chemistry,  or  physics) 
Three  years  of  math,  including  second-year  algebra  and  trigonometry 
Rcconaended :  two  years  of  foreign  language 

Students  who  lack  t^e  necessary  prerequisites  may  nCaJor  In  this  program  with  a 
special  pxogram  that  meets  the  approval  o^  the  department  chairman. 

If  you  have  not  completed  the  prerequisites,  you  may  not  be  allowed  to  take 
tome  of  the  couraes'ln  your  program  of  study.  You  will  have  to  take  lower  level 
couraea  first,  and  thla  will  put  you  behind  achedule.    You  can:^ 

*  * 

1.  Get  back  on  schedule  by  maklag  up  work  In  dummer  school. 

2.  Take  longer  to  graduate. 

3.  Get  back  on  achedule  by  taking  e:9ctra  courses  during  a  ^epester. 


Each  case  la  different.  SEE  YOUR  COLLEGE  COUNSELOR 
You  will  want  a  cop)^  of  this  information.    Press  PklNT. 


:ge  adviser* 


FIGURE  3 

vThlj^d...ln  the  sequence.    What  looks  like  a  single  display  Is  actually  assembled  froa 
thre^dparate  elements:   (1)  The  name  of  the  student's  occupation, .  Inserted  by  the 
computer  In. line  1;"  (2)  a  master  frame  consisting  of  "HIGH  SCHOOL  PREREQUISITES  FOR 
^       THIS  PROGRAM**  and  all  of  the  text  below  the  list  of  prerequisites;  and  (3)  the  list 
of  prerequisites  Itself.    The  master  fi^me  (element  2)  is  always  the  same,  but  the 
f         ^llat  of  prereqqlsltes  depends  on  the  program  recommended  for  the  occupation.  The 
prerequisites  in  the^flgure  are  the  ones  the  student  would  see  If  he  had  selected 
the  physics  option  In  figure  2A.    The  local  college  prepares  the  Hats  of  prerequl- 
aitea.    It  may  use  the  maater  frame  shoim  in  the  figure  or  prepare  one  of  Its  own. 
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*  161  HeteorologlBt 

A  tuggeated  PHYSICS  program  Includes: 


FIRST  SEMESTER  ^ 
EG  101  Language  &*ilc.  I 
,MA  Ul  Mach  Analysis  I* 
CH  101  Gen.  Chemiscry  I 
PH  103  Univ.  Phyalcs  I  j 
PE  110  HetlCh  &  Phys.  E. 
Foreign  Language 

THIRD  SEMESTER 
KA  211  Math  Analysis  HI 
PH  ^213  Univ.  Phyaics  III 
PS  13l  Colloq.  in  Phys.  Scjl. 

Englist)  or  soc.  sci. 

Language  or  hum  elect. 

Soc<  sci  elect. 

For  a  copy  press*  PRINT. 


SECOND  SEMESTER  ' 

EG  102  Language  &  Lit.  II  ' 

HA  112  Math  AnalyaiB  IT 

CH  102  Gen.  Chei^.  &  Qualitative  Analysis 

PHUOA'Univ,  Phyaics  II  * 

PH  lOA  Univ.  Physics  II 


.  FOURTH  SEMESTER  ^ 

212  Math  Analysis  IV 
*  PH  214  Ualv.  Physics  IV 
PS  132  Colloq.  in  0iys.  Sci.  II 
Language  or  hum.  elect.' 
Soc.  sci.  elect. 


FIGURE  4 

Fourth  in  the  sequence,  the  program  of  study  offered/at  the  local  college.  The 
entire  display,  except  for  the  name  of  the  occupation,  is  constructed  by  the 

local  college.    The  display  may  not  exceed  23  lines  (not  counting  the  name  of 

the  occupation  inierted  in  line  1  by  the  computer),  and  the  total  numbeV  of 

characters  may  not  exceed  1,000.  The  figures  on  the  right,  which  are  not  dla- 
p^layed,  ihow  the  number  of  chara'c'tera  in  the  line. 
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•   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 

>  **  « 

If  you  take  the  courses  exactly  as  listed  on  the  previous  display,^  you  will 
meat  the  requirements  for  tiie  Associate  degree  at  your  community  college. 

If  you  malie  aubstlXutlons,  Be  sure  that  you  don't  accidentally  remove  a 
required  course.    Check  the  graduation  requirementa  in  your^college  catalog  «nd 
get  the  i^pproyal  of  your  college  advlaer« 

.  /  »  .  • 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRANSFER 

Transfer .students  must  have  their  community  college  work  evaluated  by  the 
4-year  college  they  apply  to.    The  4-year  x:olleges  are  often  inconsistent. 
The  p|:9gram  suggested  in  the  previous  display  provides  the  beat  chance  of  gec^ 
ting  accepted  for  transfer,  but  it  may  not  %iork  in  all  cases. 

ASK  FOR  ADVICE  FROM  THE  4-yEAR  COLLEGE  THAT  YOU  VaNT  TO  ATTEND.        *  ^ 


Press  NEXT. 


.FIGURE  5  ' 

Fif'th  in  the  sequence*    All  students  at  the  college  see  this  display. 
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j.61  Heteorologlfit 

f    >  i  « 

pearly  all  4-year  colleges  offef^a  bachelor*8  fn  physios  and  many  phyaica 
programs  include^      least  one  course,  in  aepeorology. 

o 

Listed  below  arit  colleges  nearest  you  which'  offer  a  bachelor*s  In  meteorology. 
Those  iiUth  stara  also  offer  graduate  degrees*  in  ta^teorology.  * 

NEW  JERSEY  NEW  YORK  PENNS-YLVANIA 

Rutgers  (N.  Brunswick)*    New  jorlr  Univ.  *      Pa*  State«Univ.* 

Livingston  College  SUNY-Maritimc  X.  '  r 

The  Johns  "Mopklna-  University  is  Maryland  offers  a  master's  and  a  doctorate 
(but  not  a  bachelor's)  in  meteorology. 

WARNING:  List  not  necessarily  complete.     Check  college  catalogs  located  in 
your  school  library  or  counselpr's  oflice.  .  ^ 

For  a  copy  press  PRINT.  %  ^ 
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FIGURE  6 


•  Sixth  in  the  sequence,  the  list  of  follow-on  colleges  where  preparation  is  com- 
pleted for  entry  into  the  ocCjupation.    Except  for  the  name  of -the  occupation  in 
line  one,  the  entire  diaplay  is  constructed  by  the  local  college.    The  display 
oay  not  exceed  23  lines  (not  ^ountfng  line  one),  and  the  total  number  of  thar- 

,acters  may'not  exceed  1,000.     The  numbers  on  the  right,  which  are  not  displayed, 
•how  the  number  of  characters  in  the  line.    There  is,  of  course,  no  iis^  Jhen 
the  preparation  for  an  occupation  does  not  require-  transfer^    The  compuQc^  sim- 
ply ^kips  to  the  next  command  in  the  program;^.  11 


Entire 
display 
prepared 
by  ^ 

SlGi 


ym  you  lose  credits  if  you  switch  to  this  new  program?  To  find  o^t ) 
follow  these  steps: 

1.    After  signing  off,  look  in  your  new  program  for  courses  ^ou  have  already 
taken.  %  ^  .  . 


2» •  Cross  off  your  new  program  any  couraes  .you  have  already  taken] 
3 


\ 


Can  you  SUBSTITUTE  a  math  course  you  haye  already  taken  for  a  math  cour^ 
in  the  new  program?    If  you  think  you-  cani  place  a  que9tion  marjd  (7)  beklae 
the  math  course  in  the"  new  program.  '  '   •  ^1  ^ 

4.  Follow  step  3  for  coorsca  in  social  aclei\ce,  science,  ^r^(d  EngtlJbh.       ^  \ 

i  ^  J       1     '  r 

5.  Does  yoUr  new  program  have  free  electives?  If  ao,  courses  you  have  already- 
taken  may  fit, in  there.  Place  two  question  marks  (??). beside  aJch  course^  ' 
^n  the  new  program.   '  .1 

6.  How  take  your  new  program  to  your  counselor,  who  will  know  what  ihe  question 
marks  mean  and  will*  help  yo\f  get-  into  the-new  program  with  the  l^ast  loss  of 
credit.        ^  If  •   .  ' 


You  wiM  want  a  copy  of  this  display.    Prcs9  PRI 


RINT. 

— 


FIGUIIE  7 

Seventh  ifl  the  sequence.  This  display  is  presented  only  to  students  who  are  cqr- 
rently  enr'olled  in  the  local  college  or  have  completed  some  couraework. 
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218  Wastewater  Treatment  Operator 


r. 


Mercer  County  *Coinaunlty  College  does  not  offer  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT,  ^pu  can 
get  trailing  at  the  NeW  Jersey  comaunlcy' colleges  named  below: 

2-year  Associate  degree  program  In  Envlfonl^ntal  Healtti  Science -Technology  (In- ^ 
eluding  wastewater  ^treatment): 

Hlddleaex  County  College,  Edison  j  '  ^  ' 

\  V  , 

Nondegree 'program  In  Advanced  Wastewater  TreattoenC  Operatibns  offered  at: 

/  ■ 

Morrl<^  County  College,  Dover  Ocean  County  College,  Toths  River 

Middlesex  County  College,  Edison  / 

You  can  take  the  required  Introductory  course  at  a  vocati^onal*technlcal  high 
school  near  these  colleges.  /  . 

i  •  ' 

Your  counselor  can  tell  you  how  to  enroll  %f\  these  progikms  without  paying  -  j 
extra  tuition*     r  '  |  i  /  '  ' 

For  a  copy  p^resa  PRINT.  .  '  •    *  . 
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^     ,  FIGURE  8  '  .        ,  ^ 

'  ''•^ 
A  specllal  display  replaces  the  Program  of  Study/Pr*erej^ulslte6/Follow-on  Colleges 
sequence  In  those  cases  where  the  local  college  does  not  offer  a  program  that 
prepares  students  for  entry  Into  the  selected  occupation.     The  computer  Inserts 
the  name  of  the  occupation  In  the  ^^Irst  line  of  the  <il8play.    The  rei6alnder^ pf.  the  ; 
display  Is  prepared  by  the  local  coMege.     It  cannot  exceed  23  ifnes  (not  courrtlng 
the  f*lrat  llne^,  and  the  total  numbe)-  of  characters  cannot  exceed  l,00p;    The  numbers 
on  the  right*  which  are  noC  displayed,  show  the  number  of  characters  In  th6  "line. 
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'    .  '  LOCAL » 

College-Sponsored  fecc  provides  part-time  Jobs  up  to  15/hour8/week,  Thls^  Is  a 
Employment     y  different  program  from  the  wo^k^atudy .described  earlier. 

if  * 

Grants-ln-Ald  Offered  by  MCCC  to  students  with  outstanding  talent-  In  cer- 

tain areas,  such  as  music,  art,  wrltlngy^  athletics;  stii-^ 
dent  government.    They  pay  tultdon,  fees^  &  textbooks. 

Scholarships  Several  are  available  In  varying  amounts.    Two  of  the  Cover  ' 

full  tuition. 

'        i      ^  '  ^ 

The  title  of  the  f.lnanclal  aid  officer  at  Mercer  County  Community  College 
Is  Coordinator  of  Financial'  Aid.     See  him  or  her.  .     ^  ' 

The  Coordinator's  office  Is  In  the  Student  Persi^nnel  Scrvlceji  Office. 

• '  ' 

For  a  copy  press  PRINT;  otherwise "press  SeXT.  ^ 


FIGURE  9  J        '  ^ 

The  student  has  the  option  of  seelrfg  a  sequence  of  five  displays  llstlr^  the^Fedei^al, 
State,  and  local  sources  of  financial  aid.    They  are  all  prep*ared  by  the  Ipcal  col- 
lege.   The  figure"*  Illustrates  the  last  In  the  sequence.  %Jhe  displays  may  not  exceed 
24  ilnps.    The  display  ^howD  In  the  figure  may  not  exceScf  1, 000  cliaracters,  hut , some  *  ^ 
of  the  others  In  the  sequence  may  be  longer.    The  nOm^s  on  the  tight »  which  are 'not  ' 
displayed,  show  the  number  of  characters  In  a'llne.  ^J^O^ 


A.... 


/ 


Wording  mayy 
be  chan^ed^ 
to  fit  XiJt^X 
conditions 


/ 

I: 

1^ 


When  vou  eign  off,  tike  your' printed  topy  of*  your  program  to  yo,ur 
college  adviser*  counselor,  or  (If  you  are-a  new^stodent)  admlo-  ^ 
•Ions  officer.  «     ^    -  *  ,^ ' 

■   '  ^  ■    ■'        •  *  *  •  ■ 

Make,  sure  you  dl«^utf^the  program  vlthyhim  or  her. 

Make  oUre  you 'tell  this  person  hov  you  stand  In  the  taatter  of  required 
high  sphool  subjects  (prerequisites).    You  will  get  all  the  help  you 
need.  *  '  , 


Press'  NEXT. 


A 


■   FIGURE  10  ) 

Thl^  display  Is  P^^s^'^^S^^^^       students  vho  hsve  expressed  an  Interest  In 
pursuing  the  occupation vfl^sejlec ted  for  planning.    If  absolutely  necessary, 
the  wording  In  the  display  could  be  changed  to  fit  the  practice^  of  the  local 
college.  .  ^ 

- '    ■  •     :  / 
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CHAPfER  II 


/  HQW  THE  PLANNING  SYSTEM  WORKS 


This  manual  explains  the  step-by-Step  procedures  f or*b\jildin^  a  Planning* 
system  that  suit;s  the  philosophy 'and  resources  of  the  local  college.  Although 
the  system  may  seem  complicated  at  f  irst  ^^ight    the  steps  them^selv^s  are  really* 
quite  simple  if  taken  pn^  ^t  a  time.     Nevertheless,  the  person  constructing  the 
displays  will  find  t'he  task  easier  if  he^or  she^  understands  how  the  System  works, 
No^  one  likes  the.  feeling  af  blindly  following  a*  recipe  in  a  cpokbook  with  no.; 
notion  of  how  the  ingredient s  combine* into  a  finished  producer 

•  ^Thls  brief  chapter  tells  how  the.  computer  nianage-s  t(o  select  the  right  set 
of  prerequisitea- and  the  right  program  afthe  righf  timeY#V  the  occupation 
that  the  student  is  interested  in.  • 


i 


Layout  of  the  Local  Information  ♦ 

The  secret  is  .  the  way  the  information  is  stored  in  the  computer  m^emory. 
Each  of  the^four  classes  of  loc«^l  information  (high  school  prerequisites ,  pro- 
grams of  study,  list  of  follow-ori.  colleges,  and  special  displays)  ife  stored 
serially  in  a  separate  comp^tthent  of  memory.    Tljis  means  that  in  order  to  se^ - 
lect  afty  particular  program  of  study,  for  example,  all  the  computer  need  do  ^s 
locate  the  first  program  and  then  cojuint  down  theVlist  until  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
gram it  seeks. ^  All  that  is  required  Is  that  there  be  a  fir^t  program  whose  loca- 
tion in  memory  is  known,  and  that  ther^e  be  po  gaps  in  the  numbering  sequence. 
Identifying  any  particular  item  fo^  display  is  ess^entially  a  c^ounting  operation. 

Indexing  the  Displays  '  «  ' 

^  1    *  ,  4  * 

This  method  of  sheeting  a  display  requires  an  ind^  that"  the  computer  can 
consult  ^o  see  how  far  down  the  list,  it  should'  count.    A  portion  of  the  index 
tor  Mercer  County  Community  <:ollege  is  shown.in  figure  11,    The  index  is  4)repared 
by  the  local  college 'at  the  same  time  as  the  Planning  system  , displays  are  con- 
st;ructed.  »  \ 

The  way.  the. index  operates  may  1)e  inferred  from'  figure^'ll.     Suppose  the 
student  is  interested  in  occupation  //161,  meteorologist.     After  the  phase  t5ne 
Interaction,  the  computer  displays  the  overview  (figure*  1)  for  meteorologist. 
It  then  consults'the  index  ^nd  notes  that  there  is, more  than  one  route  to  the 
occupation:     the  physics  program  or  the  erfgineering.  science  program!*    It  there- 
fore ^selects  the  display  showtf  in  figure  2A,  inser^g 'in  it  f he  names  of  the  two 
programs  as  they  appear  in  column  2  of  figure  11.    Suppose  the  studertt  thooses 
the  fifst  option,  physics.  ^  The  computer  agairf  consults  the  Index  amf, notes,  that 
for  occupation  #l6l,  response  1,  it  shSiild  count  down  the  Prerequisites  list  un-^^ 
til  A  ^reaches  item  #7,  the  ^Programs  litt  until  it  ne'aches  item  //93,  and  the 
Follow-on  Colleges'list  until  it  reaches  itedi  #77^     (If  the  student  had  asked    '  ^ 
for  option  2,  engineering  science,  the  sequence  would  have^been  Prerequisites  //14, 
Program  <^87 ,  and  Pollow-on  Colleges  //77.)    The  computer  now  ^ograras  its'elf  to 
insert  the  prescribed  displays  in  the  proper  spots  of  the  sequence.* 

•      '  214    '■         •     .     .     '  . 
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•  NOTES 

,1.  The  occupation  number  Is  frob  Appendix  A.  .Program  name$  are  ^deslgtfated  by  the  local  college. 
The  names  areplnserted  In  the  displays  reproduced^ln  figure  2A  (for  occupations  like  number^j^  102,  i06, 
an^  161)  or  figure  2B  (for  occupations  illke  numbers  103  and  104,  with  only  one  path  to  entry.) 

2.  A  "Special"  display  Is  constructed  v[hen  the  local  college  does  not  offer  a  su^able  program 
for  the  occupation.     See  pages  19  and  24. 

3.  This  occupation  and  numbers  106  and  161  are  ^'multiple  entry**  Occupations  for  this  college. 
See  pages  18  and  19.  a  ' 

4.  No  Pollow-on  Colleges  display  la  necessary  vfheh  ^preparation  for  the  occupation  can  bc^ com- 
pleted at  £he  local  college.     See  page  23.  * 

5.  One  Prerequisites  display  serves  this  occupatlon'snd  both  options  of  occupation  1106.  Only 
one  Prerequls^ltes  display  need  be  prepared.    See^'page  22.  * 

6.  ,0na2  Follov-on  Colleges  display  serves  both  oftlons.     Only  one  display  ne^  be  constructed. 
See  page  24.  .  " 

7.  The  Prerequisites  and  Programs  displays  that  serve. this  occupation  will  also  serve  the  physics 
option  for  occupation  11^1.     Only  one  display  of  each  kind  need  be  constructed.    See  page  20.  « 

8.  ^ A  VICH  occupation  Is  treated  as  If  It  were  two  distinct  occupations.    See  page  31. 

9.  In  the  Plannln^^^stem,  Ji^eneral  Studies  is  treated  as  If  It  were  an  occupation*.    See  pages  25-28. 


FIGURE  11- 


A  4>ortlOii  of  the  Index  table  for  one  comsunlt^  college.    See  text»»  pages  14-31. 
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TOS.t  occupations  af  fer\planninj2;.  optioi:^.  Clf  the  student '^^Cbccu-  ^ 

p^ition^ were, /Ml 3^  instead  of  i^l6I ,  the  stmlent  would  see  the  display  reproduced 
in  figur*e  2B'.'    His  response  of  NEXT  in  this  display  would  then  generate  the 
sequence  c?f  "Prerequisites  l!^12  and  Program  //116.  ^ 

Impllcat  ions   •  -    *    ^  '  ^  ,     t  ^  ^ 

This  method  of  separating  t'^^e  lo'^cal  displays  from  the  main-line  SIGI  dis- 
plays has  several  features  of  advantage  to  ttie  local  cc?llege. 

1.  Each  college  can  have  unique  displays  and  a- unique  numbering 
system.     This  means  fihat' the -colleges  are  independent  of  one 
another  with  respect/ fo  both  tKe  cotitent  of  the  local  ^displays,      ^  < 
and  the.  number  of— ^em.    Thei  f^ct  that  program  //93.was  at' 

^       '  Mercer  ttie  physics  curriculum  far  ttie  ^career  gpal  of  meteoro-^ 
'      ^        ^logif  t"]  does^not  mean  that  program  //93^t.  some  other  college     y  ^ 
must  be  assodiat^d  with  physTcs  pr  meteorology.         could  be    ^  / 
'    ,     any  program  for  any  occupation.    Slmilarlyx-the  Mercer 'sequence 
"of  "Prerequisites  //7 ,  Program  //93,.and  FoflSwron  Colleges  //77 
■^mi^ht  Be,  say,  /1 9,  0106  ^  and  il32  at  .  some  other -college.  Also, 
-    T'     ipeteorologist ,  which  at  Mercer  ^could  be  prepared  fo.r  adequ^ely 
'  in  either  of  two  programs,  might  at  some  other  colle'ge  be  serj/ed 

*  by  only  one  program  or,  conceivably,,  by  three  -or  more. 

^.    -     >       ■    •  \ 

2.  '"Since  the  displays  are  stored  con.secut Ively ,  „the  number  of  each 
/  kind^at  any  particular  college  is  open-ended.     At  Mercer,  15  • 

Special,  20  Prerequisites,  130  Programv  and  96  Colleges  dis^ 
plays  served  the  119  »occupat ions  then  in  SIGI.    At  some  ot^ier 
^  college,  there  might  be  more  or  fewer*.of  each  cla^d.    New  dis-     -  *  * 

plays  can  .simply  be  added  to  the  end  of  each  list  as  new  occu- 
pations pre  introduced  into  the  system  or  as  new  curricula  ^are 
established  at  the  college*  •      -        •  ,  ^ 

3.  If  a^ single  display  will  serve  more  than  one  6ccupation,  it  is 
not  .necessary  for  the  local  collegie  to  prepare  more  than  on^ 

^  ^digplay.  For  example,  the  Prerequisit e6  for  Electromechanical 
Engi^ering  Technology  happen  to  be  word  for  word  the  same  as  - 
those  fG;;;^leetronics  Technology.     Therefore  no  matter  which  ' 

'1  '  option  the  ^st^ent  selects  foj^occupatioh  //lCl6,.lle  jfill  see 
Prerequisites  ffl2.     Simila^^,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare 
a  set  of  Prerequisitea^^j^fiJy^ccupdtion  7/113  because  those  al-  ^ 
readj^  prepared  for  //lp6^7j^lll  do.     The  s^me  principle  holds  for 
Programs  and  Colleges.     If  a^^^P^ogram  wilU^^ithbut  change,  serve* 
.  two.  different  occupations,  only  one,  program. need  be  prepared. 
The  reader  will  note  that  one  Follow^n  Coll'eges  display  (^^77) 
.is  sufficient  for  meteorologist,  regardless  of  whether  the  stu- 
dent chooses  physics  or  engineering  science*.     ^  ,^ 
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5. 


A  Special  display  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  other  dis- 
plays.   The  reader  may  remember  that  a  Special  display  ap- 
pears 'when  the  local  college  do^s  not  have  a  program  suit- 
,able  for  the  occupation.    With  respect  to  occupation  ^101 
(Actor/actress),  the  Program  slot  was  filled  by  a  display 
telling  the 'student  the  kind  of  preparation  he  could  ex- 
pect to  undertake  at  anather  institution,  and  he  was  also 
given  a  list  of  Follow-on  Colle^ges.     For  occupation  //105^ 
however,  all  useful  information  could_  be  placed  in  the 
Special  display,  and  no  ojthers  .were  necessary. 

.    t>'  '  '     *        ^  ' 

Since  the  ind'ex  numbers  are  the  only  clue  the  computer  has 
in  selecting  the  correct  display,  it  is'-vital  that  the  in- 
dex table  be  free  of  error.     The  local  college  will  have 
to  check  it  carefully  before  turning  it  over  to  whoever 
inputs  the  information. 


y 
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GUAPTER  III 
:    •       CONSTRUCTING  THE  DISPLAYS 

ITEMS  THE  LOCAt  COLLEGE  MUST  PREPARE 


This  chapter  contains  the  step-by-step  procedures  for,  constructing  the 
local  Planning  system. 


Preparation  '  *  ,  ^  * 

Before  beginning  work  on  the  displays*  make  a  file  containing  a  3  x  5 
card  for  each  occupation  listed  in  Appendix  A  of  the  manXial.     Include  a  card 
with  occupation  num^ber  345  for  General  Studies,    The  name  and  number  of  the 
occupation  should  appear  at  the  top  of  the  card.     The  rest'of  the  information 
accumulates  as  the  displays  are  constructed. 

Figure  12  shows  the  card  for  meteorologist.     All  of  the  information  that 
appears  in  the  index  table  (figure  11)  for  meteorologist  came  from  the  card 
for  that  occupation,  and  in  fact  the  index  table  is  assembled  from  the  cards 
after  all  the  other  work  has  been  Jone, 

The  cards  are  invaluable  to  whoever  constructs  the  Planning  displays. 
It  ia^also  most  useful  to  make  a  second  card  file,  this  time  with  a  separate 
card  for  each  curriculum  offered  at  the  local  college.    Tlie  card  for  the' 
physics  curriculum  at  M6rcer  College  is  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of 'figure 
12.     These  cards  are  most  helpful  in  preventing  duplicat^ion  of  effort,  as 
explained  later-.  ^ 

Begin  With  the  Prog^ram  of  Study.  *      ^  ^  ' 

For  each  occupation,  the  program  of  stud}^^  display  (figure  4)  should  be***** 
prepared  first^  The  othfer  displays  in  tl)e  Planning  sequence  for  that  occu- 
pation— prerequisites,  specials,  and  follow-on  colleges — Sepend  on  the  program 
of  study*  i 

■  .      /  -  • 

Defin'ition  of  "Program  of  Study," 

'By  program^  of  stud^we*mean  all  the  courses  that  a  student  free  from 
academic  deficlenfies  should  take  during  his  community  college  career  (normaHy. 
two  year8)/in  order  to  prepare  for  a  designated  occupation.  We  will^use  the 
word  program  to  mean  th^  course  listings  that  the  student  actually  sees  in  the 
Program  of  Study  display. We  will  use  the  word  curriculum  to,  mean  course  list- 
ings* for  a  **major'*  as  they  appear  in  the  college  catalog.    For  example,  witl\ 
respect  to  the -bottom  illustration  In  figure  12,  there  are  four  Programs  as-  ^ 
spciated  with  the  physics  curriculum.    The  four  differ  ffom  one  another;  yet 
tjiey  all  sati'sfy  the  local  requirements  for  a  physics  major.  ^ 


•         '  -    •  21S 


161  Meteorologist 


Name  Special    Program    Prereqs  Colleges 


Physics  -    -  "  ' 

Prdg»  No,  Occupation 


FIGURE  12 

Cards  like  those^^ln  t^lje^flgure  are  usef  ul  in  preparing  ^ input 
for  the  Planning  system,     '^^p  figure j    for  each  occupation  a 
card, Is  made  containing  the  humber  and  name  of  the  occupation 
and  the  column  headings;    A  number  Is  assigned  to  each  Item 
of  display,  and  ^entered  on  the  card  as  the  Ifem  Is  constructed . 
A  master  list  like  that  shovm  dn  Figure  11  can  then  be  com- 
posed from  the  cards.    Bottom  figure :    a  card  Is  also  macie  for 
%ach  curriculum  at  the  coliege  showing  the  names  and  nm^bers 
of  ithe  occupations  it  serves >v.,,and  the  numbers  of  the  programs 

of  study  displays,  •   >  •  . 

^  •  •  • 
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Thfs  definition  has  the  following  implications: 

/  1.     The  content  of  the  program  of  study  is  determined  mainly  by^  the  re- 
quirement's for  entr^  into  the  occupation.    That  is,  the  program  of  study  is, 
In  most  cases,  more'than  the  ^mere  cTatalpg  listing  of  some  curriculum  or  other. 
It  is  a  curriculum-  tailored  specifically  to  an  occupation.     The  program  of 
study  stands  in  the  same  relatioiv  to  the  occupation  as  (for  example)  a  Dental 
Assisting  curriculum  stands  in  f^^ation  to  the  occupation  Dental  As^is.tant. 


.2.    If  preparation  for  the  occupation  cannot  be  completed  aj:  the  community 
college,  the  program  of  study  will  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  total  prepara- 
tion that  does  take  place  in  the  cottmiun\ty  college.    That  is,  if  entry  into  the 
occupation  requires  a  bachelor's  degree       other  specialized  trainiitg,  the  pro- 
,  gram  of  stu4y  will  consist  of  |:he  community  college  work  that  qu^alifies  the  stu- 
dent , for  entry  into  the  apprsopriate  curriculunj  at  the  transfer  institution. 

3.  The  program  of  study  does  not  necessarily  qualify  the,  student  for  an 
Associate  degree.     It  is  sometimes  to  the  student's  advantage  to  transfer  to 
a  specialized  institution  as  quickly  as  possible  or  .to  eniroll  in  a  nondegree 
program  or  to  take  a  specialised  course  instead  of  satisfying  local  distri-^ 
butiort  requirements. 

a 

4.  The  program  of  study  will  not  include  high  school  courses  or  remedial 
courses;. 

Selecting  Programs  of  Study  - 

U6e  of  Appendix         Appendix  A  contains  information  that  m^y  be  used  in 

identifying  the  local  curriculum  or  .curr ici^la  that  .offer  the  most  advantageous 

path  to  entry  into  each  occupation.    The  fol lowing ' information  is  provided  for  ^ 
each  occupation:           '                               -   .  < 

^        .  1.     The  name  and  identification  number  of  each  occupation.^  These  are,  of 

course,  .fixed  and  may  not  be'  changed' by  the  l<3cal  college. 

2.    The  occupational  overview  (figure fl)  showing  the  steps  required  for 
entry, from  the  first  year  of  college' to  the  completion  of  preparation.^  The 
tocal  college  should  select  or  design  a  program  or  programs  that  will  take  the 
student  over  the  junior  college  segment  of  .that  Journey. 

2.     The  classification  (PROF,/GRAD,  etc.)  of  the  occupation.     These  classi- 
fications are  also  fixed.    They  determijie  the  nature  of  the  InteracYibn  the 
*  student  is  exposed  to  in,  phase  1  of  the  Planning  system.    The  ^clrassification 
is  useful  in  determining  whether  a-  program  should  be  transfer  or  not'.     PROF  " 
indicates  that  graduate  study  is  mandatory  for  entry  into  the  occupation.  GRAD 
means  that  graduate^ study  is  highly  recommended.     BACH  means  that  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  mandatory.     SHUD  means  that  a  bachelor's  degree  is  highly  recommended. 
WICH  consists  of  those  occupations,  such  as  Registered  Nurse  or'Plight  Engi- 
neer, for  which  two  mutually  exclusive  path3  to  entry  exist,  one  involving  a 
transfer  program  and  the  other  a  terminal  program.  ^  TERM  means  that  two  years 
or  less  are  required  for  preparation.    All .occupations  ciassitie4  PKOK,  'GKAU, 
BACH,  or  SHUD,  as  well  as  the  four-year  alternatives  for  Regista:^  Nurpe ,  Flight 
Engineer,  Radio^TV  Announcer,  Physician's  Asf^istflnt,  or  any  o^her  wiCH  occu- 
r^i^^^.pation  that  -may  be  .added  to,  the  system,  should  be  treated  as  requiring*' transfer 
tl^^  programs  of  study,    ^  s  '      don     -  - 

f         '  /C  C  U  /  * 


4,  Names. used  by  various  two-year  and  four -year  colleges  fier  curricula 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  SIGI  research  staff,  may  provide ^d^^ate  preparaT 
tion  for  the  occupation.    Colleges  are  very  Independenp-^fiwh^t  they>call 
their  offerings.     Business ,  Business  Admtnistrat ion.  Business  Management, 
Business  and 'Management  ,  Business  and  Finance,  etc,  may  or  may  not  'be  differ- 
ent^names  fot  essentially  the  same  body  of  courses  at  different  colleger, ' 
There  is  little  uni^rmity  in  nomenclature  from  college  to  college,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  tell  whm:  the  content  of  the  curriculum  is  without  'turning  to 
the  "college  catalogs.     In  Appendl^x  A,  we  have  collected  the  names  that  seem 
to  be  in  common  use,  basing  our  judgment  on  the  designation  of  curricula  in 
Volume  3,  Degrees  Offered  by  Colleges  and  Subjects,  of  The  College  &lue  Book, 
l^th  Edition;  (New  York:    CCM  Information  Corporation,  1972) ,    The  Ifst^  of 
curricula  must  obviously  be  used  \)±th  great  caution  by  whoever  sele<^ts  and 
prepares  the  programs  of  stijdy,  since  what  is  important  is  not  the  ^ame  of 
^the  curriculum  but  the  appropriateness  of  ,tKe  courses  in  it ,    A  name  ^may  or, 
majy  not  provide  a  clue  as  to  content.     The  Ifst  is  presented  merely -a^  a 
convenience  to  the  person  selecting  the  program,  who  may  recognize  in  the 
Itst  a  name  used  by  the  local  college.    The  list  is  also  useful  whe'n  one 
searches  catalogs  of  other  colleges  to  see  what ^courses  they  recommend  for' 
lower  division  work  or  to  assemble  a  list  of  folloW-on  colleges, 

5,  Subjects  Which  are  recommended  as  elect  Ives  in  the  program  of  study. 
Again,  this  information  must  be  used  cautiou^^ly,  since  the  selected  local  cur- 
riculum.may  not  have  room  for  the.  recommended  courses,  or  inclusion  of  a 
course  might  change  the  curriculum* so  as  to  disqualify  the  student  for  trans- 
fer or. for  the  Associate  degree,  * 


unc 


6,     For  many  occupations,  additional  information  that  our  research  has  , 
overed  and  that  is  useful  when  the  Program  of  study  displays  are  prepared, 

;     /   .  .....  .        ■  . 

Cheesing  the  projj;;am.     Using  the  information  in  Appendix  A  and  knowledge 
of  the  local  offerings,  identify  the  local  curriculum  or  program  that  seems 
to'qffer  the  most  advantageous  path  to  entry  into  the  occupation.    The  selec- 
tion should  be 'done  by  an  experienced  counselor  or  academic  adviser.  The 
following  principles,  which  were  derived  f^rom  our  experience,  may  be  helpful, 

,1,     If  the  occupation  happens  to  be  one  that  is  served  by  a  local  curri- 
culum specifically  designed  for  it;  choose  that  curriculum.     Examples  are  the  ' 
Dental  Assisting  c'urricdlum  for  the  occupation  dental  assistant,  the  Radio-^ 
logic  technology  curriculum  (under  whatever  name)  for  X-ray  tecbnician,  the 
Architectural  Technology  curriculm  for  architect ural'Technician ,  etc, 

2,     If  the  needs  .of.  preparation  can  be  met  by  a  curriculum  or  an  adapta-*  ' 
^tion  of  it,  even  though  the  curriculum* was  not^designed  specif ic^lly  for  the 
occupation,  choose  that  curriculum*    Examples  are  the  occupation  broadcast 
technician,  for  which  the  Electronics  Technology  curriculum,  seems  like  a 
logical  choice;  the  occupation  insurance  agent,  for  which  thjf  Business  Admini- 
stration curriculum  seems  re^asonable;  the  occupation  surveyor^,  for  which  Civil 
Engineering  Technology  is  probably  best. 
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Many  occupations>  come  under  tliis  principle"^  and  obviously  some  nice 
judgments  have  to  be  made  about  what  is  best  for  the  student.    This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  such  occupations  a?  flight/attendant,  business  machine 
repair  technlciari,  appliance  repair 'technician,  ^nd  many  others ,  for  which 
prepai;ation.  taKes  place  on  the  job  or:  in  employer-operated  schools.     There  , 
is  no  compelling  reason  that  a  person  h/^s  to  go  to  junior  college  at  all 
if  his  only  goal  is  to  prepare  for  these  occupations. 

We  make  two  assumptions  with  regard  to  this  situation.  First,  we  as- 
sume that  the  student,' s  presence  §t  a  terminal  on  a  community  college  campus 
indicates  that  he  does  have  other  goal^  in  mind  than  mere  preparation  for  . 
a  specific  occupation.  Second*,  we  assume  that  most  educational  experience 
is  advantageous  to  a  person,  even  though  its  tangible  benefits  may  be  ob- 
scure. Therefore,  we  recommend  a  cprollary  to  principle  2:  select  a  cur- 
riculum that  will  lead  to  an  Associate  degree,  provided  that  pursuing  the 
curriculum  does  not  actually  interfere  with  preparation  fot  the  occupation. 

3.  If  the  occupation  is  classified  PROF,  GRAD,  BACH,  or  SHUD,  or  is 
the  four-year  version  of  one  of  the  WICH  occupations,  such  as  registered  nurse 
or  radio/TV  announcer,  choose  a  transfer  curriculum.     A  minimum  of  a  bache- 
lor's degree  is  a  condition  for  entry  into  all  of  these  except  the  SHUD  occu- 
pations, for  which  it  is  highly  recomfaended .  - 

'        '  ^'  *        "  '  ' 

In  deflecting  the  cOmmuni,ty  college  curriculum,'  begin  by  identifying  the  fou: 
year  college  (or  graduate  school)  major  .that  prepares  tor  the  occupation;  then 
work  backward' to  identify  the  local  curriculum  that  will  transfer  into  that 
m^jor.     In  looking  at  the  four-year  college  majoi^s,  *begin  with  tlie  catalog  of 
'  the  college  that  the  student  is  most  likely  to  transfer  to  (usually,  the  near- 
est State  college).    Make  sure  that  the  college  really  offers  a  major  in  the 
required  field,  rather  than  a  course  or  two.     For  example,  if  one  were'lqoking 
fora  Statistics  major  for  the  pccupations  statistician,  actuary,  or  matrket  re- 
searcher, one  would  find  that  nearly  all  colleges  offer  cdurses  in  statistics,^ 
but  ,noC  so  many  offer  a  major  in  that  field. 

It;  is  , not  always  easy  to  identify  the  best  four-year  major  because  opiiiions 
differ 'as  to  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  some  occupations  .(e.g.  ,  systems  analyst), 
colleges  difier  in'how^they  name  their  curricula , 'and  they  differ  in  the  courses 
they  require  fors^the  curricula.  *       .  ^  -  ,  ' 

4.  If  more  than  one  curriculum  will  lead  to  the  occupation  (e.g.,  meteoro,- 
logist)>list  all  relevant  curricula  (up  to  s.even)  in  order* to"  allow  the  student 

•  as  mucK  freedom  as  possible.  .  .  <  .  ^ 

>                                                >  ^  ,  '' 

If  more  than  one  program  of  studycan  lead  to  an  occupation,  tke  occupation 

is  called  **m'ultiple  entry*'  in  this  mapual.  There  *are  four  situations  resulting 
in  multiple  ehtry.        •     •  ♦  .  . 

a)    The  only  requirement  for  entry  is  a  bachelor's  degree  in  any  field. 
Examples  are  airline  pilot  and  the  four-year  version  of  flight 
engineer.    The  only  practical  way  to  accumulate  enough  fligh't  ^  . 
time  to  qualify  for  these  occupations  is  through^sgne  of  the  Armed 
♦Services.     A  bachelor's  degree  in  any  field  is  required  for  ac^ 
ceptance  into  a  flying  program..     Since  the  field  makes  no  differ- 
ence, seven  options — the  maximum  possible  on  SIGI — are  listed  for 
^  ^    these  occup.ations^^  In  selecting  a  program,  the  local  college  need 

only  make  biire  that'  each  of  the  seven  will  transfer.  222 
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b) 


I 


c) 


'Several  different  programs  will  prepare  for  entry, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  compel  the  student  Co 
take  one  over  the ^others.     An  example  is  meteoro- 
logist, for  which  either  a  Physics  or  an  Engineering 
Science  curriculum  at  Mercer  College  would  transfer 
to  the  proper  major  at  a*  four-^year  cbllege. 

The  occupation  breaks  down  into  several  different 
specialties,,  each  requiring  dlffereijt^  preparation. 
Examples  are  lawyer  (patent  attorney  and  general),^, 
librarian  (science  and  general),  or  technical  writer 
(the  various  branches  of  science  or  engineering). 
It.  is  ne^cessary  to  id-entify  the.  specialties  and  se- 
lect a  program  for  each  one.    When  the  specialization 
talses  place  in  jgraduate  school  but  not  before,  the 
occupation  is  not  multiple  entry.     For  example,  in 
SIGI  physician  is  not  multiple  entry,  since  the  pre- 
medicine  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  students  re- 
gardless of  their  eventual  specialty. 


d) 


The  occupation  is  classified  as  s'hUD,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  devise  ^  program  of  study  that  will  si- 
multaneously be  acceptable  for  transfer  and  adequately 
prepare  for  ehtry  into  the  occupation  without  trahs-fer. 
In  such  a  case,  the  occupation  can  be  designated  as 
multiple  entry,  with  qtie  option  becoming  the  transfer     ,  ' 
path  and  the  other  the  two-year  p^th, 

5,     If  the  occupation  requires  specific  training  which  the  lo(^al  college 
cannot  provide,  flag  the  operation  as  one  that  ^requires  a  Special  dis^play,  '  For 
^example,  if  the  local  college  does  not  have  a  specially  designe5  program  in 
wastewater  treatment,  it  should  not  txy  fro  adapt  an  existing  technology  curri- 
culum in  the  hope  that  the  student  will  thereby  become  qualified  as  a  wastewater 
treatment  operator.     Also,  as  another  example,  entry  into  certain  aircraft  .oc- 
cupations requires  completion  of  a  program  certified  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration',    Although  the  local  college  may  h^ve  a  curriculum  that  seems  equiv- 
alent, do  not  recommend  it  to  the  student  bent  on  an  aircraft  occupation  unless 
the  curriculum  has  EAA  certification:     Instead,  locate  instiTutfons  that  do  quali- 
fy the  student  for  entry  into  the  occupation,  and  make  a  Special  display  telling 
the  student -about  them.      *  .  i 


Entering  the  name  of  the  program.     As  each  program  is  identified  ,^  enter  its 
name  On  the  card  for  the  occupation  which  it  serves.     Ordinarily,  the  name  of  the 
program  is  the  same^as  the  name  of  the  curriculum  from  which  it  was  adapted.  For 
example,  at  Mercer  College,  all  four^  variations  of  the  basic  physics 'curriculum 

^were  cal4.ed  "physics,**  The  name  will  be  inserted  in  >the  display  illustrated  in 
figures  2A  and  2B,  Use  the  name  that  is  used  by  the  local  college  and  that  ap- 
pears in  the  college  catalog.    The  name,  should  be  the  same  as  the  name'  used  in 

^the  Prediction  .system^ln  the  display  that  identifies  the  curricula  for  which  the 
student  may  seek  predictions,. 
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Conbtructlng  it}he  Program  of  Study  Displays 

Chgck  programs  already  prepared.    The  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  a  Pro- 
gram of  VStudy  display  is  to  check  the  programs  already  prepared  that  are  based 
otx  ;the  selected  curriculum.     This  is  the  purpose  of  the  c.ird  illustrated  in  the 
bottoin  portion  of  figure  12.     For  example,  the  person  preparing  the  program  dis- 
play for  the  physics  option  for  oceanographer  first  looked  at  the  card  for  physics. 
He^  discovered  that  programs  numbar  93,  94,  95,  and  96  were  all  varieties  of  the 
physics  curriculum.     Examining  them,  he  found  that  program  number  93  was  word  for 
word  suitable  fo/  oceanographer.     He  therefore,  added  **172  oceanog*,*"^  to  the  physics 
card,  and  on  the  card  for  oceanographer  he  entered  93  as  the  number  of  the  program 
for  the  physics  option?.     He  did  not  have  to  make  a  duplicate  of  display  nOmber  93. 

If  *hone  of  the  four  phy9ics  programs  had  beeru  exactly  suitable,  he  would  have  ' 
had  to  prepare  a  new  one. for  oceanographer.     When  [he  had  assigned  it  a  number,  he 
would  have    entered  the  number  on  the  physics  fcara. 

^  \       '  , 

NOTE:     It  is  only  a  coincidence  that  the  program  numbers  on  the  physics 
card  are  consecutive. 

It  works*^  best  to  construct  at.lea^t  the  preliminary  version  of  the  Program 
display  immediately  aft'er  the  program  has  been  selected.    Often  considerable  re-  ' 
search  has  gone  into  the' selection  process,  and  the  information  will  get  lost  or  • 
be  forgotten  if»it  is  not  used  at  once. 

'  •     Preliminary  version.     In  the  preliminary  version,  concentrate  on  cont?en£T* 
,  Formatting  to  fit  the  display  parameter^  can  come  later.    List  tjie  actual^  courses 
that  the  student  should  t-ake  in  the  selected  program.  , 

Generally,  the  program  will  consist  of  the  catalog  version  jof  the  chosen 
curriculum  as  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  preparing  for  the  o/Ccupation.  The 
principles  that  Igo  into  selecting  the  most  appropriate  program  go  into  select- 
ing courses  /or  the  display: 

1.  Use  the  catalog  listing  without  change  vhei^ever  possible. 

2.  If  a  catalog  curriculum  mu,st  be  tailored  for  the  occupation,  leave  ' 
the  student^  as  many  eiectives  as  possible.     That^s,  if  the  catalog  lists,  say, 

^Ss^ai^ia^  science  elective,'  recommend  a  specific  social  science  course  only  if  it 
helpVpr^pare  for  the  occupation  or  meets  a  requirement  for  trarisf^.  Fot'many 
occupations^^ppendix  A  lists  courses  that  seem  desirable  with  respect  to  entry  ^ 
into  the,  ocfcupition.  .  *  *  * 

a  "  • 

'    3.    .If  the  occupation  is  classified  PROF,  GRAD,  BACH, -or  SmJD,  or  is  for  _ 
the  four-ye^r  version  of  a  WTCH  occupation,  the  program  should  meet  the  require- 
ments ipr  transfer. 

.4.     If  the  occupation  is  multiple . entry ,  make  out  a  program  for  each  option. 
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.    A    ^Formatting  the  program  di5;play.     Once  the  contVnt-of  the  display  has 
been  detetmlned,  the  display  must  be  formatted  so  that,  it  will  fit  the 
restr\ctions  of  the  hardware^.    Appendix  B  summariz^s  rules,  for  formatting 
nnd  contains  suggestions  for  conserving  space.     Some  add itiiftnal^  comments 
m«iy  he  4iel'pful  here.  *         *  . 

•    i  ■ 

The  cathode  ;ray  tube  screen  can  display  24  lines  of  80  characters  each. 
(A  character  is  any  letter,  number,  mark  of  purfctuat^on^  sign  or  symbol,  or 
..blank  space  occurring  between  the  left  margin  of  the  screen  and  the  last  , 
visible  representation  on  the  line.     Thus  "cat''  consists  of  three  characters,  ^ 
provided  that  the  c_  JLs  in  the  left-most  position,     "Cat  and  dog"  consists  of 
It  characters~-9  letters  and  two  spaces,  again  provided  that  the  £  is  placed 
as  far  left  as  possible,)    The  computer  inserts  in  the  first  line  the  name 
and  number  of  the  occupation  under  "consideration ;  the  last  character  in  each 
line  must  consist  of  an  invisible  end-of-line  signal  to  the  computer.     There-  * 
fore  the  local  college  has  at  its  disposal  a  single  display  consisting  of  a 
screen  79  .characters  wide  ^  23  lines  long.    This  79  x  23  '^pace  may  not  con- 
tain more'  than  1^000  characters.    The  last  -line  of  text  (which  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  24th  line  on  the  screen)  must  say,  "For  a  copy  press  PRINT,"  If 
the  program  leads  to  a  certificate  rather  than  a  degree,  that  fact  should  be 
mentioned,"     '         '  r 

.         '  •  -  * 

y 

The  format  of  the  display  illustrated  in  figure  4  worked  well  fox  a  col- 
lege operating  on  the  semest er « system*     A  college  operating  on  a  quarter  or 
trimester  System  might  find  t^ie  format  unsuitable  ^jecause  more  headings  are 
involved  and  more  courses  must  be  listed.     If  the  local  college  finds  i,t  hard 
;  to  live  under  the  23-llne,  1,000  character  restriction,  it  should  experiment 
with  a  variety  of  fortoAts,    Appendix  B  will  be  helpful.    The  screen  may  be    .  " 
filled  in  any  manner  tHat  the  college  chooses,  in.  order  to  get  its  message 
across,  "provided  only -that  the  restrictions  enumerated  above  are  respected. 

Numbering  the  program  display.    When  the  di^tay,  has  been  completed  ^^^a^^-^ 
sign  it  the  next  number  in  the  Program  of  Study  sequence.     The  first  disp'la^ 

.  will  be  number  one,  the  second  number  .two,*  and  so  on,  with 'no  upper  limit  (but 
be  reasonable!)  on  the, number  of  program^.     Write  the  number  on  the  display 
and  enter  the  number  on  the  card  containing  the  name  and  number  of  the  occupSr^ 
tlon  served..     (See  figure.  12,)^    It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  enter  the  program 
number  on  the  card  illustrated  in  the  bottom  section  of  figure  12,    The  infojrma- 

^tion  on 'that  card  does  not  figure  in  the  operation  of  SIGI,  but  it  is  useful 
to  the  local  college. 

Preventing  errorte  in  numbering.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  no  ferrors 
in  the  nilmbering  of  the  displays,  T^ere-  MUST  be  a  first  display  designated 
number  1,  the  other  ^displays  MUST  follow  consecutively*  with  no  gaps;' (that  is, 
^^e  situation  must  not  occur  where  there  is,  for  instance,  a  display  number  7 
and  a  display  rjumber  9,  but  no  display  number  8),  and  two  different  displays  .  - 
may  not  have  the  same  number.  Use  a  counter  or  prepare  a  m^stet  list  of  dis- 
plays to  keep  track  of  the  numbering. 

V    Note  that  the  number  assigned  to  the,  display  has  no  logical  connection  to 
the  number  of  the  occupation  or  to  the  way  curricula  are  listed ^in  the  college 
catalog.     One  physics  program  might  be  lfuii|er  15  and  another  physics  program 
'  might  be  number  129.    The  easie,^t  way  is  simply  to  number  the  displays  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  prep-ared,_  ^ 
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Constructlng  the  High  School  Preregulslteg  Displays         •    ,     .  , 

^  Definition  of  high  school  pf erequi^ltes.    We  use  the  -term  hi-gh  school 
prerequisites  very  loosely  to  designate  any  set  of  eondltlons  for  entry 
Into  a  program  of  study  at  the*  local  college.    -These  may  be  mandatory,  such 
,as  attainment  of  some  m^lnlfnum  score  on  a  test,  permission  of  the  Instructoi^, 
or  completion  of  certain  high  school  subjects;  or  they  may  be  purely  ad-  ^ 
.  .  vlsory  andv hence  neither  truly  prerequisites  nor  related  to  high  school  ex-  . 

\     ,perlence.  The  l-ocal  college  should  think  of  the  prerequisltes*dlsplay 
\     space  available  for  a  message  concerning  entry  Into  a  program  of  study^  The 
.  , prerequisites  (as  we  use  the  term)  will  probably  vary  from  program  to  pro- 
gram.   "The  basic  frame  Into  which  the    various  prerequisites  are  Inserted^ 
however,^  Is  f  ixed , although  It  may  be  reworded  to  suit  tl?e  local  college'. 
(See  figure  3. )  ,  ' 

Dependence  on  program  of  atudy.     The  prerequisites  for  admission  into 
^     -     a  program  depend~~on  the  program.     Therefore  do  .not  prepare  the  prerequisites  ; 
unt^ll  the  Program  of  Study  display  has  been  finished.       »  ^ 

Formatting.     Once  the  Progr'am  has  been  prepared ,  determine  the  prerequi- 
sites  for  entry  Into  It.     The  pVerequlsltes  must  fit  ilntd  ^slx  llneS  of  no 
more  than  79  characters  per  line.    Wfth  that  restriction the  display  may  be 
formatted  In  any  way  that 'the  college  chooses.        •  ^ 

Bean  In  mind  that  the  prerequisites  message  and  the  basic  frame  into-' which 
it  is  Inserted  must  form  a  harmonious  *>hole.    The  display  Illustrated  in  flgurfe 
3  appears  to  the  Student  as  a  single  message,  and  he  Is  nat  aware  that* part  of 
^%«w/^he  me^ssage  is  always  the  same  and  part  changes  from  program  to  program. 


One  prerequisites  display  may  serve  maoy^prdgrams.     Once  the' preretjui-- 
sites  have'  been  determined  for  a  program,  nWieck  tH?  prerequisites  displays 
that  have  already  been  prepared  for  other  programs  to^  see  if  one  of  them  will 
al-so  serve  the  new  program.    Usually  only  a' few  sets^-of  prerequisites  .displays- 
are  necessary;  at  Mercer  College,  20  sets. were  enough  ior  all  130  Programs  of  • 
Studjy.    -If  an  existing  prerequisites  display  will  serve,  enter  its  number  on 
the  card  for  the' occupation  being  worked  up.     If  the  occupation  is  mulrip*^ 
entry,  make  sure  that  eadh  set  of  prerequisites  is  associated  with  the  correct 
.Program  of  Study  and  with  the  correct  option.     Notice  in  the  top  ^portion' of 
figure  12  that  prerequisites  number  7  is  associated  with  option  1  (Physics) 
and  with  program  number ,9 3',  not. with,  program  number  87,  which  has  a  difeferetit  ^ 
set  of  prerequisites.    The  prerequisites- go  with  programs  (which i^^in  turn,  go/ 
with  options) ,  not  with  occupations.^  -  ^  » 


Numbering  the  prerequisites  inserts.     Tlie  prereflulsltes  inserts  are      .  . 
numbered  in  the  same  fashion  as  the^  Program^  of  Study  displays.    That  is, 
there  must  be  a  first  display  numbered  1,  and' the  remaining  displays  (follow  ' 
consecutively -with  no  gaps  in  the  serqo^nce  and  wi,th  no^  duplication  of^  numy 
ber?.    Thft'^;$d3">tfa^pper.  limit  to  the  number  of  ^he  displays,  but  ordinarily 
there  will  not  be  maayjbecause  the  same  set  of  prerequisites  often  serve  mhny 
different  programs.'*  TheSm^er  assigned  to  the'  prerequisites  di'spl^y  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  programs  it-goes  with.  As 
with  the  programs,  the  easiest  way  to  number  the  displays  is  to  call  the  first 
*  one  prepar'ed  number  one,  the  second  number  two,  and  so  onv 

When  the  display  has  been  numbered,  enter  the  number  on  the  card  cf or  the^ 
occupation  being  processed.     If  the  occupation  is  multiple  entry,  male  sure 
that  each  ptequlsites  number  is,  associated  with  the  Program  of  Study'ythat  it' 
goes  with/   /  ^  •  226  ^  ' 
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♦     ConftructloR  the  FolloM-on  Colleges  Displays 

■  ''^^'^  <^^«PlaV3  are  r.guiVpH      FjLllow-^n  Colleges' displays' 

-        colIe^SlT?^?!^^  occupation  contin4es  after 

PrSf    fRA^    L^u    -^""cu"  P"8ram  of  study.-   Uny  .occupation  classified 

PROF,  GRAD,  BACH,  or  SHUD,  as  well  .as  the  jfour-year  versions  of  WTfH    un  ' 
au  o„«tically  require  a  Follow-on  Colleges  dispfay'lircau  rfh  ^  %o"^^ 
"^pecJaliz  d  t  °r-7  r^'"'"  if  thrre^rs^m  •  ^ort' 

she  has  finished  the  community  college  segment  of  tfie'prepaiTation .  .  At  any'p^te. 
the  local  college  may.  construct  a  display  whenever    t  feel^  a  need^  for  one. 
■ '     '     ^latto"3hip't|Bt)rosraia..of  study.    The  coUeJes  namej^  the  Follow- 
on  Colleges  display  depend. on  what  is  required  tojcompletWe  preparation- 
begun  With  th%  program  of  study.    n,at  is,  if  an  Occupation  Is  mulfipte 
entry,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  different  Colleges  display  for  each 
^  .  program.     For  example,  a  would-be"  science  librariin  would  be  taking  a  science 

program  at  the  transfer  Jolle^e,  whereas  a  w.uld-L  general -librarL  would 
/  "  ■  Uhrtri^  r°8ram.     The  Colleges  display  for  the  science 

/  librarian  wouldjyllst  institutions  where  the  stjudefe  could  finish  the  under- 

^  ?L't"ins'tit^tr''         'he^Colleges  display  for  thf  genertr  libraria:r  would 

tion  '  J.    f'"'""'  finish  [he  ^iberal  arts  prepara- 

tion.    Both  displays  would  also  list  graduate  s4£ols  of  library  science. 

they  of?e^'''"?F'!'r''H!'  selected  on  .the  basis  of  th'e  majors 

they  offer.     If  they  h^ve  a  major  tfhat  prepares  for  the  occupation    they  are  * 
candidates  for  the  list.  •  ^^^uyt^j-Lon ,  cney  are, 

I        ■  -  _ 

The  best  sources  of  information  about  majol  offerings  are  as  follows:  "  ' 
1-     College  cataldgs.  _       .  j 

'    „  1  1'^^^^  College  Blue  Book;    Degrees  Offe/Jd  by  Colleges  and  Subiect'., 
.  Co"  ^iyPg:i"'"t\?°°''  ^th  Wtlog  (Ne^  Vorkf^Cctl^S^^^ion 

ricu?um  r  I  '^l'  ""^  l"""^        the  nam^of  any  cur- 

.    yf""i7°'^  Speech  Correction,  Experimental  Psychorogy)  and  fL 

>      g    es  Jhellr'infc      ^h  If"       ^^'Ci^k^^^^  offer  th'e  subfect  and  tJ  ' 
aegrees  they  grant.    The  Blue  Book  uses  thi  noiienclature  of  the  colleges  that 

^ay^  e  calledlTtJl'^g  1''  ''''  essentially  the  same  ci^r'icu  u^ 

^    may  be  called  one, thing  at. one  college  and  something 'else  at  another  For 

^     •  irtEe%^rer?he-:n  Pathplogist/audiologlst  could  be  done 

'     and  J       ?    ^  Therapy  curriculum-  at  one  colleg^and  the  Speech  Pathology 

Use  fhl'  r"-^'"-";  ^^oul6  be  tried'' 

H  >,      J    .  r""'"  °^  curricula  in  Appendix'  A.     Once  .Compiled,-  the  list 

/  TTolleTe  itLd  In'ti^'nl^'^nSi^'^^^  °'        !"^^^«^«  themselve^.     SoL  Ls  ' 

<^         -    n  ;  °"-i"^^  ^egr.ee  program  really ^ffe?^ 


,  .  If  an  dccupation  is  classified  PROF  ir  GRAD,  the  list  must  include 
graduate  schools  where  preparation  may  be  completed. 


.in.l^Hr'l"^  °f  !i3<all  colleges  can  be  listed  in  a  ' 

boun         ?Se  list'"'"'  r^'^'TV'  '^f-  'seeping  the  list  ii      n  ^  ' 

•sat^t^ioj^^a^^^^r^tuln^tlo^ru     ^  r'Ti  if " 

f^d  a^^n"*  V  university  campuses,   (3)  local  pAvlte  colleges 

t^e  hI'?  ^"  neighboring  states.    Of  course,  no  college  Is  named  on^ 

fer         n^"  convenient.    The  main  consideration  L^at  it%f- 

,rer  the  necessary  preparation.  ' 

 ^  ^  Z21.  _^  ■■. 
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V^°^  exotic  occupations  it  may 'be  necessary  tt),  violate  the  nearby  ^ 

colc^ege  principle  •    For  example,  there  aVe  not  many  gradua^te  schools  of  octane 
graphy,  and  very  few  institutions  offer  a  majot  in  technical  wtitinft.    For - 
other  occupations  where  the  only  requirement  is  a  bachelor's  degree,  a.  lib- 
eral arts  maj^or,  or  a  common  sciencia  major,  all  colleges  would  qualify.  In 
,that  case,  the  di^lav/:an  simply  make  that  statement  yithout  attempting 
to  list  the  colleg^tt^r 

*'  « 

Preparing  the  displays  >     Once  the  jcontent  of  the  display  has  been  "de- 
termined, check  to  see  whether  or  not  aome  previously  prepared,  display 
will  s«rv€i.     If  so,  enter  its  number  on  the  occupation. -card.     If  the  oc-- 
cupation  is  multiple  entlsv,  make  sure  the  Colleges  number  is  associated 
with  -the  correct  Program  mimber. 

If  no  satisfactory  display  already  exists,  one  must*  be  ma'de.    The  con-^ 
tent  of  tXe  display  varies  s©  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  ^a  model. 
The  dis^Uay  shown  in, figure  6  shows  one  way  of  coping  with  the  problem  of 
lisfj^ng  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions  in  a  limiteld  space. 
The  display  must  end  with  the  words j  "For  ap^y  press  PRINT,"  and  it  should 
contain  a  warning  that  the  lis,t^^ig,JUice!&pi:ete ,    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  con- 
struct th^  display  is  to  think  of  it  as  the  message  advising  the  student  what 
to  do  when  he  gets  out  of  junior  college.      '  *      "  . 

Formatting  the.  dlsplays .  >'  The  format  is  the  usual  79-character  by  23- 
line'  space  with  a'l ,000-character  limitation,  .  It  should  include  the  warning 
message  and  it  must  contain  the  PRINT  command,  .  . 

Numbering  the  displays.     The  displays  are  numbered' in  the  usual  fashion. 
That  is,  there  must  be  a  first  display  numbered  1,  and  the  remaining  displays 
follow  consecutively  with  no  gaps  in  the  sequence  and  no  duplicatioti  ^f  num- 
bers.   There  is  no  upper  limit  to  the  number  of  displays.     Do  not  make  up  a 
display,  however,  ij^J^t  to  be  filling  s{>ace,  \         *  , 

Enter  the  number  of  the  display  pn  the  occupation  card*     If  the  occupa- 
tion is  multiple  entry,  make  sure  that  each  Colleges  number  is  associated 
Hith  the  program  and  the  option  that  it  goes  with,  ^ 

■  \ 

Conatijicting  the  Special  Displays 

When  the  programs  of  study  are  being  seles^^,  some  occupations  will  be' 
discovered  for  which  no  curriculum  designed  especially  for-  the  occupation 
exists  at  the  local  college,  but  does  exi^t  elsewhere •    Examples  ar6  beauti- 
cian if  the  college  does  not  offer  Cosmetology,  wastewater  treatment  .operator 
if  the* college  has  no  program  in  Wastewater  Treatment,  hotel/motel  manager 
i*f,the  college  lack^  a  Hotel/Motel  Management  program. 

Construct  ^  Special  display  for  such  occupations,  telling  the  student 
where  to  gb  for  the  training. 

Content  of  the  Special  display.    The  content  of  the  display  depends  on 
the  message*     Figure  8  may  be  us-ed  as  a  model,  But  each  case  is  different. 
If  the  sturfent^can  go  to  an  out-of -county  junior  college  without  paying  adr 
ditional  tuition.,  this  information  is  worth  including. 


228' 
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Formatting  the  display.    The  format  is  the  usual  79-character  by  23- 
line  space  with  a  1,000-char^acter  limitation^    The  last  line  must  say,  "For 
a  copy  press  PRINT,"  '  /  ' 

Numbering  the  displays, >    Special  display  li^l  was  prepared  by  SIGI,  It 
is  res.erved  for  new  occupations  that  have  been  incorporated  into  SIGI  for 
which  local  colleges  have  not  yet  had^time  to  prepare  regular  Planning 
system 'displays,!    Therefore  the  Special  displays  prepared  by  the  local 
college  begin  with  02  and  are  entyed  consecutively  without  gaps  or  dupli- 
cates^     Enter  the  number  pf  ^he  display  on  the  occupation  card. 

Other  displays  associatfed  with  the  Special  display.    Tlie  Special  dis- 
play is  shown  in  place  of  the  Prereqijlsites,  since  local  prerequisites  can- 
not applyT  ^  Usually  the  Special  display  contaihs  all  the  information  the 
student  will  need  to  make  a  decision  about  the  occupation,  and  in  that  case 
vhe  would  no^  see  a  Program  or  Colleges  display.     However,  the  Program-of- 
Study  and  FolloW-on ^Colleges  slots  are  available  knd  can  be  used  for  infor-  a 
mation  that  would  help  a  student  make  a  decision.     In  that  tase,  prepare  a 
program  showing  the  student  the  courses  he  might  expect  to  take  at  Xhe  place 
he  would  go  to.    Also,  prepare  a  Follow-on  Colleges  display  if  that  would 
help  the  student.     The  Program  of  Study  and  Follow-on  Colleges  displays 
should  be  numbered  in  the  usual  fashion.     The  fact  that  they  are  associated 
with  a  Special  display  makes  no  difference  in  the  way  they  are  numbered^ 


WICH  Occupations 


Occupations  classified  WICH  must  be  treated  as  if  they  were  two  dis-  . 
tincfc  occupations^  one  terminal  and  the  other  transfer.    The  Reason  is  that 
fcftr  these  occupations  two  different  paths  to  entry  exist,  and  they  are 
mutually  exclusive.  ^  For  example,  ^f  a  person  embarks  on  a  two-year  regisjtered 
nursing  program,        or  she  may  not,  transfer  to  a  fpur-year  program  without 
sjtarting  over.    The  reverse  is  ttde  if  the  student  starts  in  a  ^four-year. 
program  and  then  wants  to  switch  to  a  tVo-year  ot\e.     Note  that  in  Appendix 
A  'each  .of  the  WICH  occupations  ,has  two  pages,  one  for  the*  two-year  version, 
the  other  for  the  four-year.  *  * 


General  Studies  Displays  -         .  ^ 

*In  the  Planning  system,  the  student  is  given  the  option  of  seeing  the 
feeneral  Studies  program,  e^en  though  it  is  not  associated  with  any  occupation. 

The  sequence  of  displays  in  the  General  Studies  subroutine  is  shown  in 
figures *13-lfr.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Planning  system.  General  Studies  Is 
defined  as  tlie  program  for  students  who  do  not  have  a  particular  occupation 
or  major  field  in  mitid.     It  is  NOT  a  remedial  program.  •  ^ 

'     '   '    '  y.  ^  ^ 

The  Program  pf  Study  display.     The  Program  of  Study  display  for  General 
Studies' is  exactly  like  any  other  Program  display,  excejxt 'that  no  occupation 
is  involved.    Therefore  Appendix  A  cannot  be  used;  all  the  informatidti  for 
the  display  depends  on  the  resources  of  the  local  college.     Formatting  the 
display  may  be  difficqlt  because  there*"is  so  much  information  to  get  across. 
The  display  shown  in  f  igure  16  may  vOr  may  not  serve  as  a  model.- 

-      .   '  ■     .       229  ' 
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This  l8 
a  SlGl 
display 


General  Scudlea  la  a  pro&clm  for  persona  who  have  noc  yet  decided  on  a  major  or 
occupation.    Some  collegea  lec  you  caKe  General  Studies  for  only  one  year- 
other,  don  c  eare.    You'can  switch  from  General  Studies  to  another  program  %c 
tife  end  of  any  term.    Taking  General  Studies  will  help  you  do  these  things- 


like 


1,    Explore  different  subjects  In  order  to  discover  an  area  of  study  you 
.    You  can  sample  courses  In  several  area6^  looking  for  one  th^t  you  enjoy. 


need  In  ordet  to  enroll  In 


2.    Take  courses  (called  prerequisites)  that 
store  advanced  (^ourses. 

„y  '"''J""  required  for  graduation  no^  matter  what  prograa 

of  atucly  you. are  n.  Colleges  usually  require  Engllsb,  socl'al  sciences,  olth" 
science,  and  physical  education.        ,  <  %  • 

ul.K       l^"  'v''  °^         senester,  or  i^^r  completing  General- Studies ,  /ou  may 
^n^rl?  llTi       J?,'"?'*'"  program..  Most  of  the  courses  you  have  taken  In- 
General  Studies  will  also  count.  In  the  program  that  you  finally  sele'ct.-  * 

ln'«.rh"p  Ganerri.  giudlea  la  NOT  a. "'remedial"  program.  If  you  have  problems 
in  math. -English  or  reading,  your  college  counjelo?  or  adviser  will  help  you^ 
to  find  the  special  courses  you  need.  - 

'<  Press  NEXT.  ,        ^  ^  \ 


FIGURE  13  - 

First  display  In  the  General  Studies  sequence.    The-program  of  study  display  for 
General  Studies    wh  ch  Is  prepared  by  the  local  college,  must  fit. In  harmonLusIy 
With  the.  other  displays  In  the  sequence. 

■    /        .     •    -  .   ■  *^ 


This  la 
a  SIGI 
display 


*  You  can  use  the  Prediction  system  to  help  yoO  make  a  JiJdgment 
about^  General  Studies.  ^  j  © 

/  '       '        V  -%  * 

When  we  show  you -the  program  for  General  Studies,  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  use  thi  Prediction  system. 


Press  NEXT. 


^  FIGURE  lA. 

Second  dlsplajr  In  l*e  General  Studies  sequence.  The  sequence  conforms  to  the  « 
Manning  system  algorithm  of  Inviting  the  student  to  ge?  a  predlctJoTof  hi' 

M  the'lo^afcon'  "'"''"-""r^                '  ""'^  GeneS  S  ud Ss^ 

If  the  local  college  does  m>t  have  a  Prediction  system,  this  display  Is  replaced 
w    h  another  that  advl.es  the  student  to  see  a  counselor  for  U.ll  il  est  Ltlng  ' 
his  chanc*!^  of  auccess  In  the  prograa.  .  ■  ^»i.i>i«iing 
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This  U 

SIGI 
d la play 


1  ^  Do  you^nced  to  find  an  area  of  atudy^  chat  interesta*  you? 

Do  you^need  to^taka  Introductory  couraes  that  will  permit  you 
'to  enroll  In  nbre  advanced  courses?  \ 

Do  yOu  want  to'  get  aone  of  your  graduation  raqulremcnta  out 
of  the  way?  ... 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  quest^ns  is  yes^  think  seriously 
about  enrolling  In' General  Studies*  * 


Mov,  do  you  want  .to  pla^  on  General  Studied? 

(1)  Yes,  plan  on  Generar  Studies. 

(2)  No^  switch  to  sooetjilng  else* 


1   *^         *  FIGURE  15 

Third  display  in  the  General  Studies  ae'quence.    ^^^^        student  clioosea 
option  nuaber  1,* the  resulting  Interaction  is  Exactly  like  that  for 
an  occupation:    the. student  sees  an  occupational  overview,  a  list  of 
pre requisltefs^'^ancl  a  program  of  study. 


Entire  dismay 
prepared  by 
local  college. 


in  GKIERAL  STUDIES  you  explore  your  .interests.    Make  a  program  from  the  courses 
belov.    Take  ANY  other^  course  for  wraci?' you  arc  qualified.    You  can  stay  In  Gen, 
Studies  ONE  year,    ^en  you  have  to  change  to  a  major  to  get  a  degree. 


AD  llrtaaic  drawing  FR  107 

BA  101  Business  Organiz.  LB  101 

&  Management         '  KA  109 

BA  103  Bus.  Math  &  Machines  HE  101 

BY  210  Man  &  His  Envlronmt,  HK  101 

CM  101  Communidations  Media  MU  103 

DA  101  Dental  Assisting      .  RS  lOl 

DP  101  Data  Processing  RR  101 

DP  103  Data  Proc.  Survey  SC  106 

EE  113  Electrical  Circuits  SP  107 

EE  501  Electric  Oi^ientation  SS  101 

EN  101  Drafting  &  Graphics    -  SY  101 

EN  121  Architect.  Drawing  SY  105 
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Practical.  French 
Technical  Service 
Technical  Math  1  ,  "  ^ 
Machine  Shop  I  ^ 
Marketing  Principles 
Music  (Intro) 
Advanced  Reading 
Coll,  Read,  Improvemt. 
Biology  Concepts 
Practical  Spanish  I 
Contemporary  Society 
Typing  I 
Office  Skills 


For  a  c6p:^  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT.- 
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1 
52 
53 
52 
50 
56 
49 
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58 
52 
55 
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44 
49 
24 
1 
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nCURE  16 

The  Progrem  of  Study  display  for  General  Studies,    Like  any  other  Progran 
dlapXay,  it  i«|prepared  b^r  the  local  college  and  must  conform  to  the  79- 
♦  character  by  23-line  format  with  the  usual  l,OOO^character  limitation-,  T}ie 

^  Program  of  Study  is  preceded  by  a  Prarequisltes  display  like  that  show^  in 

Figure  3 1  Chapter*  I. 
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WumberlnK  the  Program  for  General  Studies,    The  Program, of  Study  for 
General  Studies  is  numbered  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  program.    It  does 
'  not  have  t-o  be  assigned  a  unique  number  simply  because  it  is  associated 
with  General  Studies  rather  than  an  occupation.    Enter  the  number  on  the 
occupation  card  for  General  Studies  (occupation  number  345). 

Prer^equisites  for  General  Studies.    The  Program  of  Study  for  General 
Studies  will  require  a  Prerequisite  display.     It  is  prepared  and  Jiumbered 
^  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  Prerequisites  display.     Enter  the  Prerequisites 
.  number  on  the  General  Studies  card.  ^ 


Preparing  ^he  Index  Table, 


Arrangel the  Program  of  Study,  Prerequisites,  Follow-on  Colleges,  and 
-  Special  dispMys  in  consecutive  order  in  separate  groups.    Arrange  the  occu- 
pation cards  i^n  consecutive  order  by  number.  -      '       '  , 

Check  each  group  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  gaps  in  the  numbering' 
.sequence.  a*nd  no  duplication  of  number  within  a  group.  If  any  corrjBctions  are^ 
made  at  this  point,  ii^ake  sure  tha^t  the  corrections  are  entered  on  the  occu-  ^ 
pation  cards.    '  * 

•  Now  assemble  a  team-of  experienced  counselors  or  advisers.     Let  one 
read  from  the  occupation  card  the  name  of  the  occupation  and/'the  number (s) 
of  the  program(s)  associated  with  it.     If  the  card  shows  that  a  .Special  dis- 
play was  constructed,  read  its  number  before  reading  the  program  number,  if 
any.    Another  member  of  the  team  will  locate  the  specified  program  or  Special 
•and  check  it  for  sense.     It  is  easy  to  spot  gross  errors  this  way,  such  as 
inadvertantly  numbering  a  chemistry  program  so  that  it  goes  with. the  insur- 
ance salesman  occupation.     If  the  progt^  seems  appropriate,  read  the  Pre- 
.requisites  nCmber  for  that  program  and  again  check  to  see  whether  it  "is 
reasonable.    The  same  procedure  can  be  used 'for  Follow-on  Colleges.  With 
respect  to  multiple-entry  occupations,  make  sure  that'  each  option  goes  with 
the  correct  sequence  of  Prerequidltes/Program/Follow-on  Colleg^es,    That  is 
if  option  1  is  physics  and  option  2  is  engineering,  make  sure  that  the  phy-  1 
s.ics  sequence  ,-niot  the  engineering  sequence,  is  a^sociatec}  with  option  1, 

^      .  .  \  ' 

When  all  errors  have  been  corrected,  prepare  th^  Index  Table  from. the 
occupation  cards.     Follow  the  format  shown  in  figure  11,    The  Index  Table 
should  be  chetked  against  the  cards* to  discover  transcribing  errors.  Any 
errors  in  numbering  can  be  fatal',  and  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  local 
college  can  seldom  catch  them. 

Financial  Aid  Displays  -  .  » 

The  financial  aid  officer  must  prepare  a  ^et  of  five  displays  explaining 
briefly  the  sources  of  Federa^,,  State,  and  local  financial  aid*     The  content 
can  be  sp*read  over  the  five  displays  in  any  manner  that  is  convenient,  as 
"  long  as  the  "following  conditions  are  met:  *  ^  •  T 

First  display.    The  displ-ay  may  not  exceed' 24  lines,  and  no  line  may  • 
contain  mor^  than  79  characters,     fhere  is  no  limit. on  the  total  number  of 
characters  -in  the  display.     The  next^  to  lagt  line  of  text  should  say,  "Con- 
tinued Xn  next  display,"  and  the  last  'line  MUST  say,  "For  a  copy  press  PRINT; 
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otherwise  press  NEXT/'    Mark  the  display  with  identification  symlipl 


-Second  display.    Same  restrictions  as  the  first,    Mark  it  "CU-12B/* 

Third  display >    T|jls  display  is  llmlted^to  1,000  characters.  Other- 
wise, the  restrictions  are  tlji^s^same'  as  for  the  first  display.    Mark  it 
•'Cy-12C." 

FQ«rtfh  display.     Same  restrictions  as  the  first,    Mark  it  "CU-12D/* 
^  ^  *•  , 

Fifth  display,     This  display  is  limited  to  1,000  characters.  The 
words  "Continued  in  the  next  display**  will  not  appear,  as  this  is  the 
last  in  the  sequence.     The  display  must  contain  the  name  or  title  of  the 
officer  handling  financial  aid  applications  and  .information  and  the  location 
of  that  person's  office.    The  usual  24-llne  by  79-character  format  must 
be  observed.    The  display  should  be  marked  "CU-12E."    An  example  of  the 
fifth  display  at  on^  college  is  in  figure  9. 

Suggestions There  is  usually  a  lot  of  Information  to  get  across  in 
this  sequence.    Whoever  writes  the  displays  will  find  the  space- very 
limited.  ,  The  f allotting  suggestions  may  be  helpful.  ^ 

1.  Do  not  copy  f^om  the  college  catalog.     A  display  cbjasisting  of 
solid  text  tui^is  students  off.  ♦  '  . 

2.  Accept  the  fact  that  space  is  limited.    Give  **headline**  information 
and, refer  students  to  other  sources  (the  college  catalog,  counselor,  or 
finaiicial  aid  of  fleer)/ for  full  details.*   The  purpose  of  the  displays  is 

to  -say,  **Don't  despair.    Aid  ijB  available,  and  you  have  a  good  chance  pf 
gettijag  it.**  . 

3.  Organize  the  infdrmation  by . categories  sb  that,  for  example, 
information  about  loans  is  clearly  separated  from  informat^.on  about  out- 
right grants,  scholarships,  work-study  programs, ■ and  so  pn.  ^ 

4.  .Attempt  to  find  a  pleasing  format.    Use  tables,  headings,  and 
subheadings  to  help  ^convey  the  message.     ^  ^ 

Display  Containing  Instruc^tions  for^  Enrolling 

A'display  must  be  constructed  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in  figure 
10.     Its  purpose  is  to,  tell  the  student  whom  to  se^  in  oi:der  to  enroll  in 
a* program  at' his  local  college.     It  must  contain  the  following  information; 

1.  The  name  or  title  of  the  person  or  office  handling  registration 
and  program  changes.  ^ 

2.  The  words  **Press  NEXT**  as  the  last  line  of  text. 

The  display  may  cont^i'n  other  advice  as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  the 


1,000-character  llmltatiQn.  Litres  must^ot^cjontain  more  than  79  characters, 
and  the  limit  on  Tines  is  24.  .-^^^       r^-^  \ 


(Keep  it  brief.)  . 
Mark  the  display  "CU--13"  for  identif icatior 


DISPLAYS  THAT  MAY  BE -EDITED 


\ 


It  is  physically -possible  to  edit  the  text  of  spme  of  the  displays 
illustrated  in  the  figures  and  labeled  as  prepared  by  SIGI.    These  are  the 
master  frame  in  which  the  list  of  high  school  prerequisites  is  inserted 
(figure  3),.  the  information,  about  requirements  for  the  Associate  degree 
and  for  transfer  (f^lgure  5),  and  the  instructions  for  reconciling  old  and, 
new  programs  (figure  7).    We  use  the  expression  "physically  pbsfeible" 
in  order  to  discourage  local  colleges  from  asking  for  unique  displays, 
except  where  essential.    Unique  displays  may  be  overlooked  when  a  computer 
disk  for  a  college  is  revised  and  sent  out.    The  displays  tha^  the'  col- 
lege constructs  apparently  provide  enough  scope  for  colleges  to  express 
their  individuality.  '  .  ' 

<  f 

Nevertheless,  there  may  be  occasions  when  a  college  feels  it  MUST 
change  the  wording  of  a  display.  Please  discuss  these  situations  with 
ETS.    The  Chart  below  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  can  and  cannot 'be  done. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  BDITIWG 


Possible 


3 


Impossible 


1.  Change  the  text  of  a  display. 

2.  Reduce  a  display  (such  as  the 
1st,  2nd,  or  4th  in  the  finan- 
cial aid  sequence)  from  more 
Chan  1,000  characters  to  fewer 
than  1,000. 


1.  Make, an  insert  (e.g.,!the  list  of  pre- 
requisites in  figure  3)  appear  in, a 
different  place  on  the  sc^en.* 

2.  Use  more  than  one  display  in  a  place 
programmed  for  only  one.     (E.g.,  if 

a  ^program  of  study  di^lay  is  too  long, 
you  cannot  spread  it  over  two  displays.) 

3.  Make  up  a  new  display  to  be  inserted 
in  the  program.  » 

4.  Exceed  the  79-character  limitation. 

5.  Exceed  the  1,000-character  restriction 
on  displays  where  that  limit:  is  speci- 

*  fied. 


6.  Exceed  the  23-  or  24-line  limitation. 

7.  CHange  the  "NEXT,''  ''PRINT  or  IJEXT,"  or 
"PRINT"  commands  to  something. else. 
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NOTE:     Some  persons  have  wondered  why  there  Is  a  1, 000-character  limi- 
tation on.  s.o  many  displays  when  the  terminal  is  capable  of  showing  1,920  * 
(24X80).    The  reason  is  that  the  SIGI  displays  are  stored  in  ''frames,"  , 
each  of  which       caft  hold  up  to  1,024  characters.    As  longXas  a  display 
consists  of  fewer  characters  fhan  that,  the  computer  can  simt>iv  retrieve 
a  frame  and  put  it  on  the  screen.    When  an  unusually  long  message  is  ' 
required,  the  computer  is  programmed  to  display  two  frames  simultaneously, 
one  below  the  other.    The  computer *has  already  been  programmed  to  display 
a  single  frame  in  all  those  instances  where  we  say  a  1,000-character 
'limitation  exists,  §nd  the  program  cannot  be  changed.     In  those  instances* 
Where  we  say  there  is  no  limit  on"^characters  (e.g.,  ^he  first  display  in 
the  financial  aid  sequence),  the  computer  has  already  been  programmed  to 
display  two  frames. 

Although  one  frame  can  contain  1,024  characters,  some  of  the  characters 
must  be  reserved  for  formatting.  Hence  we  say  the  limit,  is  1,00()  characters 
rathipr  than  1,024. 

« 

NOTE  ON  THE  79-CHARACTER  LINE:     If  the  terminal*  can  hold  80  characters 
per  line,  why  are  the  displays  restricted  to  79?   -The  answer  is  that  the 
displays  are  stored  in  memory  as  one  continuous  string  of  characters 
/rather  than  as  a.  formatted  page.    When  the  displays  are  put  into  the  system, 
the  typist  at  the  keyboard  Inserts  a  special  invisible  end-of-line  character 
following  the  last  Visible  character  in  each  line  of  text.    The  computer 
starts  a  new  line  on^trhe  screen  whenever  it  encounters  this  character, 
rf  a  line  of  texjkv.h6pp^ned  to  Consist  of  exactly  80  characters,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  Me  end-of-line  signal.  '  Hence  the  text  of  any  lin^ 
may  not  contain  more  than  79  characters. 

When  you  count  the  total  nujkber  of  characters  in  a*  display,  you*  must 
include  the  end-of-line  Signals.  For  example,  the  fourth  line  of  text  in 
figure  8  counts  to  80  characters — 79  for  text  and  1  for  end-of-line  signal. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES 


This  manual  \^as  originally  written  for  community  colleges,'  However, 
all  tHe  occupational  descriptions  (Appendi^c  A)  and  alT  the  information  abbut 
formatting  and  indexing  displays  apply  equally  well  to  four-ye^r  colleges. 
We  suggest  that  four-year  colleges  adopt^ the  following  strategy: 

I 

1,  ^  If  an  occupation  is  classified  TERM  or  is  the  two-year  version  of 
the  WICH  classification,  prepare  a  SPECIAL  display  listing  appropriate 
community  colleges,  voc-tech,  schools,  or  accredited  proprietary  schools 
where  the  student  can  get  ti:aining  for  the  occupation,     SPECIAL  displays 
and  their  function  are  described  on  pages  24-25»  v 

2,  If  an  occupation  i3  classified  as  SHUD,  treat  it  as  multiple  entry, 
(See  page  18,  item  4  through  page  19,  item  5,)     One  option  will  be  the 
two-year  path  to  entry  and  will  lead  to  a  SPECIAL  display  exactly  like  the 
displays  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.     The  other  option(s)    will    .  ^ 
be  four-year  paths  to  entry /which  will  lead  to  PROGRAM-OF-STUDY  displays 

for  your  college,  assuming  that  the  student  can  get  preparation  there, 

3,  You  probably  will  not  need  a  FOLLOW-ON  COLLEGES  display  unless  an 
occupation  is  classified  GRAD  or  PROF.    Preparation  for  many  occupations 
will  have  been  completed  with  the  bachelor's  degree  awarded  by  your  college, 
and  there  will  be  no  follow-on  institution  that  the  student  has  to  transfer  to, 

4,  Since  your  program  displays  must  cover  eight'  semesters  of  courses 
instead  of  only  half  that  number  for  a  community  college,  you  may  find  the 
necessapy  inforpiation  difficult  to  compress  into  1000  characters.     If  you 
have  information' as  to  distribution  requirements  or  graduatfbn    require^- , 
ments  that  would  appear  on  every  (no  exceptions)  PROGRAM-OF-STUDY  display, 
you  can  place  that  information  in  fehe  display  (SIGI  #CU-5)  reproduce^  as 
figute  5  and  discusse4  on  page  30  and  page  C-4  of  appendix  C,     This  prac- 
tice will -liberate  some  space  fon  your  program  d'isplay,     CU-5  appears 
every  time  a  PROGRAM-OF-^TUDY  display  appears;  but  since  the  former  is 
unique,  its  message  must  be  true  tor  all  programs. 

Even  so,  you  may  find  that  your  PROGRAM-OF-STUDY  displays  are  hard  to 
construct.     Pages  33  and  34  reproduce  two  PROGRAM-OF-STUDY  displays  and 
the  CU-5  that  were  done  by  Ill'inois  State  University  for  their  SIGI,  .They 
may  (or  may  not)  b'e  useful  models  ^for^your  own  college  or  university* 


:er|c  \  ' 


APPENDIX '^A*  ^  \ 

■  ■  \ 

INFORMATION  FOR  PLANNING  DISPLAYS 


.The  occupations  are  arranged 'consecutively  by  number. 


See  the  text,  pages  16  and  17,  for  an  explanation  of  how  the  appendix 
is  to  be  used» 

Note  particularly  that  the  names  listed  under  POSSIBLE  CURRICULA  are^ 
only  suggestions.    These  are  the  names  u^ed  by  various  colleges  to  designate 
a  major  field.    The  currltula  may  not  all  be  equi^valent,  nor  does  the  fact 
that  a  curriculum  is  listed  mean  that  it  is  necessarily  approp.^late  for  the 
occupation.  ^Always  refer  tb  college  catalog^  and  examine  the  courses  in- 
cluded in  a  curriculum  before  recommending  that  curriculum. 

Note  also  that  courses  listed  under  SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES  are  only  sug- 
gestions: ^  .  / 


Vor  purpose?  of  this  repTort,  we  have  limited  ^ppend^  A  to  examples 
of  information  on  six  i<epresentative  occupations.    The.  comple*te 
Appendix  A  is  available  upon. request.  y  ^  , 
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NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATION: 
CLASSIFICATION:  PROF 
OVERVIEW:  ♦  J 


Architect 


107 


I.  FhroM  in  architecture  in  college* 


2«   If  yru  st^rt  in  a  community  college^  select  a  A-year  college'^hat  offers  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  architecture.     Take  courses  required  for  transfer,  'li 
the  college  requires  the  Architectural  School  Aptitude  Test*  take  it  lat-e  in 
your  first  year  of  college.^  Transfer. 

3.  Try  to  get  a/summer  job  drafting  in  an  archite  cturc-^fi  ru  or  working  in  the  ' 
construction  trades.  '  ; 

4.  ret  l>achelor»s  or  higher  degree  in  architecture.     Colleges  differ  in  their 
programs  and  degrees.    You  will  hav^  to  spend  at  least  A  years  in  college 
for  a  bacheJor^s  degree;  more  likely  it  will  be  7  or  8  years*  leading  to 
both  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's.     Some  colleges  prant  a  Ph.D.  degree. 

5.  After  college*  get  license  by  completing  3  years  of  internship  <at  fulf-par) 
i'X>der  a  licensed  architect  and  passing  the  license  exam  in  the  state  where 
you  wi  1 1'  work* 

For  a  copy  press  PRIhTl  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


POSSIBLE  CURRICULA:      .  Atchltecture,  Archltecturit 'Design 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES:       Landscaping  &  Planning,  Baslt  Drawing 


SPECIAL  NOTES:  None 


23§ 
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i^lME  AND  NUMBER  OF ' OCCUPATION :  Economist 

CLASSIFICATION:  GRAD 

OVERVIEW: 


135 


lfll||ll«lfll»lfl|«||||l|||||if  NNN  NNHMIIHIfllNNHilNNNNNM  Mlf  Nil«N 
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»  1*  Take  economics  IncQllege** 


H 

if 

M 

if 
« 
if 
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If  you  start  at  a  community  col  lege*  take  economics  or  business  adm'inlstra-.  I 
tion.     Include  courses  in^math  (calculus*  if  possible*)*  economixsi  account- 
mgj  social  sciences* 

Select  a  A-yeVr  college  with  a  program  in  economics  and  include  in  your  prp- 
qrair  cou  rs^  reoui  red  f  or,  t  r3nsf  e  r.^    If  your  community  cortege  offers  few 
e'conomicjr  courses*  planrto  transfer  after  1  year  of  community  college.'* 

bachelor's  degree* 


»  4*  Graduate  training  highly  desirable*  with  concentration  in  3  or  4^  spet  i  a  I  i  zed 
»        ace?s*  such  as  international  economics*  economics  theory  a{»d  Ml^ory*  money 
and' banking*  public  finance*  economi  c  devest  opment*   labor  relations*  indus- 
trialor(:anizdtion» 


For  a  po 


siVi^  i  n 


industry*  related  experience  is  very  desirable* 


M'For  a  copy  press  PRINTi  otherwi se ^press  NEXT. 

if 
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POSSIBLE  CURRICULA:    Business  Administration,  Business  Economics^  Commerce, 
^  ■  Finanq^,  Economics  "  "  *  *  - 
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SU6GESTED^LECTIVES:   College  Math 


SPECIAL  NOTES! 


None 


-s 


.1 
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NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATION: 

CLASSIPCATION:  ■  BACH 
OVERVIEU; 


Actuary  112 


ificTTo 

1.  EnrolJ  in  statistics,  or  actuarial  scienceili  college..  Also  take  courses  in 
accot/nt  i  no*  nrrkurancej  economic  Sj  and  business* 


for  transfer. 

3.  whife  in  cotlegej  try  for  summer  jobs  with  an  insurance  company, 
summer  training  p  rograms  foractuariea*  ^ 


have 


^•.If  you  start  in  a  community  college^  select  a  4-year  college  wi^h  a  baChe- 
lorfs  program  in  statistics  or  actuarial  sc\ence«  \Take  courses  reauiVed 

Some 

A*  .In  senior  year  take  preliminary  actuary  exams  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries 
•or  the  Casualty  Actuaria"t""Soc-i-etr«    'They  will  help  in  getting  a 'job.' 

5.  Get  bachelor's  degree* 

6»  To  get  full  professional  status  in  The  Casualty  Actuarial  Society  (casualty 
insurance)  or^ The  Society  of - Actua r i (  li^e  insurance) j  take  a  series  of  9 
tr  10  exams  after  getting  bi'red.     ^hex  will  takp  5,  to  lO, years  to  complete. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
N 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


for  a  copy  press  PRIRTi  otherwise  pfess  NEXT. 


\ 


N 

M 
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POSSIBLE  CURRICULA:      Mathematics,  Actuarial-,  SciendS  ^ 


—  .  ^ 
J 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIvfes:'  Economics,  Speech,  U,  S.  rfistor^,^ Accounting,  Statistics^ 


6  ^    <3  C 


SPECIAL  N^TES :  None 


ERIC 
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NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATION:    Advertising  Copywriter  102 

CLASSIFICATION:  SHUD 

OVmiBI:  ^ 


1»  Wr-itinQ  ability  is  the  most  important  reoui  rcmcnt  for  successi  your  trainiiio 
should  aim  at  sharpening  that  ability.     In  collere  take  courses  in  Englisr 
composition^  advanced  composition^  and  creative  vritingi  or  take  journalism 
vith  an  "advertisinp  sequence^^r  •advertising  emphasis^*  if  offer3d» 

2*  If  ycu  start  at  a  community  collecej  take  writing  and  journalism  courses 
If  you  plan  to  transfers  select  a  4-year  college  with  a     ri  t  ing  p  rogram//6r , 
journaiism  with  an  •advertising  seQuence>»  and  take  courses  required  fo/p. 
transfer*  '  .   ^  , 

Get  ^  good  liberal  arts  background  in  college*    A  course  In  the  principles 
of  advertising  will  help«  ^ 

A*  While  in  collegej^do  advertising  for  the  school  newspaper  and  get  summer 
jobs  in  advertising  firms  or  the  advertising  department  .of  a  newspaper  or 


ragAzine* 


S*  Qet  degree*  A  bachelor's  may  help  you  get  hiredj  but  your  best  ass^t  is 
^^/^ritingf  ability*  ,     „  ^  Z,^ 


For  a  copy  press  PRINTS  otherwise  press  NEXT* 

\5 


r 


POSSIBLE  CURRICULA:  .Journalism,  English,  Advertising,  Marketing 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES:      Introductory  Psychology,  Journalism,  Soc/ial 

Psychology 


SPECIAL  NOTES: 


College  courses  in  advertising  that  are  one  of  the 
options  for  a  Business  major  are  not  the  best  prepara- 
tion* for  an  advertising  copywritef They  deal  with 
the  business^side  of  advertising.     On  the' other  hand, 
^courses  that  are  one  of  the  options  for  a  Journalism  , 
"major  usually  deal  with  the  creative  side  bf  adver- 
tising and  are  appropriate  for  the  would-be  copjrwriter. 
The  advertising  opti6n  for  iournalism  is  sometimes 
called  the  "advertising  sequence"  or  "advertising  em- 
phasis," 
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NAME  AND  NUMBEfl  OF  OCCUPATION:     Air-conditioning,  Ref rigeratiorvf^and  Heating 

Mechanic*  103 

OIASSIFICATION(:\  tERM  V.       '  ^ 


OVERVIEW:  I 


No  college  work  is  required.  Get  a  job  in*an  a  i  r-c  ondi  ti  oni  ng  ref  rigerati  on#. 
or  heating  firm  andstafc©'  courses  part-time  at  a  vocational  school  or^o«r«unity 
college.    Check  your  state  employment  service  for  possible  gove rnraenr-sponscred 


training  programs. 


If  you  decide  to  enroll  in  a  community  college  program*  you  shouldi 

1.  T^ke  air-cond.itioning  and  ref  rigerati  onj  if  offered.    Otherwise' take 

electromechanical  engineering  technology  or  mechanical  engineering  tech-  | 
nology.  *  •  »  > 


2.  Hake  sure  you  fulfill  the  course  requirements  forthe  Associate  decree. 

3..  You  may  need  additional  vocational  school  training  and  on-the-job  experience 
if  your  community  college  does  not  hav^  an  a i r-condi t i oni nc  and  refrigera- 
tion program. 

it%  Hake  sure  you  have  a  driver's  license.     Also  union  membership  is  sometimes 
required.     Check  requirements  in  the  community  where  you  want  to  work. 

For  a  copy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


POSSIBLE  curricula:  Air.Qo^ditioning  Engineering  technology ,  Air^Conditioning 

and  Refrigeration,  Electro  Mechanical  Technology,  Refri- 
geration Technology 


SUGGESTED  ELECT3;VES:  None 


SPECIAL  NOTES:    Apprenticeship  programs  are  offered/ in  some  states.  If 

^*        available,  .stich  a  program  can  be  recommended  as  an  option. 


ERIC 
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NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATION:  Radio/TV  Annoimcer  (two-year)  X89 
CLASSIFICATION:  WICH 


OVEKVIEH: 


tfirol  I  in 
;>  corrmunity 


Thi'«  prcoran.  will  Qualify  you  for  a  job  in  a  swail*  indepervdent  ftat^O"' 
addition  to  developing-  your  announcina  skills,  you  should  learn  to  operate 
a  crntr,ol  -beard.  Ccllere  work  is  not  required  if  ycu  have  good  presentation, 
dfction,  dnd  voice,  but  advancement  is  more  likely  if  you  hp ve  an  Associate 
Jfore-e  and  ?n  FCC  license.  If  you  decide  to  oo  to  colleoe« 

I 

the  radio/TV  broadcasting  or  the  communications  media  p.rooran  a^ 
y  college.  Take  courses  in  speech,  drama,  salesmanship,  etc. 

?.  ro  a,iJition?l  study  to  aualify'for  an  FCC  operator's  license,  a  third-class 
iuense  cu"lifies  you  to  operate  control  boards!  a  first-class  license 
cudlif ies  you  to  operate  a  transmitter.  Sma 1 1 ,stat ions  prefer  announcers  , 
who  can  fill  many  roles.  "   -     •  • 

i.  Try  to  net  a  summer  or  part-tibe  job  at  a  small  station  tS  increase 

iJLledcp  cf  broadcasting  practices.  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE   IC  VERY  IMPORTANT. 

^*  Get  Associate  degree.  . 

For  a  copy  press  PRINTI  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


POSSIBLE  CURRICULA:    Electrical  &  Electronics  Technology,  , Radio/TV  Technology 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES  ^ 


SS :    Wo^e  \/ 


r 


4  r  ■  \ 

SPECIAL  NOTES:       A  student  choosing  the  two-year  route  to  this  occupation^ 
should  expect  to  work  in  a  small  radio  station,  where  the 
production  and  engineering  functipns  are  often  performed • 
by  the  same  person.    T^ierefore,^  should  know  all  aspects 
of  the  field,  including  the  technological.  ,  Securing  a  ^ 
First-Class  Radiotelephone  Qperator^s  license. from  the  fCG 
is  hi^ly  recommended,  S- 
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NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATION:  Radio/TV  Announcer  (fqurryear)  •  189. 
CLASSIFICATION:  WICH 

OVERVIEW:  1    -       *  ^ 


Th1<  progran-  wi  ti  qual.if/  you  for  a  job  in  a   large  network  station*  To  prepares 


1«  rnrol  1  ih  rad  io/ TV  t>  road  cas  t  i  ng  o  r«j  ourna  I  i  sm  in  college*  Take  courses  yn 
rijeojcn  and  diction*  A  liberaTarts  background  is  desirable^  in  addition  to 
technicdl  training*  * 

If  xou  start  at  a  ccmmur^ity  coliege«  seTect  a  d*xea>  college  with  a  bache- 
Jor»<  prcgram  in  radio/TV  broadcasting  Of  journalisffl*  Take  courses  required 
for  t  ransf e  r  *   ^  ^  '  i 

^«  Join  the  college  radio  station  and  get  summer  jobs  at  a  r,adio  or  TV  station* 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE   IS  VERY  IMPORTANT*.  In  m^ny-^ses  you  ViU  be  required 
to  hcve  an  FCC  operator's  license*   Study  FCC  regulations*   If  possible^  check 
'  rcQu i rement s  of   the  station  where  you  want  to  work* 

*  a  . 

^*  Get  Bachelor's  degree*  •  *  . 

5*  Hake  tapes  of  your  voice  and  reading  abilit^r  to  present  to  employers  and 
agents*  ,     •  - 

for  a  ccpy  press  PRINT)  otherwise  press  NEXT* 


POSSIBLE  CURRICULA:   Broadcasting,  Drama,  Dramatic /Arts ,  Radio  &  TV,  Radio  & 

TV  Broadcasting,  Speech,  Speech  &  Drama,  Speech  &  Theatre,^ 
Theatre  Arts 

SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES:    Gove^i&ent,  Journalism,  Economics,  Urban  &ociolt>gy 


SPECIAL  NOTES:    The  four-year  route  aims  at  preparing  the  student  for  announcing 
in  a  large  station  where  the  production  and^engineering  functions 
'  are  performed  by  different  personnel.    The  four-year  program 

should  include  some  voiie  training,  journalism  (for  ^lie  news), 
and  speech.  ^ 
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July  20,- 1976, '  ' 


Mi.  Joseph  Tinnin 
Eastfield  Col|gfe 
3737  Motley  DCive 
_Mesquite,  TX  75150 

Dear  Joe: 


A  letter  si^nilar  in  cont;ent  tg  this  one 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  field-te'st 
cplleges  / 


Thank. you  for  helping  me  get  started  on  our  evaluation  of  SIGI 
at'  Eastfield.  Let  me  know  when  'Joel  r;^turns  so  that  I'  can  ^ ill  him 
in  on  whatever  progress  we've  made  by  that  time. 

As  I  mentioned  in^ our  telephone  converFatio^,  our  evaluation 
efforts  are  branched 'in  four  major  directions ,>  The  attached  sketch 
ogives  an  overview  of  thes^  directions  and^he  kinMs  of  data  we  ex- 
pect -to  collect.  /      *       ,         .  } 


-    The  most  immediate  concern  is  our  evaluation  o£  the  impact  of 
SIGI  on  students.  ^For'Tfiis  p^rt  of  our  study,  we  nfeed  your  help  in 
^istri^butingjtwo  different  questionnatjes  to 'twof  independent  ^rou^js 
of  students :  '  *  — " 

SIGI  Evaluatiorr  Questionnaii^e  -  C  (yellow).    .To, be 
distributed  to  students  who  express  an  interest  in 
using  SIGI  but  who  have  not  yet  done  so.  "  Students  .  ' 
who  'Complete  this 'questionnaire  w^lL  form  pur  con- 
trol""group.' ■  ,      '  f 


•    SIGI  Evaluartion  Questionnaire  -vg  (green).  .To  be 
distributed  to  stadents  who  have  been  all.' the  -way 
*    •     through  -SIGI  at  least  once-f  .These,  students  Will 
.  '  m^ke.  up  our  experimental  groups  is*** 

How.'ydu  handle  diTstrlbutibn  of /the"  questiohna:ir§s  vill  "depend'^"'* 
upon  scheduling  procedures,  staffing;  etc.  ,  at  Eastfield *--^pweve^^^ 

1c  would-  like  to  caution  you  on  tvfo  points:  ^ iX\  "  J^^a^^iniVt^^^ 
the  questionnaire^,  itiak^  sj^re  you  dp  not  catcfi  ItKe^ame  student  twice, 

'i.e.,  before  using  SIGI  (as  a  control)  and  after  completing  SIGI  (as 
an  experimental).     Our  experimental  and  control  groiif^  are  to       i^Z. \ 
dependent  samples.     (2)    Care  must' be  taken  .to  iriclude  in  the  control* 
group. orvly  those  stu13ents 'who  "are  T.nterested  in  using  SIGI.     This  pre- 
caution is  nepessary  if  we  are  to  assume,  that  the^ontrdl-and  ^experi- 

^ mental  .groups  come  froia  the  sanje  general  population, 'namely ,  stu4ents 
wht>  want  help  with-  career  decision-making.         ^  ^.  , 
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I've  mailed  you  150  control  questionnaires  (yellow)  and  150  experi- 
mental questionnaires  .(green) •    ^e  need . approximately  100  of  each  for  our 
evaluation*  ^      ,  ^ 

If  all  goes  well,  we  shouMf have  all  the  questionnaires  completed  by 
the  -epd-  of  November.     This  bari|^  gives  us  time  .ta.janaly^e  the  data  for 
our  final  report  to  the  National  Science , Foundation.    The  report  is  due  by 
'January,  1,^1977.  .  '  '     ^     *  ' 

I'll  be  getting  back  to  you  later  to  make  arrangements  for  our  visit 
in  late  October  or  early  November  to  interview  students -at  Eastfield.  Call, 
if  you  KaVeany  problems  with  the  questionnaires..  "   .     '    ' •  • 


Sincerely, 


Lila  Notris    '      ^  '  « 
Associate  Research  Psychologist^ 


LN:mb 
End . 


Memorandum  for: 


Subject:    Log  of  SIGI-Related- 
Problems 


Date: 

From:    Lila  Norris 


SYSTEM  OF 
INTERACTIVE 
GUfDANCE  • 
AKiD  INFORMATION 

fouCATiOf4Ai        sf  rwtCf 

PPiNCETON  N  J  05540 


During  September,  October,  -and  November,  we  will  be  collecting  in- 
formation about  SIGl7r elated  problWs^.at  each  of  our  field-trfal  coileges.. 
This  information  is  to  be  included \in  our  final  report  to  the  Natiotial 
Science.  "Foundation. 

To  get  the  necessary  data  for-  this  part  of  our  evaluation  of  SIGI, 
we  have  designed*  the  .Enclosed  Id^.  probiems^that  interf  ere  with  che 

smooch  running  of  SIGI  'during, Sep^femb^r ,  October,  and  Novembeir  are  to  be 
recarded  in  the  log.    ^  new  p4ge  shouli^d  be  filled  out  each  time  a  p'roblem 
occurs*         •   *     .  '  '  . 

Needless  to  say,  completen^s 'and  kccuracy  are 'very  important  to  us. 
Therefore,  the  log  should' be ^kei^t  by  the\  persgn  at  your  college  who  is 
closest  to  the  dally  operation  of  SIGI.    That  person  may  be  you,  or  it  nay 
be  someone,  elJre  (SIGI  monitor,  scheduling^  secretary, 'student  assistant,'^ 
etc.).     If  more  than  one  person  is  assigned  tespcTnsibility  for^the^log,  ^ 
please  make  sure  that  each  krxows  where  the  log  is  kept  and  what  che  en-  * 
tries  are  to  look  like.    A  completed  sapple^ page  is  supplied  wich  the  log* 

^  As  you  will  see,  the  questions' included\  in- the  log  are  very  broad, 
mainly  because  we're  not  sure" what  kinds  of  problems  to  expect.  i'We  -have 
asked  the  person  in  charge  of  SIGI  hardware  at  yoiir  college  to  fill  out' a.  , 
more  detailed  report  on  hardware  failures.)    Fcr  the  log,  we  wou2d  like, 
you- to  supply  whacevejc  information  yo^i  can  that* will  help  us  determine 
the  kinds  of  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  field  and  the  measures  re- 
quired to'^correct  them.,  ^  ' 

We  hope  that  few  probl-enis  will  aris^  during  this  three-month  period 
and  that  the  log  you  return  to  ifs  will  be^sliml    I've  enclosed  a  postage-  , 
paid  envelope  ^or  you  to  , use  for  mailing  your  completed  log  to  us  a<  the  .^  • 
end  of  Npyember.    *  ^  "      ^        ,         .  .        *       '  ' 

Thank  you  for  vcur  help.    If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  part 
of  out  evaluation  of  SIGI,  don't  hesitate  to  call  .(509-921-9000,  ext.  2316.) 
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LOG  ENTRY 


I 

Date:* 


Who  reported  the  problem?. 


What  was.  the  nature  of  the  probl:fem?  Describe  briefly.  (If  possible,  give 
subsystem  and  frame  where  problem  occurred.) 


How  long  was  the  system  down? 


Did  students  miss  their  sessions  on  SIGl  as  a  result  of  this  problem?  If 
80,  how  many  students?'  '  ^ 


What  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the  pro'blem?-  ^ 


'Was  the  cayse  of  the  problem  ever  determloefl,?    it  so,  what  was  itt 


Additional  comments: 


ERIC 


Person  completing  this  entry: 
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Mam^. 


(Position  or  Title) 


LOG  ENTRY 


Date:    September  1,  1976  . 

Who  repotted  the  problem? 

Student  using  .SIGI 

What  was  the  nature 'of  the  problem?  Describe  briefly, 
subsystem  and  frame  where  proljlem  occurred.) 


(If  possible,  give 


Student  was  in  Values  system.    She  had  just  finished  summing  value 
•  weights  to  40.    Asked  for  a  printout,  then  pressed  NEXT.    Nothing  kappened, 
Presf&d  NEXT  repeatedly,  but  next  frame  would  no*t  appear. 


How  long  was  the  system  down?  * 
20  minuiMi^^     *  ' 

Did  students  miss  jtheir  sessions  on  SIGI  as  a  rei^f  of  thi6  problem?  If 
so,  how  many  studentsj 

No  •  '  'V 

What  steps  were  taken* to  correct  the  problem? 

I  prei^sed  the  number  "1"  (a  possible  response  to  ^the  frame  which  should 
have  been  on. the  screfen)  and  got  the  appropriate  response  for  that  frame,  At_ 
this  point^  everything  seemed.  O.K.,  but"*I  asked  the  stiident  not  to  ask  for 
any  more  printouts  during  the  reijiainder  of  her  time  at  the  terminal. 

Was.  the  cause  of  the  problem  ever  determined?    If  so,  what  Was  it? 

I  think  the  problem  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  printer.  Will 
contact  the  Computer  Center  and  have  them  look  into  it.  * 


Additional  coments: 

♦ 

V   . .    9/3/7$  Bob  Jones  from  t^e  .Computet.  Center  called  to  say  that  the 
cause  of  the  problem  has  been  identified.    It  was  the  printer.    Repaii^s  were 
made  9/2/76,  *ad  Bob  mailed  a  completed  "SIGI  Hardware  Report"  to  ETS.  - 


/ 


Subject: 


Memorandum  to: 


SIGI  Hardware  Evaluation 
at  All  Sield  Trial  .Colleges 


Da^e: 

From:  ^Lila  Norris 


SYSTEM  OF 
INTERACTIVE 
GUIDANCE 
•  AND  INFORMATION 

EOUCAHONAl  TESIWG  SERVICE 
PRIISCHOK.NJ  08S40 
■    609-921 9000 


Starting  September  1,  1976,  and  continuing  through  December  1,  1976, 
we- will  b*e  conducting  a  formal  e^^luation  of  the  SIGI  hardware  at  each  of 
our  field  trial  colleges.  Infoj||^tion  collected  during  this  time  will  be 
included  in  our  final  report  to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  ^ 

We  neei  Xour  tielp  with  this  part  af  our  evaluation  of  SIGI.  During 
September;  Octooer,  arid  November  we  would  like  you  to  keep  a  complete 
record  of.  all  problems  which  occur  x^ith.  the  SI^I  hardware  at  your  college. 
Included  with  this  .Letter  is, a  supply ^f^forms  to  be  filled  out  and  re- 
turned to  ETS  each  tiae  you  have  a  harc^are  -problem.    The  forms  are  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  ygu^n^ve 'been  filling  out  for  Bill  Godwin.    However,  for 
our*  fina,!  report  we  are  interested  in  finding  out  about  problems  which  you 
remedy  yourselves  as  well^as  thos^e  which  require  a  visit  from  outside  re^ 
pairmen.    Therefore,  beginning  in  September,  we  wane  you  to  discoxitiniie 
use  of  Bill's  forms  and  report  all  hardware  problems  on  the  ones  enclosed. 

I  realize,  that  keeping  such  recoMs  can  be  a  real  nuisance,  but  please 
bear  with  us  for  this  three-month  period.    After  December  1  our  data  col- 
lection will  be  completed  aud  ao  further  reporting  of  hardware  failures 
will  be  necessarv^. 

Thank  you  for:  your  cooperation.       '"'^  ' 


7 


-  o  ■ 
ERIC 


mb  , 
Snci*. 
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SIGI  HARDtrARE  REPORT 


Please  fill  out  both  slides  and  return  to  ETS  every  time  you  have  a 
hardware,  problem.    Tf  several  devices  are  involved  (for  example, 
several  terminals),  please  use  a  separate  sheet  for  each  device. 


1.    School  Name 


2 .    Problem  with  (check  only  one)  : 
Computer 

Terminal,  Make   

Printer,  Make   


Serial  No. 
_,  Serial  Np, 


Dataphone  or  line.  Telephone  No, 
Other:  =   . 


3.    Were  outside  repairmen  called  in  to  help  remedy  the  problem? 


Yes 


No 


4.    If  so-,  give  names  of^repairm^a  on  this  call: 


5.    Serial  number  of  service  report  filled  out  by  repairmen  at  end  of  call: 
(If  no  report  was  written  up,  write  **none.")  '"^ 


6.    Date  and  time  problem  was  first  reported^ to  repair  center  (or  6n-campus 
repairmen) :       ■  *  '  ^  '  '  . 


•  .    (Date)  ^         '      .     '  ^  (Tiine) 

7.    Date  and  time  repairmen  first-  arrived  to  begin  repairs: 


(Date) 


(Time) 


8.^  Date  and  time  repairs  were 'coonple ted  ancj  unit  again  worked: 


XDate) 


(Time) 


(AM/PM) 


(AM/PM) 


erJc 


9,  ^Was  this  a  repeat  call  for  a  recurrence  of  the  same  problem ^jpn  the 
same  device?  v 


10^.    If  there  appeared  to  be  any  excessive  delay  in  repairs,  or  if  re- 
pairs required  more  than  one  visit  from  repairmen,*  wer_e  you  given 
.  any  explanation  for-  the  delay?   


~I   X 


11.    If  »this  was  an  operation  problem,  was  it  due  to  inadequate  docuiriojrt^ 
tation  on  our*  part?    If  so,  where? 


— 


1'2..   If  this  was  not  ^n  operation^problenr,  what  was  it?  Desciribe 
briefly. 


^3.    Ot^er  comments? 


'  '      '  Please  return  to: 

•  ^  )  * 

Lila  Norris 
f   Associate  Research  Psychologist 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 

ERJC"/  "       /■    ■  •   "       25'3  . 


SIGI  EVALUATION—COLI^EGE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

College;  *    Contact  Person:^ 

« 

Background  Infonrtation 
,    1*    What  is  the  total  enrollment  at  your  college?  ,  •  ' 

;    •  /_Day         ,         °  *  '  •  Evening 

' 2.    How  large  is  the  couAs€ 

Firid^KnSr  Counselors 


Part-Vime  counselors 


_Other  dgunseling  staff  members  (list  positions  and  indicate 
"whether  they  are  full-  or^  part-time)':  ^  i__ 


'What  services  are  provided  by  the  cbunseling  staff?  (Attach  brochure  If  one  is 
available;  othen^ise,  list  services.) 


4.    Are  there~^her  members  of  the  college  community  (besides  counselors)  who  are 
involved  irt\:areer  development  8ervli\es?                 -  '  ^ 

^  J  •     .   Yes   No 

**      .If  so^  explain': 

•  r.  5.    Does  your  college  have  a  testiiig  pro'grain?       ■        - '  '    Yes    -  No 
Describe  J"  *■  •         '  ,     .  " 


EMC   ■        N  ^. 


-2- 


SIGI;    Students  and  Scheduling  '     „  • 

How  many  SIGI  terminals  are  Currently  sin  use  at  your  college? 


7.S-H0W  many  students- are  ^ilfijig  SIGI"  each  week?_ 


4 


8.    During  what  hours  are  SIGI  terminals  available? 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Total  Hours 
Per  Week 


Roxfifs 


_Hours 
Jlours 
_Hours . 
Hours 


Hours 


Hours' 


Hours 


9,'  How  are  students  getting,  access  to  SIGI?     .  ^ 

  Students  use  SIGI  as  part  of  a  career  guidance  course, 

  Students  are  referred  tq  SIGI  by  counselors 49  . 


Students  sign       for  use  of  terminals  on  a  first-come;  f irst;-servbd  basis/ 


Other:  


10:    Who  handles  scheduling  of  students  on  SIGI? 


ERIC 


Wh9t'are-the  SIGI-related 'duties  of  this' person?  • 

■  -  ~      '  255 
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II.    Ha^e  you  had  any  difficulties  with  your  scheduling  procedure?   ^Yes     ,   ^No 

•V;  »        *  «  > 

If  SO,  explain: 


12,^   Are  stnidents  who  get  on  SIGI  given  special  testfe*^'         -      ,    Yes   No 

If  so,  which  ones?  '  "  ^  ' 


-      •  ^  V     .  ' 

13,     Do  you  have  a  f ollbw-up^sesSion  with  students  after  they  have  been  on  SIGI? 

_^  Yes  No  '  \ 

•     Explain:  ,  '  \^ 


'    ....  ^  •      ■  -  •     .•  ■        .  -fv^..   

SIGI:    Prediction  and  Planning  Systems  ^  '  ^ 

'  ' '  ,  • 

f^4.    Who  worked  on  your  Prediction  and  Planning  Systems?     O^ist  names  and  positions.)' 


15-     i^proximately  how  much  time  was  spent  on  each  of  these  system^?  ^ 


erJc  .  /      ^       ,  ,        .       •  ( 


16.    Did  you  have  any 'proj^lems  preparir#-the.  Erediction  or  Planning  Systems? 

'     Yea   No 


Explain: 


17.    Do- you  have  any  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  procedures  we' 
for  preparing  the  Prediction  or  Plani^ing  Systems? 


ve  e 


Explaj-n: 


Yes 


"No 


stablishe3^ 

s 


la;'  Hav.e  other  field  trial  ^colleges  cpiisulted- with 'you  Lbout^  the  preparation  of ,  the\r 
-    ^  Prediqtion  and' Planning  Systems?  > 


Yes 


No 


r 
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SIGI  Evaluation  Plans  .  e  ,  *  S-..^-''  ■    *.  ~"  ,  ■■ 

19.    What  ate  your  plans  for  evaluating  SIGH    Will  jou  send  us  *a  write-up?    Will  you  share 
your  findings  with  usi  -   


Additional  Information 

20.    How  have  y^u  advertised  SIGI  at  your  college? 


21.  Have  high  schools' contacted  you  abouc  SKl? 
^  c     ExpiJ^ain:  *  .  -      o  r 


Yes 


No 


U,  Has  the're  .been  a  demand  for  demonstrations^  of  SIGI  at  your  ^college?  — Jfes 
•    y    Ifsl^so,  by  whom?     ^  ^  , 


No 


ERIC 
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SYSTEM  OF 

INTERACTIVE 

GUIDANCE 

AND  INFORMATION 


Dear  Student: 

•   '    The  attached  questionnaire  was  designed  by  Educat^ional  Testing 
*  Service  to  evaluate  SIGI,  the  computer-based^ guidance  system  on 
campus.    It*s  being  -given  to  a  selected  sample  of. students  who  have 
used  SIGI  and  to  a  sample  of  students  who  have  not  used  SIGI*.  ( 

At  first. glance,  the  questionnaire  looks  like  a^ long  one. 
Yau*ll  find,  however,'  that  since  it*s  mostly  multiple-choice  and 
short-answer,  filling  it  out  ^will  go  quickly.    Please  complete  the 
questionnaire  today  and  return  it  to  ETS  in  the  envelope  we've  pro- 
vided* 

By ^ the  way,  the  information  collected  for  this  study  will  be  , 
used  for  research  purposes  only  and  will'be^kept  strictly  confidential. 

Thank  you  for  taking^  the--  time  ^o  help  with  our  evaluation  of  SIGI^ 
Your  cooperation  will  enable  us  to  make  guidance  services  at  your  col- 
lege jeven  more  effective,  -v.  ^  .  -.^  ~. 


.  SIGI  Research  Group 


ERIC 
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MOI  EVALUATIOH  QUMTICJNNAIR]?  -  « 


College 


SIGI  User  I 
Student  I«D«| 


PERSONAL  IKFOmTlONf 

 '  y  .  ■ ' 

1.  Age; 

 i  XI) -15-22' 

-    (2) 

  (3)  Over  30 

f        (4)  Kather  not  say. 

2.  Sex:  ' 

  (1)  htale 

  (2)  Fenale 

3»    Year  in  colle'ge: 
^  (1)  Ist 

  (2)  2nd 

  (3)  *3rd 

(4)  Ath 


CAREER  DECISION-MAKING 


Row  well  do  you  know,  what  rewards  and  satisfactions  you  want  from  an  opcupation? 

  CD  I  know, exactly  what  I  want  from  an  occupation. 

 (2)  I  havp  a  general  idea  of  what  I  want  from  an  occupation. 

 ^  (3)  I'm  not  sure  what  I  want  Ircrm  an  occupation.  r 

  (4)  I  have  no*ideawh^t  I  want  frbm  an  occupation.  * 

5.  How  taany  otcupatlons  have  you  explored       possibilities  for  yourself? 
  a}  None 

  (2:*  1-2  '  ^  , 

'    (3)  3-4  '  . 

'   l_  (4)  More  than  four 

6.  How  many  of  the  occupations  that  you  know  about  are  likely  to  give  you  the 
satisfactions  you  want? 

  (ij  None  «  *  r  * 

.   H  (2)1-2  :       .         ^  2  ?    •     '  . 

"77^"Which  of  the  statements  below  best  describes  how  definite  your. career  plajis  are? 
/.  ,      (1)  I  know  exactly  the  occupation.  1  wi^t  to  enter. 

\        (2)  I  991  trying  to  decide  between  two  different  occupations.  *  L 

O)  1  am  considering  cHrte  or  t^ore^dif iferent  occupations, 
  (4)  I  dp.not  have  anyspeclflc  occupation  in  mind  at  this  time. 

bow  well  do  you  think^vou  can  predict  your  grades  In  various  pro-ams  «t  yonr 
college?  '^^^v;^^^  ^  •  ^ 

  €1)  I  think  I  could  predict  rr/  j^rades  accurately  ip  aky  program  bf  study 

^    ^  I  might  tnke.  '    /  •  ' 

(2)  I  thivy  I  could  "predict  ta>-  grades  accurately  in  one  or  two  programs,  i 
^  -     but  not  in  all    |  ^  <  >  . 

(3)  I  l)ave  only  a  general  Idea  of  'ny  grades       one  or  two  prograwi 
 ^  (4)  I  cap't  predict  my  grades  weir  In  any  program.  ,  , 

Which  of,  the  following  best  describes  the  present  s^ate  of  your  plans? 
'        (1)  I  Vpow  which  program  t^c^nroll  In,  which  courScs  to' take,  and  most  of 
the  other  steps  necessary  to  reach  my  occupational  goal. 

  I  have  a  general  idea  of  whi^h  program  would  be  best,  but  1  am  not 

sure  ff^t  other  s^tep's  ar^  nccef>sary  to  Veaoh  my  occupational  goal. . 
.    .  (3)  I  don'  t  knc>w  which,  pirogram  to  take.    I  need^h^l?  in  planning  , my  education. 


8. 


^  .... 
Copyright  (C)  1975  bx  E.dtJCft'i qivA I  Te/jtlng  Service.    All  rights  ^served. 


260. 


IQ.    Overall*  how  confidentdo  you  feel  about  your  career  d(*clslon*maklng  skills? 
Jj^  (1)  Very  tonfident  -  ^  ^  ^ 
_^  (2)  Somewhat  confident 
  (3)  Not' confident 


Iteofl  11-18  are  activities  related  to -thinking  about  occupations^    Put  a  check 
under  the  heading  which  shova»^how  much  time ^you^ave  spent  on  each  of  the  activities. 


Never     Rarely  .   Sometimes  Often- 


11.  Reading  about  occupations. 

12.  TaU&ing  with  friends  about  the  kinds  of 
occupations  they  are  considering. 

13.  Talking  with  people  in  the  field  about 
their  occupations, 

14.  Using  the  collegers  ciCreer  reference 
llbifary.^ 

15.  Attending  career  planning  workshops. 

16.  Talking  to  s  guidance '  counselor  about* 
careers . 

l/.    Using  career-related  audiovisual 
mterials. 


18,    Using  a  computer-based  guidance  system. 


For  statements  19-2*4^^  put  a  check  under,  the  heading  that  best  describes  how  you  feel, 


I 

19» ,  I  would  follow  the  advice  of  a  teacher, 
counselor,  parent ,  'or  f^^i^d  in  planning 
-  ay  career.  > 

20.  Vhich  occupation  I  enter  will  h&  mostlV 
a  matter  of  chanca. 

21.  Everyone  seems  tg  tell  me  something  ^^^z^ 
feranvso  I  don't  know  which  c^t^er  to^^ 
chocae. 

22;    I  will  decide  for  myself  vhich  pccupation 
to  choose. 

23.  In.  order  to  plan  for  a  career,  I  would  ^ 
need  to  know  how  soon  I  would  be  get**, 
ting  married. 

24.  Thc^e  is  plenty  of  time  before  I  have 
.  to  start  thiuJcing  about"'  choosing  an  , 

occupation. 

^  '■  r  >  ■  -  ■ 


Strongly  Strongly* 
Disagree    Disagree   Agree  Agree 
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25«    V^ate  yourself  on  how  good  a  career  decislon-mak^  you  think  you  are. 

Look  at  the  fcale  below/  Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who^  in  votir  opinion,  makes 
Kood  career  decisions*    Consider  that  persoa  at  the  top  of  the  scale  (10)« 

Think  bf  a  friend  your  age  who  is  not  a  good  career  decision-maker*    Consider  , 
that  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  (0)»  ^  * 

V  Nov  think  aboxxt  yourself  as  a  career  decision-^maker.    Where  do  you  fit  on 
'    '      this  scale?    Circle  the  appropriate  nu]d>er  on  the  scale  from  0  to  10. 


4  V 


10 


poor 
career. 

'decisien-* 

maker 


A 

good 
career 

decision-* 

maker 


*!^r  items  26-  29  mark  an  X  on  the  part  of  the  scale  which  best  shows  what  is  true  of  you« 


26.    How  much  Jdo  you  know  about,  occupations? 
0  *  1  2 


very  little  v 

27.    How  often  do  you  plan  ahead? 
0  1 

f 


a  great  deal 


rarely 


often 


How  do  you  feel  after  making  an  important  decision? 
0  .1  ^2  / 

^  . — ^  1 — \ — 

I  usually 
donVt  think 
I've  don^e  the 

right  thing*   *  .  . 

29 1     Bpv  clear  is -your  knowledge  of  goals  and  values?' 
0  1  2 


not  clear 


I  am  sure 
I  didTnc 
right,  thing- 


very 
clear 


OCCUPATIONAL  IHFORKAIION 


30,     What  occupation  yould  you >ost  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventualJty? 
if  you  are  undecided,  pick  an  occupation  that  appeals  to  you* 

*  Name  of  occupation:  ^   ^  . 


Even 


ERIC 
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teswer  questions  31«-34  In  relation  to  the  occupation  named  in  Itea  30* 


3i#     To  enter  this  occupation,  how  much  education  beyond  high  schoolV yould  you  need? 


32. 


33, 


34, 


  (1)  None, 

  (2)  2  years,      ,  ,  '  '  . 

  (3)  4  years  (bachelor's  degree), 

  (A)  5-6  years  (master's  degree)r,  '  .  . 

_     (5)  7  or  more  (doctorate  or  law  degree), 

^  (6*)  Other  (please  explain:  ^  -  j 
  (7)  lidon't  know, 

Check  the  salary  range  that  indicates  the  average  amount  of  money  per  year  earned 
by  people  in  this  occupation,  •  » 

  (1)  $20,000  or  more 

  (2)  $15,000-$19,999  *    '  .  ' 

  (3)  $11,000-$14,999 

  (4)  $8,000-$10,999 

 .(5)  $7,999  or  less 

  (6)  I  don't  know.  .* 


V 


Check  the  one  stat^pfent  which  best  describes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 
received  by  workers  in  this  occupation, 

  (1>  Work  without  >6upe rvis ion ; ^ plan  own  work;  seldom  evaluated  by  others, 

  (2)  Supe rviscvd 'Weekly ;  iFollw  overall  assi^roents, 

  p>  Supervised  dally;  work  under  supervisor  who  assigns  and  schedules 

work;  free\o  decide  details  of  work.  , 

  (4)  Supervised  hourly;  activities  are  directly  supervised  with  little  op- 
portunity Co  act  on  your  own, 

  (5)  I  don't  know* 

^    »    •  . 

Check  the  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  future  employment  prospects 
for  workers  in  t'his  occup.it ion,. 

 I  (1)  Excellent:    Strong,  demand  fot  workers;  shortage  of  qualified  people, 

•     (2)  Good:  *  Steady  demand  for  workers, 

  (3)  Fair:    Demand  li'miLed  except  in  certain  geographic  areas  OR  demand  is 

decreasing  due  to  automation  or  economic  conditionay*. 

  (4)  Poor:    Little  demand,  If  any;  thdkoccupation  Is  very,  overcrowded,  and 

,        few  jobs  are  available,        ,  .  ^  . 

(5)  I  don't  know*  '  ^ 


er|c 


35.  Miat  college  program  (major)  are  you    presen&ly  enrolled  In?   

36.  Wliat  occupation  ^re  you    preparing  for*  in  this  program  or^major? 


f  — 


CAREER  nmavicE   .  ,  

37.    Have  you  ^en  a  counselor  during  the  last  two  months?  ^  <l)'Yes 

» t 

58.  V  If  yeSf  wh^t  thing  (a)  did  you  discuss? 

  (1)  Yout;  values  *  *    •    '  .  . 

  (2)  .Ocpupatlonal  clioice^ 

 ^  (3)  Ocf-up^tlonal  information  •  ^ 

  {^)  Curriculum  choice  > 

(5)  Course  selection  .  ^ 

  (6)  Chances  foif  success  *        "  ^ 

(7)  .Program  app/;oval  "*   ^  ) 

fe*  (8)  Family  pressures    -    ,  .  " 

'     <9)  Financial  aid        '  .  I 
 (10)  Other  (pie  ase  explain  I    


X2)  No 


\ 
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39.  Have  you  taken  t)r  are  you  presently  enrolled  In  a  career  guidance  course  at  ,^ 
your  college?  "  '  .        .   1(^>   

40.  If  yes,  how  would  you  rate  it? 

  (1)  Excellent  '  '  ^  " 

  (2)  Adequate 

'  •     (3>  Poor  ' 


Mt*    Hov  do  you  feel  about  Interacting  with  a  cotqwter  for  career  guidi^nce? 

  (1)  Favorable  •    . , 

*    (2)^Neutral  .   '  '      ^  '  .  ♦ 

  (3)  Unfavorable 

EVALUATION  OF  Sjtbl  *  ^  ^  . 


Circle  the  grade ''that  ^you  would  give  SIGI  on  each  of  th6  following: 


T 


J 


42.  How  interesting  wis  SIGI  to  you? 

43.  How  clear  was  SIGI  in  giving  infonaatloat 

44.  -  Overall,,  how  good  is  SIGI? 


A,  B»  C,  D,  or  F 
A,  B,  D,  or  F 
A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F 


Circle  the  grade  that  shows  how  useful  SIGI  was' ItVveach  of  the  "following : 


45..  .Helping  you  decide  which  occupation  to  prepare  tor,       ^  • 
# 

46.   Helping 'you  becoae  acre  aware  of  your  values.  . 

47,.   Showing  you  the  relationship  between  values  and  career 
decisions. 

48.  Helping  you  find  out  wt\lch  occupations  might  .fit  your  >«alued. 
A9.  Helping  you  get  infonnation  about  occupatlbns* 


50.  Helping  you^  underatap.d  grade  predictions  expressed  in 
•  probabilities; 

^  1 

51.  Helping  you •'^estioate  probabilities  of  sUccesp  in  ono  or 
more  programs. 

52#  Giving  information  about  progreina  of  study       your  school. 

53.  Helping  you  plan*^  program  appropriate  for  an  oQCupatitm. 
you  are  considering. 

54.  Helping  you  learn  how  to  make  career  decisions. 

55.  What  role  has  SIGI  played  it|  your  occupational  choice? 
  (1)  SIGI  helped  me  to  choose  an  occupat^oij. 

 (2)  SIGI  helped  cohfip»  the  choice  I  h«d  already  made. 

  (3)  SIGI  suggested  other  things  which  I  am  coneiderlng* 

  (4)  SIGI  provided  lUttle  or  ^o  help* 


A|  B,  C,  D,  or  F 
A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F 


A,  B,  C,  D»  or  F 
A,  B,  C,  D, -or  F 
A. 


»,  Mt  i^t  -QV  t 

^^T^CTTb,  or  F  , 


A,       ^C,       or  F 

At  B,  C,  Dj  or  F 
A,  B,'  C,  D,  or  ^ 

A,  B,  C,  D,  or  P 
A,  B,  C,  D,  or  P 


ERIC 
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To  gat  holp  with  occupational  and  educational  dedsioas,  you  can  go  to  SIGI  and  to  a 
.counselor.    For  each  of  *  the  following,^  ( 56-63  ) ,  put  a  check  under  the  heading  which* 
in  your  opinion,  repreBents  the  best  source  of  help.  


SIGI  .        Counselor        SIGI  & 
Alone  Alone  Couaseltxr 


56»  Plan  program  of  study 

*   57.  Get  Infomation  about  occupations 

'   '58.  Conf-ttm  an  occupational  choice 

59.  Find  occupations  that'  fit  values          '  ^ 

60.  Find  out  abbut  financial  aid 
'  61.  Make  values  more  clear ^ 

62.  Resolve  conflicts  ^bdut  occupational  choice 

63.  Estimate  chances  of  success  in  a  program 


64.     Have  you  scheduled  or  do  you  plan  to  schedule  an  appointment  with  a  counselor 

as  a  result  of  uslnj;  SIGL?'"  -  '   (1)  Yes   --^2)  No 

i        •  '      ^  '    ^    '  , 

.65.     If  yes,  what  was  or  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  visit?    Check  all  the  topics  you 
discussed  or  plan  to  discuss.  '  -  /,        •*  'fd^' 

  (1)  Yopr  values  .       .  ' 

•           (2)  Occupational  choice 

*        (3)  Occupational  information  -  *  - 

  (4)  Currlc»luTi\  choice 

  (5)  Course  ^election 

  (6)  Chances  for^succdss  '  -  *  '  ^ 

  (7)  Program  approval  '  '  ^ 

  (8)  Family  pressures  •  '  .  ^  ' 

  (9)  Financial  aid  '  '      •  ^ 

,   (10)  SIGI  print-outs  .  ♦  \  . 

,  ^11)  Other  Xplease"  explain  r   :  ,  .  ,  ,  — ^ 

66.     In  using  SIGI,  did  the. oocupat ions  of  interest  to  you  show  up  on  the  list  determined 
by  your  values?  ■  ^  »  '        Yes   (2)  No 


67.    We^re  there  iny  occupations  missing  from  SIGI  that  you  were  interested  in? 

^    ^   (1)  Yes   (2) 

If  yes,  name  them:  .     -   !   ■  ,^  — 


No 


68. 


69. 


Compared'  to  other  kinds  of  occupational  information/ hcw»  would  you  rate  the  occu^ 
pational.  information  presented  In  SIGI?  .    ^  ^ 

'  (I)  Better      ^  ,  * 

(2)  About  the  same 

  (3)  Worse  .  '  • 

SIGI  has  28  questions  you  can  ask  about  occupation^-          ther^ other  questions 
^bout  occupations-  that  you  uiah  had  been  in  SXGI?  ^  (D  Yea.     — (2)  No 

If  yes*,  what  quest  ion  (s)  would  you  add  to  the  SIQ\  l\at? 


ERLC 


70.  How  would  you  rate  SIGI's  writing  style  and  vocabulary? 

«         (1)  Too  aifficult  '  '  '  .  ^  ' 

  (2)  Just  right  . 

  (3)  Too  sinple 

71,  Did  you  find  sexual,  racial,  or  other  bias  in  SIGI?   2^(1)  Yes   _(2)  No 

yp^t  give  examples:  k 


ERiC 


72.    Below  is  a  list  of  problen^  that  laay  have  occurred  in  using  SICI»    Check  any 
that  you  exp^fjienced:        ^  "       *  , 

  (1)  I  did  not  understand  some  of  the  directions.  ^ 

  (2^  The  writing  on  the  screen  strained  my  tyes/  « 

  (3)  I  had  to  vait  td^long  for  an  appointment  to  use  SIOI, 

^        (4)  There  was  too  much  reading, 

  (5)  I  felt  rushed  while  using  SIGI, 

4  '     (6)  The  computer  broke  down  »w\iile  I  was  using  Stci. 

  (7).  The  writing  on  the  screen  was  jumbled. 

  (8)  I  wanted  to  aign  off  SIGI,  but  couldn't; 

^        (9)  Other  (please  explain;  I 


73,    Hov7  often  did  you  request  a  print-out  *on  SIGI?     ^:  *  ^ 

  (1)  Frequently  .  v  ' 

  (2)  Sonet  imes  .  ^  ^  ^ 

«          (3)  Once  or  twice 

  C^)  Never  '  ,  '  , 

After  using  the  computer,  did  you  do  anything  to  get  more  information  on  your  own?  * 
^  •   (1)  Yes  Via^  (2)  No 

75,    If  yes,  what  did  ypu  do? 

  (1)  Read.    .  ,     '  * 

  (2)  Spoke  to  people  in  the  occupation  ^ 

'          Q)  Used  audiovisual  material  ^ 

  (4)  OtJSer  (please  explain 

—  0 


- — C 


76.   How  much  time  did  you  spend  on  SIGI? 

  (1)  3-2  hours     \  '  •  \ 

  (2)  .  2-4  hours  i»  ,         .  J> 

  (3)  4-6  hours  or  more  -  . 


77.    Did  you  go  all  the  iWay  through  SI^  (including  the  Strategy  section}? 

 (X)  Yes   (2)  Ho' 

78t    Over  how  mafi^  sessions  'did  you  use  SIGI? 

 (1)  One  ^ 

,   (2)  rwo 

^  (5)  Three 


79.    Do  ypu  think  you  would  profit  from^further  uqe  of  SIGI?   (1)  Yes   (2)  Vo 

BOs    If  yes,  how^  ipany  additional  sessions  would  you  like? 

 (1)  One      '  .  - 

^   ,(2)  Two  •  0 

 (3)  Thrce/or  fiior^'         ^         /  .  ' 


'26C  .       -  • 


81»    Which  sections  would  you  use  most? 

(2)  ).ocat(B 

(3)  Corapare   .  ^. 

/   <4)  Predictiou  ^  .  ^. 

 (5>|Planning  '  ^  . 

'         (6)  Strategy    *  .  -  .  '  . 

*  V  W 

82^    Is  the^e  anything  SlGl  dido^t  cover  that  you^would  like  it  to  cover? 

^  (1>  Yes   (2)  No 

^  If  yes,  please  explaini 

^ — >  ^ — . — •  ^   ■  .  » 


83.  Is  there  any  area  you  wish  8IGI  had  covere^L  jnore  fully?  .   (1)  Yes  '  (2)  No 

If  yjJs,  please  explain:  |  /  , 

■  ^  : 

84.  Waat  did  you  like  best  about.  SIM?    (check  oiie  only) 

(1)  Learning  about  my  v^uesf'  \  * 

 (2)  Finding  occupations  that  f  iC  w  values 

(3)  Getting  occupational  informCion  , , 
 <4)  Getting  grad^  predictions 

 ^(5)  Learning -what  courses  to  pake  to  prepare  for  an  occupation 

.  (6)  Learning  a  strategy  for  ciakin/ decisions  .  ... 

 (7)  Learning  how  values^  af  f       detisions  ,  - 

■  (8)  Other  (please  explain:   \   •  .    ,  )  * 


u     l^^at^you  did  pn  SI(3I  was  completely  private*    How^iittportant  is  this  fact  to  ydul 


^5 

0  '        1  2  3  4  • 

.  -1  :    .    •  ;    h  '  ■   '  H  \   ■ 

.T>rivacy~  /.  '  /     ,  ^  very 

oade'no  ^         ^  '  !w     ^  important 

difference.  -  '  /         '  . 

86\     Have  you '.advised  friends  at  your  colleg^to  use  SIGI?         •   (1)  Yes'   ^(2)  No 

If  yes,,how^.aa*^V^ * 

4i):)-2-  .  -  ^ 

;^(2)  3-5 

.  (3)  6  or  mbr^ 

8&»  Is  ^here  anything  else  yoa  would  like  to  tell  us  that  would^  help  us  improve  SIGI?  ^ 


/  '  s —  ■  i 


PlK^SE  .  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 'TO  ETS  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PFOVIDEO. 
'   '       \      ^  THANR  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPESATION. 


SICI  EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE  -  C 


Name 


College 


-NT 


Student  I.D.I 


-J 


>?ER$OMAL  INFORItVTTON 


1. 

Ace: 

(1) 

15-22 

  (2) 

23-30 

_L  (3) 

Over  30 

 W 

Rather  not  say 

2. 

Sex: 

—  (1) 

Male 

  (2) 

Female 

3. 

Year  In 

college:* 

(1) 

1st 

  (2) 

2nd 

^  (3) 

3rd 

(4) 

4th 

CAREER  DECISION-VAKINq 


t  tTQj^^^an  jyccupation? 


•  4.    How  well  do  you  know  what  rewards  an4  satisfactions  you  want 

  (1)  I  know  exactly  what  I  want^  from  an- occu|jation. 

  (2)  I  have  a  general  idea  of  wWat  I  want  from  an  occupation. 

^     (3)  V  m  not  sure  what  I  want  from  an  occupation, 
  ^  have' no  idea  what  I  want  froi&  an  occupation. 

5.  "  How  many  occupatic^-  have  you  exolored  as  possibilities  for  yourself? 

.        (1)  None 

'      Jbl  (2)  1-2 

_  (3)  3-4  '  .  . 

  (4)  More  than  four        •     '  * 

6.  How  many  of  the  occupations  that  you  know  about  are  likely  to  give. you  the 
satisfactions  you  want?  . 

  (1)  None  •  .  '  1 

  (2)  1-2 

  (3)  3-4 

  (4)  More  than  4 

7.  Which  of  the  statements  bolow  best  describes  how  defiaite  your  career  plans  are? 
  (1)  I  know  exactly  the  occupation  I  want  to  enter.  '  ' 

'    (2)  I  am  crvinp,  tb  decUe  between  two  different  occupations. 

  (3)  I  an  considering  three  or  more  different  occupations,  j 

  I  4o  not  have  any  specific  occupation  in  mind  at  this  time. 

•  . 

How. well  do  you  think  you  can  predict  your  grades  lii  various  programs  at  your  ^ 
college?      ^  > 

»         (1)  ^  think*'!  could  predict  my  gra4e8  accurately  in  any  program  of  study 

I  might  take.'     .         .  '  *  , 

 ^2)  I  think  I  could. predict  my  grades  ac<y^irately  in  one  or  .two  programs, 

but  not  in  all.  ^ 

'    (3)  I  have  only  a,  geaer.ll  Idea  of  my  grades  in  one  or  two  programs* 

  (4)  I  can't  predict  u\y  p.rades  well  *in  any  program. 

^«    '^i^^h       the  following  best  describes  the  gresent  state  of  your  plans? 

^         (1)  \J^°^  which  program  to  enroll  in,  which  courses  to  take,  and  most'  of 

fl^js^otrter  steps  necessary  to  re^ch  my  occupational  goal. 

 V^W^JL^^^^  ^  general  Idea  of  which,  program  would  bef  best,  but  I  am  not 

^'     m  ^^re  what  pther  st^s  are  necessary  to  rea.ch  my  occupational  goaT. 

  .(3)  I  don't  know  which 'program  to  take,  ,  T  need  .holp  In  planning  my '•education. 

10.    Overall,  how  confident  do  you  feel  about  your  career  decision-making  skills?^  ' 
(1)  Very  confident  >  ^ 

Somewhat  confi 
Not  confident 


  L2)  Somewhat  confident 

C30  n' 
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Itens  11-18  are  activities  related  to  thinking  about  occupations.    Put  a  check 
under  the  heading  which  shows  how  much  time  you  have  spent  on  each  of  the  activities. 


Til.    Reading  about  occupations. 

12.  Talking  with  friends  about  the  kinds  of 
occupations  they  are-'Consldering . 

13.  Talking  with  people  in  the  field  about 
their  occupations, 

14.  Usint',  the  college's  career  reference 
library. 

15.  Attending  career  planning  workshops. 


Never     Rarely      Sometimes  Of,ten 


16,    Talking  to  a  guidance  counselor  about  ^  * 


careers . 


17.    Using  career-related  ^udiovisual 
materials. 


l8.    Using      computer-based  guidance  system. 


For  statements.  19-24,  put  a  check  under  fhe  heading  that  best  desj:ribes  how  you  feel, 


Strongly  •Strongly 


'\  Disagree    Disagree    AgVee  Agree 

19«    I  would  follow  the  advice  of  a  teacher, 
counselor,  parent,  or  friend  in  planning 

my  career,  '  *     . 

20.    U'hich  occupation  I  enter  wjll  be  mostly  * 
a  matter  of  chance,  '   


21.  Everyone  seems  to  tell>j^ie  something  dif-  , 
ferent,  so  I  don*c  know  which  career  to 
choose . 

22.  1  will  decide,  for  myself  which  occupation 
to  choose .  ♦ * 

23,  In  order'to  plan  for  a  career,  I  would 
need       know»hov  soon  I  would  be  get- 
ting married. 

24,  There  is  plenty -of  time  before  I  have 

to  start  thinking  about  choosing  an    *  ^ 
occupation. 


■r 


25,     Rate  .yaurself  .on  how  'good  a  career  decisioa-maker  you  think  you  are. 

Look  at 'the  scale  below.  Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who.  In  Vour  opinion,  makes 
Rood  career  decisions.     Consitier  that  personJjk.tl]e  toi5  of.  the  scale  (lO) . 


Think  of  a  friend  your  a'ge  wTio  is  not  a  gopti^^^er  dects ion-maker.  Consider 
that  person  at  the  bottom  of  /the  scale  (0),  fl^B*       ^      •  "\ 

NoO  think  about  yourself  as^  a  career  dec ision-nakv*    IHiere  do  you  fit  on  . 
this  scale-?    Circle  ^the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  from  0  to  10,  ^ 

0  *1  ,  ,      2  3  A  5  6.  7  8  9  10 

\  1  1  H  H-  \  1  \  


A 


A 

good 


poor 
care< 

dcci; 

maker        '  .  '  ,  oaker 


career  ,  ^  career 

decision-  .  '  '  ,deH«ion 


.For  items  26-29  mark  an'X  on  the  part  of  the  scale  which  best  sWs  what  is  true  of  you. 


^zo.    How  ouch  do  you  know  abput  occupations? 
0  1  2' 


^  a  greai  deal 

27.    How  often  do  you  plan  ahead? 

0  1  '    2     ^  3^  *         '  A 


rarely               ^      •  •       •  •      T  i 

^  y  M  often 

How  do  you  feel  after  making  an' important  decision?  >  -  ^ 

0  1  '2  3*4 

-b  1  .  • — H  H  H  

I  usuallv  ^                       ^          •  .  -  ' 

iHIili^^hink.  Vd'lc^e 

1  ve  done  the 


28. 


right  thing  •  .  ^ 

29.      How  clear  is  your  knowledge  of  goals  and  values?  » 
0  1       ^  ,2 


right  thing. 


not  clear  \        ^  ve 


clear 


OCCUPATIO^iAL  INFORMATION 

\ 

^30.      What  occupation  wouldXyou  most  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?  *  Even 
if  you  are  undecided ^  pick  an  occupation  that  appeals  to  you. 

Name  of  occupation: 


Answer  questions  31-3A  in  relation  to  the  occupation  named  above. 


31.^  To  enter  this  occupation, .how  much  education  beyond  high  school  would  you  need? 

  (1)  None.^ 

  (1)  2  years. 

 ,  (3)  A  years  (bachelor ',s  degree),  * 

  (A)  5-6iyears  (mas'ter.'s  degree). 

  (5)  7  or  more  (doctorat;e  or  law  degree).  ♦  *  t 

  (6)  Other  (please  explain:.  '  4^  ^_ 

  (7),  I  don't  know.  i  ~  ^ 


32.  phecR  the  salary  range  that  indicates  the  average' amount  of  money  per  year  earned 
by  people  in  this  occupation.  *» 

^  ■  •  'a 

  (1)  $20,S^0  or  more  ^  M 

  (2)  $15,000-$19,^99  . 

  (3)  $11.000-$1A.999  4 

  (A)  $8,000-$10,«)99         ,  .  «  / 

  (5)  $7,999  or  less      ^    '  ^  Y  ' 

  (6)  I  don*t  know. 

— — '  V  *  ' 

33.  Check  the  one  statement  which  best » describes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 
received  by  workers  in  this  occupation. 

 *  (1)  V/ork  witbiut  supervision;  plan  own  work;  seldom  evaluat^d^by  others, 

_       (2)  SiipervisedN^^klv;  foliar  overall  assignments,* 

_^  (3)  Supor\fisqd  dal^';  work 'under,  supervisor  who  "assigns  and  sc^e^ules 

work;  free  to  dAcide  details  of  work. 
•       (A-)  Supervised  hourly;  activities  are  directly  supervised  with  litt^  op- 
^  portimity  to  act  on  your  own.  '   '    •  *  * 
  (5)  I  don't  know,                                  "2  ?           *  * 


34.      Check  the  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  future  cinployiaent  prospects 
for  workers  in  this  occupation. 

  (1)  Excellent:    Strong  demand  for  porkers;  shortage  of  qualified  people. 

(2)  Good:    Steady  demand  for  workers.  ^  t 

  (3)  Fair:    Demand  limited  except  in  certain  geographic  afeas  OR  demand  is 

decreasing  due  to  automation  or  economic"  conditions.  ^ 
^_  (4)  Pdbr:    Little  demand,  if  any;  the  occupation  is  very  overcrowcfed»  arid 
fcp  Jobs' are  available.  '  ^ 

^     (5) -X^ don't  know.-*^  ^ 

'  '  \^ 

35.  What  CO I l^gev .program  (major)  are  you    presently  enrolled  In? 


36.  ^^at  occupation  are  you  preparl^ng  for  in  fehis  prpjnjam  or  major? 
CAREER  GUIPAWCE 


3  7.    Have  you  seen  a  counselor  during., the  last  two  months? 


38*    If  yes>  what  thing (s)  did  you  discuss? 

  (1)  Your  values 

♦  Occupational  choice 

  (3)  Occupational  information 

  (4)  Curriculum,  choice 

  (5)  Course  selection 

  (6)"  Chances  for  success 

  (7)  Program  approval 

  (6)  Family  pressures 

  (9)  Financial  aid 

 'S^^)  Other  (please  explain:   


(1)  Yes 


(2)  N-o. 


/  . 

39.    Have  you  taken  or  are  you  presently  enrolled  in  a  career  guidance  course  at  ^ 

your' college?.  (1)  Yes   (2).  No 

If  yes^  how  would  you  rate  it? 

  (1)  E^^cellent  ^   *  .       ;        ,  , 

-    '    (2)  Adequate  ^ 

  (3)  Poor      '       "  \ 

41.     How  do  you  feel  about  interacting  with  a  computer  for  career  guidance?  *> 
 I  ,(1)  Favorable  "         '  ^ 

  (2)  Neutral  -  /  *  * 

  (3)  Unfavorable  • 


42*.    Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  comj^uterized  guidance  system  (SI<3I)  on  campusf?*" 
"""^   "  *  ^  ;^(1)  Yes 

43.  If  yes,  what  is  your  impression  of  SIGI ? 
  (1)  Favorable 

  (2)  Nether  favorable  nor  unfavorable 

  (3)  Unfavorable    ^  '  • 

  (4)  No  impression 

44.  Hov  did  you  learn  a'bout  SIGI?  \^  , 

  (1)  friends  > 

  (2) -Counselor  ^ 

  (3), Posters,  Brochures 

,  (4)  Newspaper 
  (5)  Other  (please  explain:  .. 


^5.    Do  y<ip*-want  to  use  SIGI? 
If  yes,  when?_,  


If^no,  wby  not? 


\  '  ^  (1).  Yes  ^  C2)  No 


\ 
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PLEASE  RETURNtTHIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  ETS  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED.  / 
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\      SXGI  BVALUATICW'  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR  COUNSELORS 


BAOCGRDUND  INFORMAIION 


3* 


What  percent  of  yo^r  time  do  you  spend  in 
career  counseling  (as  opposed  to  personal 
counseling,  academic  adviseaent^  etc.)? 

 ^(1)  None 

 (2)  25%  or  less'' 

-    ,   (3)  25~50Z 

 (A)  50-75:  • 

 (5)  75-lOOX 

» 

On  the '^average,  hov  many^ students  do  you 
see  each  week  for  career  counseling^  ^ 
 (1)  None 

 m  1-5 

 (3)  5-10 

 (A)  10-20 

 (5)  20  or  more 


.Hov  long  are  scat  sessions  for  career  counseling? 
(1)  less  that  30  minutes  ^ 

 '(2)  30  minutes  to  an  hour  \ 

 (3)  one  to  two  hours  ' 


Please  indicate  whethef  you  agree  or  dl&agree  vlth  aach  of  the  foUovlng  statements  about^ 
computer-based  guidance  systems.  1^ 


Agrea    .  Disagree      Not  supe 


4*    Computer-based  guidance  systems  are  a  passing  fad. 

5.    Computer-based  guidance  systems  ca^  relieve  counselors 
*    of  i&any  routine  duties,  leaving  more  time  for  profes- 
sional counseling  activities.  I 

6*    Comptiter^based  gui^nce  systems  are  a  potential  threat 
^  to  the  Jobs  of  counselors.  ^  Jf^ 

7*    I  will  pro'bably  never  make  much  use  of  computer-based 
guidance  system*  in  my  work  with  students. 


8*  Coaputer-l^ed  guidance  systems  are  capable  of  fl^elplng 
,       s^dents  mak^^  rational  career  ^decisions .  . 


^EXPERIENCE 


SIGI  '41 


^9.    Bave  you  attended  a  SIGI  Counselors'  Woz^hop? 

10.    Rave  you  had, a  chi^mce  to  use  SIGI  yourself? 
»  «-  * 

11*    If  S0|  which  of  the  SIGI  subsystems^  have  you  been  through? 

Once  ^ore  than  once 

^  *   (1)  VALUES  ^        .    -  < 

(2)  LOCATE    .   

^  '  (-3)  COfJPARE    «   /  

i  .      -  (4)  PREDICTION   *   

^      (5)  PLANNING     

(6)  STRATEGY    .  ;   - 


,(1)  Tea 


.(2)  No 


Copyright  (C)  a975^y  Educational  Testing  Service.    All  rights  reaetved. 

'    *  *  O  ^  O  ' 


12«    Have  you  referred  students  to  SXGI? 
If  80,  hew  gany?  ^ 


(1)  Yes 


(?)  No 


FoS:  what  reasons? 


13*    How  have  most  students  at  your  college  reacted  to  SICX? 

 (1>  Favorably  »      -  • 

 (2)  Unfavorably  .  -    -....^ 

 (3)  Ho  opportunity  to  ohserve 


X**    Have  atudent^  come  to  you  with  their  8IGI  printouts?   ,         (1)  Yes   

What  problems,  if  any,  have  you  had  in  helping  students  interpret  their  printoutsi, 


15*    Bave  students  cooe  to  you  with  problems  related  to  use  of  the  SXGI  tertainais? 

.  (1)  Yes   (2)  80* 


Xf  so,  vh^  kinds  of  problems  have  they  encountered?^ 


Frier  to  having  SIGI  at  your  "^col-lege ,  to  what  degree  was  each  of  the  following  (Iteaa  2:6- 
22)  a  problen  to  you.  in  your  role  as  a  counselor?  \   . 


Minor         Ho  Hot^rtlevant 
problina      probles      prpbiea*     i:q  ine 


16/   Getting  studeiTts  to  feed  occupational 
inforaation*  ^  ^ 

17*    Keeping  iip-t^o-datfe  on  occuj^tional 
^nforaation.  .  { 


*"'l8.    Identifying  .scorces  of  occupational, 
'  inforaatioQ* 


19«    Finding  ti».  to  see  all  the  students 
who  want  the  help  of  a  counselor*  ^ 

20*  Identifying  students  whC  need* help 
with,  their  c4u6ati.on&L  ^d  occupa-^ 
tional  plans* 

21.    Selecting  appropriate  prograos  of 
study  for  students*,  career  goals « 


22.  Other: 


7 


2y.  .  He«  SIGI  had  an  ispact  c»  any. of  the  above,.i>robleBio?      ,   (iK^ea   (2)  Ho 

•    *    I£  ao^  which  ones?    (Clr da  responds.)    (16)    (17)    (18)    (M)  *  (20)  ,|21) 


(22) 


ERIC 


/  .    . . 


Have  you  noticed' a  change  In  any  of  the  following  (Itei^s  24-27)  nofer  that  SIGI  is  available 
to  student's  at  your  college?  '  ,  « 


.  No  No  opportunity 

}  *  '     *  *  Increase     Decrease  change     to  observe  ^ 

24,    Number*  of  students  yoi^  are»'able  to  3ee*    ♦  >  "   

25*    Amount  of  time  you  spend  doing  career        '  ^ 

counseling.  '     .  *^ ^ 


216.    Length  of  career  counseling  sessions* 

27.    Qxjality  of  group  discussions  about  values  jf^ 
and  career  decisions. 


V 


28«    Do  you  know  which  of  your  students  have  used  SIGI  and  wWch  have  ndt? 

'   (1)  Yes   (2)  No 

If  so,  in^o^ir  opitiioa  do  sti^dents  who  h^ve  used  SIGI  rate  higher  than  students^ho  ' 
/  have  not  used  it  in  their ''abtiity  to:  -  No  opportunity^ 

Yes       No  •     to^  observe 

(1)  express  clearly  the  satisfactions  they  want  from  -  ^ 

an  occupation?                                                         —  >  -1-^  » 

(2)  state  their  primary  occupational  choice?            .    ^  .    ♦ 

(3)  mention  alternative  possibilities?     

(4)  indicate  sQund  reasons  for  their  preference?'      ,   

(5)  show  they  ^re  well-informed  about  their  first-  '  °  ^ 
choice  occupation?         *                                                                  ,   f  ^ 

(6)  decide  what  programs  of  st»udy  are  suitable  for 

each  occupation  being  considered?-  I  ^   

(7)  Evaluate* their  chances  of  success  in  programs 

*         being  considered?  ||'  ^    

f  '    .  '       '         ,  ^ 

is.   Bov  do  you 'think  students  should  gain  access  to  SIGI?    (Check  one  or  aore,) 

^  (1>  Terminals  ^hfiii^  be  available  to  students  otx  a  fir^t-coqie,  first-feerved 

basis,  ai^d  follow-up  sessions  with 'counselors  shbuld  be  joptional.  ^ 

 (2)  Students  Should  be  required  during  their  first  year  of  college  to  use  SIGI 

ax^d  schedule  a  follow-up  session  witti,  a' counseror. 

Counselors*  should  refer  students  to  SIGI  and  require  a  follow-up  session  , 
afterward*  ^  - 
 (4)  SIGI  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  career  gijidatice  unit  la  a  classroom  course*  , 

(5)  OtHar:\  »  [  :  :  :  '.  ti-^- 


SPGGESTK^StFOlt  PgRO^EKEKT  .  ^  ,  ^ 

30.    What  occupations  do  students  frequently  asfc  about; that  are.ialsalng  from  SIGif 


.31.    Are  there  other  additional  occupations  that  you  would  like  to  see  included       $101^  ^ 
^  r  •  -   (1)  Yes  \  (2)  Np  - 

If  80,  p|^ase  list  them:;_   '  — —  ^    


32,    Ax9  SIGI';5  vriting  style  arid  vocabulary  appropriate  for  your  studcntat 

/      ^  ,     ^     •       •  (1)  Yes         ^  (2)  Ho 

K  If  not,  vhit  changes  would  yo^  suggest? 


'33^    na^  does  the 'occupational  iijl^rmatirt  1^  SIGl. compare  to  other  eoutcea  availabXc  to  ' 
'  \  studenta  at  your  college?.      /     '  .      ,  ' 

(1)  Beftier  ,  .  f 

;        *'^(2)  About  the'  same  ^  ^  ^ 

*  34.  Did  ypu  find  any  sexual,  racial,  or  other  bias  lit  SIGH   (1)  Yea         _  (2)  No^ 

If  so,  give  examples;    — ^—  .   ,  ^ 


4 


^5;  What  suggestions  do  you  hav^Lfor  improving  SIGI.  the  Ha«ibbok  for  Counaelqrs ,  or  the 
Counselors'  Workshops?  /  — ■  


1^  . 


t 


4,  9 


Members  pf  the  SIGI  r^^h  ^taff  are  eapeciallf  interested  in  h*"^'^  ^^""^^'"y  . 

personS  experiences  which  yoa      your  colleagues  »ay  have  had  in  -""^"S^n'^ JiSis  iTc  ■ 

usfthe  space  below  to  record  apy  observations,  aou sing -anecdotes,  students'  comments,  etc... 

which  ypu  would  Hie  to  share  with  us.     ,  ^.  .  • 
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ErJc  H-EAlffiiuW- QOESrioraAW?  IS  THE  3353^  .i^VISED 


TH«JK  YOU. 'FOR  YOUR  COOPEBATIOS 


SIGI 
HanoOr  r ' s  Gui 


^     lyrtcf?  of    Intf  r*jctove   Guiconace   ^no    I  r  f  c  rr,   1 1  c  n  « 


Ve  rsii  cn  1  fir 
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SICI  Minacer's   v7cMc^   -  Ve>  si  on  '  1  •     3      '  '         picf  2 

Spctior' 0       •        11-M3rch-?6      *  -   *  . 


PhtFACL 


The  scftKc  ff  dcsc  ribec  in  *rhi  r  ^n-anua  I  Ji^ 
f  urn  i's'hf  unaer  n  ^  ic  en  s*' •  to  r  '  use  on  a 
single-  cofrputer  systtn  tind  cirn  rc  copied 
(frith  inclusion  of  t  T  ^  » ?  cocyriv^ht  notice) 
only   tcr  us^  on^f i  ch  systt^s   fxctpt     cs^  ir-r^y 


cthrrwipf  \W,prb\/^dtc  in  ^ritinc^  by  ^  ^ 


'•This     franav       ?  '  nv.nua  I     tor     clCi       Contains       i  rf  c  rn.*  t'i  cn 
necessary   ^fcr     the  installation  anu  stppcrt   of  SIGi   on  stopdarti, 
D'lci-ral     \qLiDr/E:nt     Cc  rp  ere  t  i  oh  • jP^I  1  /  AG  i  .    11/A5j       cr  11/71' 
ccrrpu^er'      b-yFte'^r^    .'ooerftint       un^<»r    .  th^.  hSTb/E'^C'f'Scupce 
J  iff^-jh^Pi       Syst^rr/^Txtended)   i.cnitt!ri   vf*  rr'i  on-' r  L-<u  cr  J<;J:tr» 

^        SI  Gi  •  cc^nf  i*cu  r«  ti  on  are  c  I  1/  ex  pe  ct  ec     to     y^-Luoe  eithVr. 
irinimum-  of     th  re?     RoKu5     LibCoccK     uriv^^Si^cr  fet  Jeast  -cne  ^P'OZ'i 
RP03i   cr  PrUh^   -oi  rk.  '  dr  1  vf    >'itt,    <.n    %  ss^c'i^teo     TU10  cr'*tuU 
fP^cnr^t-i'c     too^  sy'<terri     Inc  lasicn*  ct  \^^n  RJ::iU  Tixeo-he*G  disk*  *s 
a   tvabpino  o^vice  will   not   ch«n^f^tn^  inrtilluti.cn  proceduret 

1  Fcetures  -of^'  SICI  or  supoortinc-  utiltty  prcc'rir#  .no 
sotcH.iCc^.ions  for  the  hardware  ?-na  systerr  software  reauired  to 
support   SIGI  subject  tc  chanG^e*^         ,  /  '  ,  - 
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*  -  o  ,  «  ^ 
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fT^nuo  I   wiil  be  proaerMy  p^aeo#  '  ^  •  " 
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1. 


The     SIGI         St fern  operates 


under       tYtt  ^ 

T'i.Re-- Shi' ri  nc      Cp'^rctinc     Sxcterr.  its->lf 
BA'SI  C- k  nori'ce  crnrram  csllfd   »:5lt^rs'     *     f  i  I 
coKtr.ol   conrfpendr   ncnrd  "*^lL"i  c  vi  rt*'u*- I  rrr^y 
contains     switches    end  "  spec i t i Cd t i on s     fcr  t 
opticnsi     and     cne  dp.  mo^re  oisk  f.i  Irs  "^contain 
t*xt  or     "frames"     that    art     disoUy^a    cn  ^ht 
id^iitioHi     ti^^C.^     're     a  ntR)*r  of   su''HJcrt  -(  rcf  r;.  r ':i 
crllectd-atai  * 


c  r  F  c  t  f  ?  n  a 
intfcrity  cf   tht  fil^ 


Pr.  qe  the  '^^yj^^ont  r^r  c  ri.i'^-r 
i  arie  t  h  f   j  i  Ke  *  ' 


ccjisists     cf  -  v 
i  n  t e  ro  rtt  i  vfc 
^rpNl  T"  vhich 
yarioli? 

c  rmi  n  a.l  •  -  .•  -In 


i.r 


PSTS/E 


Sy<ttm  i"enr?ration  for  riul 


Instruct 
specific  ins 
manus  Is'  en  t  i  t 
SystejP  Insts 
I  ic  en  sc   •nt  i  t 
t  hf  first 
?.0€  ci    M  St  s» 
and  ^nsta  I  U.t 
PSTS/E  ^nd/c 
Fouionrent  C 
for  cnnsvltc 

I n  c  re  J<i  Pf 
f o  I  i  oving  poi  n  ts 

1)  all:*  consojf 
:     p"r i r  tout  s  <:  re 
t;?  r<'t/pineo\i 
'I  t  i  r   suf;q  e  St 
.ccgviron     f.i  I 
easy  ^rpferenc 


s     for    cr^ocracinr     the  .  ^^JiTiyc     re  niter  .*ter 
lotion,  are  given  in  tl*c'  U  ic  i  td  I  ^LQi-i  pVe^nt  Coicji* 

"KITS/E  Syst^i'u  Ge  r.t.rati  on  .  hi^nua  I  " . .  and  ->R.^T^/h 
t..io.n    Notes"*      .Purchase    ,p-f     ir-  '?irlS/L  s^cftwcrV 

the   us^r   tc  h..ve  Ih^^x.oTSyt     (Tpai^or  inr.tcAecT 
e  "  ty    "Ciqjt^f     couioTitnt-    C<^r.po  rftj  ti  ch  \ -t^f  tvra 
f  rc  i  f  t  f  r  rt-he  .uj>e  r  i  s     r^?p^cn<? ii>l  e. //f  or^^-^c  r^*^ jLCfi 

cf  u;?di.tefj  car  rpj;t  i  OhSi^  cT  >evi  rec^-^^l&rsirjn^l  cf 
jtem  support  P^wiSLt o f »i s J    ^Ithcuch     tocVl  ^Qicita;! 
coftw'are  support   so  eci 4i  rt:S'  rema i/n  av^ilaJbi^ 
requir^c.   ^ '  "-"V  .    •  - 

.tht\RLJ?/t     mcnircr    .-for     u*'^    with     SlCIi  thi^ 

Oh 

shell  Id*  be  cb servea:    -    *  .  .  -  ^  ^ 

^  >'  '  (  • 

terminfl^*  ci  j^^Lo^-^ue       lead  -  nn»ps>-    )listinnsi  and 
?t<id  durinc^-4^i>/  "^STX/^.   ^y^tt^  r.6ner/.tixn  shculd 
Jhes.e'  m^y  be7S"i!^ui  r^ a  i  f  ^  p  r'obj  errs  "fe  r  isr    l.  te  r** 
*ed^thii  a  l  j  of  theS^e  Pdt^/i«?      b^e'  ^plsc^d  -  in 
cr    punched  and  .filed,  in       single  note  beck  fcr 


?)   in  ar.  $we  Vine   the   cpnt  i  ?  urat  i  cn   cu^^tions  tac  the  bfginrinc,  cf 
the  ^y^fir   if^nf- r  c.t  yon  orcc^-itrci  nrt,^  thf       t  I  oi/ i  n,c  ; 

c)   fl^I     ustt:  p'i  \t^(  r  pseud  0  -  Keji"  c  :  rci  ^  i^tr  ru  It  i-tty  rcrvice.i 
and   £Q  thfsp  cotions  neeci  only         f  e  l^»'rtco  i  f  the>  -vn  I  I  te, 
nt^ded-fcr  other  'purpos^esi   such  p-^   runnini,   B'vTCH*"*^  /  ' 

b)   >r     ad?Oiutf    (nuo'bfr  cf     ^^r"^  I  I     irfftr^,  f  $  :       16  r tio  I  tc'/V 

r^iintain,  V*"'*"  ^  <^''^«b  ^  e'  SIiI  '   n  -^cr»?r-       tif.;^^         Urianr.     no.  • 

%    c  i  rcu.Tst  cnr(^'s  'shou  Id  less   tr^c.-^i   1  i.  ;^fr;all   cu-fferi$  pe  r  .  j  obi  be , 

el  IQ:C  .jt  P0#            ''^    .  .               .  , 

)  Fe^^ivrs  ere     ocr     requir^'dr  zy    t]l\s^,,ind    .ro  .  nc^fO  Le 
c'UbCitec     only     if     r^qii  r4c     i  r  r:  'Oth*r  p  ro^  r  o  n  s  i       rt'  c^s 


0)  rtp  duffe'r.inc,   shcg'id  be  one  Iv^aen  ^ 


e)  Except   fcr  very  sma 
suqocrtirc     no  mere 


11     sy  St  ins       rurini^n^    cn  I  y^   i     i  '  nc 


handling   shoild  b  f  -i  nc  I  uric  d  .     On-iyst^tif     stppc  r't  i  o^'    more  ^ 
th<in     ?~c     \lGI     t  erir.in^.  I  s        re<;  luf  nt   systerr  C|ill  oVa^'p^t^H 
should  a  Uo  be  included^*     There  no,  -rtaschj,  tcr 

fuoocrti  t=*o  ever  in^jude  r  ec  i  d  en  no  /  rece  i  ve  or  re{>''id^nt  ' 
oi  rectory    lis ter»   '    *  *     ^  /  -  ^    '  . 


r 


f).?^woro  fTicth  pr^ci^ion  is     I  I   thJst   is  rfoui  red  by'.ilCAs  and 
/  cli     /thc,t  ^    is    •  rec  c  mmenc  ed  •       ^-worc     prr^sion     .r.ay  'be  , 
(    ffouevted  if  otneV /•pp  I  .i  c-^  1 1  Cos  will  r*3ui  r  e  ^  t  j  ^  ^- thib 
wijl     incrr'.^se'-  the     si^t  "S^t  the  ^lU  prcglrafr.^  ano  of  a  iTj 
cth^r  D  rcg  r*.r.s=j  ^a#Q  rrii-y   reduir^^        iri'c.r^&se-.in  t'h(;  systenr' 


:rrP(norysize» 

|c).  Th^''*    t-xtrndrd  functions  areinot  ne'drd        ^Ibli  c^nd  n^y  be- 
ciri'tfed*.    Howeverj   if»^STS/t  Ki  M  bV  used'-y/c/     an7;^other.  • 
.purocseSi     the  functions  ..re  highly   likely;tc  be  r eoui.re.p^^ 
and  so  st>ould  be  includeo*,         -         ^        ^  *  .   ^.  ' 

h)  PRINT  USiNC.is   net   reauired  by^fioj.'.  ^       -  ^ 

'i)   T,he  M-AT^IX  f  u  net  ion  s  ■  a  r  e  no  t   ftquirec  by  oIG^»  /  '  ,  ^  ' 

J)   »CLLI^  should,  .be  inc  I  uti'ec     as  it-  will  bf^  rfcuired  for  th;e>; 
,  crfa^ti'cn  and  nraontr-nance   cf   bcckoj:  rjcit^ri^ise     •  ' 

ALL     /<"l(?vrnt     rromtcr    and     system  progrwrm^pcitches  i^houlo  b*e^ 
inrt'alled.     ee  sure  to  jrainrain  *  the  ccpso;*]^*  (Printout'  crc?ted 
during     pst'Chincj     sc  thct  «    record  crxist'^'of  th^  patch  space 


.'I 


SIOI  Mcr4ioc  r  »^   C  birtc       VP  rs  ion  1  #3  •  ?  "         ^  '  J 


^  Sec 1 1  on       '      -^--^'t.  rch-7  6 


/*)  In  r.f-FRc.b-if4  J   rbof  r;^e  t  he  f-0  I  1  owiny  r 

T,he  ?;;'TS'»C1L  £iz»  bhcu-lo.  be  i  n  c  rt t.  ^1  tr  ^^'j  Diockj  ever 
rt  ?  '  r  i  n  i  7  I'"  r*=»c  wi  re  J  size  to  3  !  I  tcr.  l<ter  fxp©p<^icr  ct 
the  opf^r^tinr   rystent         »  '      '  ,  ^  ,  ^ 

•    ■  :  ^   ■  r  •        .  . 

b)         5?ure  tc  e  1  Loc  *  te'  ccao  Uc;  tt    swat;  ![:o<rCe^    for,-  tht=  r«/ifr.LrT. 

PUfrbf-.vf     of     icbs  r:it   16K   vc  ro'i  jp'l' j    :S  .th,L"   ^Tbi  trct'rrj 

ccjCLoi**?^   V't'  per.  uf^'^r.  ^  '     .       -    •     '    -  • 

'    *       \  *      '  '      '        ^  •  '  •  • 

c  )  '£  n  s>  St  ?  nr^  ^'v  i  th  f  i.x  e'c-h  •  eo  '  s  w^* or  i  no  cii  ^  i<  s  j  ^  o  I  «c-e\^  i  V'f'.i  S Y  b 
end  r  R  *  •  b  Y  r-  cr  •ttie   'sw*.'pp  ino  Cli     j  >?  I'rnc  kith  ^U^/'Pt  •  ^  Vo«  ' 

>1>  c)  Cn  <^y£teiTS>  v.ithoLt  sw^poino  c.i  s  k  ?  j-'"  1  f  «ur6  tc  posi^icr  the 
£{:tive  sys-tf-fji  files'  S^l'l»i\^f^  ^^^-t^L^.Mj  .v.Vk*:jy;j  ;  no 
-E'R  •  .1  Y^J>.  in  t  hP-  c  rn  tt  r/  c  1  t  e  ^  t  e-rr  J  i  ^  .^•  '  h  -  i  K  r  e  '  tc  go 
thjis  w.i  I  I         raoe  6  I  G  I   r  f  4  p'o  hs  e   t  i  ite  • 


5),  In  LEF^OLT-th*  r^xirrum  job  sizp'iT.ust  be  i^nc  rea  stay  f  riu*^^^   to  ; 

L'S^r  acc'cb^n'to  —  «^ 

=6)^ipr  POP-11 /4S.  ^yst  efiis  With  bip^d  l<:ir.  c  r -^'it'  '^^e.n.cry  j   the  LbC^Tt 
,    c-oticn.'  in     OEFAlLT  shot.  Id         u  s     "  tc  ac  s  i  t'f  cn/ 1  h       A  M  C-P  LU  S 
./•fun -t  IT  ^  sy  st;rrr  tithin  the.  h  io  h -i  of€  a^^rc  iri'oTy  ii'teo.*  * 

_  ^  K-I*  i>  c  c  f  urt\i%.toDe  r^  *  -  •  '  ^ 

f-:^        '  Vn^^'^cST  ;:,/L   eVery  user  c-ccotnt  is    /i^>nt.i  f  i  e  d    by"  a     project  - 
'/nurrb^r     ( 1  r^.^^  >  .    no,   '3     p  rcg  rcn  rr,e  r*^  nu^-tej^  \  ^-ithin  tKat  project 
(0-25A)#^    Alh  cc  COL  nt's  •  wi  th^   proj*='cr  ,  .nlj^^bte  r  V>  *  •  re  ^  cd     i  of*  r  eo  «^ 
or^i  VI  I  f  T  ^'^^i  ^"^  ♦  nc     t^s^rs  in  there  r  c  ocn  t  <;:KaV.* '  ft.' 1  J  *  v  cc  e  $  V'.t  0  I 
^  systffrp'  f  .^c  i  M  t,i  €  s>t  ^  In  general  p  r  i  v  i  I  ^  ^"^^c*  jpr^jC-lount./    shculd  only 
h>    ^avail^ble     tQ.the  sy  st  Cfu  ma  naoe  f  >n<i!  rf;b*f^^r  w  msint^in-the 
^  '  s'y  f  t  <*rr.»     ■  '  •  "  *  '^^^^--^^^ 

F,c  r  occ'nrr  co'eratigrii     Mb  l  n^*?Ci^;Hneu  '  c  cr'oject 

rrjjrrter  ^<*^f.    i.t  s     cv.n*    '   Autom^t\c'  b^^T^  .'i  n  ^  t*  1       i  on  '  ort.ji  isOdvtinc, 
p.rccriifrs  wiJT  -as  *^ufre  th«t  thi  s  '  i  s,  u'c'^  j  ect         /•*isers  rr-ay  •  c  s^i cn  - 
y  .  arc    .cif  f  ereni     project  number  tc  .Sl^bl  ^f  thc>   wfsh     byt  "t  hey  wi  I  I  ^* 
'ithcn  hav^i  to  edit  ell     unpdete     co/rt  rdS-/  f  i  l\e5^i     - ' 
•  cuiHi»<^,  '  i^nd    ^SiCI^   use'r^  cui  d^'S  Fuppilod  Oy-CIi''  t^o  ^re.f  J  rc  t  ,t^h  i  s 
fhanp^-*  ,  UserX   ire  st  rcpg  I  y  u  rc,^d  to  retaio  •.OT,o^>*ct  A^O  tcr^    ^TGI  . 


ERIC 


Ijncpr  project  AO  j  -  b  I G  1  «^wi  I  I  air  e  .p  rc^  r  ^  n.'QlVr  humbf*  r  C/**s  the 

.SI&I  ^     LihraVy;      account*        .*ccouhtf   tnO-in    ^v.i  M     contain  the 

interprets  ^o.Ptrol   fi  le       I L  t  IN  T  "  ^  >n  i  ch  ■      I  ,r;\b,e     used;  lly  1  a  I  I 

SIGI  userr  cn  thf  systerr^,                                .    .  V'  ' 

•  .  ■           .  .2a3       ■     '  ■  ■•  ' 


SIGI  M?n5»aer»s  inc  -  Version  1  ,8  .J 
Spctiorji  1  ^  c~v,;rch-7c 


P  roQ  Pd  rr>nre  r  OLnbc-rs  ^-'ibL 
of     SICl     user's     if  '^esirect 


c«in  bt-  ?^$'iijnt*:f  t.c-  Vc'.rioci 
L  c'h  o n  t  will  c  c n  t i  1  0' 
copy  of  the  S  I  0  1  i  ni  ti  t  za  t  i  oh  'r  .^t  ri  x  U  •  f^'  M  f/  '  s^c  LK* 
rn  ciift<»r*ent  SKI  cc  cunt  CiJ  r.  h^^ve  ditfcfcnt  Goti 
For  exeriipici  SJi^I  usrrs  in  account  LuOjII^  rriolrt  hav 
t>rfnincls'  set  tc  cDcrate  at  ^iOu  b^uoi  while  Users  in 
lLGsZI  nrioht  access  51Gi  over-  t^t  Iftphane'  lincsj  anr*  crs  . 
havf.  the,  t  ernrinck  speeb  tet^tc'  .1  iOu\  r^.i^c .  t  r^.^a  .^in^.J 
syst^^T^  fT^^y  "be  tervina  seve  r»  1  ^,c,i  f  f  f  rf  n  ^  r  r he  o  I  s  j  oyt  h  v^ 
rpn  -St  ^•n t^  re  CO  rr*  fi  U       I  n  t  h'«  f   t:*?'^  ^.chcc  f  V  ol  I 

s^pa  ra  t     D.rocV  a  rn'fTP  r  number  Ln.de  r  prcjeci   AO^,  ^nci 


its  own 
I  '  use  r s 
cni^  Ve t • 

r  c count 
ni!60  tc 


f i  le  . 
f  1  le/ 


1 


1  n 


e-r^h   ©crcunt  would  pci^ht  xr  o'nirf^rfnt^ 


e  "^i 
t  ud  f-n 


It  s 
c  h.  ve  ^\ 
NIT.MT" 

t  Veccrd 
9 


fpprr-ting  P>oc.r.irrs   snc  FilcV 


t 


For  SIGI   tc   coerate  correct  ly^  thf   fcll^winjg  pr9>.r*n:is 
-fil^es   nust  IcBc^cd:  .  j  -r-^-.-^  — 

In   ^cccu'nt  I40iu]- 


-nn 


SICl     «-b/C  -  T4ie  ?IC>I   interoreterj    stored  with  c  protect'  code  of 

'  -  ^   r  ;    ;  :  .  • 

ml       aIN'T   -  The   int'e  rpr^^t  i  ve  I  cc  rie  »rv*t(l^b^>  'MN;^»bAttJ   stcfrfc  with  . 
;^   prrtftt   Code  of   <56>^  ' 

^  *    •  .         '  .  ,    .       ^    ^  ...  .1 

SUKA^YtD*T   -  SuiTPory     iutk     collection'   f  i  t  tj'  c  reit  ed'^^  . 

*  MAKSl'h.BAbf     Collect^   a^'tm     I'^c  ro$s    uscjs  ,  f€r_^*^T^^ 
fforitcrinc     ouroosts*     ,  i^tVrlj:^  •  wiNtn  orctect--tuGe'^c  f 

RECCRH.B^C  r  *The  itudewt    record  ^ma  noCi<*f..trnt  'procranr.  '  Stored  with 

^    brctect     code^  of     <^^2>.    ,    If.  there-,  jre  severial-^ 
]  ,  f,  tucient>  reco  rd^J  i  leS/'on  tne  sy^tenj     e«ch   '-cbqy  *cf 

'^ECC^D  '  must  bt  edited  to  po.int'tc  the  co;iU^rrt— f^  - 
\     '      V    for  the  iccount  under  whicn   it  is  Jc«?^edi  *  , 


ita 


J  .  -  Thf  ^K>1   initrie  li  zcti  cn  aprayj  c,reate*d    by  progranr 

.       "    .      '  M'AK  J  K^T^.g^^^-      efter      KPdittnc,/   (t.O'  -  reflect  fhe 
,  recui  rtm'^nt  s  of  u£<:rs   in  t  h  i'f '  c  croun  t .     Stc.rec.with  ^ 

protect  cocie  of  <6C.>#  ^  \ 


•  7 


s 


if        '  «  -  e.  .  .    .  . 

SlClv  ^c•nr■)o^^'>.   r^uiue   -  Version  1.3.>  *       •  '  /  '   ^^^-^  ^ 


*  Section  '1  ^      -9^^*:rcn776  ^ 


'    /     *      In'^idditicn  .t.c  these  proqrc-nr^Si   three   aisk  lilt's   i^st  fxistv 
T  h  f  i  e'  w  r  ? : ;  •   •  •  * 

•■    /    '  .  .  ' 

'     -      1)   The       r.U     Fr*(r**?  Lisn   *i    c  on  tci  i  n  inr  "W-if'  l  iG  I me  ;  tcfrffx 
\  to  ^  I  I-  $y  bt*rrf  •     On     RKQS-bcSt-d     sy^.ten  f^Athi  s'  M 
non-f  i  f^-struQrtuTed     ci5k,Q?ck  pccup^yinr  ^K^5«uC^^iu^ 
i^f:-ba<fd   i^.sterrs  J  .thi  f  will  be   ^.  file     in  '  accouryfc^  f  A^i  03 

'    * i?IGI     r     n  r  s       \  f  k     b /■    "cont  c  in  i  pt    tht  rcnco  I  -  <     c  i  f  i  c 
frfrrer  for  PRtDICTlON  *  nd  .P  LA  i^iMN  L  •     un       C'^-b  a- ?  pd  '>ste(PS. 
-^his^  i«i  I  I  cccu?iy  <ibcut  qne'-h^lf  cf  ^  dis.k^Dcck  on-rirnvf 

as  a   file    in   acccun.t  .CAU  JuJ   narr.-d   »nf- 1  BoDAr".     On  .'IF^-bcfS^a  / 
'syst^rrs,     it     vill     iJso   /exist   »n  th   tti.t  n-rf  under  cccount 
.    ^  ~  •.rAn,n].     ^chco  Is.,  w.i  thCLt  {  the  f  iJ  t    r'nOlClIl/.'     r  n;J  PLA^^'I,\L. 

s>i>^^n   will   net       ve   this  'tile* 

'     3)  One     rr     jr.ore     ftudent     r^ccrc'MUtj  ca^ch  stored  unct^  ^ Jht  ^ 

^     .  SK  I  account  under  which  '  it     i-s  r  tt,    bt;  yurecJi     hnx^-'  fr^if\td  ^ 

-   -7'^'—-;  '  »bTU9FL»  set'"  /  ^C-n     RrU5-^b<sed,    ?yztm(\s  'tile?  wi'lt': 

^    '  typidatjy  b'-^  stored  o'n  the    ren^'ihJt^r  cf   the*pack  en 

.     ^  .?t»     Thf     oTUDFL^obGO    '^f o  I  f     is  •  rrea-ttu  ^  wit^    tn.^  Dr\.grcm 


1  ^  A  Inf:to  I  I  ir;c  Lib 

-n--  L.SIGXjs^iis.ta  1^^  on  c7t^]?f- rd  tino  ;kcTS'/l  ^5>s1:>rr.  br  rrfcn^r  cf  c 
pVpcrTc^"^^  n-ir-t  (ti  "UP  ^Ja  Tc  #  PAS  "  j  whi  c/i  pc  rf  on  v  •'tries  of  tr*ms,f(;rs 
.anx^  r^*tfie:M+i-r^f  ti  c^^^  "^o  s  soc  i  3t  e'o     cent  rci^    tik^^  '    The,  "UP[.4Tt" 

"  q^rccVlfri  .  *ir  k4-.sc  usVd^tc  uarf^te  blG  t  ;fr.\rT_t  ,  to  ti-rref  ^Instructions 
.f  cr-  runn^rno  "UPOaTE*.  t.*  S«,  tc^  ipstal  \  x.^  upd^t  ^/.^^Ib  p-<f>l  ^'  be  i  nc  luded 
'ivi,th  >eacX  /j";  n  .stall  a^tri  oti^  ^j'-uo5s  t:*e  p  a  c  K  a  a  e  o  ; 


SiLl  M^fi^oer^   bi*iofr%  Verb! on  1 


Section 


\ 


rch-76 


oT  £  /t    OocV  w  t  i  c  n 


and  shut -  c cjwn  a  r  f .  il>  re  ^ J  y    *y  r.d^^r 
i«     initi^tpd  t^v  roi-ntino^thfj  .\ST 
{^izl   on  ^rive  i  j   v"*na-»tbtn   init^irtinv,   frcr  the  c.c»nsol/e 
the     p/fcution     nf  c   rm^  I  I  I'TOcr^Ti   btPrV^n  in       rrr-c'nf  nt 
mf=nrcry»     T  h'i  s  proorcrr  "toctstrcpt"  .the    .ystfn^'py   rew-rirnvr  in 
fxccut'inn     ^     s  t  a  r  t -ud  ^  s  ecufn  ce*  \f  r  orn-.t  t  h  e     sy.steoin  \lis^t 


T3/  E    std  r  t-i:ip 
cont  rc*l  •       i:<t 3  rt;^-!  r 


3U  tc  rr.i  1 1  c 
v>  /  l"     >  ?  t  e  n 
?  w  i  t  c  n  1 5> 
re.^a  -on  I  > 
^  nd 
The 


stfjjt-uo       que  nc     a  sk  s   the  coeri.tor 
c^u  r  re  n  t     t  i  r^-  ^>'^  i  r^-"^     d  a  t  e  j 
t  i  rp- rho  r\pc 


cr.  e  r»  tT  cnt 


n  d  /     h/  n 


tt^w  cL  -^?t  ions  j' 
p     rc  r  ci'  'the 


sue  h 

S*>  S  t  PfP 


the 
f  c  r 


Systerr  "^hut-aoirfn  is'  cor)t  ro  H  M  'fey  .4  ►ti'rcar?rr  c«lleJ 
**ShUTUi^"j  vbich  brings  the  systenr;  t,o  «n  (roerly  hiltj  ^r^^Lfjn:' 
as  i-t  cces  so'thft  Tl  files  if^'l^J'^^n  cn  intict  ste.tt  '^nd 
th£-t  ^trT-*  systen  is.  in  at^ner^j-Dreoirtr^^fcr  the  next-stc^r^up. 
1 1  -i t  ?  ?  p  n  c  i I  t^.-^t  t  he '  sy^s'^tf^r. '  ^^  p  ^\ t^:\^cf\ \y  viV  the  "SnuTUP" 
r cu  t"i'n t  •  *  ,      .       .  *  ' 


2#r  KSfb/E   St,^rt-up  Prccedurf  '  ' 

^\-Arcly  power  tr  th>  HGP-11  s>sr,enr  hy  i n s r t i  nc  ^n1?  f  y  rn  'the 
^  *  oowrr  Switch  (  at  the  Icwer  Ictt-h.Qd  bid?  cf-thp  ntrtef?or 
consnle  )  and  rotating  -it  ciccku'ise  to  ttie  "POwER"  pcriticn. 
Be  c-irfful  net  to  rotate  it  D;rSt  this  pcsftion  to  the  "LOCK" 
bositicm  c*s  th%  console  svitcher'  u;Quld  then-be  *i  nop  t  fv^tivc  • 
lE^^Q^scle  in'cii^^tors  should  Jiohc  when^pCK^f  i  *pplird»  ^  »IS 
theS^  ^00  poti  ch»ck"that  tne  maif. j 
syst^r.  have  not  be-en  trioocd  rir.d  thi 
art    securely  fastened  t-b  t^hei  r  wall 


P.)  Lo*a  ttre 
"LuaU/RUM" 
.indie?  to  r 
-  indicator^ 

Mcht  edi   p.ress  the  -^'WT 


/^xSTS/E    ,sy-st<^/n  disk  ont'u 
switch   tc  ;^KUN"»  f-nsurj. 
is     lighteS    *fnd  the 
is    rf  f  bevcre 


,iTCt/it'  brei.l<^*/s  'tor  the 
th*^  sy^tffi   p-CfejfT  ccrds, 
ckf.ts*  .  V  ' 


d  rivf  Of  and  sf  t  the 
th,5/t   t'he*  "^'ADY"  \(Fieady) 
T  ¥fU\T''    *'(urite  f  r^tect*5. 
^  it     "WT-  PROT"  is 


P-fiioT"   switch  tc  extinpuish  Atm 


C)  reefer     to     Appendix  >  of  the   "fti;TS/E  Systef^  rtanag  e  r  »  s.  Gui  de " 
COi:  C-1  for     inst  rucf  ionf     cn     bc-i)trst  fappinc^  the 

s'yrtenPi  The  exact  proceourt,  will  oeoend  :^upon  which  cf 
sever?  I  boot«:trap  devices  is  insirllecii  and,  ^^Shether  thr 
system  disk  i?  an  RK05  disk  cartriag?i  or  one.of^-the  *P  di^k 
systems  CKPhC'ds  PR03s  cr  RPu4)«  - 


fIGI  y?narer*s  ti  idr  -  V  ^  rr  ion '1  tS  \\  f*cc,f  11 

Section.  2  6 

.D)^For    ^KD5--bc??tJ     fysteftiS     TMYi     rcLnt     thj-'     disl^\  Cc-rtridcc 
labfvlpd     "il         pick    V^int^     iri'vr   U     btt  t  h  p  V  L     L /PU  f. 
'<;wit*h  ,tO'"^U^"•'  •  fnsure     that     tr^i\  incAc'tor^  ib 

lichtedi  <ind  "wT  PROT"  is  ^  off.  -fpevi  the  ortVc^irf  un 
driv*  2  wi-th  the  -  cartridge  'f^ibfln  "ciol  Pc.ck  M .  -  thif 
orcc^durf       i^  ^unne  cc  f  £.a  ry  Rr-hr$.td     syst6rr.Si^\  *s:.-the' 

requirec  ^'''^^  «  re ''c.a  r  *r  i  ^d  .  cn  th*  sy^te^'  oipk. 

'     i '      .  •       '  ,  ,   '  A 

driy^     1     by   rcttinc  the  drive   1."*T  P/^CT"   (   writ^  ^\rc^i-ct  ) 
or!.     .Thi*^   is       conrp  ]  i  sh  ed '^by   presrinc   the     "WT  P^CT'l  ^witch 
*  on   thp  drive  tc  4icht   the^'W.T  i^UoT"  inrictor.     Only   c?rViv  1 
^'chould  be  v  r  Ue-p  ro  t  ec  t  f  d;      th<-    "vT  r'^'^C-l"   indicjtor    cn  ^'rivf 
^  f  hotj  Id  WOT  !:€  or. 


F)  In  th»  sirple  rtif-lo&.ues  th*t  fdloii  the  text  urint^cn  the^ 
ccrrputer  is  underlined  to  ci  st  i  nn -li  th  it  from  thot  entered 
by  th>  LiS^^r.  Fc-ch'linr  is  endpo  b^-nntsinc^  the  ^e>■UD^Ied 
"rR«»   (    thf   s-fre  ^.'fy  labcU*^d    ".\FluRN"'on     the     Ut  I  CBta 

^•yfcoprd  Tytlinc'  errcrc  ri«y  ho"  c  t.r  rect  t  cjj  vb  ef  c  rc   t.hi  <rt\> 

*  key  is  pressed^  by  .typing   the-   "rJ^OUT"   ke^y    once  tcr^fvrry 
erronpous  chrpacter  to  be  cf.  leted*  ,  •  ♦  " 

c 

Tc  st-c*rt  •.i.TS/t   ur>'  iritict.e   thf  fclkvini^  diclcct;C  on 
the   console  typewriter: 

.  option:  sta'^t  <:cr>  ^  ,  . 


>.NY  HtMOPY  ALLCCAT  ION.  CH  ANO--ci  -Nc  <CN> 
CR^Sh  DUMP?  Y-eS'<C*?> 


DD-KKM-YY  6-hAr-75.  <IR>     >  (current  o^te) 


^^HHJMM  <?:21  y'CR>     "     ^  ■     (current   t  i  f^c ) 


SYSTEr^  IMTIALIZ-/T  ION  PR:,u«?*k 
COKMANO  FILE    ^lAKt?  <Lk> 
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Section  2    -    ^  9-w^rch-76  ^  * 


Jext  h-^rt  n^oy  Vcry  dependincr   on  the 


.    ^FiADY  content?   rf  th*=   "M^KltCTL'^  tilt  for 

.   ERrCPY  ^'^^^mi^     this  instal  Ution.) 
DETACHING 


^  '■  Systpn-  initialization  n.*y)tr»kfc  several  rrinLtfSj  bL  t  it 
is^  como  I  ete  /oncf  the  »t?;RCPY"  proorair  prints  th«  "JFTACnlNG" 
mesiiae  on  the  console  printer.  ^t  tKi$  ocint  ts<*r<  ni.y  loc* 
in'tt  the  Cltl  isocount        described  in  Chrottr  ie 


G) 'Now  "ret  ithe  console  ewitches-  G  -  17  "oW  in  'tbe^"  "UP" 
qo5  i  t  i  cn  •  f  .  Thi'f  vn  1  P  condit;icn  Ar.JS./t''  to  atterrpt  an 
'*?5utor^at  ic  j  reci^very.  in  Cijst  of  r.. yr  t  ft  rr'^c  r*:?  h  •  If  cesireoi 
Ihr  con?  r  I  e  '  oo>e  r  switch  key  c<^n  l^n?  •  r  ot^t  eo  clcckvite  tc  the 
"LCC*^"  pfiGi  tibn*  arid  then  rtrnov^'tc,  -  This  will  Ufve.  the 
^coritrjcl  switches  inoperable.*  ^  no  scorctect  the  systenr  from 
errorsf  opner»ted  Oy  clccidently  or  oeliberatePy  nresring 
1  e  awMtchest 


comp  ut  er 


consc 


<jection  l^l  be 


V 


Tc  hcilt  the  syster*  f  o  I  I  o  w .  t  hf'  d  rcc  frio  re     describee  in 


lew* 


«     -UNOE-ft         riRCUMSTANCfcS,  ShOULU   T  hL   PRlCFSS('I»   l^E   H/LTtU  * 

■*     K.ANU.ALl  Y.   --TC   BR  ING   THE   SYSTtM   TC   >    I.ALTj     FuLLDW   Thh  » 

«     "SHUTUP"   PH'OCEDUftE  D-ESCRIBED   IN  iECTiON  2.2.     FAJLURt  « 

»*v    TO"  FOLLOW   TfHIS  PROCEDURt   MAY  LEAVfc   DISKS  AN.D   FILES  IH  * 

*     AN  U'NREADiRLft  FORM.  « 

.                                       .   •               -                            ■  - 
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SI  GlKanaof  M*s  i-iiac-  -  Version  1*8*1 
SfCti  cn  2         •   V-^c  rch-76  * 


2»2  RSTS/E   S^^i't^dp<;n  Preceoure  •      .  , 

I  ^  1/  .  '  < 

I)  Th^  RST;:./F  utiY-it^y  prcorarr  *»?hjTUP"  initiotes  r.  rid^^rl/ 
•shut-dcwn  of  tht  t  i  rre- s  ha  r  i  no  *d  roc  t  c  c*  ^  This  prccrcF  nust  Lc 
run  i.n'der  a  privilrvfd  account  ng^mbtr  e-n'o  frcrr  the  console 
tyocw  ri  ttrji,  If  the  console  tyoewritcr  i?  -Hrcaoy  lcc,nttJ  into 
e  privilfCCGi  acccuntt  ^'proceed  tc  r>tfp  ( l- )  b.^lcv..  itherwif^V 
loc  into        Cunt  1 1 J  2:3        follQVot     '  .  .    ^  ^ 

•  *  '  * 

'  '    <CPRL>C  ,       .      -   '    *  (Line 

HELLO   1/2   <Cr>  (Line  t)    f"  ^ 

*^  '  PAbSWPM::    iY^LTb'  <CR>.  -  <  L  i  ne  c)   "  ' 

JC3(S)    1    ?   3  OLTKHtn    JN:  L.^  '  Fnl      A'CK  UNT 

 *  -       ^        -   ^    

5  JOB   NU^r^Fk   TC    ATf/iCH  TC?'<CR> 
■  -7  —  —  -  —  -  -p  -----  - 

/  //  '  •       .         '  /  / 

^'    "      .  "  ^ 

The       CTRL>C"   in   I  i  ne?,  (  i )  abc  ve  en$Crfs  that  c  cnt  ro  1  s/b<*en. 
reti.rned     tc     th-e  '  r^STS/F  men  i/t  or- f  rem  the  proorum  (/nf/'^ny  ) 
•|3st  f^nt'ered*     Thi?  "mELLu  coamand  initiates  a  ./rc^in  p't 

€:Ccount^   C1j23*     If  the  Lser^^is  currrntl,>    lcv^-ce4  /'*ncth/<?r 
•icccunt^   thf   "HF'llO"  cajDma  nd ''Wi  l/l   out  rrr^^t  i  ca  I  I  y     \L\     CLt.  cf- 
th^t     sccou^nt  before    loc; c  i ric.  n n t'o  -^ccr.i  nt  Cli?].   /^s   wjth  ?>  I  i 
/pasfvrrds^  :^thf»  rystcrir.  wi  11  ./nc  t  ^j^c  ho  the  •pc'rsj.crd /"SYSLli:."  cc 
the     t^rrynali     ^nd  vil.  I  r*'^  f:u  ^e:  e  nt  ry  tc  5C  exeunt/ C  1 /?]   it  the^ 
casevcrd  i^  ent^r^d  incorrect  ly.^*. 

.    In   line  (b)*  abcvrji.  not!  ce'  chf  t    thr  £U?n/v*'/is  L^ea*  i>i 
'   sopcifvinc  t  h     f  c  cotn  t'  pLfftbcr^C.  1 1^;  * :     L1/2]   >*     If  tH^  co(rn,« 
i-s  i-?ed  b*»twt**'n  the  >  t  v^c  ;  per  1 1  cn  s     of     the    Account  nin.berj 
'*systifrr     nctix^e?  Fife  dri^nted  cut  on  entry  to  pe  account.  Us 
cf^tb*,sl^sh  l^ypfESses' thiis' steot 


B)  Start   the  uti  Ityi 


<CI.^L>C 
READY 


RUN 

•  utchA  \ 


propran  »  S.Hl  TU    »     J  follcvy?\ 


SSHUtljl^  <CR>: 


SYSTEM   SHUTDIWN  P'fOGRAf^ 


h- 


Version  T.o.i 


HtW   man/  MNU.TtS   UNTIL    Sj^TtM    ortU  T D'vW iN ?'   ^>  <CO 
HoW   ^M»Y  f-INUTcS    LtTkbtN   W>/kiUNL   .'.c     ji  G  E  S  >    1  <Lh> 


In  the  rfsoonscs  ibovej  nrcr^'rwiVP  Le  given  ^  ^rini^te^ 
to /finish  u^^•t^ci^  i^crk  ?nc  Ice  oui.  #  ^  Tht  tysttn..vill  vyit  S 
niTii't>s>  orintinc  \o  v-arnin?  f.eS:;r'iCp  f^-r^^cn  ectiye  tf-piinci 
nee  D€  r  minutfi  ^nc  wi  i  I  ther  iriiti/e,tt  tHe,  fbiJtdrwn 
prccct^ure*  li  th?  cperc.tor  knowi  tiwt  tnere  *re  no'/ active 
i^^en  "  cn  tn<^  sy^stfrru  a  r.  i  mn  ed  i  ^  t  e  Bhutdnwn  CcO  be  initiated 
by  si'noly  rfclyinc  "0^*  tc.  the   tv.c  dL'^ries   *bcvf>«      -  ^ 

Th'eVf'  v«i  I  I  now  "f  c  I  I  ow  c     nun^bc^r     ci       dvi  so  r> /'a  <^:ic':?es> 
fndinq  finally  with  the  mesi<ipe: 

SET    TC    PROClF.D   W  IT      t-YlTdr  GHUTOC.vN 


.     PLE*£E   WAIT   FOR   THE   CChPUTER    T     /  CTU  M  L  Y  /  »  H  AL  T  » 

1  ^     -  J  

yHEN    IT'QC.cSi   FREbcINt    »  CONTI   U  LL   E30T   BACK  h  U  T/L 


To  deternr.ine   if  the  PDP-11  hi^  ac  tlI^;  11  y  '  bt  c  dq^cS   t^r.a  the.  six' 
lichts  cn  the.  nrocessor  console'  under 'the-  "PbP-1  K"   Ioqo.  The 
procep$:or.i  s  hclt??d  if  thf  four  on  the     left     labeled  "KUNi'j 
"BUV"i     "PRCC'S  ^nd  "CONbrtLL"  f*  re  *  I  I  'li  c  h  t  ^  d  r  i  ilu  cus  I  >«* 


C).  To  finish  'clcrin.c  dov^n  the  systerri  sft 
.  rn  ffch  of,  th6  disk  drives  to  tht  "Lu*P 
be  stored  in  the  drives  until  the  n(-xt 
they  -  ore     tc    he     removedj  wait^until 
comes  CPi  ind  then  remove  the  disk'B  Th 
oOen     unti-l     the    ."LtJAD**    lic^ht  is  ons  n 
there  is  power  in  the'  syfterr* 

NOW  insert,. the  p6we*r •  swi tch  key*  (  it 
into  th.e  con^rk  power  switchi  and  tur 
to  thp   "lFF"  oositio'n. 


the  »LC*D/^UN"  switch 
"  Dcsit  ion*  ,  C  isks  c«n 
sti>rt-up»  hdweve  rj  if 
thp  drivL  "OCAb"  licht 
e  dri  vf  dt>o  r  v  i  Li  net' 
cr  ^ilUjt  open  urfl  ess 

has  .  been  .  ,r€  iro  v^^d.  ) 
n  it   cognter-c  Icckwise 


D)  ^e  sure  the-t.?l.te  Dat»  t errninii  t  s j  *rnd 
connected     to     the     systenii  ire  turned 
•Te'xcS   Instr.umtnt-  printers  attached  tc  f 
turned  *  off  •  * 


dny  othe  r  t  e  rmi  na I s 
off  •  A  Iso  be  <une  the 
ach  bl'G  I  t  e  r  n  1  n>  I  re- 
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it  SKI  Mfnao-er'?  lc. ide  -  vfrticn  l.tj.. 

»(  Section  3  9-Kirch-76 


f-cc<  lb/ 


Chapter  3 
Hunni  no   i  I-u  1 


SIGI  runs  35  a  u^er  prcprfrri  in  -account  C  A0>S1 3  i^tnae  r  the 
RMl/E  <  Resource  T  i  (n^-i.ha  r  i  nc  bti^r /txtenrle^)!  oo<^rctinc 
system.  Tc  run  Sl'Cls  oae  n't;st  firit*  nrVf*  ^  Ll/fi  10  nurr.bfrj 
•  siicnfd     by  tht   "RfcCOK^"  progriQ  (  Ch  vj.  t  ^- r/4 .  )  ^   cr  cr»  must 

use  cne  of  the  blGl  de/on?  t  ra  t^i  cn.  nurb  t  r?  (  lO/nurrbf  rs  .1  through. 
9  i. 

If   the  *:STb/L   systen     it     rut     /unninci     fcllov  the 

difecticns  in  Chc».^ter  2  befc«re  ^ror?=fr/mt  It  thr  sy^tenps 
runninci  proce^a  *5>  follovfJ  /  ^ 


\ 


2.1 


Checking  the  SIbl  terminal 


teltf*  Data   terminal    c^/)  ccrnuriicfce 

it         •  ' 

the   terrrine-l    is  already  in  use>  proceed  ito 
Ctherw'is«*j   fcl  low  the  steps  listed 


wi  th  'ili/ls 


Pcf  ere  tnc^  ^ 

fpust     de  tL'rncd  on  ind  set   to  the/'prcoer  ope  rii  ti  no  \tr' tde  • 


section 


be  low* 


\ 


>) 


tht.  Cfrrrinal  is  en  "Vn/CFF" 
lichts  she  I.  la     cofrie    ^n  *  ir.* 


Loci.teH     uncer    the"  front  ecr.*=  o1 

switch.     Turn- this  tc  "Cl>"*     Scfr.e  ^ 
the     smf^ll      indicator     panel     tc  the  r'iftht  ot^the  screeru  If 
this  dces^not   cccur^  check  thaf  the  tfrnin-l     power     plucy  ib 
securejy  into   its  wall  socket.^ 


.8) 


Also  under  the  front  edce  of 
switch  ibb'  kd  MLfCAL/CN-LINl:"t  ' 
'"ON-LINE:"  pos'ition-t 


tne  t  fc  r  mi  ni  I  Keyb  c  •  ra  i  a 
Turn    .this     switch     tc  tKe 


C)  Cn^^the   rear  cf  the^  terrrina  1  are  #"serips  cf  rotating  switches 


thpt   should  net  norrriclly  need 


to 


be  rr?ft« 


In 


c;^se 


troubl*i  check  th^t  these  art-   sec  correct  lyi  ^s  follci-^: 

♦  -I 

?>.^ITY  -  hfCNP      '  „  •  . 

'    DUPLEX   -   ECHO   ...  ■  .  ^ 

»■  I  *  *  , 

'      .  .  RELL  -   CFF  .       '  •  ^  " 

.    SPEEiD  -  lec'c  ' 

Us.e  care-  in  setting  the.  «SPEFO"  sw^trhj'  as  it  is  quite  easy 
to  set 'it  tr  one  side  ct  the  r-thcr  ci  the  desi  r^a  speed*  If 
this  cccur?^i  tht  messapes  on  the  screen  vill  be  iocchertntt 


ERIC ; 
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SI.&I   Mr  nar»t  r  •  r  i  fiof: 


Vc  rs  ion  1 


I 


D)  The  Delta  Di"t«  trrmin'il  cannot  ccmrunic^te  vith  fif.TS/.fc  unless 
it  is  conditioned  to  send  key  oren  sf»r.  tc  tl.*^  PDP-11#  This  is 
ecccrplished  yy  typing  "^ILLCT'S  nro  then  hcldi.nc  th«^  "CTFtL" 
^ey  down  wh  i  I  p  pressing  thf^  "r^Oui;"  try-i  tr  pit'  tTie  trrnin*! 
intc  "TTY**  rrcdfo  There  keys  will  be  found  *.(r;cna  the  dirl^. 
colored  control  keys  ahcnq  the  too  ct  the  keybcjardt. 


^  In  gencrci  I  the  ^"CT^L"  ( 
"Shift"*  'Cn  dark  functicn 
marltfdi  the  Locer  functicn  i^i 
is  being  het'd  down  while, 
otherwise  the  ls)wer  functi 
"<CT«L>hODE**'  sets  the  t*-rfr 
^alone  set^   it   to  "TYPE"  rode* 


Corit  ro  1 
k  e  s 

II 

the  f 
on  wi  I 
i  n    I   t  c 


E) 


If-  the   tcrrrin^  I   is  prept^red  t 
indicator     ranf I     tc     the  ri 
"ON-LlNb"  ana   "T T Y " M ig h t ed • 
lighted;       in    this  itpplic^t 
"*="^Rh4T"  is    licht;ed>  prejs  "< 


0  ccmrr.i 
qht  nf 
»  ALA^ 
ion  .it 
CTf<L>F-(; 

"TN^E'^T"  is:    Mrhtedi  press  "kCT'aL>IU 


)   ke  y  ccts  »i  s^  CI   tQrrn  of 
thct^'hcN/'^  two  t-uncticns 
xfcut^/  if  tne  "CTKL"  key 
Lncticn     key     is  p.res;Seo; 
I     oe     exFcute-d •  ^     (  ec. 
"TTY'»  mcdej  ,vhi  I  ?  "hOD£» 


nic^^te'  V  ith  JbTi^/l  j  the 
the     screen  shci:J^o  have 

^' "  n  ^y  or  may  .  not  be 
CQes     not     matter*  If 

u.^aT"   tc  'turn  i  t    eft.  if 

lEf T"   to  turn  it  off* 


F) 


in  th»  Texas  Inst  rumen  t  printer  c  s  ^'cc  i  a  te'd^  w  i  t  h  the  uelta 
C;>ti  T-^rminelj  turn  the  "PO^tR"  switch  tc  **CN»'«,  the  reo 
power  indicator  next  --to  the  switch  should  isiaht*  If  it 
do«*sn'tj  chfck  .thdt^  the  printer,  lint  p  luc  is  secure. ly 
ins.ertea  intc.  th'e  wall  s'ccketi^fc>  sir'^  "the  "ON -I  Hsli/CF  F" 
switch  on  tne   printer  i  s  Se.t   to  "?N-LlNf". 


3*2 


Logg i  no  into 


the 

4 


S  lul  account 


Tc.*run  Sl'l.Ii.  the  u^er^,nust  rst  <i*d''nt  if  y^'  }i  i /r./h  c-'r  se  I  f"*  to 
P?^TS/P  as.  a  lecitimute  user  of  prot-rims  in  the  |:IGI  account* 
This  is  done  by  "logging  in"  to  the  system,  from  the  SICI 
terminer*      *  '  *  \  "   ^ 
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SIGI 'Menabf  r^s  Gi^ide'-  Version  ^^'^^  ^'^^ 

Section  ^  <^-^irch-76  '  ' 


•  If  you  are  already  lcc.r:ed  into  ccrtbrit  l4D^13j  .  rrccefu 
directly  to  section  2)»3  be  lcw$  u  t/.  r  w  i  t  e  j  -  M  ocj  '"i  n  with  the' 
foll(^vincv  diilccu^i  The  text  ^rint.-d  oy  thp  conD»»ter  is 
underlined  to  di  <\ti  nr  t-i  s  \t  frdn.  th^t  cnterec  by  the  c»:€rtfor* 
EjDd  ^ach  tine  by  p>Ve5sing  the  .key  Ubeled'  "C""  ('the  sarre  key,. is 
Ubeled  »^^ETUKN"  on  the  Delt^  Data  keybci-rd  )•  trror?  (r.^y  be 
ccr  rect  e  d>  cr^*  "Cft"  is  typeai  by  ty^inc  ^*^cE.CUT."  once  for 
foch  'chpcdctpr  to  bp^  I  ^-^teH,  .  or  tvoe  <CTnL>l  (held  th^  "cThL" 
V5:y.^.dcwn  while  t-vni  ng  tite  f  ette  r  "b")  tc,ri:.->rt  the  whole  line 
ovt  r  ap  a  i  n  •  «  . 

HfLLC    ^0/1    <Ck>   ^  ;        •  ' 

.  PASSWORD  SIpl  <C^>    '  (Lirie  3)"     :  ^ 


•rTS/£  will  -not   echo  the  pb  ss,     ri  • 'L^'l  b  1 !'  .t>  D'^a  in     ft  lire 
/a)     abcv^#     If  tKe  DoS?word  is-  en  re  r^'iTlncc  r  rect  I will 

so  advise  the  user*        -  ^  " 

1 

3.3      .   -Starting   ^IGI    .    *        .  . 

Tr   start'  SIGI^  once  the  user  is   loroed  ^ntp  account  lUbs\ls 
s'irr\ply  type  the  f  r  I  I owi ng  : "  -  ^ 


,Rl'>l  rg-I-G-r^<CR>    ^      .  -.(Line  f) 

SIGI'-  VFRS^iCN  n8.3  *  * 

ETUOeNT  NUhPLf?   1523       '  Cl^rre  by 


"      Not  e  that,  the  name  of  the  p  roxr?*rn*^nt'e rrd  .in  I  i  ne  .(-a) '  i;bove^ 
i?     »niI6I">     with  £'le*dini^  »;;"  eic.n.     This  advises  RSlS/i-  that 
it  i^^^tchcok   ^fcr    Xht    prograiv     "bIGi;'     in     the     SIGl  Libx^xy 
Acccuntj   '  r^thtr  tKln   in  account  CAOj.lJ*     In   line  (b.)i  enter  the 
,  assioned.  SIGI   10  number.  '  If  the  incorrect  number  is  entesredj  an 
;errer     nr.eFsag-e    >i  I  L- be  "  tybed^  and    -cent  rc  I .  w  i  U   ret  urn  .tc  .the 
^^RST's/F  ironitor.  .         '  '  ^  ^        *  , 

Before  students  cin  -use  SiGIi   th'fvy nust  be.  assigned  e  SIGI 

ID    number  by     the     ;!'kE'CORp »  *  p  ro^.r^ m  '   (  sf e     Chapter  For 

occasicnal  vi  si  tors/'''' t  rairrine  j  "  Vnb/Gr    demonstrations  it  is 

ur,efui»    <o*'  h^v^^    sorre  numbe rs  *whi  ch  can  b^  usffd  without  oassine 


Sin   K^n^-'cr'ii  L«  -ice  -  Version  .      '        r<\r  U 


frr  thi<  ourocs^»  .  uO  non*--  ne^d'b*  jntc-r'^f!  tc  LLe  the^t  r,uv  t  c  ri  i 
autry*  ,  -       •    ,    '  ^  . 


?#4  H«  ItinG  1 


"ICI  us'^rs  •  rf-'  c^i^en  in  opportunity  rt  tht  end  c'f  e-'acn 
lorica.l  sect-ion  of  the  SIGI  proorpf^  cc  exit  from  SIbi»  isers 
are  strcnoly  urged  to  exit  frofrt  SKI  in  t^hi?  mrnnerj  i^i  ^this 
U*ves  'the  "di^t?  t.i  les  c  or  rtct  '  stt  t(  r  th?  n^xt^^tirrf  rne' 
rctuf;ns  to  LIQI*  It  nr.^y  cccasicnJily  necrr<:ory  tc  tfrdinctt 
4.  SIGI  s.esricn  tcfpre  rf«ahinc  cn^  of  the  r  tc,  c  I  r  x  i  t  ucints. 
In  thif  casts  t>Din<,  <CTRL>C  *(  holijJ  thr  "CTKL""M.y  dovn  v^hilr 
typing  t^e^  lettrr  »C"  )  will  ♦bori  tnt-^  prbcram»  An  error 
rnessaqe  wi  fl  appear, on  the  scretni  'onri  lill  Se  transffrreu  tc 
the.  printers  •  i  nd  then  ccntrc'l  wi  ^  I  j^p  returnl^  to  the  V^TS/t 
^critor•  ^ 

Ufers  who  evit  in  thv$  manner  r.oy  line  cn  rttumirc  t(^£TLi 
at'  a  later  tfnle  that  they  will  be  forced  to  reoeuf  the  <ecticn 
thty  were  in  at   the  tirr^e  they  obci^te^-d   ch^   SIcI  pro^ra-rr». 


Locoino  out  of   the  SI  CI  account 


When  SIGI  cpfrcticn,is  finished  fcr  the  dayj  or  ,  it  the 
terjftinal  /is  tc  be.^useci,  f o r  cV  non-S,IuI  funrticnj  users  rray  Ice, 
out  of  the  ::IGI  rccxunt  C40j13  uy-ensurinc  tK^y  i,re'  i  f*i'  f.oTo/t 
corrtrand  Tiroe  (  tyoe  <CTKL>C  ai^d  w^iit  fcr  tne  "Rt/DY"  response  to 
ons-ur*  'that   the  systen  is   in  cofT.manci     mccir    )s     end     then  typi'nc 
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SK^I  \^t:p?cc  ^'^  GuTOf  -  Version  1«?>:  \ 
Section  *i  V   \9-^crch.-7  6  f      -  « 


Pv.ff  19 


Chapter  4 
h'snfoing  tjif  Stbd'^nl  Pile*^ 


SIGI  nr.cintains  information  aboi/t  ecch  xsf^r  in  o  file  n^mea 
»\StljDFL«  S'l  G"  cn'SlU  Disk  L%  LcCh'  us^^r  h^s.*  T7C-C  h  ^  r-.  c  t  f  r  date 
p  lock  j.n^  th  j  F  file  in  which  SICI  stcrer  i-ta  that  vi  1  P-  o<^ 
recgi  rr  d  shoul  c  the  user  ret  urn  to  i>I  Tl  ^t  o  liter  ci  fre^  be  fort 
a  student  can  uj>e  GIGJj  he  cr  sne  ir.ust  be  a'ssioned  a  SIGI  number 
atia  allotted  a  record  drea.  The  SIGI  utility  progreir.  «^hCCHD", 
is  prcvi^dfQ  for  t  r:i  Durposc.t 


V 


^t^irtint    the  VKtCOf^i^"  proorir. 
£  I  re ^dy 


'  kocgf»c'     into  *  cccount     CA0j13j  yPro^^^u 
(B)    .below,       Othcrwisp'i     log-  in  with  tfie 
The  text     urihtec'     oy     thf     corrputrr  .  is 


A)   If  you  are 
^oirec/tjy  tc, 
f  o  I  [o>/'inc   d  i*^ 
•jn'^erlined 

coeritore     trid  r«eh   line  by  i^ressinc 

(carriacp   return).     In  c^se  of  erroirsj  tyop  "^IIBOUT-**  cnct  fyr 
'    each  character  to  be    de  leteo-j     cr     tyoe     <CTPL>U^  (hclaVthe 
'•CTRL".. key     do^n     while     typing  the   letter  "U"  )  .  to 'star  t  the: 
■«nole    line  over  ecain*  •        r    '  *   ^      <f\  ^  ' 


step 
cc  u  e  • 

tr     distinpuish     it     fro^r.     thft     ^ntereo     try  the 

t  ne     key   / 1  ab  e  1  ed     "  C^ 


I  ine  ove  r  ecain* 


HELLO.  40/1  <CK> 
PrSSWCRT  SIGI  <CR> 

READY 


(Line  a) 


0 


In   line  (?)  above^  '  the     o^jssword     «SIGI"  ;Will     not'  be 
echoed    at'    the    termini^N       If     the     incorrect     password  .  i^s 
'enteredj  or  if  ?n  error. is  rrarle.    in     efitering   ./the  par&werdj 
_f^?TS/E  will   so  iovise  the  user. 

B)  Ensure    that    "the'  disk     cartridge     Ubefed     "giGI  Pack  &"  is 
r.ounted  on  disk  drive  2i^th£t  the  "LIAD/RUN,"  swi  tch  is  set  ,ro 
•    "RUN''j     that     fhc  ."ftOY"     inxlici^tor     i.t,  ONi'and  the  "  WT  PROTl' 
.indicator  it  oVf..  -  If  Che  disk   is  QC  t  s  I  ri'fdj'  mount  ed  ino  in 
,usej'    it    will    be    nlfcessary     to     use  the/"fiCUNT-"  cominand  ds 
follows  to  ad'v.ise  .RSTS/E  'that  the  disk  ii/ivii  lab  le" 

'\.HGUNT   DK2:SIGI  <CR> 
RtADY 
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>  '     blbl      r  aoe  r'*-<.  i  liio**   7  Ve  r  si  on  1  •  ?                      '  '  -  i-c.^ 

>  /        ^/^ctisrfi  A      '         r  fc  h- 7<^       ,  , 

^             '        The  *"''t  Cl           prbrjrim    c  f^^n   '  j^-^'    ri^n     fVcn  ,  -Of*)'  ;r  rrorc 

'  t  f  rm*  nr  <    /  (  L  r»c  f  r  rV  nt  I  >  i     an-  c  cp,         ru  n  v  hi  I  r   .-^  I   I  i  ^  i  rr,  i  se 
cn  'cth^r  terf.ircLst     Tcxiciil   ecu*.   MIrvr   "!LC^•^t.'^     ic  rcaify 
th>  -f  i  k    "5;  TL  "^'F  L  •  S*  I C  "   evtn  vnilc  ct  h  J  r 'p  «•<:  (     rr  s  ^  re  i.crt^<inZ 
•the  tile*.                                                         .  ^ 

C)   Ltart   th6   "  Kb  CC  Ku "  ,c  roc  rem  oy   ty^ir^.    t^«f  I^Mowino: 

*^t"CCH'   -  bIGI   bTUlcrM   .ScCj^U  f^^h^itR           '      •  "  . 


•^uTHCfcIZ  >T  ION?  *  CD44it 


In    Mne    (t)    'cbovtj     the   'uc^^^r  rtsoGnd       ith  the 

euthc  r  i  zat  i  en     vrrd-:>     fcJIov^e'"^     ly   •  <r;(>^^    Th^  ju  t  he  r  i     1 3  c  n 
voro  wi  U   not  ^be  echoed  oh  ^th*^   Cf  rrir*  I  j    ma     if^    it     is  not 
corrrjrjt/       centre  I,     will       r^PtOrn       tc      the     y^TS/b  ncnitor^ 
(  *indi  Ci  t  e*ri  by  thp   "/E'A  0  Y'*'    resornc-c"  r^th^r     tho^n-  reino 

p55Sfd  tc  the  "RfcCCKl)*'  proprt-fr.  X  ihciC£tt  :J  Yy  ^the  "rUNClKN?" 
rrspcnre  )•  The  #ut  h  c  r  i  z  *wt  i  c$n  prccc^iurc-  ensures  th^fC 
stucirnts  -^riO  ether  jurcrs  canrwat  tntfr  the  "'lCC^L'"  nrcDr^rr 
inH  crratf  cr  rekte  PtL'c>nt  filfi^t,  lnl>  Lho^^e  ♦authorized  to 
ti,ana$,  ?  student  record';  ought   to  Knc\..th^  worc't  » 


At  this  ooint  the  "REti^KO  rocr^ir  is  avcitinp  ^  cluiv^^nd' 
froiT.,  the  u<frt  hi  the  file  "i^T  JD  Fl«  5  i»> Ccnnot  be  tcend  o'n 
di«"k  ?  und«r  thf  current  accounts  cr  if  disk  2  ib  ^pct 
rrrurtfdi*  the  pror  ri-fp  'will  advise  Ihe  userof  this  fict-cnu 
thpp  re^turn  tr  the»f*.STS/J  rrcnitort  -If  this  bhou  orcuri 
checfk  that  you  loayed  in  under  account  lAOjIDj  andrtnat  the^ 
>£iirk   cartriacc   Icbe^ed   "SIGl  Psck  ?"  is   nffuntfd  on  disk  nrive 


I  •  I  ,  '  - 

•  ♦  / 

 »  "* 

^ICl      n.'.r- e  r' s  oi  icu    -  v  e r  t  i  on  1  #  J5  •  3  ^  Hf^e  ?1 

in   ,  r«c-  M  i  no  t  h  f  v  c  I  i  d  func  t  i  cn  n^f;  ^  s  ♦    -Tn  i     f  cnct  i  on   i  ?  c  4.  I  It  c 


s   

.  '      ■  ■  ■  ■  Y 

"fffM. »   will.p'Ok  print  cut^s  tst-U'rl    tNe     vchd  fincticn 

rri|si     ^nc     will,    remind  -  the     user     rh?t_   only     the  first  tvx. 

rh*  r  *  r  tt  r r  p«f  c    r-*   typf  d     (  t  •c  t  "  ^  v  i  M   .  v  rrl'     •  v    M     *  <  , 

,  "Ht  LP ")  •      *  ,  ' 

.    Fp  taring   h(Nu  studfritsintcSIGi 

Tr\ent<^jr         ^  u   student  intc    tit    "t'l   <ybtt:rTj    rejoc^nr   tv   thr  ^ 
-  ""f^^f^Ll"  H*^'^"     n  #  ry     voln     th^^  ctnT:ni   "^'-rh^"   (cr  j'j^t  s  * 


FLK*^TICNV   FMcrt  <C'^> 


fMF'    .  TlTt  M   N'Mi:  J   LAST   r.  A^t   F.  1  ,  iT  :  . 
 ^  -     /  / 

?  DOEi.  JANF  L.   <CR>  *  ^  .  '        "        '     (Lint'  a) 

NAwr   -  Ol  L  I  J/ L.  '  (Lin^tb) 

C;  ^'F  I         V   l.K^N):    Y  ' /c *  (Lint  C) 


S  IUDL.>iii  S  i(  I  NUMLtR   IS  10^6  '  (C'ine  dOJ 


Ip  line  (rO  .bcvej  "RFCOKb"  acce-ots  ttu4er>t  n*<nie5  of  up  .  to 
72  rh<ractcr«  Ir-noth.  Nc'rre?.  "^I'ono  cr  th^n  ^2  .cha  ract  exs  vn  I  I  be 
t  runcr  tMi  f  nH  «  nrssc^oe  wil.f  t>  typ^d  t.c  kvrn  the-  urer  o,f  'this 
fact.  It  i?  'irrrjcrtant  t  fnter  the  rcudent's  l*st  nane  firstj 
"f'^tur^  ve  r<:i  cn*^**  of  tKis  propr^n  will  nrc  vid*  for  elptiobirtic 
lirtincs'  of  stL-ifTte'.ana  their  *?IGI  nur^bf^rs^  /b*  sed  -  cn  t,h€  '  ^ 
r.^i'Cmnti^n  thot   thf    |;^t  ncrf    is   f.^rst;  •  ^ 
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*  \  '  ^  • 

In  line.  V>)  tht  n^in.F  is  l?chOf  to  *  I  l(  w  thr  u$^r  tc  chf ck 
it>  cPf^  the-  V  Mof.  (c)  recufs.ts  L.i.*t  th^  i^^r  ccnl  i  r  n -Hh^  t  the 
'frrr  if  ^rrsprpct.  /  •nsvve>r  '^thpp  th^n  "Y"^  v-i'M  returiT  i-^t  ust  r. 
to  ,tKf  "^^.^;CT  J  r<'"  •  qc^rryi  sc/tHvL  *•|•^  o<*iTt.rcn  :'c^'  n rMtr^^ 
The  rpsr-b'>se  "Y'^  FPt^rs  the  nanr.c  r-p-*  or^^icn.^^  >  oKI  ntrberi 
whi'i^'h  is  Driht'fct  'in  line  (r),  Thi*  nrrber  nu*  c  bf  t$ec  ,t:o;rnter 
?'lGlf  or  tc  modifv  thir  stn^'ent'?;  re  ro  rr^  w  i  t  h  he  ,"COK''tv:i"  or 
"OM^TF"   fonctic^^  in  tKi^   prorrAr:,  ^  .      ^  . 


5^11 )  '^c  n  ^('p  r  ^  ?  C I  i'^  <   -  Ve  r  rior  1  t  ^  e  ? 

Section  V-'i^rch-?^      .     •    -  *  . 

Thf    inU-i':!  -^i  a  f  cc  up^  i  r.  ^iG!   p  r  c  v  i  •*  ^'-^  *   .n  oc     rt '^n  i  t  >•  fcr 

<;«'ucent?.  to  chfcl'  the  spe  I  Mna  ^cf   t^^^ir  ni=riP<?»  '^^hould  o  ftudfht 

:t  th?t^    nil     cr     h^^     n^rre     i  i;-     ti  c.*;of  1  I  i     thp  "CfKKF^Cl" 

funCt'Vch     r-^y          uVeri         Tr/r»rt   tne  c  tir  re  c  t 'T-i  rp^l  M  hl   intc  the 

%       "  '  '  '   ,  .  * 

ri^lFT'lLN?         hP  CT-'  <C  .  '  .  . 

ENTef.   SIGI   •Nt'h'BF^  ?   1Q><  vC^^>'-  ,   .  •    ^'  ^. 
 —  —  ^ —  — 

—  -    -  .  "  W*'^.  ' 

EHTPK   CDK'^ECTEO  NAf^r    KiU^W  i   I'tSr,  FlhiJT:      -  . 

<f>.?TUf.r.>  ' /LCKE  .IJ-ILL   LihVt   IT   df>:  C  h/^r  C  t  u..  •  . 

?  •  D'^'P:/  J'M^"  .1  •   <^^<>''  >  '  •  ('.'(Line  ) 

'  '   *         \     ^  ,  .      :  '    ^  -  *         .       ^  ^  « 

-  N/r^P   -  OCEi  JAIV'  L.  ,         -        c  \CLint  ^c) 

r -   , —  ^     ,  « 

CC^RfRH   (  Y  f     'n?  Y   <C«>  '    •  <Lind  cj) 

  ~    —   \  '  L-l 

In   linr.^Ci)i  the  name,!?  p  r  i  n  t  ?  H  t   is  currently  storto 

'Jn  thp  ctuornt'*^  f.ilf*.  If  thf  i^t'^r  vi  r.hc^  •  tc  I  c?ve.  the  ncj.'ft 
iiptouch'di  pj\fS'Si'^c  the  "•LTIJHN'"  ^  ?y  m\ \Y'\^  oTt  the  rtCL^ft  ana 
r^t}.«rn  to  th^  "FVriCTICN?"  qurry.  In. -Tinf^fi- ) j  the  user^retyoes 
the  narrf  in  its  c  r  r  rect  vd  rmt  Jhe  orour^xfr  then  j'e--echc^s  the 
correclfd*^  nJirpe  fcr  a  final  cKeck  jn  ljnf  Xc)j  aqd  asKr>  the  user 
.tc  confirm  tbat  il  we  f  I-.     Any  c-hs.wer     cth««^r   "^^an     "Y"     vi  I  I 

lc<.ve  th<»  criqip.J  han.^  unchcnwed*  Tht  re  £,DCn£eM^Y"  vill  cayse 
thf,  orccr^fr  tc  repl.-'c*^  th^  pV^^vioi-iS  ^n-rr  f  i  e  I  d  vitfh  the,  nev^  one 
jurt  frf*rf^d»  "^he  student  *  ?  .;5ioI  nuff^'Jer  r^fr^inns  the  rfc.fi.e'<i: 
^efcrf.  .    .      '  •     ^     *  /  ' 
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'  '        "*  ^  ■  ^ 

/4«2«A       D**  If  tin'c._?tudrnt  files  .      *  .       '  ' 

^UI  fil',5.thvt  *  re  nc  lonr'»p  i 'r:^  o.f  cite  reco  ye  ppo  i  n:i 
r^^.<  c-jf  npri  tc  '  ncv  $tudfnts»  This  i5  accofr.c  hi  sh<*a  with  the 
"OtLETE"  functicPi  cs  follows:  .  .  •  ^ 

  V  '      .  ;  ^ 

.   '   CKTt^.SIGI    M'T^BLn   ?   1U.S6    <.CK>      -  . 

MAHE   IS  -  DOEj   JAINE   L.         »  .  !  (Line    o)  ^ 

'    rbLFJb    Thl^  ^ILf,  CV  .OK  N)V   Y '  <.  C  v  >      *  (Lint  r) 


u 


\  The   n«rTc€>  i  s  <^  re  i  ?  ted  with  the  'il^I  rturb^r  i     ty-ped     in  line 

(c.)     tr  ePFurr   thrt  thf   ccrrPCt    r^^L^i  i  r.  rf-'fj'    r-Hetrc#  .  it  tne 
rrc'ponff   in   lint    (tO  "t^5.   "Y"  t^ht   fcrr^  c^-leiec'.       An)  other- 

rf^  cr.Q^  c;^ .  wil.r  If-^vt   tn-    r^icr^  .int  tctt 


At2»,^       R^^sttif.      piOnst  r*"  tion  fi  IfS  ' 

'^IGI.  nurrbr  rr  1  throuch  9  .  r^nr'Jta  f  c  r  cjerr.cn  ^  t  r^.t  ion 
purpcsp^j  end  ne-^d  nct%  bf  initiilix'ed  with  the^"cNTER"  fincticn 
b^f  cr>?  ^bei  nt  ^sta%'  Howevf  r>  after  l??  th?/  be  reset'  ixr  ' 
nrv  user  wi  t  h  -th  r -'IkCSET  »     unc  t  i  on  j  an  follcvv:  (  , 


a 


F'UMCTFON?  rfSfT  *<C^> 
DtMCK  NUM&tP?  f  <CR> 

ST^TU'S?  3.<Ca>*  (  line  a) 


the^  ri^rr.dnst  rati.o^  file  ?eltcten  will  i:t  r-et  fo  the^  ttc>tu5 
entered  ;;t  Mpp  (a)  ab  ove>  nd  oa  t frcffi^  si  mu  I  it  eo'^  rt  udent 
^{^c^  vflu'PS  weichtinocj  ocruo<.  f  i  cn  f.  3  I  rer  oy  .  ^'e^  nj  <!tc«)  will  be 
1  ns'e  rte  n  into  t  hf  re  corn  ^f  re  ou  i  ^<  "rc  t  i  on  ^^^^  be  I  ov* 
drscribtJ^  th^ ,  rre#«nina  cf  the  ficht  status  levels  ^^jKl*  This 
function  oifferF  frorr.the  "OELETt'"  f  unc  t  i  cr.  ,i  n»  t  h**!  ^^^ce  &  nof 
^fffct  the  ftudent  name  (which  i  .^Jv^y.r  "DLM^NSTRa^T  icW^O*  X" 
for  a  deijicnst  ration  file)  cr.^he  qurub^r  (which  i  r  a  Ivays '  in  the 
V?npp.  1   tn.  9  fcr  r  d'=trr.cnf  t  rcti  en  file)* 
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Section.  ^  9-rt>rch-7e         ,  * 

A  •^•6      Li  r«t  inc'  active  iftc  crdr  in-i  ita^cot  ruTbers 

^        "  h  E  C  0  r!!^^^^^  f^l^^^cc^n  e  r  r  1 1  lirt^j     cf"  *»ctivt 

?IC1  rrcordst  Th'r  cur  renpTv<»  rr  ioh  cf  inr  prcrrrfnr  only  listb 
fpccris  in  numeric  ord(»r;-  Utcr  vcrri(jn<i  ».ill  iricli;oe  cr. 
rilphaHetic  fistino  i.t-itur^  ^:^s  we  I  I  •  it  'i<  i«Toort<nt  thot 
st'^'OTit  n^r*^s   tr    ^nt^Tfi^    hjt   r.^      ,t  i  r,<  i  .         tti'^i"   t  n  *      I  r         t  i  c 

lift   fi;ncticnj   vhrp   in^^t^fl^^'S   v  i  I  I   u  a  rV       r     ct  I  y  • 

/  -  .  » 

e 

Tc  ^^f\er^t^^   '    listino  cf   cll    rc^crjs   cCtive   in  the  '  itudent 
rpcc  rri  fi  I  f  J  o  rccF'rr  i  s  fc  I  lews:       '  * 

Pl'T    rr^-LlNE  AND   TYPE    <f^ETlPN.^  TC        /  K  I^.  L  I  ST  I  Nij 
f\PF   <r^KL>^   ^T    A^iY    Ti.HC    10    .mO?T   T^-r  ll^iTTo 


/ 


The*  i  net  ruct-ix  ns  rrintf^d  above  '"^ut^Tr  W^^t  th  libt  is 
beina  .Drociuc^o"  ^n  p  har^^i-ccpy  tTiriPc  \s  ?ftch  as  th^  ccnsoU 
crrinter*  Thry  Mcv  the  user  tc  ocsition  '  rhf^  oaoer  ccrrectly 
bp  fere  Beginning  thf  lirvtinp*  If  Tcr  iPy  rf-r*scn  the  listing  is 
abcj^tedwith  the  <CT''L>  C  ccmipc.ndj^  cont  rr  I  ^ill  return  tc-  the- 
^STS/C  ^rnonitori  r^nd  the  uspr  will  h:^^v*  to  restart  '»KECCi\u"  ar 
-de*?:  c  ri  b«:  H  in  ^^tctirri  1^1  rbcve*- 

The  orintPd  list  i/i  1 1  contcin  ^?ch  ^ctivr*  user's  n9fp(-  and' 
ISIOI  It  nL^fnbcrj  tbe  date  LItl  was  first  uspd  (  cr  "NEW"  if  the 
student  b?s  had  ^  ix\^  creetedi  but-h^s  net  yft-"  been  cn  toe 
system  )j  the  f^nte  riGI'v-ifiSrliift  u<'t'c|;y  the  studentj  aria  the 
"ST/'TUS""  rcunti  which  i  nd  i^c#4t  '  h  c  w  tt.h  ch  of  ;1GI  each  «=tuderit 
h^s  9efn#     Yhefe  <)rf   interpretfc  >r  falUvj: 

STATUS  . 

*     *  0  -  Nfry.   stbdontiWho  h^  s  'oev^r  b^f^n  rn  ^.IGI 

2  -  Feen  Intrc#     -^nd  Value?   only  * 

* 

?  -  •v-'^er  'IntrCfi  Values^  4Pd  Lccatt  only 

k  -  Seen   Intrc»i  Vi^TueSi   Lccate*   cn^i  (  c  to?  re  cp  f  y 

•5  -  Seen'  Intro#j    'Va  lu€;Si     Loci'tti  Ccrrpar.ti  ^nd  Predicticn 
on  I  y  ,  ^ 
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Section  4  -    ,  ' 

-  Seen   IntrCi>  Valuesj  Lccuttj   Ccn.Ocf.'^j     P  redi  c  t,i  c  n  j  eno 
P  I  snh  in*"-  only 

*'  ^\  *  •  •  '  ' 

,7  -  Seen  •  \l  I,    .^-'rts  cf  th(    systen>  inclucin^  :iti||itrt7i  ^nri 
is.novi  irrf^.to  return  to  any  w^.rts  rt 

^•2«7      JJhi'ckiTc   rrVh«r  of  fret    recor-is  rtfr;im*nc 
'  *■ 

,  The  f  lihc  t  i  cn'y"F«CF.E "  lists  in?  numonr  cf  fr^-e  rtccraj> 
ren^ininc'in  the   SIl^I  f  i  I  e  '  "3T  Ub  FL  #  ^  1 C  "  ^         ^cl.lrvs:  . 

Fl'NCT  I  CN          L  <Ch> 


5'      ?87^  F»Fr    ^fCC^OS  ftFhAiN  ■     ^      .  ' 
 ^   —  — ^  —  —  — '  -  ^ 

70T*L  FiLt    ^.I7F    IS  4CGu 

 ^  ^  ^  —    ^  ^ 

A*2»8  .  .Sfirchinr  f /  r  studort  ncro<?  / 
% 

pf'plyino  ^*^f>rrH"  to,  the   ft  net  ion     cu'ry     vill     imtiote  < 
r^orch     for  ;*il  «^*-i:;:^ntt  vith  ^   <;p  cc  4  f  ie U  rt  ncn.ci  fclfcvvs:^ 

'  '  m 

Fy^NCT'IO'N   SFif^CH   <C!^>  *  .  ' 


>      -----  ^ 


This  d^rr^nicinri  wi  IJ  initiate  a   se-irch  for  <il  t  students  whose 
Irjct     noPf  s  '  s'rc     XXXXt,      Fcr     this,  functicn     tc  work  orcotrlyi 
rttdent  namfs  mu^t  h\  \  ho\/€  been     trt/^rcH-  with     tne     larf  name 
firrti     ana     must     te     separatee  by.  iiny^irft  cr  'rnddU  names  of 
initials  by  either  a  rpace  or  commit* 

i  '  ,  '/   .  ' 

Runnin<5I(-lfromftECDKL  ^/  ^ 

Controf  c&n  bf  oassed  to  «SIGI«  Hi  re  ct  ly  f  rorr    "RECORD"  by 
sijnply  rPSDcnr*inr'*tc^  thf  » FiJNCT 1 0^l ? "  query  with  "Sltl  ^Cn>"*  ' 
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'*:ectior  4  9 


/♦•2«10  Pvitin 


fcntrcl  ccr 
by  .r*<pcnHino  V( 
vi  I  I  ac  knew  |pdC: 


Hi*  rth 


-  V  f  r  V  i  ^il  ^^  •  <  i  ^ 

-76'^ 


t,f^^  RcCOFC'  Proc;rnif 


the 
thi 


"FU.NCTinN?"   qut-ry.  vi'th   »rj|jlT  <I>v> "  •/  . 
by!  re  f  I  y  i  nq    "kE     \ "  ♦ 


tc  r  -  f  ronr  /f'<hi^CK*L" 
3/t 


r 
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.Section  S 


r  «•  1  on  1  •  y 


Ch<pt^r  b 


T hf  re  ^  I  wey  ^  i  St  s  t-ht  dcJ.  ^^i 
or  no€r;2tcr  6rrcr  I  I  tr^st  or 
SIv  l  '^ifk  Co  r  t  r  i '-^f  6  r  J  cr  rf  thfr  r  ;, 
Th€  cartrior^  Ichrl^^d  "nifl  P?c^  > 
if:  run  with  thp  v  ri  t  p-p  rot  ct  cpti- 
p  rotf>ct"<^ -"^  fron:  r»jrh  ^rrorj^»  lis 
drstrfy<»H  it   r^r  re r  r* ?ted  **  by 

o  r i  c i  n f  I   ^ i  « r  i  h u 1 1  r  n  .p ? r  k  >  ; u ?  cp  ^ 


bi  li  ty  ^h;  t-  r,  hi  r< 

cvrvrit-  v€j.rr 
i  J  / '      j:  y  t  c  p      i  s !« 
"  •   '  m  cn  rv^s 

cn»*^nc-bUaj  atnC  set  i  S:  nrrrrplly^ 
in  f,pit'^         tni  ?i   i^t   shru  Id  b<, 

cr  r.y  1  nc 
c  r  i  b  (  in 


wwt  t<iturt 
;>q  rt  i  c  r  cT  the 
c  *  rr  rid^e • 
ifk   ''rive  li 


di  rc-  c  t  I  y     f  rrn     rh  t 


no 


h^tf  i 
r  (rhf 


ithrr  thr  "VT^^t 
rn  sk   ci  rt  ri^ 


'  y  an  be    p  r c t e  c  t f 


cys  tenr   f  ^r 
Ube  I  ed  *  " 
y     the  wri 


ncer^t  ton?  • 


r*c  Lire     w  n  t  r 
r<"<rfrd?i   u»hich*iV'   upd*.'tf>r'  ^v^r>  t 
prter'»r'     or  rXtoGnt.  u^^r::  HlCIi 

th^     rrininri      r  i  f     ife.wt  i  f^n     Qi  ck 
Afcj^rru  I  f  tec     s  ti'<^<"-n©^  ^^^ata  •     To  pr 
Hic^i  theni  it  ^t  n^CT5s;*ry  tc 
wrrkinc     "::I6I^     P<^ck     u".       If  th 
c  vc  rwri  1 1- -n  J   the    only  dctc  Inst 
^tuci^nt     rneccrd  fil*  sincr   th»  Uf 


I  ri  :i 

w  I 

it 
w  i  r 
<)  \/ 1  H 


condition?  c^n^*roticr.  of  a 
is     probably    #^di>cuate»  If 


nc  rrrJ* 

orCLr  foirly  frccbently 
oftrn* 


e  vo 
vi  11 
t 

I  er  k 


<  f  ^  f  c 
r*c  t  f  r  t 

1    F  vC  k 

.  '  nt- 
c  >~  rfi  0  t 
n  u't 
0  ^  d  t>  c 
r  i  c 
rK  i  n( 

c  if  u  n  L 

u  t  r  i  <  n 
Con 


•  c  t  von  J  •  c  $. 
t.^'.tf  n  *     n  ^  Q 

tf  f  tij  re.«- 
?  "  r  r  n  t  V  i  n  s 

V  iti*'^(.  nt 
•vr    r'v  ^'  n*-  rc 

I  C  V  s 

u?t  ?  b*^  c  kup 

oic  copies, 

c  opy  i  r,  d^  ct 
thi  t     *cl^df  c 

0[.)     VPS  fTidC^e 

V  V  t     I  fc"t  S  t  C 

r     rh  ows  t  ha 
i:»e  .  nene  r«- 1 


rivf_ 

CP  ,  c  r:i  ve 

'  f  tiider. t ' 

t'tc.  f^rcrr 
ot  I  I 
f  cr  t  ^  1  b 

rf  'the 
rcyed  cr 

1 0  the 
•     undt  r^ 
n T  i-     c  e  r 
t  t  rrc  r  l 


f  d 


r>ort 


for  fT^urh   thf-  ScfP^   re^ascnr,   it    is  . » ':;v  i  sc r     to     rrcintain  c 
backun  cooy  of  thr  f^'STS/L   *^ysten  disH   crrtridoci   ro  th«t    it  will 
^nct  ''b<»  nerer.sary  to  repeat   the  entire   fyptcn   aeneriticn  prcc^ss 
?hoi.*H  thr  wprMnc  copy  b<»  corrvttod* 

^•1.1       Crea'tiho  ?  backup  copy.cf   thr   «;LU^fnt  til^s 


The     di  sk     cart  ridge      lebt  l^d  "Gi 
schco  l.-soecif  i  c     f-TGI     text     f'remes  ( 
rchcnl   )>  ind  the  stud'^nt    recoro  file* 
c  hi  no  Pi     '?r\rl     §^     Cf*n     c  1  wf  ys   ot  recovi. 
P;«ck  ^"-which   Wi  p  created  vhen'oISi  ^ 
recovery  orccedure  is  aes-cribec  tn  s^ct 


cf  th 


^  up 


The  «;tudpnt   fil'Si  howfveri 
StCIi    ipod  th^   bi^cki'r  CCCX 

on  "<^ICI   Bi^ck'up  Prck  B"  ruc-t  bt 
r»h<uM     it     be.   r^fecf^rry-  to  r^^fcreir^tc 
student  filf  frorr  th=e  backup  copy 
sctTvity     that     h^?-    taken  ptpc/^ 
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s  ine  e 


GI  Pack  B"  contains 
if  tr»ere  are  any  for  this 
The  t^xJL  frarpftf  do  net 
rea'TrofT  the  "SIGI  coCkup 
f  i  ri't  installed.  Th.e 
i  0  r  !>  •  1  •  2  b  e  1  c  w  • 

'^v-e.ry    t  ime     o     s  tcder^t 
t   5tu'<{^rit   fi  le  fr.#int»infd 
cd     f  ronr     time     t  c     tj  re  # 
bhvv  .  w-c bk  i  nc  .^c  op  y  c  f  t  h=e 
wi  I  I*  ncjt  be.  ^were  cf  any 
the      St.  backup  cop/^wasi 


traOf     Thi's  bcckuo  corits  cf__fi'it    ^tid^r.r     fil       rh^ulr  rr.'^o( 
often     tn^uch   tn-tVcl^tcc  riucr.   i  ti    let   if         ruit  if    r  f  r  ..t 
In5t^'l'f-*'"?on«  ni^.'^t   ccns iv'trr^iisin*.    )'Hc^c•^t    "f   th'    btt^tnt  file 
one  ^     4      V  '^^^  1       n     the*    b  <rc  inni  n';  i  .    p'*  .  i  *  y  i  (  '      rh  i\.       ( cCu  1  e  < 

To  uoq^tf    th*^  r*.  ckLp  ccoy   cf    tne   sLurtr.  t    MIfj     ^rrct^tc.  cS 
f  o  I  I  o   ^  : 

*  )*  If     K^"Tt/r     i       nrt   rtnninoj    !:  Ih  ^    Lhc   '  .rtctiov    in  r^tticn 
ir«'^   to  start     t^.f     sy^te^     Lpi  f  h  r     r./ft^rr     irV  ,-lrPrcy 

nmninci  f^niur?  thrt  no  j^tud^^ntt  «rt-  c  i;r  r^nt  ly  ,  bjint,  SIG1« 

r  )   rn?i  r       t  h  -  t     ♦•h  r  -       r  ^  .  r,'^  r  t  r  i  I  t:  *  1-m\     "  ^  i  ^  I   ^  c  c  i  ^ 

^rcun  t       cn  d i  r  ^    1  r  i  v^--  2  i  u  i  i^'  t  n*-   " l  "     -? ^  i  t h     ?^  t     t  c 

*"*UK"     -nH     thp         T  PP(T"      in<iu't<.r     Mf,      If    oibi  h^L^bf^tn 
runni  no  i  this  v  i  I  I   c  I  rei^ay  tt  t  h  t   c     e  »     !  '  th  i  s  disk  'is  .net 
t ,    «  I  re  *  dy  nount  rd  in  drive*  2  y   it   w  i  I  1    c-*   r  e  r  <  s     ry  t  c  p  cunt  i  t  i 
•.nd  v'h^n  tb     drive  "RDY"  incn^cs  tr  r  -  ceres     e^j     to     issuf  'the 
f  o  I  I  c  w  iVir   r  c  rrrr;  nd   (  ^f  rc  fr  any   ^  c  rc  '^n  c   )  :  • 


^^OUNT       ?.:Sirib  <Ck> 


The  "HCU^f"   comrrand  .advi.cps     K*,Tr/["     th«t     the'   diU  is 
cv?  ilablefcris^-.  .  , 

C)  If  the  rt  rif  ^  e  labf  l^a  "M  P<  rl  '^i:  ,sti  1  I  .  ncunted  in 
driv(  1>  cet  thr  4rivf  1^^"Lc>  D/;  u'! "  quitch  tc  "LOAC'S  Wcit 
until  thf  driv'^  1  "Lm  >  U  in  d  i  c;  t(.  r  ccfr^*-*:-  on  (cbout  1.rrinute)j 
and  th»rr  rpfrcv^   th?  xsrtridQ^t 

Hot^  that  tiip*  cfert  ridge  l.^of  l»d  "TUI  Park^  A"  is  the 
CNLV  ^irtride  -u^-'-'^d  ty  t  h  i"**-  .  =.y  s  t  r  rr  th4.t  can  tt  rcfrovco 
without  ffrst  i<:cuinn  the  "iTJCJ^LUNT"  ccnnr.cno.  This  ii 
bP^i.L«:p  it  i«-  not  -cru^ni'^^ci  accrrdinr  tc  »-hc  '^.^TS/L  file 
^structure*  nut  r^-.ther  eccor-rHna  to  r.n  absolute  block  syrtpfr»« 
fverrcval     of  ^  P»c\<  -  P"     without  tht  "D^SMCUNT"  ccmnrsndj 

while  •STS/c  is  runnino*  wilt  result  in  trrors  next  tirre  the 
di  $ K  ^S  rount  rd •  In  t  h<  t  Cc  •  th  ^  "CLl  > "  corrmand  v  i  I  I  ,.,hc>ye 
tc  is^/ifd  (  spf  the  RSTS/F  LV^Ttf/o  t^.n^.Ler^s  Guides  ftctinn 
)•  Hcwrvf^*  di  sk  s  'c«jn  be  r  rrc  v^  d  i  f  t  e  r  R  ^T  S/ £  "  hr^i  betn 
$topped  with  th-r^  "SHUTUP"  orogrci:\^s  Lec  ?use  "SHUTUP"  cisniceints 
c  I  I   di  r  ks^^bef  r  rfhaltincthesystem. 

0)  hofrrt     th**  .  nicK     c^irtidcf      Irb  f  l^^^i     1  ol  -.ccf  up  Pack   -e^*  into 
dfivo   1.     S.rt   thf   ^«LLAD/PUN"  Fwitch   tc   "kUIi"^  rfiC  enlire  that 
•  ^thr     "V'l  PRi.T"  ipdi'Cotor  if  cffV     It   "WT  PhOT"  is  on^    turn^  it 
off  by  pressinc  the  "WT  PROT"  switch  cn  .firivc  n 
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F)   If  net   ?lre<.cyin  *  cc  ou  nt  C'it  i*1  j  j   I  ^     into     th-t     rccrunt  is 
f  <^  I  low?::  *  . 


Hf.LLG  in/1  '<CK> 
'PASSWCKf'  I  IGI  <CK> 


(l^ine  c) 


*       ^    ^c.Ucys^   thr-   i,85rvcrc  "  ^  U  1 "   in   lin     (*)   wilt     net  ce 
tchf^ed  at   the  terrrinrl. 

F)  Kow     f.dvi?e     p     5/ C     thwt  thf   disV.   c    -rivf  ,1  Ik  ^v.ilrLle  by 
is^-uinp  thf  "*^'CbNT"  corrnt?nd  -tcltc^r: 


MOUNT  LHl;Mr,ir  <t:-> 


'$  there  is  rlv^ys  a^po  bi  I  it  y  of  rrpymc  the  vrcnc-  way 
(frcfT!  the  backup  copy  tc  the  cricin*!  )  if  th'?  ccTin.^.nd  in 
st^D  (H)  b^lcw  i?  ty6^d  i.nc  c  r  re  ct  I  y  j  thf^  workinc  cocy  of 
*"Siri     Pack     6"    op    drive  2  sh'ou  Id  ncv  te  h  ri  t  e-prot  ect  e  d  b>; 

Pf^GT"    .switch     tp     lioht      the  "I'l^^RCT"^ 


prrsring  the  "VT 
i  nd  ic*?tor  cn  c^rive 


H) 


Mm  the  DV-rerr->n^  "BACKUP"  oy  tyoino^tnc  f(llcuin<:  dicj4roLe 


RUN  ?fcACKUP  <C^>  ^ 
FILE   bKKbF  VLi-S-^i' 


(Line  r) 


0K1^<DK?  tsTUOFL  f  SIG/S  (Linf  b) 

TKA.>s'SFFr   Cf^-tPLhTH    XXX    bL0C^3    lis    1  FlLf.S 


fl  <CT?(L>C 


(Line  c) 


In  line  (eVabove  note  that  r  dcllar  sign  is  typed 
before  the  o/ocram  narrf  »EACKaP«  to  acvi<;€  RSTS/t  thot  this 
program  is  i^r  the  sy $t rm  li b^?>r^  account  ^^  s21  s   raatner  th#n 


-SIM  ^fn^pfr'c  Cci^^-   -  Ve  rsior .  5.o '"i},  •         -  !•* 


in    thp     ^in     cccoi.nt     C^OjIHt      *In     lih^  esp^^cirslly 
c^rf.f(i|   to  tyrv   th''  crrrrc'nJ  *s   Svrvcvi     i_c     ''♦V' t     copj-irr  Tl 
proceed     irc.n    Viifk     7!     to  ji       \f    f  - 'th\"r^  th%  r  ih*   cthfr  v-c/t' 
.The  rhcr#.cttrr.  '  t  tlif»  end  inrtn.ct   ";'^CKlr"   co  cv^r^Tirc 

the  pr(>vicus  b«:Ckuo  copy  , of   "  STiJUFL  * 1 L  " . 

Th*^  •  h.cl<«jp  .  oroc<»5is    ficY      Tf  oui  re       $e     r^H       rri  nut '^.s  * 
.o^^oendini.     ih  on-    rht  -'si7t    ct   thf   Ftuc^-rt    fi  lc»     »^»Ci<l'^"  vill 
tyot    cl  t   th"^"  rr  r  {.  I  *  rtTyp  p^f=^s  i^c     <.'h*r,     /  i ri  fhf  .j  j     f  c  M  cv  ro  t>y 
c  nr>t  h  ^  r  >  ;  '*   r  ic  p«     T  y,oi  nc  '<  i T  r  i.  t  n i  5«   -^o  in t   (  ho  I  rt  tti  c  ^  c-  > 

Ubelpi  "CTRL"  oc^n  whilr  tyi;inr  ,the  1 1  >  r../-t  "  \  v:i  \  [  rettjrn 
t^e  Lfcr  to  tot'  T-STb/h  frcnitor.      '  '  . 

I)   NOV   dirnc'jnt   tff   b  ^c-k  cd  '  oi  s  k   on  rriv     j   i-iti,  the  Covr.ro: 
.   •'f  aDY  ^  '  '       .  :  , 


Th(    "L  CAu/ru       ?vntch  (n    -^ri^ye     1     t  .n     now    he     ftr  to 
'-'U|_o;niij  And  vh'n  th€    "LCAO"   inciic-tcr   li  v\ i  tht   "  -  i  G I   b<.c  k  up*- 
Pack   P"   c:=3  rtf^<i  r'c  F  Cr*n'bf  refnovpd     ana  -r(t-(jrn«d   -to  ^tC'rage't 
beckuo   , dirks  ^hcHa  be  cleerty  r.i'^rKta  <' *   <;i.chj  i^nai   shcu\xi  be 
*<itoreri  whrrif   tjirrr  i  s 'nc  chaxice   tnr-t     they     vlT    be-    *us^c  .by 
yfri^tik^   for  ctbff'DUrpO£e<^». 
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Secti/n  5  *     '  <^-"orch-r6  ■ 


"•SIGI  pAcJ  l'*^  ccnt*inf  the  «?cht/0  I  -  ;''oc  r  nt  PrecicLicn  <  nu 
P  Ir-nninc,!*  inf  c  rir.iticni-  ?.r\6  the  student-  rf*ror*i  Til*$t  '  ;)hot'lG  tht 
wc.rkinc  ceo/  of'".?IGI  P<?ck  H*^  bt  C0iT»t  uruf-  blp  Ur  t3r>y  r^^^^eopi  it 
ri3>  bi*  recre^tfc  cor/inc  the  rontents  rt  "UCI  t>f,  cUip'  H^^^dC  k  b'l- 
ortc  it»  "SIPl  Hr^^ckup  f^i^cl^  itielt  ^shoulc  nc  r  re  Ls.^r  with 
r  It:  li  be  wr  vf  r/  :  ."th  err  it  c  I  wg  r  y  the  &inr  i  r  that  the  (rr-r,*  e  r  rc  r 
(-pfV^tor  or  h-rcii'ripp  -  thf^t  df  f^t  rcy -'^  ^\r<  LopKin-'i  C(-^.y^  would 
rieVtry  thF  backun  a?  welU  .  Theref  ore  ti^MF  b^.ckup  is  CnL\^  f'^ed  to 
*m^ke  new  wcrkin^.  *cociest     To  ic  th'itr  prccftT  cs'tcllovvs: 

A)   If  P.ST*sy>t'  i  J  b  ;  lti*di   fo  I  lor  t  h     i  nr  t  ri  rt  i  «;or-   in     s  ^  c  t  i  ^-n-^  •  2  • 'i 


"  to  V  Ft2  r  t.    t  h  ' 


J y  s  tenr» 


If     f<d^/r     ij      rinrin^'j   tc.-l  tJif 


•    inct  r'Jctiorii  •  in  perticn  tc  ht  It   i^s   »»n  •     t-hen    a     i  thf 

"COM"     f'w'^tcb  the     con.puter     cor^^cl'  nMtcn   reX  i  f^icr  tc 

bring  the  syst'^r  to  the  "0^7  ION:*'  cuery*  *\  . 

B)  Hount' "SL'^I  fhc^  P'»  intc'driv-  ?n',  "Jl^'^l  ^rCKUo  r.ck-,  t" 
intc  driuf  1»  ^et  th.r  "UC-^Ai)  A' Ui\ "  rvitcTif^s  cn  bot.h  crivts  to 
"PiJf^i  end'c^t  HUT'J^f^Of"'  on  df^ivt  1   by  ^ressinc  th  e     ill '^DT": 


swi  t  cl^^^on  ♦th  1 1  drive*     wiit   f^r  the^^LY"  indicajtc  r  tc-  Tight 


'BE  SUfrr  T^AT  ORIVc  1  CTnTMn^o  T^f  B/Ci<UP>aCm 
>Nn   TH*T   DRWt  1    IS  1^>,I  T  t -P   c  T  -  r  T  c  J  TC  P^uTElT 


C)  L'^ad    the   ".-^^HLLIN"  Droorcm  vitn  thf-  trllcwinfj  di*Tocu<^  xri  ^tne 
crnsojp  ty-oe^riter:  *  '  - 


UOPTION:   load  ^<C.0 

LOAD  PRfGftAMr   ROL*LIN  <CF:> 


"    ^OILIK  VXX 

n   DK2:  /K0<0K1  :/WL/VE 


ccnsoLjIe 


D)  Thp  "•QLLIN"   rrutinej  V'i  I  I     b<»     ccmplfteo    when  the 

-^.riter     tttJ^44^^  #moth^r-  "S"  iioru  indiCc^inc  that   it  if^^rea'dy 


Wor4i  nev  c'cmrrand;  At  thi,$  point  Sf:t/ the.  drive  1  "ir^DX^UN" 
switch  tc  VLC^O»i  snd  .wh  e-n*  th?'  "LOAO"  indrcc tc  r  ""coTrte &  on  ^rf  • 
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?ItI  M;n?cf-r's  I'Uyij-       Version                      ^  \'  '^iV/ 

Section  f  9-*^crch-7^,  ^  


the  "SIGI  toCVL;j  f  <x  k  ^X^Jfr.  'irive  1 
stcr^^tM'      "Uv.l     r-.r}'   1^'   i  n^Ti  ri  V  ^*  ^  now 


rrin^Ltf  cr  rMTcvt? 
4  n-^     mtL  rn-     i  t  to 

con*'»'tinf  r   ccpy  cf*  the  b4.cki{:  oac^.s   .  r:^  .  i'^  1  rrcreticr.  i.n  be 
P^c(r,.pH     by     rrttinf    the    "L  j\  i»cL:  /'<  ^  lT  "   -'vitch   cn  th^    ^criS(.li'  / 
F'^wit'ch   reg'irtt^r  to  *MALT"j  arvi  tnfn  etc  rt inc.  1 1     sFCtirr^  7*1/ 


/ 

^(C).  ' 


»!IC*I   PacK         f  ont  5:i  nt -^a  M      ch'^^  cr)^t     t  rar  t       l  xcepi? 

thr<>     c'^rryinc   ^chcxff^t^^t:  \  ii  c   in  t'C  rip  ^  t  i  cVc     ^^cu  1      t  hf  .  v  l  rk  i  nc 
crr>-   of    this   riisk  ^^crne   up.us '.b  I  {•  .    it    L^v    i.     rrrreacf-^  ^-^v  r  ..k  i  nc 
Pf^K   crny   f  p  cf.   th'      i  s  t  r  i  1- ut  i   n    >-rt'  "Ml!   \y .    Ti  Ol^r 

*r^"«     Ncv»»r  u<^=   the  upc^it'^     .iitk      rc-r^     n/  /th^r    ^th.n  . 

r^f'^kinn  r-   nev^ccp)'t"'  '  ^    .m;  /        "  '  ). 

A)   If     RSTS/^     is  r..  Itedj   fcllcv   tr,u  i  ns,t  r  i  c  t.hfns' f  n  .tccticn 

to  f.t^rt  thA     5y«:ter.r        If     kST^;,-  iM^^ni'/^'    Trilr,  li-c- 

inst  riT  t.^oni      in'   c;f'c'tion       ♦  ?   t.c   h 1 1    1 1  >.  cr.r  tJ^^^^•   i  M'if<  th. 

"COfT"   svitrh  cn  tht^^  ^cc  vout  i  r"  crnn.  \      --.Mtch^  rcciittr  tc 
brine;  the  systf^rr  to  th  e -**'0P  1  tON     ^  OL,e  ry  «          •           .          ^  . 


"P)B>  »^c»  nt    "SIGI   P^.ck         into  cH-ivi  "  1  »   '  nr   "   Jbl   hPivMi  ll-cN-.f/*" 
into  dfi\/^  .'^t   t\^p   "LOAfZ-ij^"   sv-itchf?   enXi^x-th  o/'iv^i/tc^ 

"CJMN"^   .Vn^  Sft  P'^^^^T"   Qfl  c^iv     ^  ^y  yr  r £  i  nc^C  b  ^       T  IROV' 

switch  on-  thit  crive*     ife^  for^fhe   "f^DY"   indicator   tc<  licrfl 


cn-*bcth  drivf'^t 


i  ^  SUr.Q  T^-^AT   u^IVt   2   CONTaI^A  Tri    o'^CAT^"   P*CK  - 

,  AND   TH*T*DRIVE  2.  IS   u  ft  I  f  t -PAO  frCT  l  0  TO  PHuTFCT 

'km     THE'UPDATlr    CCPY  rt       ^/CIOy^'TAL  cFA5U^Et 
)(M  ,  /  *  .  .  - 

^iifi^.f^^iiii  i'^^ii  ^ii^        ^  ^'^      ^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^  . 

X 

C)  LOsri  th-  "RCLLIN"' D  rog^ra^n-  with   th**  fol  Irving  d  ia  I  og.ue  *  on  tHe 
ronrole  typ^writert 

J 

I  '        •  ' 

n  p  T  1 G  N     L  c  >  0  <  C  ^  > 
LOAD  Pi^rCI^A-M:  ^RCLLIN  <y'^> 

'^OtLlN'  V  XX  ,  , 

n  '  OKI  :  /F'"<OK?i  /WL/Vfl 


mil  ^cnc<^er»«  bi"iJf  -  ,/ f  r&ian  1  •S  #3 
ffCtirsr  ?  9-f^.'i4:ch -?  6  ^  / 


'A 


r 

i  e  IL 


D)  Th^"^  »"^LLLIN**     fcutinf     will     be  ,  Cbff.plttfd    when  the  console 
writer   retCrrn*'  <^rothfr  sicn*  inaicrtinr   thet   it  i?  reacy 

fcr-'-^  nev  ccr^^rcLt  **t  ihib  point. :$ct  rht  urivt  ^  "Li^L/RUN" 
switch  to  "L1'J\">  3nd;^h*n  the  "L0>0"  indicitor  comes  "on  in  a* 
minutV  cr  sci  rrmove  thV  "SIG.I  Ci^k  CA  -  C'lelNAL"  trom  crive 
2  and  return  U  tp  stof^g*c»  'JSIbl  (^5ck  a"  in  -drivy  1  new 
cnntc  inf  a  copy  of  the '  or i  li  n^  J.  o*CKi  ann  SICI  oberctic^n  cen 
"^he   rf  ^-iiPr.fjrj  by   cf  ttipp /the   »fc  N  A  B-L  i-/'01T  "   switch  on  ' 

to  ^*ri  ALT  "  J*  ann  '  th  tsr.  <=turtinc^  .jt 


switch 
(Cy. 


req  1  stj^r 


the  r cnso l£ 
section  2#1 


Storing,  tlj^f 


?IC.I   rc'se«TGh,  dc^t^i,  f'i  Irs^ 


FdTxSI&I  f  if  Ici-tri-eJ   i  nst /l  t  a  f  i  on  ?  ONLYj   SIGI  n.??  i  n  t  ?in  Si  in\ 
addttirn     to.    the     student recc  f^d  .  f  >  I  eSi  t  we-  Jidoi  t  iona  I   fcrrr.s  of^ 
dat#  for  thf  usf  cf  t.he  SlOl  devefoc^mf nr  staff*  at  ET5^«""  /  rr.ctrix 
file*    pcDra"'    "  31-"  ;*k  Y*Da        cC  c  ui?^u  Ut  ps     sumrT.ry     dc#ta  ccrtii.b  I 
.9  tuoent  s     i  nc  I  ud  in<.  such  recst-ir?:.    fS   ttie  nurro/»r  cf'minctc?  SDfRt; 
ir     each  Portion  rt  iI(U>.tho  numbt  r  o1  tir<<?  th^e  VALUt.S'p* 
pUiycdi  'and  the/l'iPc.     *       •    .  • 


T 


Inadditionj  for  a  random  ly-?c  I  f^c  tucf  s^irple  vf  ttuoents 
SIGI  -f^l^eeos.  fTorr  corr.plft^  record  fnp  oftrilf^c.  ar><slysis%  These 
ere  rtcr*d  on  th*.f>;Ftem  disk"  in  files  idfntiliec  by  thf  ^-tudent 
ni/frt^r  (  w^  do  net  record  thf  stuctenx»r  nirr*?  ir  these  files  -  , 
only  their  nurrpfce  r  r  so  th  ry.^a^re  Cnf  i  aent  i  i.  I  )i  and  with  the 
exteTisicn  "tSDT"*  Prriodically  these  files  and  the.  "SLnARY" 
file  need  to-be  n^oved  frdm  the  s/stf m^iifk  to  the  diita  cclection 
disk  surplied  by  ^JSi  ^  * 

•  A?  a  suoc  esti  oni ,  this  process  "of   '^D?i  1 1  no  out "     the-  system 
disk    c'ucht    tc    fcJ  lowed  at   least  once  every  week  or  twcj  so  as 
•not  *t:o  tie  up  too  rruch  of  the  sy  St  erri  d  i  s  k  s'torag^e*  ^ 


MM 


This  SECTION  /PPL-US  GNLY  TO  ^IC^I 
FIFLu   TMAL    I NSTA  L  L  A  T  ION  i  * 


•MM 


\ 


MMMM>tMM'MMMMM)tMMM*MM>l«MMMJ(MM«9fJOH(|^M)UHtMKMH 


A  ) 


B) 


Enstr?*  that  .  RSTS/b\i  s  up  and  running*  If  it  is  notj^tollcw 
the  procedure  in  ^-ectibn  2»1   to  st?rt  itr 

If  "SIGI  P^ick  A"  is  mounted  in  ^riv-  Is  set  the  drive  1 
"LOAD/RUN"  svitch  to  "LCAD"i  and  whfn  the  "LQaU"  intiicator 
comes  or*i  ooen  the  drive  ocor'^and  remove  th*:  cisjc  cartridpe# 
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rir  I       r?jq^r  '  ?  ^  t  uTOt'       version  1»8«'^ 


C)  ftocmt    ^th-f"     cT:  -  iisK     ccrtridqc      l^oeUd    "^itl   u^^t*  Gii^c"  in 


th^^t     "wn  PR(T"     IV     off    -on     Hpivr     1»        n  t  until  "tTCY" 


D)   lf^ycu*ar\  clrt.Hy    logced  into  rtcount   L43^1j   -  *»s  >cu  voul: 
he     if     ycv     h'c     jurt     run     Mil   -  t^^^  r.  .zc     (f)     tUo  u, 

f'^'hfrwirf  \   lo''     in.rc  ''^crount'      l/^^jjIj     ri-t'h    ' -thx^  trMUvin. 
*c  o  [T  r   n  i  s  : 


■p^Sfw.c^g:  nri  <CR> 


-t )  $fie'  orncesf   cf  rr.cvino  tht,Jota   f  i  I  e  i,  frcn  thf   sy  ste  rrr'  cji  £  k  tc 
kh^     FTS'    datr     risk     if  unccr    -.Dt  oi' c  t -1  r  cnntrri   of  o  rrccr.ni 
c^llfd  "S';D/.T>".     "un  this  oronron  l.->y     tyoinn     tne  folluwinc 
,   ccmrr.rnd :        -  ,    .  -   -    .  • 


<CTRL>C 


READY 


RUN   $SD^T>  <C^> 


SDATA   -   '^.ICI   OTA    CACKUP  ^YSTlK 


D'Thit     oroarafT        I  I    /low  'run     fur     iCvf\c-     »^\iniitesi     the.  tinic 


Thit  oroarafT  I  I  /^ow  rui 
d^Denriinc;     cn  nrv  fPony  files 


nq     cn  nrv   fPcny   Tiies  ne^^l  tc  bf   n.oved  frorr  thr  jyst'tn 
disl'.     When  thf  coe  r^^^Lt  i>cn  .i  h   ccfPulPttdj   it  will  tyoe: 


?IGI   LATA   STO/tAGE  etrKPLETfc 
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SH'I  Har)?cer^s  (i.idf  ^-  Wrsion  'l.^.i 


Now  s?t  theiariVG^I  "LCiG/RLN"  s^v^itch  te  "L-LAO"i  -  rC  remove 
th^     PTc     disV   wbrn   tne   "LOU''*   indiCutcr  r/or  ^  <-  C'lJ^     I  n  i  c  disK 

.    -  fHouJd  be  ^trr^c?  in  c    Sife  pIcKc   wh^^i.  net.    rcrujMly  *  invclvfc 

*^  in  the  backup  orccra     •         '   *  ^ 


J. 


V 
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S^ic;tion*  7         '9-|if  rch-7o 


1  .J^ 


Troub  U-shc  ct^inc 


This  chaoter  (^ilt  linr?.  sor»€^  M*Ke  ty  bPtjrci^s*  cf  prob 
EtcTtinr^  up'  ^bls/Kj  in  urinr  tiK'  t'WTnrin^  hj  .^nd  in  iisi 
In  case    r>i  rfvi.ev  th-c     ^'n^trn'r  ti  ons     in    th,e  p 

section     ot     thV  ^  n.- I     tc     bf  '  t-ur/     th^.t       ?lTp  h<c 
ov'erlockedi  ana  thrn  reviow  the,  notes  in^thi?  chapter* 


lenri  in 

r  ft  ip'^nt 
net  bf'c  n 


7#1  •ST?/^    :trrt-'jp  Dprpjptri 

In  tbp  bcctrtrcp  op<^riticns  rcouir^'c  \^  section  ^r.l  (Di  be 
sur^  th^t  thir  ^'ddresr  s*t  intcx  th^  rvit;ch  rfci^ter  ^ctuall> 
trans-fers  tc  thf  "AOO^^FSS"  bt**  <  thf  top  row  of  indifdicrs.  cn 
thp  rorrpt-ter  ccnsclJ*  )  when  thp-  "LcVd  ^ODPtlS?:"  fvitch  is 
r:jpocr#.H,  If  tr?  ;  c^id  rf?  f  'riot  s  nt  c  t  r o  «^  f  t  r  c  cr  re  c  t  I  >•  i  5Ht  the 
"FN^f-LF/h^LT"  ^i-^tch  to  .".H*n"  cind  t^:pn  re  s  r  '  "  i:'T  A  .\  T  »  1  c 
initi?*lizr  thf  crccri:Kcr«     fnen    r'*rr>-   ctt?  i-^l  (C)« 


3)   if  the  panel   ?vitcht-F  on  the*  prcce  ^5.cr 


an    -noto  seem 

funrticninq>  Lure^    that     tt>c^  ^^witch  » 

'rottft'=^'i*  o=^SLt  the  '^FCUt^"  Dositncn  «.  n  J  •  intb  the 
position^     vhirh  would   in*ictiv^tt   th«   p<.pel   control  s. 


tc  <ft  be 


If  th^  boct5Ltr«:c  orocest  in  sect  ion*  2*  1   (C)     does     not  cause 
the     "CPTinN:"  cuery  to  be*   typeo  ou  i  on  th«?  ccnsol^  ^^^'^ir^'.* 
check  tc'be  ^^i-r^  tha^t  disk  criv 
in^ijt;  that 
indicator  is 
off* 


rrive  &  is   set   tc  "kUN"^ 
op;     «nd  th^t   the  drive  iJ 


i  1  h  *i  5^  t  h  r       T  S/ 1   s y  s  t  t  m  'd  i  s  k^. 

that  -  the  dri  ve  K   "«^0Y  " 


"k^T  F«OT»  indi  Crtcr  Ms 


Q)   If  th*^  problerp  in  p^ragreph  (C)   joovt     uersist*6i     chrcK  th«t 
'     the     console     t:fpewriter     "hCOF"   switch  is'^set  to  "LINE'S  end 
that  the  "BAUO*  switch  is  se.t  to  "1G0"f     "^-Iso    be  .^surr  thit 
""there     is    p^oer     feedfnp  up  to  t^ne  rol  ler  from  the  pap<fr  box 
b  e  I  c  v:  •        •  .         .  . 


E)  If  it  .-?opears  th  ct  ^commands  frcrr  t  h  e' conso  le-^^ty  pev^^ri  ter    ♦  r^ 
not     TPCognizeHj   ^or  if  stranqe  char^iters  a>e^choedi  b,e  sure 


^ehat  the  keyboird  "SHIFT  tOCK"  i;,  ncc 
set  .when  the  srrall  red  indici^tor  cn 
th*?^  lower  lef  ^  corner  of  the  ke,yb,oarc. 
LOCK">  press  the  "SHIFT"  key*  « 


set.  "SHIFT  LOCK"  is 
the  "SHIFT  LOCK "  key  at 
i  s  on.  '  To  c  lei  r  ":,HIFT 
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SIbj   Minaaer's  tuir^f  -  Vc- r  i  ion  1  . 3  .'3         .'   ,  P,  ce  3fe 

Section  7         o-^wirch-?^         ■  *  •         '  » 

•  •  ♦ 

?t2  ^>IGI  Tfrnrin'il  problems  '  ^ 

 '  .  . 

A)   if   thp  DeltVc   Detc   teririncl   cicec   not   roirr   nn  u.hTn  the-  »:N/CFf", 
,    switch  is  set  -to  "O^i'S  check  th5t  tneocver    cord     is  ststea 
Tirrr.Jy     in     th^  w?  M  Dcv.fr  socket*;    Aisc  check  tnat  t-t,  <?  ether 
end  of  the  Dcv,er  cord  is  firrrly  p  I'l.-cgp^d '  i  ntc  -th^  bacx  rf  thf 
Delta  Oats' terrin.  I*   is  it   ii  dft.ch;hle   it  thsc  enc  oi'u-JI, 

S)  BHt^fitr<»  that  the  0,p  I  ta- Dc  ta  c  nn  t  ro- k  twitth-s  on  tne     rr.V  cf 
the  t-rmins  I  "?re  set  as  'o'i^sc'ri.beo  in  section  <.1  (C). 

sure  th.t  thp  est.?,  connector  'tc  tne  tjxdem  or  null  mcdtm 
box'  i-^  firiT.I>  in  olace.  M  J.c  b<  ?urf  t-h'-t  the  connecters 
b-tv-e-n     the     ^( \ti     D?t?     terminal-    ana  the  Tex^r  Instrument 

•  onntcr    are     *l(     firmly    in    olace*     c-na    thit    ^the  Texas 
instruT.ent  printer  is  plugged  in»    '  f  , 

r  ' 

D-  Be     fUff     th-t  the  "  LOC  >l./OK -L  I  .vu  "   nitrh'n  the  front'ct  the 
Dp|.t5  Data  terminal  is  set  tc-  "Oi\-LlhF"»  •  ' 

^f:)  If  stranc:e  rhcp^cters  art  echo^n  o,n  ^th<*  ur  lto  D^t:     tf  rn.;ina|j 
be     sure     that     the  "SHIFT  LLCK"  i.s   not-,?rt.     "^HlfT  LOCk"  is 
set  if  the  irr.k\,\   red  inoicatcr  on  *:nc  ';luCK"  k^/  at   the  left 
^k<*yboard     is     cot       It     m=i>        re5,et  by  pressing  the 

Hpvino  "^rHlFT  LCCK"  sfrt    ^wi  I  i  ^clfu     ortvent    '^SlGI  'frorr 
recognizino  the  numeric   keys  C  it-w/iil    r^c^ivp  the  upoer-cese 
rouivalcnts  inste;^d  )j  so  check  tnis'if  ''k    SIGI  user-^can't' 
^seerr^  to  rpake  any  acceptable  resptnse.  ^ 

m  ^        '  ^ 

F)  Tc    comfnuniccte    with  RiTS/fcj   t  h  £  ^Je  1 1  ?  '  Uata'^ter  mi  ne  I   nust  be. 
in  »T-TY"  mode.     It  i^  in^'TTV"  mode  if   the'"TTY"   indicstoT  i's 
.  [ight'^H     cn     the  ^  srr^  I  I     indicator     ;)ane  I   tc  the   richt  of  the 
fiQ,r«ien.  -  On  occasion  -  esoecially  ^izfr  ^ome  forms  cf  errors. 
;<n'd*  ,abnQrmo  1  prcgrsm  ends  ^  the  terminal  will  not  be    left  in 
"TTY"  Ticde*     It  vn  U  ,then  be  necessary  to    put     it.    in*  »*TTY" 

•  r.ode  by  hcldinc  down  the  "CT*L"  kty  (  l^ft  side  cf  the 
Keyboard"  whi|p  ores.sinc  the  "KOLF"  kfy  ('secono  row  of  dark 
cont  ro  f  key  s  7«   *  .  - 

7mZ  SIGI  prob \ems  ,  ' 

''^^'"^^^r^  systems  GNLYj  a.  procrom  namea  tChE  CK  •  e  xists  to^ 
kakf-^eenera  I  check  of.  the  SIGI  system  in  case  of  troubles* 
It  .ensures*   that  th^  user  is  logged  into  the  correct  account 
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<  account  C/^bilj  that  tne  roauire-d  ^  ^Ibl  control  Ti^e^^ 
f-xiFt  yher^  tn^y  <i  rf-  supposfo  tc^j:  -'ol  th<t  the  reou  i  rxJ  uisks 
*  re  in  oJrC«'#  Thf  state  of  "  S 1 1  1  ?*.<^  r'S  crj'vjrivt^  >  iv 
rcheck^r!  '  autc-r*  t  ic»  I  ly  •  :itCc»u;;t  "iKl  PoCk  a"  is  .net  « 
'f  1 1  e-/:t  rue  t  L  re  d  disk^it  c^innot  tt'che.c^td  .  ut  cma  t  i  c  c  I  I  y  ^  f  no 
so  /b9  '  "CHETK*^  pro'prc;(r'  crints  ri.  t  a.  check  lict  fcr  ^hf 
ope ri  tor  to  fcllcw© 


To   run  "tJCHfCK"   type. in   the   fnllcvin."  ccrrr-c^nds  : 


<CT'^t>C 
^  r  /  C  Y 

♦"UN   i^ChU^^  <CK> 

CHfCK    -  SIC  I    SYSTil^    CHtCK  kCUTINL 


VE-RSUi:  1*1 


Tb''  "CHHCK"  orogr^inr  wi  II  no^.  orint  cut  c  ne  cr  mo  rt  rrfSSc-gesj 
pointinc'  out  r^ny  Drcblem^s  with  ttie  L'lC  I  files,  or  the  st*ite  cf 
the  ^UI  _jisl'r»  Tnt?  checkout  rroce<'i;  ir  corrbletf  whin  the 
p  ro?  r  *'fn  c  ri  nt  ' :  ' 


^ND   Of   riGl  CritCK 


9i:  aD  Y 


B)  If  n^I  ooes  net  seem  toib*     respondinp     to    teyfcp^rd  inputs 
'    cofrertjyj   check   '^ShlFT  LOCK",   as  ^escribei  i  n  rec  t  i  on '    4  2  (h) 
ahovf •  * 
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Questions  about  har  d.wa  r  e'  f  o  r  SIGI  sho,uld  be  directed  to 
diaries  Ehrlich,  .SIGTI  Computer  Director,  '  Educa.tional  Testing 
SerlTlce',  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08.540,  or  to  ,your  lo-cal*  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation   sales   office^  ..  .  ' 


EMC 


Copyright   (c)    1977   by   Educational  Testing  Service.. 
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^SIGI  is  avail^able  on  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
PDP-M  series  of  computer  s  under  the  RSTS  operating  sys^tfem;  If 
you  are  interested  in  converting  SIGI  for  a  different  computer  or 
operating   system,   glease  contact   Educational   Testing  Service. 


RSTS  i-s 
can  support  a 
to  SIGI.  The 
BASIC  (BASIC 
availabLe  thr 
com  puter-assi 
programs  ava 
Physical  Sci 
and  Computer 


a  general  'purpose  timesharing  op.erating  system  whi^h 
large  number  gf  simultaneous  activities  in  addition 
a v^a liable  programming  languages  include  extended 
-Plus),'  Fortran  ly,  COBOL,  and  RPG  II.  Software  is 
ough  Digital  fo^  adm  in  i^t  r  a  t  iv  e*  d  a  ta  processing  ,;3^and 
sted  ins,truc  tion  •  There  is  an  extensive  library'o'f 
ilable  »for  ,use.  by  students  ^  in  Social  Science, 
ence.  Business,  Mathematics,  Statistics,  Engineering 
Science  courses^  '  . 


Section   1   describes  a 
interacts  with   the  system. 


SIGI     terminal     and     how     a  student 


Section  2  will  help  you  to  determine  how  many  SIGI  terminals 
would  be  requir.ed   to   fully   serve   your   student  population. 

Section  3  outlines  the  W^rdware  required  for  typical  fofur  or 
sixteen  terminal  RSTSL  systems  that;  could  be  dedicated,  to 
prot'idlng   SIGI.  ^  *  ^ 

Sections  4,  5,  and  6  describe  the  resources  that  would  be 
required  to   add   SIGI   to  an  existing  ^RSTS  system.       *     ^  . 

Section  4  outlines  the  amount  of  disk  storage  required  for 
S-Ipl'.        •  '  -  , 

s4<ition  5  ,describ6s  the  computational  load  that  would  be 
ifnposed  .qn  a  system  and  how  thi^.is  likely  to  affecft  system 
performance.      ?  •  .  . 

Sectio^n  6.  dis-cusses  the  in  ter  f  a'c  ing  and  communica  tions 
opt'ions  ^  tha  t  are  available   fo'r   SIGI  terminals. 


.Co^mputer  jequipment  models  and   prices  cha^nge   constan  tly .  The 
^figures     given  here   are   only  intended. ^s  a  guide.     Please  consult 
your  local  Digital   Equipment   Corporation  sales  office   for     up  to 
date   information  on  model?  and   price.s.  '  ^: 
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SIC  I  Terminals  i' 

,  *  # 

a\  stijdent  'using  SIGI  interaxJLs  'with  a  -CRT  terminal.  The 
compiiter  Ypresents  and  mapipulates  text  materials  on  the  display. 
Student  responses  are^  ind  icated  by  use  pf  the  ten  number  keys* 
(0*-^9)-  and    the   Space  bar,   which   is   lab'eLled  "NEXT". 

Each   CRT   terminal  "is   equipped   with   a     printer.        At  certain 
"points     in     the   interaction   the   computer-  will   au/tomaticallj  print 
the   contents   of   the  display..     At     othe-r     times,    the     student  can 
request     a     printed    .copy     gf     displays     ft)r  Jfu^ure  reference.  A 
Voluntary   print   request*  is   sTgnalJLed   by   the    *period     key     in   ^  the 
numeric   keypad,   which   is   r e- 1 abe 1 1 ed   "P R INT" .  . 

Since  there 'is  a  printer  with  each  CRT  term: 
.copy  is  immediately  available  and  students  fr( 
*the  printout   while   using   SIGI.     The     printout  tl 

reteives     is     the     only   record   of   the   details  of 

and   it   is  bp      to      the      student     to     decide  whetl 

counselor   should   see  it. 


nal , 

the 

pr.in 

ted 

quen 

tly 

refer 

to 

at" 

the 

stud 

en  t 

the 

SIGI 

s^ss 

ion 

e  r 

or 

not 

the 

The    SIGI   software   wi  1 1^  f  unct  ion  with   terminals  that   are  no't 
^j^^jfe-<juipped  •   with   printers  but   the   system   is   not   nearly   as  effective 
fo^^  t^e   student  without   a   printed   record   to   refe»r   to.        Too  much 
fime-/  and    information   is   lost    if   the's^tudent  has   to   stop  and  make 
^notes'  of   w)^||||||^has   been  p^esented. 

^         When  a   print   is^;*r  equested  ,   the   information  is  printed  from 

the     memory     of      the   CRT   terminal.  ^  We  do   not   have  the  capability 

(in  either   hardware  or     software),     at     this     time  to     share  one 
printer   for  \several  terminals. 

TermiTi^ls  that  are  s^t  up  for  SIGI  cart  be  used"  for  other 
activities  when   they  aren't  being   used   for  SI'GI. 

In   order   to   present   a   large   amount  9f   information  ,and  |.  still  * 
have   ,  the   sXudent   interaction   proceed   smoot^hly   the   SIGI  t^mina 
should  be   operated   at   120  characters   per   second     (  1  200     baud)  -o^r 
faster..     Details   of   the  ^lardware   required   for   this  are  discussed  v 
i*n  section  6.  ^  ^ 

The  SIGI  software  as  supplied  supports  the'  VT52  terminal 
manuf  ac  tu,red  by  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  If  you  have 
comparable  teriirlnals,  and  you  want  td  modify  ^the  SIGI  software  t*o 
support  ^hem,  contact  Educational  Testing  Service  for  detailed 
requirements   and-  modifi.cation   information.  * 


The  VT52  is  an  i^pper-and  lower  case  ASCII  CRT  terminal  which 
displa^ys  24  -lines  of  80  characters.  Each  character  is 
represented  by  a  7  7  .dot  matrix  with  a  P4  phosphor^  for  a 
legible  white  on  black  display.  Two  models  ai^  available:  The 
VT52--AE  connects  to  the  conjputer  or  mod'em  with  arr  EIA  interface, 
(J^ind  '  the     VT52-AA.  connects     to   the  computer  with   a   20  m-a  current 
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loop  i^nterface   (see   sectio*n  i>   for   interface  details). 

.  '  The  VTXX-KA  printer  interface  connects  the  VT52  to  either  a 
serial  EIA  printer  such  as  the  LA35  or  a  i>arallel  high  speed 
printer  such  as  the  LA180*  T^his  interface  does  not  provide  a 
delay  following  Carriage  Return  which  is  required  for  the  correct 
opei^aition  of  many  se  r  ial .  pr  in  t  e  r  s  , s  uc  h  a*s  the  Te*xas  Instruments 
733.  *  '  ■  ' 


The  LA 35   is  a  30  character   per   second  impact 
uses     ordinar}^     pin--feed     paper     and     prints  upper 
using   a   7  X  7   dot  matrix.      It  should 
interface        (LAXX-K.G)     for  connecti 
interface. 


printer  which 
and  lower  case 
be     equipped     with     an  EIA 
n     to^    the     VTXX-KA  'printer 


A  complete   SIGI   student   station  \would  include: 
terminal,      VTXX-KA  printer   interface,   LA35-7CE  printer 
'EIA  interface.     The  purchase   price   from  Digital  would 
and     a     mainte.nance  contract   would   cost   $44   per  month 
figures) . 


VT52   '  CRT 
and  LAXX-KG 
be  $4,765 
( J  a  nua  ry  '7  7 


If'  the  180  character  per  second  LA180  printer  were 
substituted  for  the  LA35,  then  each  student  station  would  cost 
$5525  a.nd   a~lna  in  tfenance  contract   would  be  $75  per  month.  -  ^ 


V 
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2.  How  Many  Terminals 


\;Most  students  use  SIGI  during  their  first  year  -  of*  classes 
and  '  then  ' -come'  back  and  use  it  __again  if '^t^h-ay  feel  a  need  to 
re-examine  their  car eer-  plan s .  The  average  student  spends  ^a 
tofal  'af  3.5  «to  ^Zt^.hoG^s  working  wi^th  SIGI  during  his  college 
career. 


'    .  To   calculate    the   number   of   terminals   necessary   bo    serve  your 
student     population,      firsf    decide     how  m-any-  student^s   should  use' 
SIGI    each     year.    *   Typically     this     is     the     number     of  entering 
students.       ^Multiplj     the    -number     of   students  ^y  t'ptir    to  g^e  t  the 
number  of   terminal   h o ur s ^ r eq u i r e d .  -  . 

Next  determine  the  number  of  hours  per  'year  each  terminal 
will  ^  be  avail-able,  to  students.  Take  the  number  of/days  per  year 
that  SIGI  will  be  available  (-include  'weekends  if  appropriate)  ^nd^'^, 
multiply  by  the  ^  numjjer  of  hours  per  day  students  would  'have 
accessto  •the.  termijials .  .This  gives  you  the  number  of  hour^  per 
year  *each   terminal   is-  availnble.  »  .        '  ^ 


Divide  the  number 
o§ -hours  p^r  year  each 
t  ^rfminal  s  recfuired. 


of  terminal  hours  required  by  the  number 
terminal    is  available   to   get   the   number  of 


m  ake 


For   example,    if  a 
SIGI  available 


college  operates   225  days   a   year     and  can 
.to     students      12     hours   per  day,    then  each 
terminal   is   available  2700  hours-     per     year  'and     can     serve  675 
students.        A  college  with   2  700   students   en  ter  ing  •  ea:ch   year  would 
nefed    four   SIGI    terminals   to   ac  cpm.ino'd  a  t  e   all  of 


them 


The  colleges 
[pppin»tments 
length  of  a  , class 


that   are   presentfy   using_SIGI   schedule   students  f 
of. an  'Ko'yr   or"a;i   hour   and   a   haSLf   in   length  (the 
pe  r  iod  )  •  . 
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RSTS   Systems   for  SIGI 


RSTS-^sys  temis 


•terminals     and  a 
SIGI.      Two   example  systems 
^Equipment   Corporation  sales 
system   for   your  needs. 


can  be  configured    to     support     as  '  "^any     as  63 
variety  ^'of     other ,  appl  icationls  in   addition  to 
are    .outlined     here.       Yout  Digital 
office, can   he  1 p\con f ig ur e   the  correct 


^  The  system  out  1  ined'*' in  sec-tion  3.1  is  a  starter  system 
would  initially  include  four  SIGI  terminals.'  Section  1.2 
how  this*basic  system  would  be  expanded  to'  16  terminals, 
system,  as  outlined,  includes  only  the  hardware  required'by 
more  *  or  different  hardware  '  would  be  required  for 
application&>  Consult  ^  your  Digital  Equipment  Corpo^ration 
offlcefordetails.^ 


0^ 


thawt 
shows 
The 
SIGp'; 
other 
sales 


The  prices  giv^n  here   dC  not   include   the  .ETS 
Maintenance     prices^  are     per  moath  on  a  standard 
five  days   per  week  contract.     P^rices     shown  are 
guide  only,   and   are   from  January   1  977.. 


^SIGI  l^asG  fee. 
eight  hour  d  ay , 
in  tend ed     as  a 


3.1  Four   Terminal   System  *  . 

r         '  .  .  '  /  o 

The  basic   four   termina^l  ^RST'S  system,   foj?^    SIGI     would     be  'a 
PDP-11/34     processor'    wifh   64  Tc   words   (128   k  bytes)  ^of  parity  MOS 
memory.     The   computer   would   be   equipped     with     a     ^-ine  frequency 
clock,  memory  ma  nag  eme  n  t     a   Read   Only,  Memory  bootstrap  loader  and, 
a  programmer' s' c  ohsole .     The   console   terminal*,   which   is.  used.-  to 

LA36  DtCwriter  «II.  Two 
r'emovab  1  e  ,  pr  ov*id  e  7.5 
p^r^ograms  and  ^d^A.  A 
up  to  ,  eight  terminals 
are   pr ovid  ed) .   '  - 


'control  system  operation,  would  be  an 
cartridge  disk  drives,  one  fj.xed  ,  and  one 
million  bytes  of  on-line  storage  for 
multiplexer  which  provides  inte^r  f  ac*es  "  f  or 
is  included    (alt-^iough  only^'four  terminals 


'V 


Th^  basic   RSTS  .system   would   cost  a 
$40,  160     and  *a  maintenance  contract  would 
costs  and   i*tems   involved   are  broken*down 


non-profit  ' 
be  $310  per 
as   follows  T  '' 


i  n-s^  i  t  u  t  i  o  n 
month.     TVi  e 


T 
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1  -  ^1  Computer  System 
^                NOn-^profit  diseoun^t 

r       KY11--LB   Programmers  Console 

2  -  MSir-JP   16   k  Word   MOS  Memory 
1   -  M7850  Parity  Control 

'  *  1.  -  -D'D  1  1--D  Backpanel  \)nil 

*  *9  * 

1   -  DZll-A  Asynchronous  Multiplexer 

-  QR430'-AE  RSTS/E   Software  License 
Processor  Total 


Cost 

$33, 280 
->$8,  780 

$  660 


$   5  ,  100 


Maintenance 
$235     -  * 


J 


880. 
6.60 
$  2,310 
%  6,X)50 


$.A0,  1  60 

1 


$  50, 
— \ 

$-25 

r 

$310 


Terminals   for    four'  SIGI   sta^t^ons   would   requirfe  ^he  -following 
equipment.  '  The  c^ble^   listed   ^te   fo'r   terminals   located   within   SO  . 
f4^t  of  the  computer.      See   section  6 
options,^" 


for     other  communications 


1.^ 

4  - 

VT52^=^lT' 

CRT  Terminals 

4  - 

VTXX-KA 

Printer  Interfaces 

4  - 

LA35-CE 

DEC wr  iter    II  pr  inter' 

4  - 

L'AXX-KG 

EIA  In^terfac'e  ,f  or  LA35 

2^  - 

BCQ3M-25 

Null  m'odem  cable,  25*ft 

Terminals  Total 
System  To  tal 


Cost, 
$  8,800 
$  960 
V  $  9,040 
$  260 
'  $,  240 
$19,300 

$59, 460 


Ma  j.nte nance 
$  80 
'.$20 
$  76 


$17-6 
$486 


*i\fter   the   first   year   the   RSTS  operating   system  license 
maintenance   service   plan  costs   $1,155^  per  year.  • 

If   the  cost  of   the -hardware-,   software,   and  maintenance 
Digital     is     totalled     over     a   five  year   period    in  .which   the  f^^V 
SIGI   terminals  -are   operated    twelve  hours   a  day,    225  days   per  "jlf^h 
'the'   cost  ■  per   terminal   hour  would  be  $1.73.      Over   ^he   five  y#fys 
13,50.0  students  would   be,  able   to   use   SIGI;,   "the     equipment  ^If^f^ 
would  be  $6.92   per   student.  "  •  //'/ 
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3.2 


Six  teen   Te  rm  inal   Sy  s^tem 


The  basic  ys  tern  outl  ine  above  can  be     expanded     to     1 6t 

terminal^     ai>d  total   of   112  k  words   (22A  k  bytes)    of  m^ory  by 

the  addition  of  the  equipment  l^.sted  below.  There  'are  pb'ssible 
savings  on  purchase  price  and  installation  enlarges  j(not  shown)  if 
the  ^xjra* equipment   is  included  initially. 


3  -  MSllr><f?      16   k  MOS  Mem^ory 

1  --^IXZll-B  Ex^pansion  Multiplexer 
•* 

Expansion  Total 


Ma  in  tehance 
§  75 
'    $   21  - 
$  96 


12  -   VT52-AE  CRT  Terminals 
\1  ~  VTXX-KA  Pri'nter  Interfaces 
12,-   LA35-CE  DECwritar   II  printers 
12:-   LAXX-KG   EIA  Interfaces   for  LA35 
vl2  -   BC03M-25  Null  Modem   Ca-bles   25  ft 
Additional   terminals  » 


$26,40> 
.  $  ,2  ^880 
^  $f7, 1 20 

$  7§0 
7  2-0 

$57,900 


$240 
$'60 
$228 


^28 


Four   terminal   system  total 


$59,460 


$436 


Sixteen   terminal  total 


$1 26, 720 


$1060 


A  sixteen  terminal  system  operated. 12  hours'per  day,  225 
days  per  year,  could  provide  SIGI  for  10,800  students  each*  year. 
Over  five  years  the  co'5"fc.per  student  would  be  $3.60  or  $0*90  per 
t errtiinal   hour .        ■    .  ' 
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Disk  Requirements 


of 


disk     storage,    for     programs     and   data.  -   The  majorii 
space     is     usea\    by     two      large     data      files  which 
information      usad      to     create     displays.        The'  re,m. 
program    and    dataj   files  are   relatively   small.  SIGI 
located    on   any   combination  of    5rSTS  disks. 


of  t 

he 

disk 

on  t  a 

in 

t  he 

d  er 

of 

t  he 

es 

can 

be 

A^l  disk 
SIGI  is  set 
during  system 
enab  led    f or  ^ 


st)ace,    ii>cluding   student    records,    is   allocated  j»^e  n 
up   and    remains   fixed.    , Additional    files   are  created 
operation     only      if     detailed      record  '.keeping  is 
researchpurposes. 


Operati/ng  SIGI  on  a  RSTS  system  .where  the'  main  storage  media 
|fre  RK05  c  a  r  t  r  i  d  g  » ^  d  i  s  ks  requires  two  logical  d.isks  d'edicated  to 
SIGI  and  a  small  amount  of  space  on  the  system-  disk.  If 
additional  storage  is  required  for  SIGIi  'either  RK05F  or  RK05J 
disk  drives;  can  be  added.  RSTS  can  support  up  to  eight  logical 
disks.  The  RK0l5F  is  a  new  fixed  media  disk  drive  which  provides 
twd.   logical    RK05J's.      Contact    Digital    for  details. 


Most   systems  .  which  are   equipped   with   ,t*he   larger  RK06 
series  of  .di'sks   have'enoug.h   disK   space   available   for  SIGI 


o  r 


RP 


Th.e  SIGI  sol.tware  is  available  on  *RK05  disk  cartridge  and  9 
channtl  800  bpi.  magnetic  tape.*  Users  who  do  not  h^ve  access  to 
either  of  these  d  i  s  t  r  ibu  t  l(i  n  m^dia  will  have  to  arrange  their  own 
conversions*  •  '  ^  ^ 
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5. 


Core  and  Swapping 
When  a   s^tudent   Is  using 


9 

Requi'rements 


/[         When  a   s^tudent   is   using   SI<5I     there  is 
BASxC--Plus     program     running       One  copy  of  this 
'»each   term'inal    that   is   using   SIGI-.      The-  program  does 
o  ttier  m'odules  •  "  * 


one     14  k 
program  runs 
not  CHATN 


wo  rd  s 


From  '5he    system  viewp(iint   the    -major     activ-ity     of  SJG.I 
display^ing     i  n  f  p  rm.a  t  i  on     ftom     the     disk     on   the^te^minal  for 
student  Vo   read.     There  is  very  little   comp'utat  ioni  ^  involved 
the  tat^e  material   is  rpresented   depends   on   tlfe  student* 


for 
to. 


Is. 
the' 
and 


It   is  very/  difficult   to   predict  ±n 


ladv 


ance  what  hardware  (if 


any)  should  be  added-  to  an  exi^tling  RSJS  system  to  accommodafe 
SIGI.  Everything  depends  on  how  heavily  loaded  the  system  is  and 
th^  characteristics  of  the   load.      _  .  *  •^ 

'  •  < 

For  an  average  RSTS  system,  witho^it  a  s'^wapping  disk,  there 
should  be  enough  ueer^core  (  the'  pari^  of  mejBory  available  for  user 
jobs)  to  hold  4/3  of  all  t^e  jobs  actiVe  *in  th'^e  system.  Systems 
with  swapping  disks  or  the  faster  R1CQ^6  or  RTPOA  disks  'can 
accommodate  more, jobs. 


In  some   sys  t  ems 
^of  twa  re     «r^^  4  / 
that  are 
pain  t 


the   addition   of     the     disk     directory  cache 
option    '^can      improve     'throughput   considerably.  Systems 
compute   bou,nd.can  benefit   from   the   addition  of  floating 
hardware,   faster  Memory   (especially   f^r   the   BASIC-Plus  run 


time   system),    or  a   faster  processor, 
benefit     £rom     more     memory,   a  separate 
system  disk  such*  as   the  RK06.^ 

•%  ,Your    Digital    Equipment  Corporation 
help  you  determine   which   of   the   available  eXpan 
be  most  cost  effective   for   your,  system. 


SwaTpv.  b  ound  s-y  s  tem  s  <^  an 
s  vj^f  pipg  disk  or  a  faster 


sales 


epresen'tative  can 
on  .opt  ion  s*  woul  d 


J 
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6.    Interfaces  and  Commun';^cat\ions 

Each  SIGI  terminal  requires  an  interface  to  '^connect  it  «  po 
the'  computer^  The  VT52  terminals  'used  with  SIGI  are  full  duplex 
termirials  operating  at  120  characters  ^p^er  second  (1200  baud)  or 
faster  using  a  10  bit"  ASCIJ  code  (  one  tst^r  t  b  it ,  seven  d  a  t^^-<b^i-t  s"i^ 
one  parity  b  it  ■<  ignorjed)    and   one   stop  b-^j^p-^^***^***^"^^-^*^^*"" 

There  are  three  types  of  ^interfaces  available  f*or  connecting 
terminals  to  P.DP-1  1  RSTS  systems  There  are  the  DLll  family  of 
single   line   interfaces  and   the  JOHll   and   bZ  II  multiplexers. 


Each  of  these  interfaces  is  available  in  version's  using  the 
EIA  •  RS-232--C  voltage  level  signalling  convention  and  the  20  ma 
current  loop  (or  Teletype)  signalling  convehtibti.  E*IA  voltage 
level   interfaces  are*  preferable   if  new  eqiiijiment   is  required. 

Current  loop  420  ma)  interfaces  can'  be  used,  for  terminals 
locatfed  up  to  roOO  feet^fl^bm  t-he  computer.  Order  the  VT52-AA  CRT 
terminal  instead  of  th-e  VT52-AE.  Current  Iborp  interfaces  can  hot 
be  connecteci^  to  modems  without  an  EIA  adapter  such  as  the  Digital 
H313-A.  \-  '  • 

—  a 

Term^inals  located  within  1000  feet  the  cojnputer  cah  be 
connected  to  EIA  interfaces  by  Null  Modem  Extension  cables 
(Digital  BC03M) .         ^  *  .  ,  " 

Modems  are  required   for  distances  greater   thaji   lOOO-feet  (or 

loca'tions     where     cables     cannot     be     installed).       One     mordem  is 
•  -»  • 

required^,  for  each  end^  qf  a  Mnk.  Either'  regul^ar-  dial-up 
tele4>hone  lines  or  a  d^di.cated  leased  telephone  line  can  be  used. 
If  the  telephone  compmany  in  your  area  has  a  message  unit  tariff 
th^t  charges  for  connect  time,  a  leased  line  will  usually  be 
cheape  r •  *     .  ^  " 

If  dial--up  telephone  lines  are  .  used  the  only  modem  presently 
on  the  market  for  1200  baud  full  duplex  operation' is  the  Vadic 
3400.'  For  an  educational  institution  a  single  modem  (with 
chassis  and  power  sapp'ly)  would*  cost  ,  $830  (June*76  prices). 
Vadlc  modems  can  be  purchased  *  from  Vadic  or  le^ased^^  through 
General  Electfic's  Instrumentation  and  Communications  Equipment 
Service.  Contact  Vadic  Corporation,  Moun\a^n  View,  California 
(4 1 5-965--.1 620 )  or  their.  local  representative  for  further 
information.  >    .  • 

The  RSTS  operating  system  will  not  sup^port  the.  Request  To 
Send   line  discipline  requU»red   by  half  d  upl  ex  m  bd  ems .    »  ^ 

On  a  leased  four  wire  telephone  line  terminals  can  be 
coifn^ected  using  Vadtc  ^3400  modems  or  Bell  202  modems  (or  their 
equivalent).  When^rdering  modems  from  the  telephone  company  be 
sure'  they  aVe  s^  up  for  full  duplex  operation.  Have  your 
Etigital  field  service  engineer   and.    the     telephone     coijjpaliy  ^ata 
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group  'representative  agree  on  which  EIA  modem  control  signals 
will  be  required   and   sujJplied   by  each^  inter  face . 

The.  Digital'  .DH11--AD     and     DZ 1 1,    multiplexers     are  supplied 
without^'   cables.  EIA     male,    to     female^    c  ab  1  e  equiva  1  en  t .  t  o 

Dig-ital^s  BC05D  will  be  required  ^for  each.  line  connected  to  a 
modem.  The  BO03n  null  mt)dem  cable  (female  to  femal^^is'  a  J 1  that 
is   required   for  connection   to   local  terminals. 


Mr-'  . 
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INTRODUCTIOII 


The  Counselor' s  Handbook  for  SIGI  has  been  written  for  counselors  _ 
in  community  colleges  and  other . institutions  that  use  the  System  of  Inter- 
active Guidance  and  Information  (SIGIO  in  their  career  guidance  programs. 
Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  counselors  with ^ the  theory  that  undexries 
SIGI,  to  describe  the  co'mponents  of  thfe  system,  and  to  anticipate  problems 
that  students  may  encounter  in  using  it. 

The  handbook  consists  of  ten  chapters  and  two  brief  appendixes. 
The  first  chapter  explains  the  theoretjical  and  developmental  .background 
of  SIGI.     (Portions  of  the  chapter  were  written  ^>y  Dr.  Martin  Katz,  who 
conceived  the  theory  of  guidance  embodied  in  .SIGI  and  was  the  prime  mover 
behind  SIGI's  actualization.)    The  second  chapter  concerns  the.  physical 
operation  of  the  system.    Then 'chapters  III  through  IX  describe  the  inter- 
action itself,  the  printouts  the. students  may  get,  the  prpblems  they  may 
get  into,  and. the  ways  in  whiclj  counselors  can  help  them.     Finally,  chapter 
X  presents  a  general  model  for  decision-making  based  on  the  principles 
^oun^  in  SiGI. 

Although  many  years  df  research  and  experience  have  gone  into  the 
basic  theory,  our  knowledge  of-^what  students  do  at  the  terminal,  how  SIGI 
may  affect  them,  and  how  counselors- can  best  take  advantage  of  it  is  very- 
limited.    The  little  we  Jcnow  is  based  on  a  pilot  study  with  about  thirty 
, students  \^ho  interacted  with  an  earlier  versioij  of  SIGI  over  a  period  of 
two  months.    Af^r  that  study  was  completed,  the  entire  script  was' re- ■ 
written.    Furthermore,  the  constraints  of  time  and  the  experimental  situ- 
ation did  not  permit,  JUS  to  work  with*  counselors  at  our  pilot'  study  college. 
Therefore,  as  1:he  reader  may  imagine,  there  is  much  that  we  do  not  know 
.concerning  the  way  students  react  to  SIGI  J  how  it  may  fit  into  the  counsel- 
ing program,  how  counselors  can  best  help^.  their  students  with  SIGI,  when 
counselors 'should  intervene  and  when' they^,.should  keep  outf  and  much  more. 
Our  ignorance^ may  exceed  our  knowledge.  • 

Consequently,  much  of  the  content  of  chapters  III  through  IX  must 
be  regarded  as  speculative.    The  material  under  the  headin*gs  "Things  for 
the  Counselor  To  Look  Fpr^"  "Use  of  the  Printouts  in  Counseling  Students," 
and  "Helping  Students  Uae  the  System"-  contains  our  bes^t  conjectures  as  to 
what  may  happen.-  We  have  tried  to  include  everything  worth  conjecturing,  ^ 
,^but  inevitably-  situations  will  arise  we  did  not  foresee,  and  other  situ- 
ations that  we  have  analyzed  in  considerable  detail  laay  never  occur. 

The  handbook  is  purposely  redundant  so  that  each  chapter  may  be  - 
reasonably  self-^sUf  f  icient.    We  hope  that  the  repetition  of  material  will 
make  the  handbook  easier  to  use  when  ybu  cope  with  specific  problems. 
The  table  of  contents  lists  every  topic  identified  by  a  separate  heading 
within  ^  chapter.    Therefore  when  a  student  runs  into  some  difficulty  in, 
vsay,  the  Locate  system,  you  can  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  find  all 
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the  topics  discussed  in  the  chapter  that* is  devoted  to  that  system, 

4 

.    ,        The  next  e'dition  of  the  handbook  will  he,  .figuratively  speaking, 
written  by  yoii  counselors.    Please  keep  t^ie  responsibilities  of  author- 
ship in  mind  as  you  interact  with^ SIGI  and  its  student  clients.    How  should 
the  handbook  be  changed?    What  parts  discuss  problems  that  never  arise,  • 
what  parts  fail  in  their  explanations,  what  should  be  discussed  that  is  not 
discussed.?    We  will  need  your  input  for  a  new  handbook,  and  we  plead  with 
you  to  keep  memoranda  of  your  experiences  and  observations, 

I  wbuld  like  to  thank  Dr,  Martin  Katz  for  allowing  me  to  use  the 
materials  attributed  to  him  in ^chapter  I,  as  well  as  for  his  invaluable 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  each  chapter,     I  also  want  to* thank  Ms, 
Madeline  Bara  for  typing  and  retyping  the  manuscript  and  keeping  all  the 
messy  changes  in  order. 

Warren  Chapman 
June,  1975 
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NOTE:     The  information  that  appears  in  figure  4A  (page  11-16)  is 
for  counselors'  eyes  only.    ^  /  ^ 


place. 


Figure  4A  sHould  be  removed  from  the  handbook  and  kept  in  a  safe 


( 
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CHAPTER '^I  7  BACKGROUND  OF  SIGI 


The  System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information  (SIGI)  is  a  computer- 
based  guidance  system 'designed  to  help  community  college  students  make  in- 
formed  and  rational  career  decisions.     It  i§  baMj^pn  the  theory  of  guidance 
developed  oveir  many  years  by  Dr.  Martin  R.  Katz,  Senior  Research  Psychologist 
ajt  Educational  Testing  Service^     The  adaptatiop  of  the  theory  for  computer 
•presentation  was  executed  at  Educational  Testinrg  Service  under  grants  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.     The  National  Science  Fotindationr  supported 
elements  6f  a  pilot  study  conducted  in  1973* and  is  supporting  the  large- 
scale  field  testing  of-^  SIGI  begun  in  1974-75  at  four  community  and  one 
four-y^^r/co liege.  .  ^  '  ^  •        1'  / 

In  ithis  guidance  system  the  student  interacts  with  a  computer  in  sucih 
a  way  as  to  examine  and  explore  his  own  values,  obtain  and  use  Relevant 
inf6rmation,  interpret  predictive  data,  and  formulate  plans.-    The  inter- 
actidn  l{elps  the  student  to  arrive  at  tentative  career  decisions  and  to 
modify  them  as  he  gains  new  insights  and  Additional  information.  The 
-decisions  involve. -both  educational  and  occupational  options.    The  emphasis, 
'however,  is  not  merely  ott^the  content  of  decisions^  but  on  the  process  of 
decision^making.    As* the  student  progresses  through  SIGI,  he  learns  to  move  ^ 
freely  within  the  structure  of  the  system.     In  gaining  control  of  the  system, 
he  develops  competencies  and  masters  strategies.^ for  rational  behavior^n  the 
'face  of  uncertainty—which  may*  be  the  closest  we  can  get  to.  wisdom. 
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THEORY  OF  GUIDANCE 
.     ,  •  •»  .         .  . 

The  theory  of  guidance  that  underlies  SIGI  is  described  briefly  in 
Chapter-  X  of  this  handbook*    Here  it  is  sufficient  to^  say  that  the  theory  ^ 
rest^  on 'the^primacy  of  values  in  the  decision-making  process*    A  decision- 
maker is  perceived  as  bringing  to  a  decision  an  array  of  values — hopes, 
aspirations,  expectations:    Each  decision  presents  jtwo  or  more  options 
that  differ  ,in  the  degree*  to  which  they  provide  opportunity  f ot  satisfying 
thpse  values*   *t6e  decision  is  seen  as  the  process  of  identifying  the  best 
option—the  one  that,  given  the  decision'-maker's^ aWlities  and  resources, 
offers  him  the  best  chance  of  realizing"  his  values. 

*  , 

,  Rationale  for  SIGI'*'  ^  I  ^  * 

~~.     •  .       ■■:  / 

What  is  the  rationale  for  stressing  the  process  of  decision-making- 
over  the  content  of. the  decision? 

Humanistic  ethic.     It  should  be  emphasized,  fixst)  that,  the  ethic  of 
the* system  is  humanistic ^rather ' than  mechanistic.    Therfe  has  long  prevailed 
a  stereotype  associating  computers  with  dehumanized  control.    Indeed »  far. 
•back  as  1928,  Clark  Hull  (in  his' book  Aptitude  Testing),  gazing  propheti- 
cally into  a  brave  new" world  of  psychometrics  and  computers,  proposed  that  . 
a  single  universal  battery  of  aO  or  40  aptitude  tests  be  g:^ven  to  8thjgraders. 

Scores  would  be  fed  into  a^  machine  that  would  already 'contain  forecasting 

'  ''  \  .'    ^         "         +      '  \  ' *t  * '        ^,  ^  ^ 

formulas  for  the  major  occupations.    The  student  would  then  choose  one  of 

the  three  or  four  occupatfons *"in  which  his  chance  of  success  is  greatest. - 

Developments  in  measurement,  data*pr6^:essing,  and  statistical  techniques 

over  the  intervening  decade^  created  a  rijfsh  of  excitement  about- the  possir 


1.     ."Rationale  for  "SIGI,"  "Selection  of  the  Ten  Value  Dimensions," 
^  and  "Occupational  Inf ormatlLon"  sections  of  this  chapter  were  written  by 
^    •      Martin  R.  Katz.    They  are  taken  from  Chapman,  Norris,  &  Katz,  1973,  with 
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bllities  fpr  translating  Hull's  dream  into  a\reality.    But  the  vast  technolo- 
gical  gains  appeared  to  invoke  a  law  of  diminishing  returns.    Neither  Hull 
nor  his  'su^cce^sors  anticipated  the  stubbornness  with  which  the  data  (reflect- 
ing  the  multipotentiality  of  individuals)  would  resist  neatly  differentiated 
forecasting  ?ormulas,  .  .        '  *  . 

Faith  in  the  prospects  of  the  trait-and-f adtor  model  have  persisted.  ^ 

^ 

The  main  abjections*  to  this  model,  however,  He  not  in  its  inaccuracies  but 
^  -  in  its^  ^premises.     It  assumes  that  prediction  of,  occupational  membership  and 

success  is*' the  main — virtually  the  sole —  business  of  guidance.     It  starts  with 
the  explicit  hypothesis  that  ^cupationa!^  sorting  does  tend  to  take  place  in 
a  certain  way—through  trait-matching.     It 'proceeds  on  the  less  clearly  ex- 
plltit^convia-feion  that  occupational  sortimg  should  talce  place  4n  this  way —  ' 
only  more  so.     Trpit-and-f actor  theory^seems  to  hpld  that  the  individual  is 
in  effect  "keye<?'*^  to  one  or  a  few  ^'correct"  occupations,  that  the  key  should 
be  recognized  early  infadolescence,  and  that  all  subsi^iiary  decisions — ' 
as  to  education — should  be  fitted  to  it.    Application  of  this  theory  would 
presumably  result  in  a  more  exact  homogeneity  of  membership  in  each  jOccu^  V 
,pation,  and  purport  to' reduce  waste,  vacillajfljon^  J>1"  'errot  along  the  way* 
.v^Jj-fc;  woold  also  tend  to  reduce*  the"^ 'student's  rol^e,  in  decision-making  to  one' 
j^of  passivity.  ^  '  ^         >   *  • 

The  evidence  that  individuals  are  multipateritial  and  occupational  rer 
.  quitement^s  are  flexible  is  damaging  for  the  manpower  model.     But  it  supports 
a  guj.dance  model.  wh^giTmaxJLmizes  individual  freedom  of  choice.    A  guida^fe 
model  hinges  on  satisfactions  of:- individual  values,  with  manpower  needs  "fielp- 

•         ■    . 

Ing  to  determine  the  opportunities  andLmeagy  for  gaining  such  satisf actfbris^  ' 
Ihere  is  better  evidence  for  the  assSmptj!on&  underlying  thfe  guidance  ttfCdBl' 
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thap  the  manpower  model.    For  example,  the  validities  of  differential  pre- 
dictions of  interests  tend  to  be  much  greater  than  the  validities  of  differ- 
'  ential  predictions  of  achievement  (Norris  and  Katz,  1970), 

this. finding  does  not  mean  that  predictions  of  success  are  useless'in 
occupational  choice.     Clearly,  there  is  ample  justification  for  using 
actuarial  data  to  estimate  an  individual's  r.eseiiblance       an  occupational 
population  and  the  probabilities  of  his  entering  an  occupation,  persisting 
in  it,  and  (although  standards  are  difficult  to  define  and  data  hard  to 
come  by)  achieving  some  measure  of  success.' in  it.    There  is  much  less  justi- 
fication for  using  Actuarial  data  to  determine  choices.    Yet  the  implications 
and  practice  of  trait--and-f  actor  theory  have  often  exceeded  the  descriptive  - 
and  tended  toward  the  imperative. '  This  creeping  control,  might  tend  to  im-  . 
prove  some  kiiks  of  predictions  by  making  them  virtually  "self-fulfilling 

prophecies."  .     ,    '       ^  -  /         -  '      -  ^  -  . -< 

.  .If  cdiputers  are  used  6nly  to  power  a  directive' trait-matching  approach, 
as  appears  to  be  proposed  in  Department  of  Labor  pilot  projects  (By  S,  De- 
partment of.  Labors  1971),.  the  stereotype  of  computers  as  encro^aching  on  and 
restrictive  of* free  decision-making  by  individuals  will  be  perpetuated.'  One 
purpose  of  the  job-matching  model  is  to  help  Individuals  make  appropriate 
choices.     But  the  method  excludes  the  individual  from  the  decision-making 
"^process;  it  rests  all  control  in  external  agencies,  leaving  the  individual 
^   only  the  choice  of  acting  or  not  acting  o^n  the  output. 

'S^GI,  on  ,the  other  hand,  assumes  that  guidance  shoulj^  shun  even  such 
benevolent  cort»rol.     It  assumes  that  we  don't  know  what  will  be  best  for  the 
-   individual  (or  society)  except,  freedom  .to  wofk  things  out.    Thus,  we  define 
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^    the  best  choice  as  the  choice  thdt  is  most  nearly  free.     But  we-'do  not  de- 
fine freedom  as  laissez  faire.     Rather,  it  is  the  freedom  (expressed  by 
Shaw  in  the  preface  to  Man  and  Superman  and  quoted  by  Freud  in  contrasting 
his  "reality  principle**  with  his  **pleasure  principle")  "to  be  abl^  \^ 
Choose  the  line  ^f  greatest  advantage  ins'tead  of  yielding  in  the  path 
least  resistance."    Advantage  in  this  sense  involves  some  assessment** -of 
utility  as  well  as  probability;     Freedom  involves  active  participation  and 
control.     It  also  incorporates  the  notion  of  career  decision-making  as  a 
continuous  process  rather  than  a  "one-shot"  episode.     This'  sense  of  contiij}^-  ' 
ity  encourages  people  to  formulate  their  plans  a^theories  to  be  tested^,  , 
and  to  revise  or  confirm  their  decisions  in  the  light  of  the  feedback  ,  fc,l>ey 
*   get  from  outcomes.     This  Approach  allgws  tfiem  to  learn  ffom  experience. 

Process  of  hhoosing.     So  without  directing  the  oaohteht  df  au' individual' s 
,  choice,  it  seems  possible  to  help_  him  in  the  process  9f  choosinjg,     This  em- 
'phasis  on  process  does  not  pretj^nd  to  insure  the  "right"  choice — except  in- 
sofar  as  the  right  choice  is  def ined»  as  an  informed  and  rati*onal  choice,  ^ 
"Our  bias— o^r.xonvicjion — is  that  *ln  education  enlightened  processes  a?:e^n-  ^ 
tr,1nsically  importani:.     Therefore,  we  bend  our  efforts  to  incre^ase  the  stu*- 
dent's  understanding  of  thfe  factors  involved  in  choice  (imperfect  though  our 
own  understanding  may  be)  so  that  he  can  take  responsibility  for  his  own  de- 
cision-maktng,  examiue  himself  and  explp,re,  his,  options  im  a  systematic  ^d 
comprehensive  way,  take  purposeful  action  in  testing  hypotheses  about  him- 
self  in  various  situations,  and  exercise  flexibility  in  devijsing  alternate 
plans ,    .  \ 

The  student's  interaction  with  the  computer  embodies  this  model  of  ■ 
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'guidance.    As  the  student  learns  to  control  the  computer  and  move  freely  ^  \ 
^  through. the  system,  he  is  also  developing  competencies  for  independent  de^  ^ 
cision-making.     The  computer  does  not  just  give  him  an  "answer"  to  a  ques.- 
tion;  it  also  suggests  questions  for  whidh  he  can  provide  answers:     Thus- ^ 
'  •  in  hi6  dialogue  with  ^the  co^t|6^he  student  both  receives  ^and  generates 
information,  and  learns  hi^BKnect  the  two  kinds  of  information.  : 
-Throughout,  his  role  is  a^^K^He  can  change  hi?  inputs  as- he  retycles 
through  parts  or  all  of'theUstem  to  see' what  effect  new  p,remises  may 
have  on'  the  outputs.  < 

'..'-■In  short ,°- we  don't  want  to' play  the  decision-making  game  for  the  stu-  , 
dent.    We  want*  to  help  hliS^ter  the  .strategies  for  rational  behavior,  in 
the  face  of  uncertainty  so  that  he  cin  play  .the  game  effectively  himself.  • 

Emphasis  on  values.  '  Any  rational  process  requires  a' principle  o-f  opera 
tion.    A^uma^tic  process  looks  for  a  humanistic  principle,  one  that  takes 
into  account  the  multipotentiality  of"  human  aspirations  "and  -needs.'    In  SIGI, 
■    this' principle  is  the  individual's  Values.  Jhey  are  the  constructs  hfe  uses 
-  ■  to  definTwhat  .he  wants-,  the  satisfactions  and  rewards  he  seeks.   'The  first. 
'  thing  tfWtudent.dpe^  is  to  e'^^lne  the  structure  of  his  values,  then  trans 
■  late  them  'intb  vector^/and  valan<es.    Eventually  he  will  be;  in_^  position  to 
.  ask  how  well  each  of 'the  options  availabl^^hlm  measures  up  to  his  values; 
Thus ^ Values  become  fields  o£  force  ind  direction  in  career  decision-making, 
influencing  all  the  interaction  between  definition  and  decision.  . 

  ^         '  '        •  \ 

2  .-More  detailed  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
Euidance  'that  underlie  the  rationale  for  SIGI  appear  in  various  "ponographs 
SJ  arScL:    See  Katz,  1954,  1963.,  1966,  1969a,  m9b,  1969c,  1969d,  1973. 
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-/   ■                                             SOURCES  OF  DATA 

t  ^ 

Selection  of  tlie  Ten  Value  Dimensions 

•    •                                        >  '  '     '                        X  V. 

The  J:en  values  selected'  for  use  in  SIGI  are  High  Income,  Prestige, 

in 

*  J\ 

Independence,  Helping  Others,  Security,  Variety,  Leadershy^/Responsibility , 

I 

Work  in  a  Primary  *Field  of  Interest,.  Leisure^  and  Early  Entry.     [The  values 

are  defined  in  figure  6,  Chapter  IV,]  ^Where  did  these  ten  value  ^imension^ 

• 

come  from,  and  why  did  we  settle  T)n  them? 

We  did  a  number  of  studies  of  our  o^,  and  of  course  took  ac-  ^ 

- 

count  of  'the  research  of  others.     For  example,  we  asked  ptudefits,  in  struc- 

J, 

tured  interviews,  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  elicit  the- dimensions 

along  which  they  construed  occupations,         asked  thetn  to  telij.  us  what  they 

( 

knew  about  an  occupation  of  interest  to  theiti,  and  to'  indicate  what^  other 

*' 

information  they  would  like  ^o  have^'  what  appealed  to  them  mSst  about  it. 

^ and  what  lea^t,;  .what  events, or  ad^ijtipnaloinfprmation  mighty  mak^  them 

-chaijge  their  preference  for  that  occupation;  what  characteristics  an  "ideal" 

» 

pr  "dream"  occupation  would  have,  and  also  a  "nightmare"  occupation — the 

■ — 

worst  they  could  imagine.  '  In  a  simulated  occupa^onal  choice  procedure. 

"   •  ^ 

we  gave  students  an  opportunity  to  ask  us  questions  about  a  set  of  unki^oxm 

occupations;  from  the  information  we  gdve^  them,  they  would  choose  one  as 

most,  attractive.    Classifications  of  their  question's  and  their  evaluations^ 

'    '                             ^                       /              ■       *  ^ 

... 

.  of  the  occupations  inflight  of  .the  information  they  re'ceived  gave  us  an 

* 

additional  check  on  the ' comprehenaiveness  and  relevance  of  our  values  di- 

P 
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mensions*     In  a  variation  on  Kelly's  REP  te%t  (Kelly,  -1955)',  we  gave  them 
triads  of  occupations;  asking  them  to  indicate  which  two  of  the  three  seemed 
to  offer  satisfactions  and  rewards  that  vTere  more  nearly  alike  than  the  *  • 
satisfactions  and  rewards  *  of fered  by  the  third  one.    From  their  responses 
we  were  able  to  determine  the  dimensions  along  whichi  they  construed  sim-  ^ 
ilarrties  and  differences  in  occupational  satisfactions.  •  ^ 

*    In  addition,  .as  part  oi  a  qoes|:ionnaire' foli^w-up  O'f  a  large  national 
sample  of  secondary  school  students  one  year  afteJ  completion  of  high 


school  (Norri?  &  Katz,.1970),  -we^.askerf  them  to  weight  the  importance  of 
some  dozen  values' dimensions;  "we  computed  the*  ihtercorrelation^  among  the 
weights,  and  did  "an,  unrestricted  maximum  likelihood  factor  analysis  of 
the  intercorrelatlon  matrix,     (We.  also  put\nto  the  matrix  aptitude  and 
interest  scores,  and  found  that  the  three  domains— aptitudes,  interests, 
and  values — were  independent.)  ,  ^ 

« 

Despite  all  this  research,  we  are'^sure  there  will^not  be  universal 
agreement"' with  some  of  our  omissions.     For  example,  we  decided  that  we 
co^Idlhot  f6rmulate jg^lgood  enough  operational  definition  of  Creativity  for 
this -purpose.     And  a  value  called 'Sense- of  Accomplisiraenti  or  Pride  in 
Work,  did  not  ©eem  useful  iitvdlfferentiating  between  occupations  of  con-  . 
cern  to -commutiity  college  students  (although  it  might  dif^entiate  be- 
tween specific  jobs  or  positions  within  an  occupation  and  clearly  l^iffer-* 
entiated'b.&fwea«""many  unskilled  and  higher- level  occupations) .  .-^  Inciden-'' 
tally,  in  the  pilot  study  we  found  that  students  do  perceive  the  dimensions 
as -independent  (inte^corr^lations  of  .  the  weights  tend  to  be  quite  low)., 

''each  of  the  values  is  regarded  as  important  . by  many  students  (aa.  indicated 
by  the  mean  weights),  the  weight  given  each  value  varies  greatly  aftross 

o  o  « 


'    -  0  '  *  »  w  • 

students  (as  indicated' by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  weights),  and  stu- 
dents  did  not  feel  that  values  of  importance  to  them^had  been  omitted  (as 


determined  by,^4.nterviews  after  their  use  of  §IGI)   (Chapman,  Norris,  &  Katz,  1973). 

^on  of  Interest  Field  as  one  of  the  values  dimensions  may 


be  a  bit  conf'usjy^. .  This  value  is  definedN^n  Jterms  of  the  importance  to 
^  the  .individu^^f^of  working  in  a  field  in  which  the  activities  represent  a  pri- 
•  mary      intrinsi'e  interest  rather  than  in  some  other  field,  "The  student 
Indicates  his  pref erred/^terest  f^ld  from  six  options,  each  defined  and 
illustrated:  scientific,  technological,  .administrative,  personal  con— • 
tact,' verbal,  and  aecthetic.     [The  fields  are  defined  in  figure  7,  Chapter 

The  designation  of  these  six  areas  obviously  takes  cognizance  Vpf 
research*  on  interest  measurement  and dimensions,  of  occupational  interests. 

*  "  s 

Occupational  Information       '  '  Z 


/  Occupational,  information  is  stored  in  the  form  of  responses  ta  the 
28  questions  available  to  the  jjtadent  in  the  Compare- Subsystem.    The  list  ' 
of'  question  appears  in  figure  14,  Chapter  .  » 

*  -  Where  did.  all  this  infojrmation  come  from,  and  how  accurate  is  i't?  , 

*  o  o 

It  came  from  more  sources  than       have  space  to  list,  and  it  is  as  accurs^te 
as  we  can  make  It  with  the  help  of  specialists  in  many  fields — including  ,  ■ 
'  national  sources  such  as  .the  Bur^u  6f  Labor  Statigfics  and  ^^aij^ous .other 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  Govetnment,  profe^;3^onal«»organi«2ations,  l^bor  unions, 
occupational  briefs  and  monograph^;  a. similar  variety  of •regional  and  local 
sources*,  including  m^ny  S.tate  agencies;  .plus ' a  miscellany  of  sociolo'gical 
and  psychological  studies  of  occupations,  college  handbooks,*  assort'ed  pub- 

o  c 

lications,  and  a  wealth  of  cooperative  and  informed  pe^pple  in  the,  various 
occupations.  '  r>f-o  '  ' 


Data  from  different  eourtes  sometimes  ^lled  to  agree;    We  searched 
into  such  discrepancies  very  carefully.    For  example,  when  data  were 'de- 
rived  from  different  surveys, *we  evaluated  sampling  procedures  and  response 
'rates,  and  made  some  judgment  about  the"  ti;ustworthiness  of  each  source. 
Although  SIGI  emphasizes  national  rather  than  local  occupational  informa- 
tion, we  checked^ national  d^ta  against  representative  regional  ^d  local.  ^ 
data,  'and  often  iiicprporated  regional  differences  when  Ihey  were  Signifi- 
cant.,^ *  \  ' 

Documentation  for  all  the  information  is^  on  file  in  our  office 
librarx,  and  is  continually  brough^t  up  to  dade,  *?ith  changes  edited  into 

the  computer  periodically. 

*  »  . 

^All  but  four  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  "hard"  data  found  ^ 

in, solid  studies  frgm  multiple  sources.    To  single  one  Out, 'by  way  of  ac-.. 

knowledgment  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  we^r^eived:  a  prepublication 

'copy  of  Paul  Siegel's  University  of  Chicago  dbctojral  dissertation,'  Pres- 

tige  in  the  American  Occupational  Structure  (Sie"6el,  1971),  gave  us  most  of  ^ 

'our  prestige  ratins^s>v  The  foun  questions  that  required  more  actiye  ipference 

on  our  part  are /^uestij/ns  14,  15,  21,  and  22.    For  each  of  these  "soft"  areas 

tour  levels  ofr^degree  w6re  operationally  defined.    Then,  in  addition  to 

our  xeadingsL'we  directed  questions  ba^ed  on  dhese  definitions  to  represejitr" 

ative    membi«s  of  each  occupation' to  elicit  theix  experience  and  observa-^- 

tions.   'For  example,  .concerning  Variety:    Hpw  many  different  problems.ahd  ' 

activities  do  you  (and  others  in  your  occupation)  typically  work  on  each 

,  week,  moitth,^  or  year?    H6w  many  differejit  people  do  y6u~deal  w^ith?  To'Xpw 

many  places  does'  your  work^  take  you.'    We  did  nat  have  .time  or  resources  'to " 
•    "  ',"  -f      -   ^  _     _  <,  •  . 

poil  a  large  sample  from  each  occupation  on  these,  questions.     (We  hop^  to 

exteiid  our  activiti'esMn  that  direction  later.)    So  the  r^ponses  for  each 

'occupation  are  pobl'ed  with  'our  readings  as  a  basi#  for  inference  and  con-  , 

"    •   ■    :      .■354'         .    .  ■'     \  ' 
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sensus  among  our^own  staff.'  ^ 
apter  IxV 


r 


Chapter  IX '(pages  IX-IO — IXnli)  describes  our  method  o'f«^rating  the 
occupations  on  «the  opportunity  they  provide  to  satisfy  each  of  -the  *ten  ' 
values.  f 

'Information  for  the  Pre^ction  System  ^  '   '  -  ' 

InfotWtion  for  the  jPfediction  system  at  each  college  came  from  the  ■ 

college  itself.     Chapter  VII  contains  a  description  of  the  information  and 

how  it  is  used.     The  following  remarks  are  a  summary  of  that  description. 

-   ,      The  college  identifies  a  "key  course"  for  each  of  ,±ts  curricula.    ^  key 

course  is  one  that  occurs  early  in  the  curricular  sequence  of  courses,  is 

representative  of  the  whole  curriculum,  and  provides  grades  that  differ- 

entiate  between  those  who  tend  to  sycceed  and  those  who  tend  to  fail  in  that 

curriculum.     For  a  Prediction  system  to  be  ^constructed,  -students  in  the  course 

must  reveal*  their  test  stores  (if  any)  and  certain  historical  data  about  themr- 

selves,  and  must  rate  themselves  on  four  factors  that  insjtruCtora  have  selected 
•   ♦  ^  *  »  -  ^ 

as"^  contributing  .to  good  grades.     The  factors  consist  of  such  items  as  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  pf  th^^ourse,  reading  ability,  manual  dexterity, 
and  so  on.     The  students  also  see  the  dirstribution  of  grades  for  previous 
students,  and  they  theo  estimate  their  own  grad'e.     At  the  end  of  the  term, 
',when  the  students  have  received  their  a*ctual  grade,  regression  equations 
are  computed  using  as  predictor  variables  the  best  combination  of  two  or  three 
of  these  items.     These  equations  are  then  stored  in*  the  computer"^ and  are  used 
to  calculate  "predictions"  (in  the  form  of  probability  statements)  for  students 
intereste4.J.n  the  curriculum  th^t  the  key  course  represents. 
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iest  scores  are  included  among  the  predictor  variables  if  tests  are  required 
by  the  college,  but  our  preliminary  experience^  indicates  that  we  can  make 

"  •  ) 

satisfactory  t)redictions.; (multiple  R»s  greater  than  CAQ)  without  them. 


Information  for' the  Planning  System     ^  _^  *  *  ^  - 

Information  for, the  Planning  system  at  your  college  comes  partly 
from  the  same  sources  as  our  occupational ' information,  but  mostly  from 
your  college  itself.  .  Occupations  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  education  required  for  entry '^tito  them,  and  interaction  varies 
with  the  classification.  -  Also,  students  se,e  an*  "occupational  overview 
showing  them  the  steps  they  should  take  in  order  to  qualify  themselves 
for  entry  into  an  occupation.    Data  for  the  classification  anc^the  over-^ 
view  are  collected  with  the  rest  of  the  occupational  information.  _s 

All  the  rest  of  the !' information  in  the  Planning  system  is  prepared 
by  your  pwn  college."    -It  consists  of  nihe  program  or  programs  of  study 
(course  listings)  recommended  by  your  co;Llege  for  preparatign  for  each 
occupa'tion,  the  prerequisites  for  admission  into  that -program, ^  andi^  where 
appropriate;  a  list  of  nearby  transfer  institutions  where, your  students  • 
can  complete^thejr^reparation.     If  your  college  does  not  'have  a  suitable 
program,  students  see  a ^special  display  nami^  in8titutions\that  do  offer 
/such  a  ^program.    Sources  bf^financial  aid  available  to  your  stiudents  are 
also  displayed. 

,  HiE  RELATIONSHIP  OF^SIGI  TO  COUNSELORS 

*  '  .  '  '  ' 

SIGI  is  "planned  .to  fit  into  the  regular\^guidance  programs  at  com- 
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munity  colleges.     It  will  not  replace  counselors  or  be  competitive  with 

'  .  .  tf' 

them.  '  It  is  a  tool,  anaJ.ogou's  to  a  pocket  calculator,  that  is  available 
to  the  counseling  staff  for  use  ii^ 'caVeer  guidance. 

Just  as  computers  opened  the  way  to  a^ctiyities  .formerly  beyond 
human  reach  because  of  their  mathematical  complexity,,  so  .SIGI  ppens  the 
way  ^to  new  levels  of  career  guidance.     It  can  hold  and  manipulate  a  vast 
array  o^f  occup^tionaj.  information,  arrange  arxd  rearrange  it  in  an  infinity 
of  unique  ways  to  suit  the  needs  ot  IndividuaT  students ,  provide  instant 

information  about  entry  requirements  for  each  occupation,  help  students 
assess  "the  odds"  of   success,  and  provide  a  model  for  comparing  the  xiesirabi 
lity  of  occupations  , with  respect  to  the'  students  ^  o\-m  unique  valu.e  s^^stem.  I 
can  also  *'teach"..a  process  for  decision-making.     All  of  these  activities 
are  nQw  available  *  to,  'counselors  for  the  ben^ef  ic^  of  their  olients.* 

On  the  other  hand,   SIGI,   i/ike  ari^"tool,  should,  not  be  used  for 
tasks  it  was  not  designed  for.     SIGI  cannot  be  expected  to  help  students 
with  emotional  probl'fems^>a*. better  sex  life,  animosity  toward  an*lnstructor , 
threats  of  suicide,  tanigles  witTi  academic  probat-lon,  or  dyslexia.  It 
cannot  even  say  he^lo    in  a  friendly  voice  to  a  student  in  ,th^e  corridor. 

It^is  cleai^  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  SIGI  complements  the 
counseling  fungtion  in  only  one  area,  career  guidance  and  information. 
(It  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to  instruction  in  deoision-making,  too.) 
The  exact  role  it  will  play  in  this  area  will  depend  on  the  counseling 
program  at  each  college  and/on  the  enterprise  and  "style*'  of  individual 
counselors.  What,  then,  may  -counselors  expeCt  toVbe  their  role  in  the 
area  ^of  career  guidance,  and  what  can  they  assign  to  SIGI? 
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Lacking  field  experience,  we  can  only  speculate  on  the  answer  at 
this  time.    We  can  see,  however,  three  degrees  of  relationship  between 


SIGI  and  ,the  counselo 
1.  SIGI  S^f Sufficient      ^  *  '  -s 

SIGI  is  designed  to  operate  without  human  supervision.     Each  display 
contains  instructions  for' moving  on,  the  response  patterns  are  very  simple, 
and  the  computer  has  been  programmed  to  refuse  "illegal"  inputs.     It  is 
almost  Impossible  for  a  student  to  become  "hung  up"  as  a  result  of  his 

own.  mistakes.    Once  students  have  signed  on,  they  are  able  to  operate  the 

< 

terminal  with9ut  having  to^ask  for  help.  '  . 

Therefore,  if  SIGI  happens  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  with 
respect  to  career  guidance,  they  can  englfge  in  the  interaction  without 
need  of  ^ny  counselor  assistance  at  all."    In  facf,  there  is  no  ^eed  for 
coi^selors  even  to  know  whether^  student  has  .been  on  SIGI  or  i>ot,  unless 
SIC^sls  part  of  a  course  assig'nmentr  or  the  student  is  a  subject  in  a 

research  project.  '  't:-  ■  - 

In  this  situation  counselors  can  turn  over  t6SIGI  the  whole  burden 

of  career  guidance.  '  '  "  . 
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2/ The  Students'  Needs  Exceed  the"  Scope  of  SIGI 

students  may  encounter  problems  in  career  guidance  that  are  beyond 

/ 

-  the 'scope  of  SIGI.    They  may  be  faced  with  decisions  about  jobs  (as  opposed 

^  to  occupations)  or  with  job-hunting.    Or  they  may  be  interested  in  an  occu- 
lt 

"   pation  that  is  riot  in  the  dIGI  'data  bank*    We  believe  that  the  SIGI  occu-* 
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pations  include  those  of  interest  to  over  95%  of  all  community  college  stu- 

ioej 

I 


dents,  but  inevitably  some^  students  will  want  an  occupation  that  SIGI  dqes  " 
not  have.  s 


1^ 

In  this  situation  the  counselor  must  supplement  SIGI  as  an  inf oiml&tio'n. 
resource.     Decisions  about  jobs  require  local  information  tpat  is  not 
available  on  SIGI,  as  well  as  some  modification  of  the  SIG}  model.  Stu- 
dents  considering  occupations  not  .on  SIG^^wilX  need  help  in  identifying 
sources  of  information  and  in  rating  the  occupations  on  their  potential  capac- 
ity  to  satisfy  the  si.adents*  values.     We  hope  that  this  handbook  will  be  help- 
ful  in  suggesting  suitable  procedures.     Chapter  X  tells  how  to  adapt  SIGI  for 
decisions  about  jobs^  and  the  general -SIGI  model  i§  applicable  to  decisi€>ns 
about  occupations  not  found  in  the  computer  memory 


3>   Students  ^Need  Help  in  Interpreting  SIGI  • 

Almost  certainly  some  students  will  not  find  SIGI  self-sufficient. 
Even  though  they  do  not  need  help  in  ma^ng  the  system^run,  they  may  not 
understand  the  implications  of 'some  o|pthe  displays.^   They  may  not  realize 
that  a  particular  set  of  occupations  has  gpecial**  significance  for  them 
because  of  their  values.     They  may  fail  to  gra^p  the  reasoning  behi;id  the 


predictions  or'  the  aubtl€ft±es  of  using  numbers  •tc^  assess  the  desirability 
of.  rival  occupations.     The  emphasis  of  this  handbook  is  on  this  third 

situation,       .     '       -  '  . 

•  .  ^   .    ♦  ^ 

TJtie  rale  of  the»  counselor  in  this' situation  is,  obviously,  to  come  to 

the  rescue,  .  But  the  t^ruth  is  'that  at- the 'moment  we  lack  experience  to  k!now 
how%ich  help  students  will  .need  in  interpreting  SIGI,     Henc^  the  thickness 

■  S59'  -.  ^ 
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^        o£  the  handbook.    We'h^ye  tried^to  anticipate  every  possil^le  problem  of  in- 

•  terpretation  and  suggest  ways  that 'counselors  can  offer  assistance,  Many 

r  /  * 

situations  desc^ribed  in  the  handbook  may  never  arise;  and  so  ingenious  are 

'  ^    •        '  \  •       •  '    '  .  .  ^ 

peoplf  in  finding  ways  to  go  wrong  that  some  other  situatipns  will  arise 

•  that  We -did  no.t-  think  of.  ,  ♦ 

if  >■  •  • 

•  I 

As  you  inter^t  uith  students  and  gain  experience  in  their  understanding 

of  SIGI,  we  ask  you  to  share  your  insights  with  us.     Our  hope  is  that  the 

h  '  ^  ^  ;  " 

second  edition  of  this  manual  will'  be  written  bv  the  counselors  themselves. 


i 
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CHAPTER  II  -  BECX)MING  FAMILIAR  WITH-SIGI 


'  ilih  consists  of  six  lnterrHa|e#%ysU'iub"^  -  VALUES,  LOCATE,  COMPARE,  ^ 
PREDICTION,  PLANNING,  and  STRATEGY.    Each^ involves  a  different  activity  ' 
and  ais<^  concerns  a  different  step  in  a  decision-making  pftpc;^as.5t.  ^Qgu^r<&  1 
is  a  schematic  expiration  "of  the  Systems,  tHe  activity  the  student  under- 
takes  in  each^orie,  arid  the  step  each  system  occupies,  in^  tbe.  4A?lis^ion-making 

model.*                  '                          •                              'tr^""  ^ 
^  ^  •     ^  ^    '     „  -  

^hese  systems  arte  described  more  fully  in' separate  chapters.  Here 


it  is  enough  to  note  that  each  system  has^,  two^  functions .    The  fir^t  ^s  to 

organize  and  dispense  information.     In  this  respsgt  the  systems  are  more 

'^f' —  - 

or  less  independent  of  one  another.    The  Valu^^^sy^tem  helps  students  organize 
their_val_ues^id.thout  regard  to  any  specif Jrc  occupations.    The  Locate  system 
lists  occupations  on  the  basis  of  their  potential  to  satisfy  certain  l^llues, 
but  it  does  not  concern  any  other  kind  of  occupational  information.  The 
Cotapare  system  is  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  information  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  values  dimensions.    And  so  on:  each  system  occupies^  a  s^arate  realm* 
'         The  second,  functiW  is  to  teach  a  step  in  a  decision-making  process.. 

In  .this- respect  the  systems  are  yery~muct^  ljxt^?,^:xle^en4jeni^^   

each  is'  defined  by  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  process.*  Thus  the  Locate 
system  'depends  for'^its  ef fectiverfess  on^ithe  students'  having  previously 
determined  which  values  are  itfiportant  to  them.    The  Compare  system  becomes 


^Figures  re^erraij/  to  within  a  chapter  are  collected  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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.  a  mare's  nest  unless  students  know 'what  occupations  to  ask  about.  Althqugh 
a  system  can  be  detached  and  useci' as  a  separate  resource  when  the  purpose 
is  to  get  information,  i^  cannot  be  removed  from  context  when  the.  purpose 
is  to  learji  the  decision-making  process.  ^  ^ 

This  duality  of  function  is  obviously^^important;  in  counseling »  .Some 
students  may{  need  factual  information  that  one  SIGI  system  or  another  can 
supply.     Ot>ners  may  need  the  whole  paradigm  for  decision-making  or  may  lack  A 

jsight  at  some  step  in  the  process*     The  success  with  which  you  Use  SIGI 
will  depend  to  some  extent  on  your  ability  to  use  it  in  different  ways  to  ^ 

.     A      -       ^  -     "  • 

meet  different  needs •  .  ' 

^/    '  "•■■■■■■"■// 

The  best- way  to  learn  both  0ie  nfeture  of  the  information  dispensed'.  , 

'       ■  \ 

by'each  sygi^m,  and  .also,  the  function  of^ that,  sfy stem  in  the  decisdon^making 

'     '  1  V      -  '      '  '         '    ^      ,  - 

process  is^ir St  to  ^o  through.  SIGI  in  the  tole  of  a  student,  *  Then  read  % 

*-        . '  '  -  ♦ 

.in  thia,-handbook  the -chapters  that  discuss  each  .system.     Finally,  return  i 


to  SIGI  ^nd-look  at  the  systems^  from  "the  poinP  of  view  of  a  counselor. 
You  can  s-ign  onto  SIGI  by  using  one  of  tn^  nine  DEMQ_Jiumbers  that  have  been 
s.et^  aside  for  coui;v3elo<s- or  .vi4i^^rs  vho  waat  a  demonstration  of  SIGI, 
s^'SuTt  Tirs^Jyou  will  need^'^o  know  more  about  how  SIGT  operates. 


^ovi 


ce  and  Initiate 


Since  -*he  systems  are  dependent  on  one  another  in  their  function  of 
teaching  how  to  mal4'Mecisions,  the  order  In  whi^h  students  encoimter  theiji 
.^s  obviously  important.     They  have  to  go  through  the  fi^st  step  l^n' the 
process  before  being  e^tposed  to  the  second,-  and  so  on.  ^ 
^    On  the  other'^and,  when  students  have  lei^ed  the 'process,  the  order* 
'^-in.  which  .they  encounter  the  systems  depends  only  on  their  needs  of  the  mopent. 


if 
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■  •  - '      '  •  /  .   ■  ^ 

This  is  so  because  the  students  are  now  presumably  using  SIGI  as  an  infor- 
mation  system,  not  as  a  teaching  machine.    Therefore  tbey  should  be  free 
to  move  from  System  to  system  in  aiiy  order  and  to  bypass  the  instructional 
sequences*  ^         ^        ^  %         ,  ^ 

How  are  these  apparently  incompatible  uses  to  be  taken  care  of ? • 

f 

SIGI  solves  the  problem  by  forcing  new  students  to  go  through  the  systems 
in  the  order  listed  in  figure  1  until  the  students  have  been  through  each 
•  system  at  least  once—that  is,   they  have  completed  STRATEGY.     Then  .they 
are  freed  to  enter  any  system  at  will  and  to  take  short  cuts  ladiLhinythe 
systems. 

~     In  this  handbook  we  use  the  word  novice  to  designate  a  student  who 
has  not  ydj^  been  through  STRATEGY  for  ^he  first  time^    A  student  who  is 
no  longer  a  novice  is  an  initiate.  •  ^ 

Figure  2  shows  the  distinction  graphically.     The  novice  (solid  line) 
begins  with  INTRODUCTION  and  is  forced  to  -follpw  a  prescribed  path  from 
one  system  to  the  next.     He  is  free  to  roam  within  any  system  once 
•  Ije  has  entered  it.     ffut  when  he  ha's  finished,  he  must  go  to  the  next', system 
in  the  sequence.     If  he  signs  off,  the,  computer  will  start  his  next  session 
at  the  pofnt^Vhere  he  left  off  '  . 

When  he 'has  completed  STRATEGY  fg^  the  first  time,  he  follows  the 
broken  line  designating  th^  path  of  the  initi^e.     He  goes  from  any  system 
to  a  "menu'*  and  from  the  ''menu*'  to  any  system*    The  "menu"  ^  is  a  display 


allowing  bim  t<j,  select  any  system  or  to  s'ign  off .  (The;"menu"  ds  repro 
duced  as  figure  r3f^  page  V-28.) 
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Student  Records  "      -  ,  ^ 

4 

Some  of  the  information  that  students  generate  in  one  system  is  used 
in  other  syst^s.    For  example,  'the  weights  assigned  to  the  ten  occupational 
valiies  in  the  Values  system  are  displayed  in  LOCATE  and  used  in  STRATEGY  to 
compute  "desirability  sums."    SiMlarly,  a  list  is  made  of  the  occupations 
that  are  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  '  .  ' 

The  information  is  stored  on  disc,  between  sessions,  indexed  by  the 
'student's  SIGI^ number.    It  is  brought  into  memory  when  the  student  signs 
on  and  toay  be  added  to  or  changed  by  what  happens^^in  a  session.     For  in- 
stance, if  ^  student  reweights  hi's  values,  the  old  record  will  be  written 

over  by  the  new  on*^. 

The  information  that  is  necessary  to  carry  the  student  through  SIGI, 
which  is  stored  in  the  student*^record,  should  not  be  confused  witli  data  about 
students'  responses  that  are  'accumulated  for  research  purposes.     T^ve  infor- 
mation in  the  student,  record  is  minimal.     It  consists  of  the  ten  value 
weights,  the  chosen  interest  field,  age,  sex,  enrollment  status,  some  bio- 
graphical  data  and  test  scores  (if  any),  occupations  retrieved  in  LOCATE 
or  selected  for  exam±iiat^on~6y  ,the  student,  certain  switch  settings  that 
the' computer  refers  to',  and  the  student's  status  with  respect  to  th^  systems 
•he  has  completed.    The  compuFer  also  collects  data  across  all  students  on 
every  response  they  make.     These*  data  are  not,  identified  as  to  student.  - 
They  are  kept  'aeparate  and  will  be  analyzed  for  research  on  SIGI.  They 
will  not  be  discussed  in  this  handbook..  \  .  . 
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Student  Numbers  and  DEHO<^ Numbers  , 

■     '  .  student  numbera  are  four  to  six  dlglts.^long.    When  students'  names 
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are  entered  by  means  of  a  utility  program*,  the  computer  assigns  th^  numbers 
and  allocates  space  in  the  student  record  filfe.  ^  ^    -  ^ 

DEMO  numbers  are  the  digits  1-9,    The  computer  recognizes  them  as 
different  f rqjiL.gi4i4^t  numbers  and  does  not  collect  data  on  the  responses 
made  when  tney.are  used.  -Otherwise  it  treats  them  exactly  like  student, 
numbers,  keeping  track  of  value  weights,  switch  settings,  occupations 
retriev|d,  and  so  on,  and  storing  the  data  in  the  files  indexed  by  -them. 

'  y  '     '       •  ' 

Student  numbers  are  to  be  used  only  , by  the  studentg  they  are  assigned 
to,  one  to  a  customer.     The  ^umber^s  are  coded  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect 
them  from  unauthorized  use.    But  the  nine  DE^O  numbers  are  supposed  to  be 
used  over  and  over.    They  haye^een  set  aside  for  counselors  convenience 
and  for  demonstrations..  Sincg  there  are^only  nine  of  them,  they  must  be 
kept  in  circdlation.  .  -  . 

Counselors  should  not  ask  for  a  student  number  for  their  private 

use.     The* computer  tallies  all  responses  occurring  under -student  numbers 
for  research  purposes, and  counselors'   interactions  must  not  be  mixed  in  with 
those  of  students.  * 

^^fy  then,  the  DEMO  ridnfbers 'must  be  kept  in  circulation  and-you  cannot 
halve  a  student  number,  hoKr-xran^you  have  a  private  number  of  your  own?  The 
answer  is  that  a  special  utility  program  will  allow  you  to  use  a  DEMO  nupiber 
as  if  it  were  a  temporary  private  number.     The  procedure  is  discussed  later 
under  "Signing  On."      .  •  k: 


Student  Status  *  ,  .  t  / 

The  comput^FT^eeps  track  of  where  students  are  in  thei-^^r6gress 
through  SIGI  so  that  itl  can  start  them. in  the  right*  system  when  they  sign 
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on.    Hiis  is  done  by  incrementing  the  student  status  dounter  everv  time 
the  Student  completes  a  system.  ,  The  status,  is  ^stated  in  the  student  record 
between  sessions,  and  of  course^  the  student  caijriot  change  the  status  except 
by  completing  a  system.    A  counselor  using  k  DJEMO  tiumber ,  however,  can"^  set 
the  status  to  any  value  he  wi^es.     This  means  that  the  counselor  can  enter 
any  system  as  a  novice  without^first  having  to  .pass  through  the  systems 
that  precede  it.  •  *  '  •  * 

* 

Table  I  shows  the  point  at  whic\^  interaction  begins,  for  the  various 
status  settings.    You  should  memorize  the  table  or  have^t  with  you  .when  you 
sign  on  with  a  DEMO  number.  •  Note  that  setting  status  equal  to  7  allows  you 


TABLE  I 

.  VALUE  OF  STATUS  FOR  VARIOUS  STARTING  POINTS 


Value  of 
status 


Systems  completed. 


Starting  point 


0  'None 

INTRODUCTION 

«» 

(D* 

\ 

* 

.  2  VALUES 

LbCAJE  ^ , 

'     3  VALUEST^LOCATE 

COMPARE 

■ ;  ■ 

4           VALUES,  LOCATE,  COMPARE 

-  PREDICTION 

5           VALUES',  LOCATE,  COMPARE, 

PREDICTION 

PLANNING 

r 

m 

6           VALUES,  LOCATE,  ~COMP"ARE,. 
PLANNING 

PREDICTION, _ 

STRATEGY   .  ^ 

7  All 

Any  system  as 

an  initiate  ' 

*For  internal  System 'use  bnly  *  s 
•           « .    •  * 

to  go  to  any  system  as  an  initiate*. 

This  ±s  noj: 

the  .same-  thing  as 

going  to 

4 


II-7   .  . 
\  '     •  .         »  , 

....  ^   •  •      •  ^ 

a  system  as  a  novice,  sinoe  the  ,inifia*t.e  bypasses  som^  of  the  explanatory 

and  teaching  material  that  the  novice  is  exposed  to.     Therefore  if  you  wish  . 

to  ^nter  the  system  as  a  novice,  you  must  set  thfe  status  to  the  proper  value. 

If  the  version  of  .SIGI  at  your  college  does  not  have  a  Prediction 
:  .        :  .  ^  ^  '  .    *  ^ 

system,  the  computer  will  not  accept  a  status  of 

The  Terminal 

-Figure  3  shows  the  keyboard  <ised  in  sending  messages  to  tl^  comptiter. 
Some 'keys  should  NEVER  be  used  in  Sicf.    These  are  the  control  kt^s  (on  the 
actual  terminal  they  are/black)  that  occupy  the  first  two  rows  of  the  ^^y- 
board;  TAB,  EOM,.  CTRLf  and  the  seven  keys  at  the  top  right •     The  computer  , 
generally  ignores  "illegal"  .respofises,  but  striking  one  of  'the  control  ^ 

1  •  - 

keys  may  cause  your  program  to  boibb,  forcing  you  to  start  over.  ^  ^ 

-    «  ^  -  •  T  • 

'    During  the^brief  sign-on  procedure,   the-^alphabet*  keys,  number  keys, 
•an^  RETURN  key  are  used.     Thereafter,  during"the  interaction  with.SIGIy  ali^ 
'    responses  are  made  by  means^  of^.the  ten  digits  in  the  bank  of  }ceys  at  tfie 
lower  right,  %r  by  pr-^ssing  NEXT,     The  key  marked  RUBOUT  is  activated 
whenever  you  have  to  enter  a  number,  such  as  the  identification  number  of 
an  occupation.     PRINT  is  activated  whenever  the  display  §ays  that  you  can 
get  a'  copy .  of -what  yo^i  sei  on  the  screen.     The  alphabet  keys  are  riot  used     .  ^ 
in  SIGI.  ^        "      ^      ,  ^  ,      ■  *  '' 

.  '  • 

Signing^  On 


Setting  status  of  DEMO  numbigrg.  Suppose  that  you  *want*  to  sign  on 
 ^  ~  W        •  . 
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to  SIGI'with  one  of  the  DEMO  numbers.     You  would  first  ask  the  person 
monitoring^ the  system  to  assign  you  a  DEMO  number  that  is  not 'being  usW 
at  the  moment  by  someone .elae.    Then*  follow  the 'steps  in  figure  4A  to  sign 
on  yith  that  DEMO  number  at  any  unoccupied  terminal.    The  procedure  allows, 
you  to  begin  in  any  system  as  a  novice  without  first  going  through  the  - 
Systems  that  precede  it,  or 'to  begin  as  an  .initiate . ,  The  procedure 
<  consis'ts  of  two  steps,  one  to  set  the^  status  of  your  DEMO  number  and  the 
second  ,tq  run  SIGI  with  the  nuaber.  .        ,  ^ 

.The  coTTinand  RUN  RECORI)^ calls  in  a -program  named  RECORD  that  can 
execute  a  number  of  fuaccions.   .One  of  these,  DEMO,  sets  the  status 
«       *  of  your  DEMO  number  to  any' value  you  request.     At  the 'sanre  time  it  inserts* 
in  the  record  file  ror  your  number  a  set  of  dummy  value*  weights  and  enough 
other  .data  t'o  allow  interaction  .to  proceed,     (Of  course  these  value  weights' 
^  are  n6t>  your  value  weights,)  ^ 

4  4  " 

'When  the  DEMO  function  has  done  its  work.  yo\\  C7\n  execute  the  SIGI 
function  to  ^cTnr.arvd  the  conu^uter  to  r'jn  SIGI,  using  your.  I>E>IO  number,  ^ 

DE?k)  nukbers  cive  yoii  flexible  control  over  the  SICfl  system,  Dt^ 
you  want"  to  start  from  the  beginning -in  the  manner  of  a*  n^w  student?  Set 
status 'at  0,     Do  you  wish  to  enter  COMPARE  for  a  specif ic* item  of  occu-  ^ 
pational  .information?    Set  status  at  7  (initiate)  and  go  from  the, menu  to* 
COMPARE,     Do  you  want  %o  help  a  student  with  the  explanatory  material  in 

t  .  •  '  V 

LOCATE?    Set  status  at  2  and  you  will  enter  LOCATE  as  a  novice  and  will  . 
consequently  be  exposed  to  all  the  interpretational  .materials. 

In  thds  handbook  each  chapter  that  is  devoted  to  an  individual 
^    SIGI  system^ contains  a  section  on  helping  the  stujjent'at  the 'termir»al. 


ERIC        ...  ' 


It  tells  you  the  st?^«^s  to  use  when  you  ar6  counseling  students  about 
problems  associated  with  that  system.  .  '  >  * 

'        Accelerated  path  through  SIGI.    Having  tionfrpl^over  the  status  of 
DEMO  numbers  allows  you  to  take  an  accelerated  path  thirough  SJGl  for  demon- 
stration purpos^es".     The  procedure  is  showr^  in  figure,  4B,     It  consists  of 
setting  status  to  7  (initiate)  and  then  immediately  changing  the  arbitrary 
value  weights  inserted  by  the  DEMP  program  to  the  true'  weights  of  the  pefson* 
at  the  terminal.  •  That  done,  go  from  system  to  system  in  the  Carder  that  i 
novice  would  encounter  them.     This  path  bypasses  much  ejiplanatory  and  £each-- 
ing  material,  and  it  necessitates  your '^returning  to  the  menu  every*  time  you 
complete  a  system.   fBut  it  allows  an  overview  of  SIGI  when  time  doe^  not 
permit  the  full  tour  of  the  novice  path.  ^  ^  -  ^ 

Keeping  'a  DEMO  aupiber  out  of  circulation.    An  occasion  may  arise 
when  you  have  to  sign  off  temporarily  and  want  to  begin  exactly  where  • 
you  left  off  Vhen  you  return.     For  example,   the  first  time  you  go  itlHrough 
SIGI  as  a  novice,  you  will%7ant  to  set  status  at  0  so  that  you  can  ^experience 

»'  *  V  ' 

everything  alhew  stuc^n-t  does.     Suppose  ybu  cannot  go  all  the  way  through 
in  one  session. , -     .  »     .  ^ 

^  In  that  case  tell  whoever  is  monitoring  the  DEMO  numbers ^.(or  leave- 
a  note)  not  to  us^  your  DEMO  number  until  you  return.    Then, when  you  sign 
on  again,  follow  the  procedures  in  figure  4€.     The^e  are  the  regular  sl,gn^\"''  ' 
on  steps  that  lh:e  used  for  student . numbers.     The  computer  will^  treat  your 
DEMO  number  like  any  other  number  without  altering  the^  information  left 
in'  y^our  record^  fiJLe  from  your  earlier  interaction. 
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Do^not  make  a  practice  o'f  keeping  DEMO,  numbers  ou 


■^Signing  Off    ^       '  "  ^  • 

'•.—r  L  '       .  ••  ' 

There  are  no  ape'cial  sign  off  procedures  for. DEMO  numbers.  ■  Sign 
.off -is  oiie  of  the  optipns  that  the  initiate  can  choose  from  the  menu  dis- 
play  to  which  he  returns  after  completing  any  system.  The  novice' is  also 
given  the  option  of -signing  off  upon  completion  of  a  system.  If  you  walk 
away  from  the, terminal  without  signing  off,  your  program  is  automatically 
aborted  after  20  minutes.  Try  always  'to  go  through  sign  off.  in  order  to 
avoid  idl^  terminals.  .  *  . 


Printouts' 


As  you  go  thrcmgh  SIGI,' you.  will  notice  that  certain  displays  allow 
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you  the  option  of  getting  a  hard  copy  reproduction  of  what  appears^  on  the  - 
screen*     For  same  key  dis^plays,  getting  a  printout  i^  mandatory.  These 
printouts  are  the  only  documentary  avenue  of  conmuinication'that  you  have 
with  your  students.    This  handbook  feptroduces  examples  of  the  displays  that 
can  be  printed  (e'xceptal^Jthose  concerned  with  financial  aid,  which  arfe  dif- 
fer^nt  at  each  college) ,  and  you  will  wai^t  to  Iqpk  theln  over  as  part  of  the 

'    .  '     ^  ;     ^   .         .  ^        ^  '  \ 

process  of  becoming  familiar  with  SIGI.     '  .  .   '  *  ^ 

Conj^ldential'ity^  Student  Records  <        *  •  ' 

M 

Privacy* is,  an  important  element  in  the  assumptions  th^t  underlie—^  . 


SIGI.   J|/e  believe  that  some  students  wil3/behave  differently ^when  fchey, 
know  that'  their  responses  are  private  .from  the  way  -they  would  bfehave  'qther- 


wis^.     W«e  found  support  for  this  assumption  in  our  pilot  study.  Some 
male  students  explored  traditionally  feminine  occupations,  such  as  i^ursing,^ 
and  some -women  students  explored  engineering  or  similar  occupations.  '  In 
order  to  pr^eserve  the  conf identiality ^of  the  records,  the  students' 'SIGI, 
numbers  are  coded,  making  accidental  use  nearly  impossible!     We  also  promise 
students  that  their  recoras  will  be  kept  confiSei^ial  except  for  the  pur- 
poses  of. research  conducted  by  Educational  Testing  Service. 

^  Counselors,  of  course,  are  bound  to  respect  this  pledge.     This  puts 
you  at  a  sli^liL^disaavancage        the  counseling jituation  i£  students  do 
noc>5^h  to  share  their  printouts  with  you.     We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  the  advantage  to  the  students  more  than  makes  up  for  thi?  loss.  Many, 
students  feel  compelled  to  make^  what'  they,  perceive  as  "socially  de-  - 

'sirable"  ^^cnopsps  if  they  thoug^ht  everything  they  did  at^he  terminal  was 
o^en  to  inspect i*ou. 

;A.*..,ontr    t-Ho  cMirlPnt  record  contains  very  little  information  of 
use  t^a- counselor.    Nearly  ^11  traces  of  whaf  the  student  did  in  a  session 
are^^^fcd  out  ^hen  he  signs  off.  The  only  inf ormacion  that  is  stored  is 


what  is  necessary  to  operate  'SIGI.  ^  ^ 

Using  che- Kaudbook    .  .>  /  •  V       '  .        ^  , 

■ .      ■  '/   ■■  . 

'  '      Inis  is  enough  to  get  you  started.'    At  yo-ur  first  opportunity,  ask 

'  4.   t  ^         ^r-j         —  Vu^  <-^a>-Tn -trial      sfe t  the  status  at. 

for  a  DEMO  nuTUDer  not  in  u?<:*  an*^  gei,        i-n^  1,^*..*.— — — •     i^^*-  wli^- 

P  and  go  chrougn  tne  system  Lxiii±y  i^cx^jj^Cj^y  <^o  -.^         ^.  — \ 

read  the  Remaining  chapters  in-- the  handbook  ans^  return  to.  the  -sysCem  a's  a 

counselor^^^  using  th^  DEMO  .sign- on  routine,  y-.-u  can  accessany  system 

you^want  as  an  initiate  or  a  novice..    Test  the  system  thorou'giOy  to  see 
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"  how  SIGI  can  fit  into  your  counseling  P^og^^aSlj^ 

Except  for  Chapter  X,  which  is  a  general^zatl^on  of  the  decision- 


making model  embodied  in,Sl'GI,  each  the  chapters  tliat  foil6w  concerns  a 
different  system.     They  contain  a  brief  description  of  what ^ the  student 


does  at  the  terminal,  reproductions  of  the  .printouts  that  the  student  can 
get,  and  our  cion;jectures  as  to  the  sort  of  problems  that  students  may -have 
and  way$^for  counselors  to  deal,  with  them.    We  say  "conjectures"  beca'^se  as 
yet  we  rave  almost  no  experience  Vith  SIGI  in*  the  counseling  coiyf^t?  We 
expect  large  portionn^f  ^his  handbook  to  be  rewritten  as  you  Cccumalate 
the  experience  we  lack.     Therefore,  for  the  time  being  usfe  the  handbook 
as  a  guide,  not  .a.s  a  bible.  * 
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System 


What  the  student  does 


Step  in  the  deci^ion- 
making  process  


(Introduction)      Learns  concepts*  and  uses  of 
major  systems 


VALUES 


•2.  LdCATE 


3.  COMPARE 


-4.  PREDICTION 


h.  STRATEGY 


Examines  ^  ocQJupatlonal 
values 'an^yeights  the  im- 
portance of  each  ,         '  ■  * 

Puts  in  specifications  for  ' 
5  values  at  a  timfe  arfd  gets 
li«sts  of  occupations  that 
meet  ithe  specifications 

Asks  questions  and  gets 
specific  information  at>out 
occupations  of  interest 


Finds  out  probabilities  of  ^ 
getting  various  grades -in  key^ 
coQrs^es  of  programs  tl;iat  pre- 
pare for  occupations 

Seey  cue  steps  to' be  taken  to, 
prepare  for  an '-occupation,  in- 
cluding the  program  at  the 
l^cal  college  .  , 

Evaluates  occuf»ations  iu  terms 
of; 'the  rewards  the'y  a^^r  and^ 
/the',  risks  pf  trying  to  Q#ter 
th'em  ^  - 


Find  out  what- you  want 


\Find  out  where-  yod  can  get 
what  you  want  ' 


Get  information  for  jup" 
ing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  your  I 
optiona;    Narrow-  down 
your  list  of,  op'tions.. 

Assess  tne  probabilities 
of'  succfessi  for  each  option 


Plan  a  course  ofacy^pn 
for  each  option  ^ 

Apply,  a  rat>onal  decision- 
making strategy  to  occu- 
pational choice  l  . 
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INTRODUCTION 


PREDICTION 


•  COMPARE 


•    '      '      '  7^  ^  FIGURE  2     ,        '  ^ 

,  i        \  '  ^  '  '  .    .     L  .' 

Paths  through  SIGI.    The  novice  (solid  line)  must 'go  tTirough  the  systems 
in  sequence  until  he  has  complfe;ced  STRATEGY.  ,  He?  then  becqmes  an^initiate 
(broken  line)  and  goes,  to  the  r  i!ieny<^**^hich  ailbvs  him  to  enter  any  syst;ein 


regardless  of  ^ts  place  in  t)ii8  sequence. 


.15/ 
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[cuarT''  'Fail 
llL'Jl 


1 


Clftl 


I     '  7 


"1!  ii"^ 


1 


■  A   '    A  _^  /L        li    '  Jl 


4 


JL- 


L 


/J3E] 


NEXT 


Li  J 


FIGURE  3 


Thj^  terminal  keyboard.  During  the.  inter^tion  with  &IG1  only  the  foSlowing 
keys  arl^used: » the  10  digits  and  PRINT  key  on  the  right,  the  NEXT  bar,,  and 


occasionally  RUBOUT.    During  sign  ou.'or  in  running  the  DEMff-Jbu4^i4:xti^  tlie 
letters  and  RETURN  ^key  are  also  used.    The  tw,o  cop^rows,^  trie  Reyboarji  and  *   *  . 
th^  top  seven  keys  on  the. right  are  never  used^^i::^,^^^- • 
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V 


-  ( 


* 
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A 
J 


t. 


T 
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1.  Type  HELLO  40/lL(  then 'press  , the  key* marked  RETURN).     (NOTE:    There  must 
Be  a  space,  between  HELLO  and-40/l'/>  *   *  • 

.   The  computer,  will  respond;  PA^ORD:"       •    .         '       "  ,     .  / 

2.  Type  SIGI  (then, press  RETURN)*     (JjOTEy    The 'letters  SIGI  will  not  be  * 
►       'dlsplayjed- on  the  screen.)  .  ~'  ~V"  '  ' 

The'^computer  will  respond  READY-.  ^         '  / 

3^    Type  RUN  RECORD  (then  press  RETURN)/    (Note  space  between  RUN  and  RECORD.) 
V  The  computer  will  respond  RECORD  -  SIGI  STUDENT  RECORD  MANAGER 

VERSION  X,XXX 
AUTHORIZATION? 

4.  T^fpe  IXNAY  (then  press  RITTURM).    .(NOTE:'  The  Jetters  IXNA^pIl  not 
be  displayed.    Keep  the  password yJXNAY  confidential.)    The^mputer.        ,  * 
will  respond  FUNCTION?  .      /  '     '      \  .  - 

—       -  .    -    ■  *  .      ,  f 

5.  'Type  DEMO  (then  press  RETURN).  ^  "  '  '  ^ 
The^  computer  will  respond  DEMO  NUMBER? 

6.,.    Type  ythe  DEMO  number  (1-9)   that  you 'are.  using  J^then  pres^s^^HJjRN).' ^ 
7.    /he  .computer  will  respond  STATUS?       ,   *      '  . 


8.     To  -Svt^rt  from  the  beginning-^as  a  novice  type 

To  start  in  LOCATE,  as  a  novice  type.  *'  2. 

Ta  sta;rt  in  ^^COMPARE  as  a- novice  type  -T 
*Xo  start  in  PREDICTION  as  a  novice  type, 
-     To  start  in  PLANNING  aS' <  novice  type 

"To  start  in  STRATEGY  as  a  novice  type      '  6 
-J    To  start  as-afv^:[i1jftiate  type       .  ^  *  7 

Xt-hen  press  RET- 
^  .    NOTE:    A  status  fof  1  is  not  used 

3^"--  --^    '        '    The, computer  v^l  respond  FUlJCTION? 

.^Type  sici  (then  press  RETURN). 

The  comguter  will  respond  SIGI  -'VEI^SION  r.^ 
,     ^  ^  ^    '  STUDiTNT  NUMBER?' 

/ 


i/10,    Typ^^the  DEM^^number  that  ywi^are  using^hen  pr^ss  RBTURfJj.  '  ^  ' 

,  SIGI  will  ^now 'begin. '    ^  •  1  •         '         ^  .  . 

•  '  ■      •    ■  -      •  .    -  ■•■        ■    :         V  -  ,  ■  ■ 

•  >        .  T       ■  *   ■       '        -  .      V  • 

'  -<.•--     FjeURE  4A     —  *         •       •  .  " 

^  ^  Fro~cedtircs  foy^ belting  tT^e  s.tattis^  a  i^EMO- numbeV  "^nd  runninj^  SJCGI.  Steps*  , 
■  \  1-8'' call  in  DE^g^^-a- subroutine -of  a  ^ufilfty  progr^^  in  order* 

to  set 'thejS.tatojsi.  *  The  computer:  ins^erts.  dunimy  data  in-.ttie  file  indexed*  by 
<  ^      •    the  i)EMO^jiumbery  SlGI  to  b^gin  at  ^the.  proper  place. "  Steps  9  ahd  10. 

'     .'coHimafid    h'e^^oifipute^  tc^4in«^5TGr,*':     '    _    ^  *  - 


The/inFonnatl'on  ^fj^  this  f igHre.m0s£'*e-lc?apt  confidential  in'order  to  pratect 
-thef-RSSORD^  pro^ratp  *f  roro  tin^auWrorl^^ed  us4./-'<  *  .  ^ 
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ACCELETRATED  PATH  THROUGH  SIGI 


1'. 
2>. 
3. 

A. 

,  5. 
-  6. 
■  7. 
8. 

10. 


Use  9  DEMO  number  (1-0).    ■  '  • 

Run  the  J)EMO  program  and  sep  statu^  at  7. 

On  the  introductory  display's,  entir  any  enrollment  status,  age,  and 
sex  you  want";  •  ,   .  '       *  —  ^, 

On  the  "]ynu"  display  choose  #2,  "VALUES . <        \      "       ^    '  ' 

00  NOT  play  the"  Values  d^me;    When  asked',  respond  //2,  "no,"  ,      •      .  • 

Respond  //2,  "Yes,"  to  ^question  about  chauglng  interest  field. 

Select  desired  field.         i   *  ' 

Follow  In^ructions  on  displays  of  values  profile  in  order  to  add  to  or 


Ini 

subtract  frSm  the  displayed  weights, 
reflect  yourVqwh  values. 


Ch4nge  the  weights  so  that  they 


11. 
12. 


When  reWeightVng  is  comple'ted^  vou  wi^ll  return  to  the.  "menu^  display.' 

TO  TAKE  AN.  a/cELE^)c^^D  PATH  ALL  THE  WAY  t'^OUGH  SIGI,  choos-e  //2, 
"VALUES, '*/<fga ill.     ria>  the  Values  Game  this  time,  since  your  oyn^val^es 
weightV^ll  be  used  in  th^i  ii\tera*ctioif.     Upon,  completion  of  each  system, 
you  Will  return  :to  the  "menu,"-  Eaeh  time  select  the  iiext  systiem  in  th^ 
sec^ence,  "  ~ 

~T0  take  AN  ARBITRARY  PATH,  ent^  any  system  you^ant. 

Upon  entry  into  COMPARE,  PLANNING,  aftd 'STRATEGY  you- will  see,  a  "Reminder 
list"  of  ocdupations* "that  interest'  ypu, "    These  are  arbitrary,     l^en  ' 
asked  j  f  ^you  want  to  select  an  occapation  from  the -list,  respond  //2 , 
"Some  ybther  SLGI  occupation.''    You  will  then  select  from  the;,  printed 


13. 


At  many  poia^s  in  each  systei^  you  will  be  asked  if  you  want  to  see 
certain  explanatory  be^qaences.    Make  whatever  response  "you  want.  By- 
passing the  Sequences  will  accelerate  your  progre^ through  SIGI. 


(  . 


V 


FIGURE  4B  ,        ,  *|.         i  * 

•   .  \  ^         '  / 

Procedure^or  taking  a  buv/tened  path  through 'SIGI .  .  Steps  1  and  2  permit     ^  ^ 
signing^^on  as  an  initiate.  '/Steps  3-9  replace  the  dummy  "data  in  the  DEMQ  file 
with/data'  true  for  thfe  person  at  the  terminal.     Steps  10-13  ptovide  ,a  path© 
Jthroligh  SIGI^thac  enter^^lx  systemi:>  aud  yet  bypasses  iriany^'explanatory  and 
'^c'eaOning"^  displays  that  a  novice  would  encounter ♦  'The  procedures  nlay^'be  used 
whenever  insufficj-cnt  time  is  available -for  demonsjt rating  the  complete  system. 
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1.  Type  HELLO  40/1^  (then  press  the  key 'marked  RETURN"). 
^          "     The 'Computer  win  respond  PASSWORD.  '      ^  , 

2.  Type  SIGI  (.then  press  RETURN).     (NOTE:  The  letters  SIGI  will  not.be 
dlsplayg^^)  v' 

Xh^NX<5mpUter  ^wiil  respond  PJaCY.  ,  .  % 

3.  ^Type  RUN  $SIGI  (then  pr^ay  RETURN) ;    NOTE:-  The/^  sign  mus,t  b'e  "typed 
*in%  thj^s  message.)  - 

The  computer  will  respcihd  SIGI  -  VERSION  1.6   \  •  • 

'  '    "  STUDENT  NUMBER? 


4. 


Type  the  stuclj^nt  number  (then  press  R^RN) .     If '  a  J)EMO  number  is" 
entered,  SIGI  will  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ^student  number, 
using  for  its  interaction  whatever  information'  is  s^tored  in*  the  file 
for .  the  number.       -    "  '  , 


FIGURE '4C 


Standard  sign-on  procedure©^.     Counselors ^vKo  have  signed  on  with  a,  DEMO 
number  and  have  been  forced  to  ^sigii  off 'before  completing  their  Ititer- 
action  may  take  .their  DEMO  number  out  o^circulation  finding  their  return. 
If  they  then- sign -on  again  with  the^"  procedures,  the  computer  will  not 
overwrite  their  record  with  dummy  data  as  in  the'  DEMO,  .^ubfou tine.  "  DEMO*  , 
'npjnbers  must  be  kept  In  circulation  as  much  as  possibl^,  ^S-.  there  are 
only  nine  of  them.  *  '       '  ,  *  '  7    V.     '  / 


CHAPTER  III  ^ 


INTRODUCTORY  SEQUENCES 


'  .  STUD'ENT  NUMBERS    '      ''i-  ► 

(a 

Each  college  will  develop  its  own  procedur,es  for  de.ciding  \fho  will 
be  allowed  to  use  SIGI.     Eligible  s  tudenjis  will  be  |iven  their  SIGI 
number  before  they  sit  down  at  the  terminal.     .  >  ^ 

"   ^he  computer  assigns  the  numbers^    .Some  authorized -^^r-s^^H- at-  tfle^—*  - 

college  will  use  a*  special  utility  program  tc^  enter  ,fehe  naf^s  of  SIGI  - 
users.     T.he  computet  then  assigns  the  first  unused  number  to  the  fir^t 
name,  the  second  unused  number  to  the  secorad  name,   and  so- on.*'.  Spme  ' 
extra  ^'chejzlc^''  digits  are  generated  at  random  by  the'  computer  amd*in- 
serted  into' the  student  number  to  protect  it  from  accidental  or  un- 
authorized  use.     When  all  the  names  have  rec^iw<i  t;h^r  .numbers ,  the 

.computer  'will  print-out  a  list  of  t;he  names  ^hfM  the  numbers  assigned  f 
to  *each.^    The  list  can  be  updated  at  any  time.       *       .  •       "  .  . 

The  list' must,  of  course,  be  kept^conf idential  so  that-onfy  a. 

;  •  •      .  .    •   .  ,    ,    ^       r  ' 

.student  and  the  keeper  of  the  .lis  t ,  knows  what  a  ertudent  *  s*  numbe;:  is./ 

•  '  i 

■Signing  On  '  '  "     i     '       ^  ' 

*In  order  to^sign  on,' stud'erits  type,  "HELLO  40^,1"    on  the  terminal 
keyboard,  and  press  the  ke'y^rked  rlKTURN.     If  they  have  madfe  ^  mistake, 
such?  as  inserting  a  space  aft^r  the  "c^^a,*  the  computer  tells  th(5m  that 

,  *  "*         ^  w 


the^^command  is  illegal,  and  they  staVt  over.  ,  If  their  entry  is  acknow- 
ledged,   the  computer  displays  "PASSWORD: on* the  screen..  Students  ^ype, 
"SIGI"  and  prfess  RETURN.     The  computer  responds  with  ""WELCOME  TO  RSTS/E 
V05B  TIME  SHARING,  "^or  an  equivalent  message,  and  then^  disp^l^yg:: "Rj^:A^, " 
The  students '^ypfe,  $5101"  and  RETURN.     (The  ^Har  sign  must  ^ 

typed  as  part, of  the  message;  use  the  shift  key  in  typing  th'e  dollar 
sign.)"^If  th^re  has  been^no  mistake,!  the  computer  displays-  *'STU.DENT  ' 
NUMBER?"'   Students  type  in  their  numbfer,  press      RETURN,  and  are  there- 

^fter  m  SIGx.     Ihe  computec  rejects  typographical  errors* om  misspellings 

t  ^  .        .  •  ^  .  * 

and/rejected  commands  have  to  be  entered  over"a§ain.    Alsp^  the  first 

"    .  '  '  *A  ' 

-frame  in  the  SXGI  seq^uence'^di'splays  tlie  name- corresponding  to  the  stu- 

y  ^  ^  .  *       .         N     ,  . 

dent  numden  ttiat  was,  entered  and  ^ks  for  confirmation.     If  the  naniS 

is  wrong,   the>student  has  to  get  help  frop  the  person  monitoring  the 
terinina.l/-room.     Of  -course;  no  student  should 'run  With  another  student's 
number,      •  "  '  ^ 

,^     I^'o^e  that  signing  on -really  occXirs  in  two.steps*     First,  a'us^r 
^igns  on  to  the  RST§/E» system  and  instructs  the  computer  to  run  SIGI, 
losing  the  procedures  in  the  previous  paragraph.    Then  the  user  signs  on 
lo  SIGI,   using  his  student  numb^er.     Signing  on  to'  the  RS^E  system  re- 
quires  using  letters  and  numbers  pn\t^  keyboard.   ^Lnteraction-iwith  StGI, 
however, 'requires  only  numbers  and  th6  NEXT  bar.    Using, the  numbers  irf 
the  bank  on  the  lower  right  side  of  the  keybo^rd%elps  prevent  mistakes 
in  SIGI  tespon^ses.,  NE^VER  USE  A  BLACK  CONTROL  KEY  ON  SIGI, 


J  ( ^ 
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\    .  ■      ■■  ■ 

WHAT' THE 'STUDENT  L^ES  IN  TH£  INTRODUCTORY ] SEQUENQE  ' 
New.  Students  *  »  ^  "  * 

  ^  ^  r 

Students  s igD:ing -on  ■  f or  the  fir«t  time  (status  0)  enter  -their  age, 
Sex,  and  enrollment  stc^^us'  at  the  college..  Age.  and  sex  are  exapiined  for 
possibl'e  use"*  in  the  Prediction  system.     The  enrollme^nt  status'' determines 


<^  *      wh^^:her  or  not  certain  displays^will  be^  shoWn  tha't-kare^di  ireote^d'*to  stu- 
'deat%who  have  already  V^ken  some  college  courses.  •  v 

V  The.  students  are  ,nov  introduced"  to  the  major  t'tfemes  of  SIGl.  >  Xhey  • 

are  asked  abuut"  their  knowledge  of  their,  va^u^s^^  tjheir  coirjnand  of  occu-* 
pationai  information,   their  abili'ty  to  predict  their  grades  reB^TLs t ically , 
*    ""^and  the  -state  of  their  plans  forgetting  into  their  chosen  occupation. 
^'-^^     Tun'^liy,  the  i^itroductiow  conclude^  with  a  short' interactive  teaching 

seqoetic.e-     It^  tells  the  student  that  the  first  step  in  the  SKtI  rlecision-/- 
'tokJUll-JP^^^iSi^i^^  ^h^y  ^^"^  ^^O"^        orr*uoaticn— J:o  * 

-  -  "  "  -        ^  v    ?         •  •  ,  •  • 

..,..^^^ass^^r>;«ti^H^-^^^s  .  ^  Students  then  mov6  into  the  VALUES  system  with  no 
option -to  sign"*off.  ^       •        '  ,     ^  ' 

Returning  Students  . 

\        '  -  '        ^      ,    *  •  . 

\studentsA/ho  have  been  on  SIGi^before   (status  1-7)'  go^  through  ^the ^  V 
standard  sign-on  p)rocedures.     Next,   they  enter  the  in^rroductory  sequence- 
to  be  asked  about  their  enrollment  status,  siaf5e  it^may  p^ve  changed  since 

their  last  session  on  STGT,     Also',  they  are  aai^ced  about  thpir  aj^^^^g^^in. 
Then  they  go  directly  to  the  SIGI  systeim  f^, which  they  are  scheduled  next, 


•r 


•  * 

N                               .  ' 

•  — 

• 

^     PRINTOUTS  THE  STUDENT  CAN  GET 

}        •  » 

Students  may  get  a,  printoutyof  the  display  showing  how  they^  re- 

sponded tp  the  questi^ons  about  values,  information,  prediction,  and 

> 

planning.    Figure  5  reproduces  this  display. 

THINGS  FOR  THE  COUNSELOR  TO  LOOK  FOR 

•  r 

1 

'  1 

Students  are  no likely  to  have  any  problems  due  direc4:ly  to  the 

introductory  sequence.    They  must  continue  at  least  through  the  yalues 
system  Before  signing  off,  and  any  misgivings  they  may  have  will  probably 

9  « 

center  o^  the  systems  themselves  rather  than  on  the  displays  "that  intro- 
^-duc-e  the  systenjs.     .                          •                 -    .  ** 

USfi  OF  THE  PRINTOUT  IN  COUNSELING  STUDENTS  ■ 

• 

^om^  students  may  feel  uneasy  because  they  answered  the  four  questions,  » 

\ 

suninarized  in"  figure  5,  as  they  did.     In         pilot  stuc^^,  very  few  stu- 
dents claimed- extensive  or  exact  knowledgl^'about  the  dimensions  explored. 
lAost  stuaents  reported  only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  them.     If  stu- 

4 

% 

dents  are  distressed  because  they  have' uot  come  to  grips  with  such  | 

important  matters,  it  may  comfort  them  to  know  that  most  of  their  col- 

if 

leagues  -are  in  the^samje  boat.^  The  printout  may  also  be'iiseful  in  per-^ 

suading  students  to  go\to  S'iGI  for  h^lp  with  their  values,  lack  of  in- 
forjnation,  or  vagueness  of  their  plans l.  ' 

ERIC 
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; 

To  suimnarize  what  you've  said  about  yourself: 


Values :  ^ 
Information; 
Prediction: 
Planning: 


"I  have  seldom  thought  about  my  values,  b6t  I  would 
know  wh^  I  want' if  I  saw  it," 

''I  need  a  lot,  of  information  about  bciupations  that 
might  fit  my  values." 

"I  have  only  a  general  idea  of  my  grades  In  one'  or  two 
programs/'  ^  ^ 

"I  have  a  general'  Idea  of  which  pjrogram  would  be -best, 
but  I  am  not  sure  what  other  st'eps  are  necessary  to. 
reach  my  occupational  goal," 


4^ 


You  will  be  able  to  get  copies  of  certain  displays  as  you  go  through  SIGI.' 
This  is  the  firs^t, 

•    '        ,       '  * 

If  you  want  ^  copy  of  what  you  see  now,  press  PRINT.  \.  •     .  - 

If  ^ou  do  not  want  a  copy,  press  NEXT.    ,      -  '  - 


FIC^E  5 


Printout  available  in  INTRODUCTION.     It  records  the  students'  responses  to  t(uestions^ 
about  their  knowledge  *of  their  values,  tfie  extent  of  their  occupatjional  information,' 
their  ability  to  predict  their  grades,  and  the  quality  of  their  plans  f o^  "^^ntering^ ar 
occupation.    The  material  in  quotation  marks  varies  with  responses  t}ie  students  made 
txi^earlie^  displays.    The  ones  shown  ifi  the  figure  are  more  or  less  ^picai. 


OIAPTER'  IVub-VALUES 


Any  procedure  for  decision-making  implies'  some  principle  f oroChoOs- 
ing.    Otherwise,  how  is  the  individual  to. make  order  out  of  the  rabblei 

of  impulses  that  beset  him?    He  is  at  their  mercy  unless  he  recognizes 

I 

that^  essentially,  h^e  must  chopse  between  competing  Values.  Neither- 
suppressing  nor,  blindly  obeying  has  impulses  ,^he  can  conti:ol  them  by 
bringing  them  under  the  rule  of  reason,  giving  each  "equal  time"  and  at- 
tent  ion..    The  individual  must  hold  -himself  open  and  receptive  to  differ- 
erit  values,  allowing  each  to  speak  to  him  as  loudly  as  the  others.  -  This 
process  involves  active  and  syst*ematic  exploration  of  competing  .values 
so  tttat  he  can  answer  the  central  question,  "What  do  I  want?" 

Therefore  values  are  "at  the  heart  of  the  SIGI  system.    They  provide 
the  dimensions  along  which  students  analyze  their  own  desires  and  along 
which  they  construe  occupational  characteristics.     Thay  corfstitute  the  tl^eme 
that  runs  through  the  separate  sections  of^IGI,  tying  them  together  into 
a  comprehensive  whole.  -  .  • 

The  Values  system  is  the  medium  through  which  students^ explore  their  o 

>  ■ 

wants  and  desires  and  sort;  out  the  demands  of  eath.  '  *  - 

From  time  to  time,  you  have  probably  asked 's tudents  aJbout  „their  values',' 
that  is  about  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  that  are^  important  to  them  in 
an -occupation.     Some  students  are  able  ta  name  up  to  half  a  dozen  meaning;^..^  . 
fill  *cons true ts.    Others  bog  down  after,  mentioning  two  or  three ' Still 'otM^^s 
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IV-2 


shrug  and  answer- vaguely  that  they  want  a  "goo.d  job/*^  As  you  pursue 

/' 

what  they  meaa  by  a  "good  job,"  you  may  drag  out  of  them  a  few  more  en- 

/  '  / 

lightening  phrases:  "I  want  to  make  a  good  living...  a  desk  job...  but 

no  math*  ^ • 

./-  / 

Thesfe  sparse  statements  are  meaningful,  but  you  wonder — considering 

the^'f ficulty  you  had  in  eliciting  them-r-whether  they  are  comprehensive 

enough,  whether  the  student  has  thought  aboUt  and  mentioned  everything  of 

mportance  to  him.    You  can  te^  this  even  without  a  systematic  canvass 

of^all  dimensions  by  posing  to  him  one  construct  he  has  not  mentioned: 

For  example,  yo^i'^might  ask,  "How  about  security?   -Would  you  want  a' desk 

job  with  no  math  that  paid  a  high  salary  $        the  job  was  one  of  the 

♦ 

'first  to  be  wiped  out  in  a  business  recession,  or  if  it  was  just  seasonal, 
9r  depended  on  the  success  of  a  very  risky  venture?"    Hfe  might'say,  "No, 
I  want-  a  stekdy  job.'"    So  you  might  continue  and  try  him  on  other  values, 
finding  several  others  ^hat  he  recognizes  as. important  when  you  suggest  '  / 
them — but  he  wouW  not  have  thought  of  on  his  own.. 

Thus,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Values  section  of  SIGI  is  to  make 
sure  that  each'  studerf^^has  considered  a  bro^d  range  of  values.    The  ten 
dimensions^  used  are  not  exhaustive,  but  they**have  been  carefuly  chosen  on 
several  criteria*     they  are  relatively  independent ;  each  one  is  of  consider 
dble  importance  to  some  students;  and  a,ll  of  them  are  relevant  to  occupa- 
tional information^  providing  dimensions  alon^  which  occupations  in  SIGI 
are  differentiated.  \ 


IV-3 

A  second  purpose  is  clarif Icatidn  of  values •    What  was  the  si'g- 
nificance  of  a  "desk  job"  tj  the  student  in  the,  example  used  above?.  Was 
he  concerned  about  the  prestige  of  the  occupation?    Physicyai  demands? 
Something  pertaijiihg  to  the  nature  of  the  work?    \flien  a  student  says*  he  . 


wants- a  job  that  is  "not  boring,"  \\e  is  using  an  individual  language 

.    ■        .      '  ■  li. 

that  Is  not  helpful  in  career  decision-making  until  it  has  been  translated 

2,nto  an  occupational  language.  '  If  you  press  him  on  what  he  ineans^'he  may 

'  ■     /  ' 

say,  "I  don't  want  to  do  the  same  thing  all  .the  time,'/  which  can  be' in-  * 
>  ..     ..         ■       -  ■  ,  /        .  . 

tergreted  along  the  dimensions  we  call  Variety,    Or  l)e  may  refer  to  a 
Field  of  Interest:     If  math  is  boring  to  hii|;  it  is  to  be  avoided,  ^  Bjit 
is  there  some  fieiti  of  activity  to  be^soughf?      Perhaps  wojrkihg  with 
peop'le  (for  example,  interviewing  in  a  perjsionnel  of  f ice) -appeals  to  him,, 
and  we  note  that  he  has  interest  in  the.  Personal  Contact  ^Field.  E^^pi^ess- 
ing  a  desire  for  a  jotv  that  is  not  boring  is  o&  no  help  in  identifying 
occup'ations.      Specifying  some  level  of  Variety  or  of  work  in  the  Personal 
Contact  fi^ld  of  interest. can  help  .the  student  to  identify  occupations  ^ 
that  are  wt)rth  further  examination  and. .alsa  .help  him  to  WMbate  their 
relative  desirability.        *       .         *^  »'  *' 

,    .  ^  Defining  each*  value  dimens*lon  in  operational  terras,  as  SlGt  does, 
helps  to  clatify  whatsis  important  to  each  st'udent.     Sure^  he  wants  *ta 
help  oth^s.     But  does  he  want  to  devote  ^is  working  liffe'to  altruis-tic 
service?^    Doe  he  want  to  work  directly/with*  ffeople  to  Improve  theiif  ^health 
.•education,  or'welfare?         •  . 

X       "  '  '    '  ,  ,      -  «  *  i  '       -  ^  4   «         •  " 

...  V  '         ^   ^  \.   ^  '    ,  ' 

^  .  *■  -  ^  *  »  * 

A  third  purpose  of  the»SJG.I  Values  .Sec^tion  is  to  stimulate  close 

^        '      '  •       ^  :     -  ,  .  /     .    .*  '  *       *  ; 

scrutiny  .and  examinatli^n  of.  values.    All  the  values*'  are  expressed* 'in  p6sH- 

tive  tepis,  and    11  of  most  ,ar^.  likely  *to*  appear  desirable  to  many  student 


•Thus,  .sojpe  atudents  jEfiy  give  'all,  or  almost  all,  the  val^s       -a  high  wei.ght^ 
'Rut  stjudents  who  ^re  too  demanding,  who  want  all  thejre  is  of  everything, 
will  find  that  no'^occupation  caji  satisfy  thera.    Generally,  if  constrained  ^ 

>  *  *  ^  , 

to  make  J^^d^erits  between  competing  values,  studenl:^  will  probe  more 
^^^eeply  into  the  relative  importance  of  various  satisfactions  ^and  rewards. 
This  is'  the  reason  that  SIGI  requires,  eventually,  that  students  dis-  * 

\  >  -.\  *   .  ,  . 

,t:?lbute  a  Ifixed  sum^ftfiftong  the  values*    Some  values  remain  crucially  impor- 


tant  under  this  clo^^  scrutiny :     the  students  will  not  reduce  by  one  iota 
'  *  A 

>^the  weight  actached  to  them.    But  to. retain  the  full  weight  attributed  to 
A  ^  //  '  .  _\ 

thfe  most  important  values,  they  are  willing  to  ease  off  on  some  of ^ the 

others  i  -  ^         ,  .  . 

Thys,  4nost  students  are  able  to  handle  quite  readily  the  constraint 

that  the  value  weights  must  sum  to  40,    An  occasional  student,  however,' 

might  be  tr6uble,d  by  Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  to  face  the  conflict 

•  «>  , 

involved  in  determining  what  is  really  most  important  and  what  might  be 

\ 

sacrificed.      Another  studjent  might  miss  the  whole  point  of  probing  more 
deeply  into  values'^  of  weighing  one  against  another,  of  confronting  and 
resolving  dilemmas.    That  is  why,  as  we  point  out  later,  you  may  want  to 
check  the  profile  of  values  weights  for  reasonableness — to  pick  up  a  situ- 
ation  in  which  a  student  has  simply  made  arbitrary  adjustments  to  make  the 
sum  equal  40»  *  ,  -      .  '      ,  ^ 

\  In  short,  then  the  purposes  of  the-Values  section  of  SIGI  are  (1)  to 

insure  that  each  student  explores  and  considers  a  broad*  range  of  occupa- 

tional  values;  (2)  to  clarify  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  that  students 

seek  in  an  occupationV  (3)  to  stimulate  close  scrutiny,  examinatiqji,  and 

*  » 

relative  judgments  of  the  importance  attached  to  each  valiie.  ,  ^ 
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WHAT  THE  STUDENT'  DOES  .        .  * 

Novices.       *      .  *•        *  .  X  * 

.  Novices  first-  see  a  sequence  showing  how  they  will  use  numbers  to 
indicate  th^  importance  they  attach  to  a  value,*   Tk^y  then  see  an  opera- 
tional  defia^ition  of  e^ich  of  the  ten  SIGI  values  and  assign  it  a  weight 
ranging  £rom  0  (.no  importance)  to  8  (maximum  importance) .    The  ten  oc- 
cupatiorial  values  are 

High  Ine<5me  '  Variety  '  » 

Prestige  Leadership 
-Independence  Work  in  Main  Field  of  Interest 

Helping  Others  L^^-^^je 

Security  '      Early  Entry  . 

The  definitions  are  shown  in  figure  6. 

Before  assigning  a,  weight  to  Work  in  Main  Field  of  Interest,  the 
students  choose  the.  field  that  interests  them  most.-    The  six  interest 
fields  are  shown  in  figure  ?•     Then,  after  weighting  the  values^  the 
students  play  a  game  in  which  they  choose  between  two  imaginary  jobs,  each  | 

*  featuring  one  of  the'values.     As  they  "work"  at  the  chosen  job,  they  are  ^  . 
confronted  with  another  choice  this  time  between  the  value  featufed;.  in  their 
job  and  one  of  the  remaining  eight  values.     Should  they  sacrifice  thi?  value 
featured 'in  their  job  in  order  to  obtain  some  other  value?    They  make  a  choice 
and  are  immediately  faced  wi^h  a  similar dilemma  involving  another  value.  At 
the  'end  bf  each  gajne,  the  students  receive  feedback  pointing  out  inconsistencies 
between  their  choices  durijig^ttie  gapie  and  the  relative  weights  ^re- 

'  viously  Assigned  to  the'values  that  figtired  in  the  choices. 


I 


I 


lV-6  '  ■  ; 

When  they  have  .played  as  many  g^mes  as  they  wi'sh,  the  students  te-    '  • 

J  —  '        /*  ^  V   .       -  ' 

weight  the -values/ this  time  with  the  restriction  that  the. sum  of 'the 

weights  mxist  equal  40.    Valties  ^are  the  governing  principle  of  SIGI,  and  the  * 

program'  takes  some- pains  to  make  sure  that  the  final  yalue  profile  is  ^ 

not  just  an  artifact  of  malting  the  sum  total  451,  but  is  truly  represcn-^  * 

tative  of  what  the  students  think  about  their  values,  ' 

-  Einally/students^spondv  to  a.short  sequence  reinforcitig  the  con- 
cepts  that  values  differ  in  imp\ftance  to  them,  that  the  differences 
can  be  expressed  numerically,  and  that  values  play  a  lar^e  part  in^oc- 
•cupational  choice.    Novices  can  then  sign  off  or  go  directly  to  LOCATE..     ^        *  ' 


Initiates 


V 


Initiates  bypass'  the  weighting  af  values  one  at  a  time.  Instead, 
.    „they  are-sfsked  if  they  want  to  play  the  values  game  again.     If  they  do  ^ 
'  not,  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  change  the  field  of  interest  that 
they- had. selected  pr&viously.    They  next  see  the  display  show|pjg  their 
ten  valtae  weights  jusf  as  they  left  them  the  last'  tithe  they  were  in  the 
Valuer  system,  with  the  sum  totaling  40.^  They  may  change' ^ny  , weights 
they, wish,  so  long  as  the  sum  eventually ^returns  to^ 40,    When  they  are 
satisfied  that^  tlffeir' weights  faithfully  represent  their  state  of  mind, 
\       '  they  leave  the  Values  system  without  going  through  the  teachinj^  sequence^' 
again.  •  .  ^  • 


The  path  jgf  the  initiate  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  jthe  novice. 
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PRINTOUT  THE  STUDENT-  CAN  GET       ~  •  '  ' 

Students  may  brittg  with  them  f  or' discifsslori  a  printout  .of  their  value 

/  •  <      •  «  ^ 

pro£ile  with*  the  sum  totaling  40,  as  reproduced  in  figures.     It  shows  in 

^graphic  form  the  t^n  values  and  the  weight  assigned 'to.  eaclv.     The  students 

•  #  * 

<^       mugt.  getr  a  printout  of  this  ^display,  although  they  are,  of  coutse,  under 

no  compulsiorv  to  share  /it  with  anybody^  *  \    .  >         ^  , 

THINGS  'FOR  t'he'  COUNSELOR  TO  LOOK  FOR- 

1.  *  Onderstapding* the  Role  of  Values 

Stuidenti^need  to  understand  that  the  computer  will  give  them  misleading 

information  if  their  value  pirof ile  and  interest  field  selection  do  not  repre- 

sent  their  true  feelings.     The  places  where  students,  may  go  wrong,  j^re  LOCATE, 
N'  *  '    ^  ^  •  .       '  ' 

where  the  computer  retrieves  occupations  that  fit  a  set  of  value  specificar 

^     -f   '       '  *   '  ' 

tions  def-ined  by  the  student;  and  STRATEGY,' where  the  computer,  rates'  occupa- 

tions  in  terms  of  their  p^otential  to  s*atisfy  a  s^t  of  value  weights*  Also, 

in  COMPARE  students  are  urged  to  ask  aboat  the  values  dimensions  of  occupa- 

tions.     Students  may  not -reali/^  the  extent  to  which  their  value  weights  con- 

^  t'rol  other  systems  in  SIGI,  -Therefore,  by  use  of  internal  cong^j^st^ancy  checks 

and  pointed  questions  or  reminders,  SIGI  tries  to  keep  them  from  being  too 

[      casual  or  impatient 'in  assigning  representative  weights. 

2,  Understanding  the  Concept-  of  Values 

t    ^  The  idea  of  thinking  ^bout  Occupations  in  terns  or  abstract  qualities, 

'        •   ^uch  as  values,  may  be  •new  to  some  studertts.    We  have  tried  to  ma£:e-  t^e 

' .       ^  ■  ■' " '       •  . 

-    values  as  concrete  as  possible  by  putting  the  definitioits  in  operational 
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terras.    Also,  we  use  the  word  values  in  a  r«ather  simplistic  way  as  approxi-* 
mately  equivalent  to  satisfactions  and  inwards.  We  do  not  attempt  subtle  j 
discriminations,  between  intrinsic'' satisfactions  and  extrinsic  rewards,  nor 
do  we  try  to  push  the  students — in  the  course *Qf  interactions  with  SIGI — 
to  any  in-idepth**analysis  of  values  and  their  role  in  "life.     It-  is  possible, 
however,  that  soine  students  will  be  stimulated  tc^enter.into^such  discussions 


'off-line."    They  may  want -<o  dist:uss  values  notXnly  in 


reference  -  to  career 
decisions  but  also  in  regard  to  other  contexts.  * 

•  If,  students  are  uncomfortable  wi-th  the  concept  of  values,  yoli  .can 

points  out  that  in  SIGI  values  are  satisfactions  and  rewards.    They  answer 
the  question.    What  do  I  w^ift-from  my  occupation?"  -It  may  h^lp  .further  t6 

^    explain  that  values  are  not  "in"  an  occupation.     Rather,  ^n  ocQupation  may* 

y  •  V  '  *        "N      .  . 

.provide  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  value  that  is,  important  to  the 'student..^  . 

•  * 

^It^is  therefore  necessary  for  -the  student  to  identify  what  ^would  satisfy 

him.  ♦  •  ■*  • 

Some  reflective  students  ipay  think, SIGI ' s*  use  of  values  is  superficial. 

*  •  That  may  be  true  at  a  philosophical  level;  but  the  values • dimensions  ,do 

*  *     ^  .      ^      ^  \  \  .  ' 

differentiate  between  students  in  a  way  that  is  relevant  to  occupational 

differentiation.     The  pUot  study  of  SIGI  showed  that"  the  students  perceived 
the  ten  values*as  indeed  distinct>f ?om  one  another;  that  student  profiles 
varied  greatly  on  the  values  dimensions ; 'and  that  the  occupations  were  also  * 
'     distinct  from  one  another  in,  terms' of  the  values  didensions  used  in  SIGI.  * 

3.    Misunderstanding  the  Valued  Game  ,  * 

♦      ^    '  !  ;  '  • 

^  '     Once  in  a  while  students  may  fail  to -^realize  that  the  "jobs^^  in  the 

values  game  are  fictitious,  each  constructed  to  represent,' a  "pure"  aanifesta^ion 
.of  one  value;  ^  If  this  comes  up  in  discussion,  you  should  assure  the  students  ^ 
that  'the  jobs  are^maginary  and  have  no  counterparts  ifi  the  real  world.  You 

u    '       \  "  -        "  .  •  C 

O         '    can  explain  that  the\  purpose  of  the  values  game  Is  to  get 'students  thinking 
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a^out  values,  not  jobs. 


4;    The  Student  Is  Uncertain  about  His  or  tfe.r  Value\Welghts 

**.  ■  ■  • 

Students  thinking  about  their  v^^lufes  for  the  first  time  may  be  very, 
uncertain  about  their  true  feelings  and,  consequently',  about  th^  acturacy 
of  the  weights  they  assigtied  to  the  values.     They  would  probably  welcome  / 
aVounselpr's  h*elp.     Our  experience  with  ♦the  effect  of  -SIGI  on  students  is 
so  limited  that  we  canpot, offer  guidelines  for  the  best  way  to  go  about 
dispussing  values,     The  following  suggestions, may  be  helpful,  or  they  riiay 
not-  ;  .       .  •  ^ 


Exatitlne  behavior.     Students  can  be  urged  to.  examine  their 'behavior  as 

*  '  •  "* 

an  expression  of  their  value's.     For  example.  Helping  Others  may  seem  ap- 
pealing  because  of  its*  social  approval,  •and 'students  ujav  be  tempted  to 
weight -it  higher  than  their, true  feelings  warrant      it.  their  vbehavior, 
however,^  shows  little  tendency  to  help  others they;may  be  willing  to  re- 
consider their  judgment  abput  the  vallie.*    Prestige  may -represent  the'op- 

positeiCondition»  f-or  to  some  people  a  desire  for  prestige  is  unworthy.  . 

^  *  •  *  ^     .  * 

Tet  stTudents  may  find  themselves  behaving ''in  ways  that  sc^'cit  the  respect 

of  others,  and  may'-thep  be  led  to  r.eevaluate  their  feelings.^  - 

s  f  • 

Stability  of  values.     Students  Nnay" worry  about  the  stability  of  their 
values.     They  may  suspecf,that  their  feelings  about  them  will  change  and 
that  consequently  the  weights  they  assign  today  will  be  invalid  tonterrrow.  - 

You  can  offer  them  some  assurance  on  this  qia^tter ..It  is  certainly  tru^ 

.  '  '  *  »   -  .  •  *  *       .     '  ^ 

that  the  relative  importance  of  the  values  will  change  in  time.     For  e?^- 

ampl'e,  once  ^a  stu'dent  has  entered  an  occupation,  E:arly%Entry  becomes^lfegli 

•eible  in  importance;  High  lAcojie  may  increase^^"iTi*-impo"rtance  with  marriage 
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and  cbildreil..    On  the  other  hand,  most  junior  college  students  are  probably 
mature  enough  f or "their^ values  to  be  fairly  stable.*  They  will  not  change 
•from  moment  to  moment.  *  .       .      *  . 

You  can  also  reassure  students  that  they  can  change  their  valxie  weights 
»in  SIGI  whenever  they  think.it  necessary.    All  students  entering  STilATEGY 
;^are  invited  to  review  their  values'  profile;  iftitiates  always  have  the  option 
of"  returning  to  the  Values  system  to  readjust  their  weights.'    Indeed,  yqu 
may  want  to  emphasize  that  all  students  should  review  their  .values  period- 
ically so 'that  they  will  be  alert  -to*  changes  that  might  affect  *their  career 
decisions  and  .plans.  -  '  *  .  ' 

,     .     '  -r  '  • 

5.    The-.Student  Is  Not  Sure  That  He  Chose  the  Ri-ght  Interest  Field 

Before  assigning  weight  to  Work  in  the  Main  Field  of  Interest,  students^ 
select  from  the  six  fields  (figure  7)  the\^6ne  that  interests  them  most.' 
Students  m^^not  be  sure  that  they  selected  the  ri^ht  tield.    Either  of*  two 
conditions  may  exist:     ^  ,  •       '  *        »   ^       '  ^  ^ 

(1)    The  students  are  interested  in:  some,  occupation,  but  *do,not  know 
whieh  of  the  SIGI  fields  it^belgngs  to.    You  can'  tell  these  students  that 
they  should  select  the  f ield ^in  accordance'with  their  interests,  not  in  ac- 
cordance  with  prerconceptions  abgut  some  particular  pccupation.    The  object' 

•-        ,;.    ^  -     ■  '        v"        ■      .  •  •  " 

is  to  find  occupations  that'  fit  a  desired.  .fi^l<i,  not  to  guess  which  fi^elds 
fit  an  occupation.      >f9ny  occupations  belong,  to  more 'than  ^one' field.  For' 
example-,  most  of  the  teaching  gccupations  are  classified  in  the  Verbal  fi^eld 
and  the  Personal  Contact  field", 'as  well  as  the  field  of  the  subject  taught. 
Therefore,  if  students  are  interested  in  the  ocQupation  art  teacher,  you  can' 
tell  them^that  it  will  be  retrieved  ifethey  h^ve  selected  either  the  Verb.al,  . 


the  Personal  Contact,,  ox  the  Aesthetic  field.,  Similarly,  many  of  the  engineer 

th  the 
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occupations  are  classfied  in  both. the  Scientific  and* Technological  fields* 


*                    .   -                                                                  ♦                                       '  • 

''  -IV-ll 

•                                                 *  » 

(2)    The  students  are  completely  at  sea  with  respect  to  the  field  ,  ^ 

their  interests  lie,^          In  this  case,^you  may  §gain  get  students  thinking 

in  t^rms  of  their  behavior.    V/hat  sort  of  activities  do  they  enjoy  and  ' 
initiate?  "  It^  is  doubtful  that  admiwis tearing  an  interest  inventory  will 

'"help  much.    There  is  ,evi4ence  that  students*  self-estimates  are  a^  good 

as^the  inventory,  if  not  better.*,  '                        .  ^ 

rJ                  •                    •        •       •      .               •          ,       .    . , 

.•-6.     Effect  of  Inconsistency  Messages  *    »               ,  ^ 

.   A  tfew  students,  who  parti^cipated*  in  the  pilot  study  of  SIGI  reported 

^  * 

^  that  ^receiving  an  inconsistency  message  in  .the  val'ues  ^ame  had  an  unset- 

°         ^'tling  effect  on  them.    When  a  student  chooser  between  two  values  in  the 

/  - 

game,  the  computer  checl^^^^  see  whether  the  rejected  value  had  been 

weighted  higher  than  the  accepted  one.     If  such  Was  the  case,   the  computer 

**  notifies  the  student  of  the  inconsistency  in  a  display  at  the  end  of  the 

c 

gamer                                *              .                                                         *  " 

As  ^'counselor,  you  should  try  to-  find  out  whether  the  student^'  pro- 

blem is  due  merely  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  message  or  to  an  under- 

lying  uncertainty  about  values.    Ask  the  studeilts  how  confident  they  are 

> 

about  their  value  profile  as  finally  adjusted.  .  Does 'it  truly  represent 

« 

their  feelings?                stiidents  seem  fairly  confident,,  you  can  tell  them. 

that  an -occasional  inconsistency  message  is  nothing  to  worry ''about . *  The 

*  Lila  Nortis  and  Martin  Katz,  Thec^ Measurement  of  A<:ademic  Interests, 
•fart  II:     The^  Predic5:ive  Validation  of  Academic  Interest  Measures,  College 
Board  Research  and  Development.  Report""  70-71,  No.  5,  and  ETS  Research  Bulle- 
tin 70^58^  .(Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational  Testing  Service,  1970). 

'Sea  also  Robert  H.  Dolliver,  "Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  \^ersus 
Expressed  Vocational  Interest     "Psychological  Bulletin  72  (2):  93-107, 
August,  1969.                                         '         '       .  „ 

*                      '      _                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                   0  > 

• 

• 

.  i 
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values  gante  is  not  a  test  to.  see  whether  the  students  can  remember  how  they 
weighted  their^ values .     It  is  an  attempt  to  put  values  in  a  behavioral  set-  , 
'   ting^    S^^d^ts  should  not  be  surprised  that  a  valiie  weighted  in  the  ab- 
stract may  look  somewhat  difj^rent  when  action  is  required.    Moreover,  if 
tt^e  two  values  that  were  involved  in  the  inconsistency  had  been  assigned 
nearly  equal  weights,    students  might  well  f eel^^^f f erently  about  their 
relative  strengths  in  different  situatiQns%    The  dilemmas  are  meant  to  be 

.   difficult  to.  resolve  iji  order  to  stimulate  hard  thinking  about  the. importance 
of  competing  values.     In  any  case^^iihe  inconsistency  message-should  not  be 
regarded  as  criticism,  but  as  useful  information, . 

^  -..         •    ■  ' . 

On  tne  other  hand,  some*  students  may  construe  the  inconsistency  jneskage^ 


as  saying,  "You  don't  know  your  own  values."    This  may  be  true.    They  may  be 

troubled  by  unre^lved  conflicts  ^in  their  value  systems,  and  you  may  .have  ^"o 

help  them  think  through  such  conflicts.  -  ^ 

•  • 

USE  OP  THE  PRINTOUT  IN  COUNSELING  STUDENTS 

I  * 

Checking  the  Profile  With  the  Student  v 

■  '  "  '  '  '  ^   4-  * 

«  t  - 

<•  } 

If  Students  show  you  the  printout  of »thelr  -values  profile  (figure  8) , 
, you,  may  use  it  to  get  at  some  of  the  concerns  discussed  in  the  previous 
section  of  this  chapter.    While  you  have  the  ptofii'e  In  front  of  you,  ask 
the  students  the  ^juestions  that  the- computer  .asks  before  it,  releases  stu- 
Rent's  from  the  final  weighting  of  values:  '  .  '•*^;:*%«svv'» 

1.    Does  the  student's  most  im^^a^ant  value  have  the*  greatest 


weight,?  Ask  the  students,  "Which  value  is  most  important  to  you?"  ^ 
Check  the  prof  lie*  to  see  if  the  student  named  th^  value^with  the  great-,  ^ 

e^st  weight  .-^  •  *  •  ' 

,  .  if  -  - 

2.    Does 'the  student's  |.east  Important  value  have  the  smallest  39*7 
'weight?    I|ain,  the  student's  response  should  be  checked  against  the 
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profile*  '     /  / 


.  3.     Could  a  stranger  tell  how  important  a  value /is  to  the  student 
by  looking  at  its  weight?  /  /  ^ 

The  students  \  answers  to  the-'firs'^  frwo  questions  should  agree  witl{| 
their 'valuea  ^>rofiles.     Howeve^^;y^U^ c^ah  expect  some  inconsistencies 
with  respect  to  the  values  in-featween.    The  differences  between  weights 


_of  3,  4,  and  5  (all  I4  the  medium  range)  are  not  nearly  so  distinctivei       ,  '         .  / 

'  .  ...  -        -  ^  ' 


or  memor^le  as  tlfe  difference  between  weights  of^  say,  1  ajid  7.  'Students 
might  easily  weight  a  va^lue  3  one  time  and  4  'Another  without  violating 
their  true  feeiings,  ani  y*ou  should  not  expect  exact  correspondence  ber  ^ 
'''.^tween  what  is  $aid  in  discussion  and  what  is  done  at  ^l;i.e  terminal,;''''     *  ' 

'"'^       ^'  1  •  ^  :  / 

the  important  thing  to  look\fj!Tr  in  the.  printodt  is  that  it  be  ^geherally 
faitHful'  to^the  stjidents*  true  feelings.  *  ■  ^ 

>>c:  -  . 

*;   Checking  th^  Profile  tor  Reasonableness 

'Sometimes  a  profile  may  just  not  "look  right/*    For  example,  in  the 
H     pilot  study  one  student  weighted  each  value  at  4  a6  an.  economical  way  of  * 
making  the  sum  total  40,  a^  Teq;uired.  '  ^  ^  -  , 

.  Such  a  fishy  looking  profile  is  feasy  to  detect*     Other  instances  of 
raiswe^^ghting  are  harder^tq  disc<^er-just  by  examining  ^he  printout.  As 
you  talk  with  students,  see  if  they  keep^ referring  to  a  particular  value 
as  very  desirable.     Then  check  the  printout  to  see  if  that  vaiue  is  weighted 
heavily.     In  the  pilot  .study,  one  student  wiped  out  her  most  heavily 
weighted  value  in  the  course  of  reducing  the  sum  to  40.  ♦    This.Lerror  would  have  gone 
undetected  except  for  the  accident  that  in  an  interview  *the  student  men- 
tioned  the  value  as  one         particularly  want^ed  to  satisfy  in  her  work. 
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•    If  students  do  not  share  their  printout  with  you.  It  will  be  dlff i- 
*  .  I  *  *  / 

cult,  to  find  out  whether  they  have  afdjusted  their  values  correctly  orAnot. 


Nevertheless,  the  m4tt^rHs  so  Impoirtant  that*  It  Is  worth  Invest lg< 
^*At^  the  Teast,  you  can  stress.  Its  Importance  and  urge  students  .to  feVlew 


'    their  printout  with  care  and  correct  their  weights  at"  the  teriQlnal  if 
'    they  are  wrong.  '  /  .       ^     '  /.V 


■  ; 


r 


•V. 
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HELPING  STUDENTS -WEIGHT  THE  SIGI  VALUES  / 

>  •  .  /'' 

If  it  happens  that  students  need  help  in  getting  their  value  weights 

right,  you  can  '^talk  them  t-hrough"  the  weighting*,  process .    This  coMd  be 

done  in  the  office  or  at  the  terminal. 


\ 


Pencil  and  Paper  Weighting      •        ^  ' 

Using  the  definitions  of  the  values  irl  figure  6,  you  can  discjj^s 

each  value  with  th^  stude^its  and  ask  thenu  to  weight  it,  *  fhe  scale  used  by 

ft  ;        /  ; ' 

^GI  for  this  purpose  is  shown. in  figure  9,»  Let  th^*^ students  point  to  the 
place>on  the  scale  that  represents  the  asslgnred  veight.    Write  down  the  cor 

(      .   ■  "  '  ^  '      '\    ,    '  . 

\  responding  number  on  a  piece  of,  paper,  together  with  the  name  of  the  value, 

SQme  of  the  values  deserve  special  .attention' during  the  discussion  of 
the  definitions,  ^  '  -   .  v  '  « 

High  Income,     High  Income  is  jdefined  ,in  SIGI  as  income  beyond  yhat  is 

required  to  meet  basic  needs.    Needs  may  vary  considerably  from  .per^^n  to 

person,  depending  on  such  conditions* as  age,  health,  family  s^ze^  place  of 

residence,  education  plans,  and  So 'forth ,  ^,  A  further  complication  is  the 

f aq^""  that  many  young  students  have  almost  no  perception  of  the  amount  of 

income  required  for  needs.    They  have  been  in  a  dependent  position  all 
/    .      \'  ¥ 

their  lives  and  are  too  inexperienced  to  Wow  whether  a  specified  Income 
would  jnake  theA  kings  or  paupers,^    You  titay  wa^it'to  help  students  estimate 
their  needs,-,  separate  th^ir  needs  fr^  their  \^ant8,  and  reach  a  clearer 
understanding  of^High  Incopie  as  a  value. 
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*  ^.eadership*    In  SIGI,  Leadership ^is  linked  with  responsibility,  SIGI. 

does  not  treat  the  opposite  value,  freedom  from  responsibility,  .  Some 
students  want  the  latter.     The  counselor  can  advise  these  student  to  give 
Leadership  a  low  weight  on  SIGI,     If  freedom  from  responsibility  is  an  ♦ 
'    important  value  to  .them,  you  can  advise  them  to  use  COMPARE  to  ask  about 
Leadership  opportunities  in  occupations  of  interest  to  them..    They  can  - 
then  exclude  occupations  which  invqlve^  a  substantial  ampunt  of  leadership 
and  responsibilify ,^    (See  figi^e  14,  .Chapter  Vl^or.  the  list  of  questions 

.    in  COMPARE  * )     ,       *  * 

Work  in  the  Main,Fl^ld  of  Interest.     This  vilue  is ^treated  differently 
from  the  others  in- that  weighting^      occurs  in  twWstages ,     First,  -students; 
.  select  an  interest  field  (figure  7)  •    They  then  we:|.ght  the  importance  of 
working  in  that  field, 

'You  shoulA  make  sure  that  students  do  not  Ghiftk  "Work  in  the  Main 


J  Field  of  Interest"  ^s  always  the  same  thing  as" 'H^Arestin^  work,"  ^  There 
should  normally  be  a  better  chance  of  doing  iriterestttig  work  in  one  s  main 
field,  of ^i.nterest,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  of  it,]    Fo\^  example,  Marie  Curie 
described, 4ays  in  a  "miserable  old  shed. ^«  .stirring.  k^nia$s  in  ebi^lition, 
with  an  iron  .rod  nearly  as  big  ^  m>^6lf ,"    It  was  import^irl.  L^o  her  to^  work 
in  her  "Main  Fi^ld  of  Interest"T~scientif JLc,     But  thfe _>ctual  labor  of  trying 
to  .extract  pure  radium  from  pitchblendeN  residue  was  not  **lnterest^ng  wQrk," 


'  Early  Etitry,     Early  Entry  confuses  some  students  because  of  its  tie-in 
with  education.  Nrhey  think  oi  education  in  positive  terms-    It  is  true, 
however,  that  getting  an  education  is  usuallly  the  main  reason  for  deferring 
entry  ifeto  an  occupation,    T4ierefore,  if  students  weight  Early  Entry  high, 


r.  >  . 

they  are  for  ''all  practical*  purposes 'weighting,  desire  for*  education  low^ 
Consequently,  Early  Entry'  is  the  reverse  of  some  of    the  other  values 
with  regard  to' education :     th^-  more  education  you  ate  willing  to  take, 
l^g^  you  weight  Early  Entry. 
You  should  empUasizfe  to  the  students  that  they  are  weighting  the  im- 
portance of  entering  an  occupation  without  delay.     Dissatisfaction  with 
their  educational  experience  might  be  the  reason  for  their  desire  tov  quick 

entry,  but  their  educational  exberience  is  n6t.what  they  are  weighting.  A 

'     v/\.  *     .  •  \  ^  •     .  .  . 

person* \ni^tfl;-^i>e~ight  Early  Entrv  \high  Regardless  of  his  feelings  about  educa- 

tion;  for  instance,  he  might  hav^  to  start  earn:^ng  money  immediately  out  of 

econotuic  necessity.     Although  the\students '  feelings  about  education  are 

clearly  Important  in  weighting  Early  Entry,  you  should  keep  the  students* 

attention  focused  o\i"  their  willingness  to  put  up  with  delays  of  any, sort.  * 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  some -^^tudents  will  be  torn- between,  a  desire 

\  • 

for  Early  Entry  and  concern  for  the  prestige  they  associate  with  occupations 

'  \  ' 

that  require  a  great  deal  of  educatioti.     It  may  help  to  point  out  that  while 
amount  of  education  is  related  to  pre^feLge,  and  both  ^re  related  to  High 
Income,  Che^  rel^Ttlonships  are  far  from  perfect:     the  student  §hould  weight 
each  of  these  values  independently  during,  the  first  go-round. 

"       -  i  x  t 

Summing  to  40.-^  Wlien  Students  have  weighted,  the  ten  values  separately,  . 

add  the  weights.  ^They  must"  be  adjusted  so  that  trhey  total  40.    This  re- 

r>  *       *  •  '       ,  '  * 

strtction  is'  necessary  because  the  values  have  to  be  'judged  in  relationship 

%  *  • 

V. 

to  one  another.     A  student  cai^'t  d^and  all  there  is  of  everything.     For  ex- 
ample,  students  "^might  decide 'that  Iligh  Incomte  is  important  enough  to  de6erv„e  a 
weight  of  8.    T\&y  might  feel  the  same  way  about  Halping  .Others  and  Secur^ty^. 
Although  each  is  important  in  itself,  are  t^ey  equally  important  when  .compare'd 

402  '         •      .  ■ 


to,  one  ano^er?    One  way  to  find  out  is  to  restrict'  the  total  weight  that 
can  be  distributed  among  all  values.  '  "  ,  ' 

Therefore  you  should  help  students  jdis tribute  thi$  limited  resource 
so  that  the  more  important  values  receive  thfe  most  weight.    The  process  of*' 
distributing  the' weights  should. not  be  hurried.    You  should  be  especially 
alert  th^t  students  do  not  falsify  the  representation'  of  their  values 
order  to  make  the  weights  sum  to  40,     Sometimes  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  m^de 
and  when  students  yield  on  a  value,,  yt)u  should  ask  them. whether  they  are. at  ^ 
the  samg  time  preserving  some  other  v^lue(s)  that  they  cherish  more- 

;       ^     .  '  ^  '        ^  4 

Reweighting  at  the  Teinnin^l  *    ,  »  t 

It  is  much  'iasi-er  to  do  the  reweighting  at  a  terminal,  if  one  is  un-, 

*  \  . .  '  - 

occupied.    You  mu^tt  use  a  DEMO  number  fOr  this  purpe&e,  since  the  student's* 

\  —   ^  .  ^ 

number  does  not  allow  re-entry  intp  VALUES  as  a  novice.     Set  the  DEMO  status 

at  0  in  order  *to  see  the  definitions  of  the  values  (an  initiate  returning 

t^  VALUES^  do=^s  not  see  the  full  definition).     Yoai  can  discuss  each  value 

with  the  student  as  its  definition  appears.    The  computer  will  take. care  of 

'/All  the" arithmetic.     It  will  also  print  a  hard  copy,  record  of  the  final 

•  •  \  A 

weightslj^.     ^  V       ^  •  '  j 

'    If  reweighting  is  done  at  the  terminal,  the  computer  will  go  through  . 
the  complete  SIGI  introduction  as -well  as  the  values  game.    These  can  be 
traversed  'rapidly,  since  the  responses  are  of  no  importance  as  longjas  your  ' 
only,  concern  is  the  values  weights.  *  #  ^ 
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.   •    •      •  '  -    -  V       .  c 

Getting  the  Reweigh ted"  Values  'in  the  Student Recotd  ,  ^ 

Counselors  must  see  that  students  have  copies  of  their         value  weights^  . 
^  so  thkt  they  can  change  the  .weights  stored  in  tKeir  file  by  the  com^ter^ 
If  a  student  is,  an  initiate,,  he  can  go  to  VALUES  as  soon  as  he  nex^  signs  ^ 
on.     If  he  is  a  novice,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  change  the  record 
of  his  value  weights  as  soon  as  he  enters  'S'ifeATEGY.     It  is  vital  'that  thb 

\  '^^  '      .     '  '  '  ....        *  y         .    ^  '  . 

record'  be  changed  before  the  student  goes  through  STRATEGY,  for  the  informa- 
tion that  th^  student  receives  in  that  system  may  be  quite  misle^^cTing  if  the 
wrong  weights  are  used.  .  * .  '  ^       -         .         ,  ^ 


{ 


r 
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High  -Income,  Some  minimum  income  .(enough  for  survival)  is  essential 
for  everyone.  But  l)eyond  that,  how  important  to  you  are  the  extras?  ^ 
People  have  different  ideas  about  how  much  income  is  "high."  Therefore,  ^ 
:ftigh  income  is  not -denned  here  §s  a  specific  amount.  It  means  more  than 
enough  to  live  qn.  It  means  n^oney  to  use- as  you  wish*  after  you  nave  paid 
3£our  basic  living  expenses.  ^  You*  can  buy  luxuries  and  trayel  first-cla§s. 


9 


Prestige.  *  If  people  respect  you,  look"  up  to  you/^listen -to  ^pur     ^    ^  . 
opinions,  or  seek  your  help^in  community. a^fattrs,  you  are  a^pefsdnVith  ^ 
prestige.   ,0f  course,  prestige  .can  be  gained  in  seve^X  ways.-  But  in 
pre§ent-^day  America," occupation  is  usually  the  key  to  prestige.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  i^espect  some  occupations  more  than  bthers. 

Independence.     Some  occupations'  give^you  more  freedom^  than  others 
to  make  your  own  decisions,'  to  work  without  supervision 'or^  direct  ion  from 
^  tethers.    At  one  extreme  might  be  talented  free--lance  artists  or  writers 
who  may  work  without  supervision.    At  the.  ofher  extreme  mfght  be  mi'liuar^ 
servi'ce  on  some  big  busine's^s  -organizatigns  with  chains  of  command  whicb 
severely  limit  the  decisions  that  each  person  can  make.    .  ,  ^ 

.  -  .  \  •         ^  •  ' 

-^Helping  Others.     Most  people  *ar^' willing,  to  helg  others,  and  show 
it  every  day  outside  pf  their  work.    The>^  put  themselves  out  to  do'  favors, 
make  gifts,  donate  to  charities-,  so  on.     Thi^  does  jiot  count  here. 

Jhe  question  here  is.  Do  you  waj^Pelping  Others  to  be  a  main  part  of  your  * 
occuprsrtion?    To  what  extent  do^H^want  to  devote  your  life  work  directly 
^to'^  helping  people  improve  their  health,  education,  ""or  welfare? 

^     '  '  .  ^  ■■ 

^  Security.  In  the  most  "secure  pccllp^ti<^S^^,KQAi  will  be  free  from  ^ar 
of  losing  your  jdb  and  income.  You  will  ha^^^nure — that  is,  you  cannot 
be  ft-red  very  easily..  Employmerit  will' ten^^SCT^main  high  in  spite  of  re- 
cessions, and  there  will  be,  no  seasonal  ups  and  downs.  Your  income  will 
usually  remain  gtabla  and  predictable;  it  wil}  not  vanish  with  hard  times. 
Your  occupation  is  not  likely  to  be  wiped  out  by  automat  ion or  other  tech- 
nological changes. 

Variety.     Occupations  with  the  greatest  variety  offer  many  different  i  \ 
kinds'of  activities  *  and  problems,  frequent  changes  in  location,  new  people^  , 
'   "         to  meet.     Var.iety  Is  the  opposite  of  routine,  predictability,  or  repetition. 

ff  you/ value  variety  high,  you  probably  like- novelty  and  surprise,  and  erjg.    -  ^ 
joy  facing  jiew  problems',  events,  places,  and  i\^ople. 

■»  *      .        ,    FIGURE  6 

'1  -      .    ■  *  ■ 

% 

^        Defininitiops  of  the  SIGI  values  as  fhey  are  displayed  at  the,  terminal. 
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Leadership.  Do  you  wan't  to  guide  others^  tell  them  vUhat  to  do,  be 
Responsible  for  their  performa^e?    People  v/ho  weight^leaaep.ship  high 

'usually  Want  power  to  control  events,.  .They  want  to  influence  people  to 
work  together  efficiently.  '  If^they' are- maturfe,  they  know  ntiat  responsi- 

'bility  goes'  with' leadership..     They  aYe  willing  tt)  accept  tA|  .l^lame  \fhen 

^things  go^  wrong,  even  though  they  were  not  at  fault. 


.         Work,  in  Your  Main  Field  qJF  Ihteirest.-  Some  peopl-e  have  joniyv  one  main 
ifiej.d  of  interesT^^cientific/ Technological,  Aaministrativj^,  Per&onsal 
Contact,  Verbal,*"  or  Aesthetiq^;  others' are^  iti  teres  ted  "in  tvp  or  moreiof 
^  thes^  fields.     Some  insist*  that  thiir  occupation  must^  be  ir|rbne  of  their 
major  fields  pf  interest.     Others  ari  will-ing  t^^  work  in  a  ifield  that  is 
;  less  interes"tingV  they  feel  they  can 'satisfy  their  main  interest^  in  their 
'  sDare  tinre.^  *  ll'  * 


L 


iup^ation  wili 
)rt  hours, ^  long 


;satlsfactions 
)t  interfere 


Leisure*  How  important  is  the  amount  of  time  yoi^r  oc 
allow  you  toT  sp^nd  away  from  work?  Leisure  may  include  si 
vacations,  or  the  chance  to  choose  your  own  time  off. 

To  give  a  high  weight  to  leisure  is  like  sayjng,  "Th 
I  get  off  'the  job  are  so  important  to  me  that  worlc  must 
*  with  them.'' 

^  .    ^  : 

^      ^  W  o 

Early  Entry.     How' important  is  ±t^^to  you  to  enter  dh  occupation  soon^ 
You  can  enter  some  occupations  with  very  litt>e  education  or  training 
Other  occupations  require  years  of  expensivife  education 
Do  you -want  to  avoid  the  time  and  cost  of  higher  educa 


efqre  you  can  enter, 

7 


If  it  is  important  to  you  to  enter  ail  occupation  /SOO^U  give  Early 
.Entr^a  HIGH  number.  '  But  If  you  are  willing  to  take  A\  lot  of  education 
and  delay  entering  an  occupation,'  give  Early  Entry  a  liow  Humber, 
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(1)  SCIENTIFIC — data,  knowledge/  observations,  analysis,*  mathematics  • 
•   ,  •     Examples:    Physicist,  chemist,  engineer 

(2)  TECHJsfOLOGKAL— things,  machines,,  manipulative  and  mechanical  skill 

Examples:  *^  toolmaker,  mechaijlc,  technician  • 
•  •  # 

(3)  ADMINISTRATIVE — business,  finance, ' records ,  systems 

Examples:     accountant,  secretary,  bank  taller  ^ 

(4)  , PERSONAL  CONTACT—people,  selling,  supervising,  persuading 
1.  ExampiesV   salesman,  social  worker,  flight  attendant 


(5)  VER 


-words, • reading,  writing,  talking,  listening  *'  - 

Examples:     journalist,-  teacher,  advertising  copywriter 


(6)  AESTHETIC— painting,  sculpture,  design,*  musjic 

Examples:     artist,  interior  designer,  musician 


'  FIGURE  7 
The  -six  SIGI  interest  fields. 
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VALUEis  •     '  IMPORTANCE     '  \  ^ 

None         Slight       Medium         Strong  Highest 
»  »  r>s  »  I  !  t_»' 

(1)  High  Income  '    6   *— -i^*  -^fcr  A—--*     '    /      ^  , 

.  (2)  Prestige     .        ^  '  ^3  *  *  •  *  .  ' 

(3)  Independence       y  5  — *  *  *  ^ 

(4)  Helping  Other^  *     2  ' 

(5)  Security*  *  ''6  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(6)  Variety  ^        4  f  *— ;r-*  *  ^  ^ 

(7)  Leadership     /  '4   it  \    ^  \ 

(8)  - Interl^t  Field  5  ^  *  *  ★--r— *  , 

(9)  Leisure  /  '  3  ■   -  ^      •  * 

(0.)  Early^rry  ^  ^        2^  *.  *  - 

-  .        '   :      '  ^  .         '  ' 

^  Sum    40     '  ,        '        •  I  /  . 

Good  enough I 


>4 


You  may  want,  to  look  at  your  Value  weights  arid' per Jiaps  change  them  itr 
other  ^ecirions  of  SIGI.    You  will  have  the  chance  to  do  that.      •  , 

You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  display  to  look  at  later.    Press  PRINT. 


•  FIGURE  8        *  ^  ' 

f  "  -  *  r  ^ 

Printout  showing  a  student's  values  profile  after  he  has^de  the-sum 
of  the  weights"  total  40.    These  values  weights  are  used  in  olh^r  systems 
of  SIGI. '  ' 
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WEIGHT  (IMPORTANCE)  . 

None  •  •  Slight  Medium  Strong  .  Highest 
^  (0)     (1)     (2)     (3)     (4)     (5)     (6)     (7)  •  (8) 


I 

4 


■    '      '  FIGURE  9  •  *^ 

Scale  lox  designating  value  weights. 


CHAPTER  V~LOCATE 


When  you  thi(ik  of  decisf on-making,  you  usually  think  of  making  a 

choice  among  given  options.    Which  route  should  you  take  to  St.  Louis, 
I 

which  suit  should  you  buy  from  the  rack,  which  set  o'f  3tudent  problems 
should  you  see  to  next?  Life  is  often  stingy  with  its  options,  which^ 
tend  to  be  few  in  .nXimber  and  frequently  blurred  l^i_ciut±±Tier 

Yet  there  are  judgmental  situations  in  which  one  of  the  complicate- 
ing  factors  is  that  the^  options  ^re.too  many,  not*  too  few.     Career  choice 
is  one  such  situation.    There  are  over  800  occupations  listed  in  the  Oc- 
ciipational  t^utlbok  Handbook,  and  even  when  you  ha"^e  eliminated  the  obvious 
(to. you)  clinkers,  the  number  of  occupations  that;'  remain  is  bewildering. 

Clearly,  the  decision-making  process  in  suc/i  situations  must  begins 

^      ^  '  ..       .   I  ^ 

with  some  method  of  narrowing  down  the  options.  /  You  could,  of  course, 
,warrow  down  arbitrarily  by  using- a  table  of  random  numbers  or  by  taking 
every  twenty-fifth  occupation  or  by  closing  your  eyes  and  jabbing  the  in- 
dex  of  *the  Handbook  with  a  pin.    But  ideally  you  would  like  ypur  condensed 
li^t  fo  include  only  those  occupations  Irhat  would  have  survived  a  close 
scrutiny  had  ypu  bad  the^time  to  examine  the  complete  array.    What  occu- 
pations  would  such  an  ideal  list'  include?    How  might  the  list  be  compiled? 

answers  to  these  questions  is  the  business  of  LOCATE.    As  you 
would  expecft ,  values  provide  the  net  for  screening  occupations  and  catch- 
ing  those  that  arejworthy  of  further  consideration.  ^ 
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\fflAT  THE  STUDENT  DOES* 


_^^^^-^^^^^^stes  eater  LOCATE  from  VALUES,  with  or  without  an  intervening  sign 


off.    They  see  their  ten  value  weights^c^rried  over  from  the  Values  system, 
only  this  time  ranked  in  order  of  importance  or  weight.    They  choose  any 
five  values  to  use  at  a  time  in  the  search  for  compatible'  occupations,  with 

1 

advlae  to  choose  for  the  first  run  five  witl\  the  greatest  weight.^ 

.   They  then  specify  a  minimum  that  they  will  settle  for  on  each  value. 
For  most  values  the  specif icatidn  is  on  a -four-point  scale  ranging  from 
"A*  great  amoupt"  to  "A  less  than  average  amount";  for  High  Income  the 
^specification  is  on  a  five-point  scale  ("More  than  $20,000  per  year*'  fo 
•"Less  ..than  $8,000  per  year"),  and  for*  laterj^st  Field  the**  specification  is 
one^of  the  six  interest  fields  (figure  7,  chapter  IV).    The  computer 
searches  all  the  occupation^  in  SIGI  and  di&plays  a  list  of  those  that 
meet  or  exceed  the  specifications  on  all  five  values.     If  the  list  is 
empty,  the  computer  requires  students  to  loosen  their  specifications  un- 
til occupations  are  ^i^naU    retrieved.     If  the  list  is  too  full  (more  than 
20  occupations),  students  must  lighten  their  specifications  until  the  ^ 
number  is  reduced  to  a  manageable  size.  ' 

Students  then  see  a  sequence  showing  how  the  computer  screens  occupa- 
tions^in  order  to  compile  the  students'  list.'  This  sequence  appears  only 
onc^;  if  students  change  the  values  or  3pecif icatians  to  retrieve  other 
sets  of  occupations,  the  computer  skips  the  explanatory  displays.     .  . 
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After  each  set  of  occupatft>ns  Vias  been  retrieved,  students  may  change 
one  or  more  of  the  specif icat ions fcs^d  in  the  search,  change  one  or  more 
of  the  values',  /ind  out  why  a  particular  occupation  was  no%  retrieved,  or 
exit  ftom  LOCATE^ 

If  Students  choose  to  exit  from  LOCATE,  they  go  through  a  short 

"teaching"  sequence  that  shows  how  LOCATE" fits  into  the  decision-making  ^ 

paradigm  taught  by  SIGI  and  that  also  prepares  thera  for  entry  -into  COMPARE. 

* 

Novices  then  go  directly  to  COMPARE  or  sign  off  and  start  with  COMPARE  when 
they  return.                                                .  '  . 

•   )       ■  ■ 

Initiates  .  ( 

 ^   ~  ^  ■ 

'Initiates  go  through  the  same  routine  as, novices,  except  that  they 
are  given  the  option  of  bypassing  the  explanatory  sequence  .and  they  ^o  not 
see  the  teaching  displays.-   Whert  they  leave  LOCATE,   initiates  go^to  the 
menu  display  (figure  13),  which  allows  them  to  enter  any  SIGI  system  or 
to  sig'ri-'tfff.      -  '       >  .  - 

\RINTOUTS  THE  STUDENT  MAY.  GET 

Students  may  get  a  printout  of  the  display  listing  the  -occupations 
retrieved-by  each  set  of  values  and  specifications.  "(This  display  is  re- 
produced  in  figure  10.)    They  cannot  get  printouts'  of  valjie/speclf ications 
that  rfisult  in  empty  lists  or  that,  retrieve  too  many  occupartions  to  be 
..useful.,,  ^  "  ^  - 
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Students         al^o  get  a  copy  of  the  last  display  in  the  sequence  ex- 
* 

plaining  how  the  cpmputer  screens  occupations  to  meet  specifications 

,  '         •  \^ 

(figure  11).    This  display  summarizes  the  .whole  sequence. 

Students  may  also  get  a  copy  of  the  display ' showing  which  speci- 
fications a  selectJi.  occupation  met  and  did  ncft' meet  (figure  12). 

'THINGS  FOR  THE  COUNSELOR  TO  LOOK  FOR  ' 

LOCATE  is  much  more  subtle  than  it^  looks.   'The  computer  assembles 
the  lists  of  occupations  so  fast  that  students  may  not  grasp  their  special 
significance.    Counselors  should^ take  special  pains  to  find  out  how  well. 


Students  understand  LOCATE. 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  various  featur'esXf  LOCATE  where     ,  ^^^^^ 
understanding  may  be  less^  than  complete.    ^You  tnay  discover  other  features 
that  are  not  mentioned  here  because  our  experience  with  the  revised  form 
of  the  system  is  so* limited. 

'  ■'  J 

1.     The  StudeiH^  Doe^^ot  Understand  the  Special  Characteristics  of  Occu- 
.     '  pat  ions  Retrieved  in  LOCATE  *     '  "  ' 

* 

Any  set  of  occupations  retrieved  ha«  the,  common  characteristic  that 
if  meets  the  value  demands  spepified  by  the  students-.  .By  implication,-  all 
"  the  SIGI  occupations  NOT  oij  the  list--and  their  number  is  very  large  com-, 
pared  to  the  number  retrieved — are  less  desirable  with  respect  to  these 
particular  specifications.      Therefore,  if  the  specifications  really 
represent  what  the  students  would  like  to  find  in  an  occupation,  the  list 
should  obviously  be*of  considerable  imp6rtance  to  them,     y  .     *  . 

-  Nevertheless,  Tsince  the  students  do  not  actually  go  through  the  motions 
,    '  of  screening  the  occupations  themselves,  they  may  not  fully  appreciate  what 

the  computer  has  done,  in  spite  of  the  explanatory  secjuence 'that  SIGI  pro- 

ErJc     vides.  -  '^^^     '    •  .  '     ■  * 


The  display  reproduced  in  figure  10  should  always^  be  viewed  as  a  Wholie, 
specif  ications  AND  o'ccupations  together.     Students  should' be  dissuaded 
;from  regardinpj'^neir  list  as  a  terita{>dfva  "l^v  don't  you  try  this?"  kind  of 
suggestion  made  by  some  well-meaning  person  who  has  nqf  knoWh  them  very 
long.     Students  Shou],ci  get  the  feeling  that  they  compiled  their  lists  them- 
selves.        *  ,   ^  .  '  > 

2.     Students  Disregard  Occupation^'  because  pf  Preconceptions  or  Prejudice 
Some  students  dismiss  occupations  out  of  hand  erither  because  they  have 

4 

unfavorable  prel^oncept^ons ,  they  are  misinformed,  or  they  are  totally  in 
the  dark  about  th^m.     Students  certainly  should  reject  an  occupation . that 
fails  to  s'atisfy  some  important  personal  value.     For  example.  Funeral  Direc- 
tor ..is  retrieved  fairly,  often;  it  apparenV^y -^atisf ies  many  combinations  of 
values  *and  specifications.     Only  five  values  are  4ised  in  retrieving^  this 
occupation,  however ,  an&  students  should  not  waste  time  exploring  it  if, 
other  values  tell  them  that  the  work  would  be  mortid  or  distasteful.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  should  warn  them  against  impulsively  rej ecting"  sueh^^j^-^^ 
. cupations.  out  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.  -  .»  ^ 

r 

^  /  J"  * 

As  with  item  1,  you  should  explain  that  occupations  retrieved  in  LOCATE 
are  a' most  distinguished  group  in  t;ej:ms  of  the  students'  own  desires.  The 
list  may  even  include  the  potentially  "best"  occupation  from  thfe  point  of 
view  of  their  values*    1fou  may  wa*m  students  that  they,  "Like- the  base 
Itlidian,  thi;ew  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribes"  .  .. 

There  are  three  legitimate  reasons  for  rejecting  an  occupation  outright 
(1)  The  specifications  used  in  the'retrieval  process  did,  not  represent  a 
students'  real  wishes.    This  might  happen,  for  .instance,  if  a  student^ere 
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merely  experimenting  at. a  terminal.     (2)    Th^  occupation  did  not  fit  some  value 
of  importance  that  was  not  used  in  the  retrieval  process,  as  in  the  example  of 
Funeral  Director.     (3)    The  occupation  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  student'^ 
abilitieV    Only  values,  not ,  abilities    are  considered  in  LOCATE. 

You  can  urge  students  to  use  COMPARE  i«  ord'er  to  learn  more  about  an 
occupation  before  deciding  against  it. 

3.    The  Student  .May  Be  Dissatisfied  because  the  Specifications  Had  to  ge 
Manipulated  in  Order  to  Retrieve  Occupations 

If  the  students'  values/specifications  result  in  an  empty  list  or  too 
large  a  list,  the  computer  forces  them  to  alter  their  specifications  until 
occupations  are  retrieved".     If  the.  alteration  was  required  because  too 
many  occupations  were  vetvieVed,  it  is  to  the  students'  advantage:  i^ey 
can  afford  to  be  more  demanding  in  what  they  specify.  -But  if  the  students' 
had  to  loosen  the.ir  specifications  because  no  occupations  were  retrieved  ,- 
they  m|y'  have  been  forced  Into  finally^specifying  less  than  an  acceptable 
minimum.     For  example,  a  student  might  have  to  lower  the  specification  for 
Security  from  "A  more  than  average  amount^'  to  "An  average  amount"  in  order 
to  generate  a  list  of  occupations.^    If  Security  is' important  tg  -the  student, 
the  resulting  list  may  seem  unsatisfactory.   •  ^ 
•     In  this  situation,  you' can  advise  the  student  to  reserve  judgment  on 
the  occupations  retrieved.     Students  should  ask  ab-^t  them^  in  COMPARE,^  ex- 
ploring  all  their  more  important  dimensions before  they  decide  th,e  occupa- 
tiohs  are  unsuitable.    The  purpose  of  LOCATE  is  not' to  guarantee  eternal 
happiness  in  a-  career .  but  only  to  propose  a  !set  of  occupations  for  the' 
student  to  exp-lore  and  ponder. 
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You  may  also  suggest  that  students  examine  doubtful  occupations  in 
STRATEGY,  where  the>  can  see^h9w  the  occupations  compare  with  one  another 
when*  all  ten  values  are  taken  into  account.     An  occupatioiv  may  have  / 
features  that  more  than  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  one  value. 

You  may  "also  want  to  go  through  LQCATE  with  the  student.    This' will 
It  « 

have  to  be  done  at  the  terminal,  as  described  later,  sinc^  there  is  no 
pencil  and  paper  equivalent  to' LOCATE.  .  ^ 

Finally,  students  may  have  to  face  tWe  reality  that  no  occupations       ^     '  ' 
in  SIGT  (or,  perhaps,  in  existen(ie)_  will '  fit  certain  combinations  of 
values  and  specifications.     For  example,,  empty  lists  are  likely  to  occur 
when  the  combinations  include  a  small  amount  of  education  and  high  income, 
high  iprestige,  pr  high  leadership;   the  Aesthetic  interest  field  and  more 
than  average  security;  or  high  income  and  more  than  average  leisure. 

Tn  selecting  such  combinations students  are  faced  with  a  mise-rabT-e 
fact  that  neither  they,  you,  nor  SIGI  can  do  anything  about. 


4.  The  Student  Is  Discouraged  Beoeuse  Only  "High  Level"  Occupations  Are 
on  the  List  ^  ^   ^  * 


Occupations,  especially  professional  ones,  that  require  considerable  ^ 
education  for  entry,  tend  to  rate  higHer^inany  values  thati  do  occupations 
that  are  easier  to  get  into.     They  generally  offer  more  income,  prestige, 
independence,  variety,  and  opportunities  for  leadership.    The  result  Is 
that  occupations  like  civil  engineer,  industrial  engineer,  lawyer,  physician*, 
physical  therapist,  urban  planner,  and  so  forth  appear  on  many  lists  unless 
steps  have  been  taken  to ^exclude  them.     Some  sfy^ents  who  doubt  that  they 
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'   will  be  able  to ^make  it  through  a  two-year  terminal  prpgra^  are  disturbed 

by  what  they  regard  as  unrealistic  suggestions  by  SIGI,  • 

I    ' 

.  You  can  explain  that  the  ^pp6arance  of  so  many  :!h±§h  level"  occupations 

.1  ■    '  . 

•  .reflects  the  structure  of  tjie  work  world;    You  should  also  show  thfe  students 
h<^M  to  include  Early  Entry  -in  their  set  of  five  values  'for  the  retrieval 
process.   .The  specification  fpr  Early  Entry  allows  students  to  set  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  education  required  for  entry  into  occupations  on  their  list. 
This  matter  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter, 

5,     Failute  To  Explore  '         .  *  •  * 

Some  students  retrieve  one  set  ^of  occupations  in  LOCATE  and  then  exit 
at  their  first  opportunity.    Failure  to  ufee  the  system  broadly  is  not.necy 
.     sarily  bad.  '  Some  stu^lents  use  their  first  interaction  in  every  ^stem  an 
opportunity  for  learning  how  to  use  SIGI,  and  they  do  not  Interact  much  "until  . 
they  become  initiates".    Also,  students  seem  to  develop  individual  styles  with 
regard  to  sfci,  some  relying  extensively "on  one  system,  some  on  another,  de- 
pending 'on  their' expectations  and  needs.    Therefore  ignoring  LOCATE  may  be 
only  a  stylistic  quirk.     On  the  other  handl  if  you  suspect^that  students  ig-. 
nored  the  system. because  the/ .did  not  understand  it  or  recognize  what  it 
coOild  do  for  them,  you  should  try  to  shine  a  light  into 'the  -darkness.'  ' 

Indeea,  it  is  in  the  juggliitg'  of  valuea_amL  specifications  that  students 
may  le'am  a  great  deal  about  the  cofnpromise  and  barter  one  often  goes  through, 
in  career  decision-making.    A  playful  curiosity,  ^  "what  if"  attitude,. is  to  .  ■ 
-be  encouraged  here.:     "What  if  I- lower  -this  or  that  specification  by,a  notch? 
How  many  'more  occupations  will  I  s  nar^'^^id  how  will  they  d^fer'  f f^' my 

previous  list?    Or  what  if  I  increase  my  demands  on  a, specificatipn?  Vnilch 

■   •  -  •  *'  ■ 
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occup^4J.ons  will. I  lose,  if  any?  \0r  what  if  1  substitute  another  Value  for  ^ 
on,e  pf  these  five?""S[n  short,  students  should  try  to  see  how  .many  useful 
lists  of  occupationa  they  can  generate,  .using  as  many  permutations  of 
values  and  specifications  as  they  can  tolerate.-  -The  list^  compiled;  pin 
LOCATE  are  suggestions  for  further  explanation,  not  necessarily  recommert- 
dations  for  final  choice •  "      *   ^  - 

6.     The  Student  Retrieved  Occupations  That  Do  No't  Fit  Hts  Most  Impc5rtant  " 
valuer  ^  ^  '  ^ 

If  students  experiment  with  many  different  sets  -o|^  values,,  they  may 
eventually  be  retrievi'hg  occupations  that  igno^re  their  highest  weighted  values 
without  realizing  that  they  are^doing  so.    As  a  Gounselor,  you  should,  remind 
them  never  to  look  at  any  list,  of  opcupations  apart  from  the  values/  . 
specifications,  that,  generated  it.    Usually,'  it  is  tj^the  students'  advantage' 
to  begin  their  occupational  search  with  the  list  generated  by  the  values/ 
specifications  they  like  best.    But  oth^r  occupations  should  not  be  exclude,<f. 
A  number  of  occupations  that  were  screened  out  on^the  first  pass  but  come 
up  as  other  values/specifications  combinations  are  tried  may  turn  9utrto 
be  well  .worth  further  considerat^ion.    ^  *  . 

You  can  also  tell  students  that  STRATEGY  will  allow  thera^to  compare 
occupations  to  see  hqw  thfey  fife  all  teti  of  the  SIGI  valuer,  not  just  the  , 


five  used  toTget  a  list  in  LOCATE. 


USE  OF  THE  PRINTOUT^  IN  COUNSELING  STUDENTS  ' 

When  counseling^^Ttuclents  who  have  been  on  SIGI,  you'hay^  to  keep  in 
min^i  that  their  first  trip  through  is  suj)p6sed  to  teach  them  how  to^use 
,the  system.    Therefore,  your  treatment  of  novices  will  ordinarily/^e  some- 
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what  different  from  your  trea(tment  of  initiates*  ,  In  discussing  SIGI  with 
novices,  you.  want  to  make  sure  that  tbey  have  learned +iow  to  i^se  the  vari- 
ous  systems  and  that  ithey  understand  the  printouts;  .you'do  not  expqcfthat  r 
they  will  have  used  any  system  extensively  or  that  they  will  be  far  along 
toward  a  final  car •decision.    The  number  and  content  oMjjtheir  displays 
may  be  irrelevant,  provided  that  they  have  learned  how  to  use  SIG'^  for  de- 


c is ion-making. 


With 


initi^^tes,  however,  vou  i^ant  to  make  sur^  of  one  thing  more: 


Aire 


they  .correctly  using  the  content  of  the  displays* in  reaching  toward  a  career 
decision?    In  short,  your  discussion  with  novices  stresses  an  understarfdmg 

i 

of  the  method;  with  initiates,  understanding  of  the  .substance  as  well. 

*  "  • 

This  caveat  applies  to  all  systems  except  VALUES.    Both  novices  and 
initiates  should  try  to  weight  their  yalues  correct-ly  the  first  time. 

^JJow  let  us  see  how  you  can  use' the  printouts  tRat  students  accepted 
in  LOCATE,  assuming  thlt  they  have  brought  them  to  your  office  and  are 
willing  to  show  them  to  you,      '     .  ' 


Using  the  Values /Specif icatiOns/Occupations  Display  (Figure  .10) 


This  display  shbuld  be  used  to  see  if  any  of  the  conditions  exist  that 
were  discussed  in  thp  pr ev \x^x£ ^ec t i on .  ^  •  ' 

.Case  1:     Students  present  only  one  printout.     If  students  retrieved  . 
only  one  set  of  occupations,  find  out^  first  whether  t^he  students  are  novices 
f     -         or  initiat.es.     If  they  are  novices,  ask  about  the  following  points:  \^ 

1,    Ask  how  occup^itlons  on  the  list  differ  from  other,  occupations  in 
SIGI,     If  the  answer  is  vague  "t)!:  wrong,  you  know  that  the  students  fail  to 
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relate  the  occupations  qxi  thia  list  to  their  own  specifications  of  their 
values.    They  do  not  see  the  special  sy^gn'if icar>ce  df  the  occupations  for 

,An  analogy  with  a  concrete  sit^atylon  may  help  get.  the  p6int  across.  A 
person  might  go  into  a  store  to  bm  k  j^air  of  jeans.  .  The'  person  would  surely 


/ 


have,  to  specij^  the  size  wanted.//  The  person  might  also' specify  the  color  as^^:. 
faded  *blue  and  the  style  as  peay^leg.     Now  the  shopper  o«n  be  assured  that  any 


■  V 

jeans  i?^rieved  by  a  competent^'  salesperson  will  fit  and  will  be  the  right 
color  a^d  style.     These  are  iih^refore  verv^^^jt^Cial  jeans  in  therms  of  what,  the 
shopper/ wanted.     No  other  |jJea^S'*''ijr^he  store  would  be ,  so -satisfactory  to  THIS 
shoppei!-,  assuming  that  no/iaiy^take  w^b  made  in  the  specifications.     ^But  if 
the  store  doesn't- Have  arty  jeans  of  'the  size,  color,  and  style  specified, 
the  shopper  may^  have  tol^ield.  a  little  on  one  of  these  specifications.  So 
the  next  set  of  sp^cipc^tions  might  change  the  color  or  the  style  or^  maybe 
even  the  size.) 

Of  course,  it  fis  a  long  way  from  a'^'pair  of  jeans  to  a  list  of^occupa- 
tions.     Nevertheless,  you  can  focus  the  students'  attention  on      the  values/ 
specifications  siae  of  figure  10.    You  can  point  out  ^hat  in  the  cas^  of 
both  j.eans  and  li^ts  of  occupations,  these  values/specifications  result  in 
a  , product  with yc/er tain,  known  qualities  of  gre^b^nterest  to  the  person 
shopping  arou)f; 
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2.    AsW  yhe  students  whether  the  specif icxatipns  of  the  values  in  the^ 
printout  are  satisfactory.     If  they  are,  all  the*  occupations  on  -the  list 
are^worth  serious  study.     If  any  ^specif ication  is  lower  than  desirable,  how- 
ever,  urg^  the  students  to  return  to  LOCATE  and,  using  the  same  set  of  values, 
'to  try  raisiiig  any  speci-f ication  that  is  too  low*    Novices  should  do  thig  as 
soon  as  they  becbme  initiates,  uivLess  they  have  already  reached  a  decision 
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about  the^r  careers.     Initiates  should  refine  theii:  lists  immediately,  as 
explained  in  the  next  section.  ' 

It  maV 'be  mat  the  student  had  tp  lower  the  specification  beyond  an  ac- 

1  '  ■  ' 

ceptable  Level  in  order  to  retrieve  any  occupations  at  all.     (in  that  case, 
raising  the^ spe9if ication  will*  only  ^ result  in  an  empty  list.)     This  situajti:on 
was  discussed  as  item,  3  of  the  previous  section  of  this  chapter.  Novices 
should  certsiftly  rea^erve' judgment  until  they  get  mpre  information  about  the 
'occupations  on  the  list.     Initiates  will  be  faced .with  making  trade-offs 
of  one  value  in  order  to  secure  something  more  of  another  value.  Urge 
students  ilot  to  base  their  final  choices  on  one  item  of  bad  news  from, 
LOCATE.  «^  ' 

3.  Make  sure  that  all  studeAts  understopid  how  to  change"  s'pecific^^ ions 
for  the  values  th^  selected,  'and  also  liow  to  substitute  values.    They  should 
"not  abandon  LOCATE  because  they  tliink  they  do  not  know  how  to  work  the  system, 

4.  If  any-specification  is  at  its  lowest  level,  make  sure  that  the 
Students  understand  that  the  value  so  specified  is  not  screening  occupations. 
(There  is  no  minimum  level  for  Interest  Field.     For  all  other  vajLues  the 
minimum  can  be  recognized  by  the  words  in  the  "printout,  "All  occupations, 
fit  this  spec.")    Students  should  raise  the  specif i(?ation.     If  raising  it 
causes  an  empty  list,  the  students  should  substitute  another  value  for  the 
one  with  the  minimum  specification.    (The  only  purpose  in  puttiijg  a 
specification  at  the  losest  level  is  to  find  out  to-wha^extetlt  that  value^  > 
is  restricting  the  list  of  occupations.) 

«       •  ' 

You  should  also  find  out  whether^  the  value  with 'the  minimum  spe^cifica- 
tion  is  greatly  cherished  by  the  s^dent.     If  It  is,  the  student  must  under- 
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stand*that  no  occupation  listed  in  the  printout  is  satisfactory,-    Urge  thes*e 
students  to  return  to  the  terminal  and  to  try  anot;her*^et  of  values  th'dt  in- 
eludes  the  cberished  o^e  with  an  acceptable  specification.     Students  may  bave 
to^  a^:cept,  the  £act,  explained  earlier,  that  no  lawful  occupm4^pns  ^eem  to  ^ 
meet  ^certain  combinations  of  values  and  s'^ecif ications , 

'       .     .      ,  v    ^-^^        •  '  ^ 

*5.     Although  a  list  may  appear  .satisfactory ,  asW  the' students  whether 

they  tried  to  refine  it  by  seeing  how  high  they  could  rai§e  their  ^pecifica- 

tions.    A  method' for  refining  a  list  is  ^explained  later.  ''^  * 


•  6.  Ask  the  students  whether  the  values  named  in  the  printout  5re  the 
only  important  ones  for  them.     Urge  ^e' students  to  return  to  LOCATE  and 


try  different  combinations,*  comparing  the  occupations^ retrieved  with  eacli , 
set.     If  the  s-ame  occt>pa'tivon  aj)gears  on  many  sets,  it  may  come  close^-to 
meeting  the  stii'dents*  desires,  " 

With  novices  you  should  not  emphasi^j^  the  occupations  on  the.  list  to6 

much,  since  the  novice  may  intend  to  return  to  L0CAt4:  for  more  extensive 

\  '  ,  . 

•use.   .Emphasize  three  things  with  novices:     (1)  the^'special  ^nature  of  the 

occupations  tlTat-ht  desired  specifications,   (2)  ir^^thods  of  changing  values 

and  specifications,  and  (3)  the  heed  to  experiment'  in  LOCATE  with  different  ^ 

values  and  levels  of  specification.    If  students  are  initiates ,  jou  need'  to  ^ 

'explore  the  following  points  in  addition  .to  those  you  explored  with  novices: 

7,     Is  their  printout  the  only  list  of  occupations  they*got  in  LOCATE? 
If  It  Is,  and  if  the  students  are  still  in  the  preliminary  stagey  of  career 
choice,  they  apparently  have  used  LOCATE  superficially.     Encourage  them  to 
experiment  with  different  sets  of  values  and  specifications.    If  their 
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printout  already  contains  their  most  cherished  values,  tell  them  how  to  re- 
fine the  list  by.  raising  specifications  as  high  as  they  will  gb.  Since. 
*      ,       •  ».  '         '  ^  

initiates  have  reached  the  ,$tage  where  they  'presumably  are  looking  hard  at 
occupations,  they  need  to  understand  that  LOCATfi  nominates  likely  candidates, 
and  that  they  need  to  get  nominees  wit-h  several  different  values  'features. 

8.    Ask  the  students  How  ^ they  feel  about  each  occupation  li:^red  in  the 
^printout.     Look  particularly  Pot  signs  that  students  are  rejecting  occupar 
tions  because  of  prejudice  or  preconception  instead tof  some  rational  process. 

*  ■,        ^         .     -    .  ^       .     ^  % 

This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  previous  section."  /- 

9..  If  all  the  occupations,  seem  beyond  the  students'  academic  reach, 
ask  the  Students  how  they  feel  about  preparing  for.  them.     If  the  students 
^are  wOTried  ^bout  ^the  risks  of  shooting  so  high,^  you  can  explain  how  to  use 
^Early  Entry  *tf)  keep  th^  lists  wi^thin  reasonab'le  Jbounds  as  far  as  educational 
prerequisites^are  concerned.'   The  method  for  using  Early  Entry  this  way  is 
described  later,  \         '  .  : 


Cas6  2;     Studants  have  several  lists  with  the  same  values  but  different 

specif ications>     Stu(^ent$  may  have  more  than  one  printout,  each  with  the 

same -set  of  values  but  with  different  specifications  of  one  9r  more  values. 

If  only  one  specification  is  different,  tell  students  to  use  the' list  with 

the  hi^gher  specification,  since^that  list  is  more /'refined. "    (You  will  have 

to  make  an  exception  of  this  rule  if  t.he  va^ue  is'  Early  Entry.  .  A  higher 

specification  fo'r'this  value  means  that  the  retrieved  occupations  are  less 

demanding  *in  their  educational  requirements^  and  occupations  may  be  excluded 
.    .      "       .  -  '  ^        •      .  '      ,  X 

that  able  students -ought  to  consider.)  •  , 
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If  more  than  one  specification  differs,  find  out  which  specifications 
aije.  most  desirable  to  the  students.     Consider  the  following  hypothetical 
situation: 


High  Income  '  High  Income  o 

More  than  $15,000  More  than  $11,000 

'Prestige  •  '  Prestige 

Wi  average  amount  •  A  more  than  average  Amount 

The  other  thVee  values/specifications  are  the  same'  on  both  lists. 


If  some  occupations  appear  on  both  lists,  th^se  are  the  most  desirable 
with ^respect  to  this  particulat  set  of  values,  since  they  offer  the  higher 
income  and  the  higher  prestige.  *  But  if  the  two  l^.s'ts  differ  in  all  respects, 
students  must  decide  which  is  more  important  to  them,  the  Higher  income  or 
the  higher  prestige.     In  an^  case,  advise  students  not  to  base  their  de- 
cision solely  on  the-*  information  imparted  by  LOCATE.    The  best'  advice  y6xi 
can  give  them  is  to  expl'bre"  all  occupations  on  both  lists. 

Case  3:     Students  have  several  lists  with  different  values.  '  There  are 
no  set  procedures  for  treating  this  situation  so  as  to  determine  the  best 
occupations  on  ^11  lists.     If  occupations  appear  "on  several  lists,  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  provided  that  thef  values  and  specifi- 
cations are  at  least  acceptable.     Y6u  can  aak  the  students  to  identify  .the 
values  tha€  are  most  impqirtant  to  them,  and  then  see  'if  any"  of  the  lists 
result    from  those  values  with  specification^  set  at  an  acceptable  level. 
You  may  also  be  able  to  worK  out  a  master  list  of  values/specifications,* 
,  with  a  selection  of  Values  from  several  lists,  that  the  student  can  try  out 
at  a. later  session  at  the  terminaL. 
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Case  3  provides  good  material  for  getting  across  the  point  that  occupa- 
tions  retrieved  in  LOCA*E  must  be  judged  in  light  of  the  values/specifications 
that  ^generated  them,  .  '      .  . 

The  remarks  about  case  2  and  case  3  apply  to  both-- novices  and  , initiates. 

Usiitg  the  Printout  Explaining  How  Qccupatj.ons  Are_S^cr^ened  (Figure  11) 

If  students  bring  up  this  display  for  discussion,  it  means  that  they  did 
not  understand  SJGl's  explanation  of  the  screening  process,^    In  explaining 
*  the  explanation, "you  should  make  three  points  clear: 

1.  The  values/specifications  on  the  left  side  of  the  explanatory  print-^. 
out  are  hypothetical*    TJiey  are  not  the  student's, 

/  ^  = 

2.  The  numbers  on  the  right  side  of  the  display  are  made. up.  The 
actual  number  of  occupations  in  SiGI  is  not  175,  and  the  number  4:hat  would 
be  retrieved  by  the  values/specifications  in  the  printout  is  therefore  not 
14.     (Since  the  actual  number  of  occupations  in  SIGI  increases  from  time  to' 
time,  175  was  chosen  purely  fqr  i;Llustrative,  purposes,^ 

3.^  The  value  Helping  Others  is  set  at  the  lowest  level,  and  there- 
fore it  did  not  help  In  the  screening  process.     Helping  Others  was  presumably, 
important'  to  the  imaginary-  student  who  chose  the  values.    Yet  he  learned 
noth^-ng  whatsoever  about  the  14  occupations  with  respect  to  that  value,  for 
any  occupation  would  meet  the  minimum  specification. 
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If  you  try  to  explain  the  screening  process,  you  can,us'e  the  analogy  of 
the  shopper  who  was 'looking  for  faded  blue  jeans  of  a  certain  size  in  the 
peg-leg  style.     The  shopper  might  first  locate  the  cpunter  with  blue  jeans. 
This  \^65^. would  be  analogous  to  the  computer's  firs.t  screening,  which  netted^ 
64  occupj^tions  that  passed  the  test  for  Interest  Field. 

The  shopper  might  now  locate  all  tW  blue  jeans  of  the  right  size —  \^ 
analogous  to  the  second  step  of  the  screening  process,  in  which  survivors  of 
the  first  test  are  screened  ^for  the  income  specification.     Finally,  the  shopper 
would  separate  from  the  blue  jeans  of  the  correct  size  those^  that  were  faded 
blue,  and  would  then  separate  £ron  the  survivors  those  in  the  peg-lag  style.     Out  of 

all  the  garments  in  the  store,  only  a  few  wbuld  fit  all  specifications. 

}j  • 

Using  the  Printout  Showing  Why  a  Selected  Occupation  Failed  .to  Be  Retrieved 
(Figure  12). 

"Sinc^  this  oprintout  is  not  hard  to  interpret,  students  ^ho  want  to  dis-- 
cuss  it  are  probably  concerned  about  its  significance  with  respect  to  their 
career  plans.     The  most  likely  situation  is  that  students  weure  fishing  for 
some  favorite  occupation  and  were  upset  to  find  that  it  does  not  meet  the 
specifications  they  set  down.  '         '  .  '  ^ 

In  counseling  these  students ,  /try  to  find  out  why  the  flawed  occupation 
was  a  favorite  in  the  first  place.    Most  students  of  the  SIGI  User  agfe  are 
very  naive  about , occupations y  and  their  preference,  such  as 'it  is,  is  oft 
based  on  irrationalTfactors .     You  can  paint' out  that  the  information 
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presented  in  the  display  is  as  accurate  as  possiX^-  __The  students  therefore 
•    have  only  two  alternatives,  either  to  give  up  the  occupation  or  to  accept 
less  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  misfit  value.  y  ^ 

Students  should  not  reject  an.  occupation  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 


limited  information  they  get  from  LOG 


;AjrE;  Tell 


them  to  explore  -the 


occupation  more  fully  in  COMPARE."  AdviT^^T^  particularly  to  ask  about 
the  .important' values  dimensions  of  the  occupation.    The  students  may  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  they  actually  did  not  know  much  about  the 
occupation  they  were  considering  and  that  it  was  not  worth  going  after.' 
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HELPING  STUDENTS  USE  LOGATE 

r        '  '  ■•  - 

There  is  no  paper  and  pencil  equivalent  to  LOGATE.     If  it  seems 

advisable  to  discuss  the  system,  at  a  terminal,'  and  one  is  free^  'you  can 
sign  on  with  any  DEMO  number  not  in  use.     Set  status  at  7  (initiate)  in 
order  to  bypass  the  teaching  displays  and  explanation  of  how  the  computer 
screen^  occupations i    'After  sign  on,  the  computer  will  display  the  menu 
(figure  13).    dressing  number  3  takes  you  directly  to  LOGATE.  ^ 

The  computer  supplies  a  dummy  s.et  of  value  weights  for  anyone  using 
a  DEMO  number.    Therefore  advise  students  to  disregard  the  weights  as  they 
appear  on  the'isareen,  for  they  are  not  theirs.    Tell  the  students  to  select 
the  five  values  most  important  to  THEM.'     (If  the  students  are  trying  to  _ 
.  reconstruct  a  set  of  values /specif ications  of  particular  concern  to  them, 
of  coiirse  choose  those  .values.)  .  r 

When  a  list  of  occupations  i&  displayed,  Vou  can  discuss  it  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  problem  of  the  student  as  descr;Lbed  in  the 
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previous  sections  of  .this  chapter.  The  following  paraf^raphs  cover  special 
features  of  LOCATE  that  will  help  you  dn  the  discussion. 


Too  Many  Occupations  Retrieved  ^  .  .  ^ 

♦  * 

-The  computer  displays  no  list  if  more  than  twenty  occupations  x^;ere 
retrieved,-    Students  must  tighten  their*"  specif ica<ions  until  a  smaller  list 
is  generated.    You  should  make  sure  that  students  understand  what  they  are 
doing;  the  tightening  process' should  never  become  a  blind  pressing  of  keys 
until  occupations  finally  appear.    You  can  ask  the  students  which  of  the 
five  values  is  most  impoxtant  to  tjjem  and  tell  them  to  begin  by  raising  the 
specification  on  that  value.     (Remember,  however,  that  vou  do  not' raise  the 
specification  for  Interest  IField;  you  can  only  change  fields,  which  may  be 
of  no  advantage.)     Students  should  ke^ep  asking  themselves,  "What  do  I  want 
more  of?V  until  they  get  a  list  of  occupations.  ' 

No  Occupations  Retrieve/d 

If  no  occupait^ns^  are  retrieved,  the  computer  forces  students  to  lo^^zer 
their  specifications.    This  is  a  much  more  difficult  situation  to  handle 
than  its  counterpart  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  '   ,  ; 

-    '    You  can  look  for  combinations  of  s*pecif ications  that  do  not  fit  the 
structure  of  occupations  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.    Such  combi-' 
nations  may  include  a  small  amount  of  education  and  high  income >  high 
prestige,  or  high  leadership;  aesthetic  interest  field  and  high  security; 
high  income  and  high  leisure.     If  any  of  these  combinations  Exists,  explain 
the  conflict  petween  what  the  students  want  and  what  is  attainable. 
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In  any  case,  ^acrif  ices  will  have  to'be  made-     Students  should  Ijegin  . 
by  yielding  on  their  least  important  value.    Lowering  tfie  specification 
should  not 'be  mechanical  or  haphazard,'  For  example,  a  student  might  lower 
the -specification  for  Security  and,  finBing' that  the  list  was  still  empty, 
then  lower  the  specification  for  some  other  value.    The  student  need  not, 
^  and  probably  should  ^riCkfeep  lowering  Security.    Each  decision  'to  lower 
creates  a  new  situation  demanding  a  fresh  decision.  ,  _  ^ 

(Again,  remember  that"  the  specif icati^iis  for  Inter.est  Fie-ld  are  not  ^ 
scaled  and  therefore  cannot  be  raised  or  Iwered'.)"  -  .. 

When  a  set  of  specifications  finally  retrieves  a  list  ,of  occupations, 
.    Students  should  be  told  to  look  at  'tl;e  listed  occupations  in  conjunction  with 
the  valuer/specifications.    You  should  be  filert  for  the  conditions  described 
in  the  next  two 'paragraphs. 

Occupations  Retrieved,  But  Specifications  Too  Low    ^  '  '  .• 

Forced  to  lower  their  specifications',"  students  may  have  to  reduc^  one 
or  more  below  the  level  acceptable  to  them  in  qrder  to  retrieve  occupations. 
You  can  advise  students  to  replace  one  or  two  of  their  less  important  . 
valuSs  witV  other-values.    The  students' can  then  reset  to  an  acceptable 
level  the  specif  ication .  that  fell  too  lo^*  apdSearch  again  with  the  new 
•     values/specifications.    These  changes  should  be  done  in  the  following  order: 

(1),   Get    a  printout  of  the  occupations  retrieved  with- the  original^  / 
..    vaW/specifications.     (2)    On -the  next  display  select  option*  3,  to  change^ 
■one  or  more. values.    Values  must  be  changed  before  specifications.     (3)  On 
.,;  the  .following,  display  remove  values  to  be  replaced!  ,  .These  should  be  the 
values  thCt  are  least  important  tQ  the  studeat.     (4)     Select  t^e  replacement 
•value(s^     (5)    PutUn, 8|ecificat ions  for  the  replacement  value (s).  The 
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computer  wlir  now  ask  whether  the  specifications  are  ^satisfactory .  * 
X6)    Change  the  specifications  that  were  reduced  to  aj\  unsatisfactory  level. 
This  process  should  be  repeated  as»  often  as  necessary!  to  arrive  at  a  list 
that  combines  an  acceptable  set  of  values  and  specifications.  .  ip 

•  A  Specification  Was  Reduced  to  ^Its  IjOwest  Level  *  ' 
 —  '  TT" 

'  ■  •  ' 

A  specification  at  the  lowest  level  does  not  screen,  since  all 
<  occupations  meet  or  exceed  that  minimum.     However,  students  may  be  forced 
to  reduce  a  specification  to- that  level  in  order  to  generate  a  list.     If  ^ 
the  value  is  im^)ortant,  follow  the  advice  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
Otherwise,  you  shotild  adyise  students  to  substitute  another  value  for  the 

a 

one  whose  specification  is  at  the  bot'tom  step.    Follow  the  procedure^ 
exprained  in  tjie. previous  paragraph.    -  "  •  ' 

(NOTE:    You  cannot  asstmie  that'^ail  the  .occupations  retrieved  with  a 

minimum  specification  have  a  i|^inimum  rat ing,  on  the  value  so  specified.  If, 

t  "  » 

for  example,  you  lower  Security  to  the  lowest  level  and  get  a  list  of 

ocoupations  immediately,  you  can  be  ^sure  tha-t  all  the  occupations  on  the  ^ 

list  are  rated  at  the  lowest  ieval  on  Security.     But  if  you  reduce  Security  * 

to  the  lowest  level  and  do  not  retrieve  occupations,  and  you  then  reduce 

** 

another  specification,  getting  a  list,  you  canriot  inf^r  anything  abdut  the 
rating  of  those  occupations  on  Security.     See  Appendix  B  for  a  discussion 
of  this  matter.) 

Refining  a  List  ,    .  *  . 

If  occupations  were  retrieved,  the  student  should  bfe  encouraged  to 
attempt  refining  it.    The  student  might  .become  more  demanding  in  his 
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specifications,  insisting  on  more  or  greateE\t)p^9rtunities  than  originally 
intended,  and  still  succeed  in  getting  a  usable  list.    For  example,  a  student 
may  have  included  an  average  amount  of  Variety  among  his  valueaV  , 
specifications  and  succeeded  in  generating  a  list  of  occupations.    Variety  | 
'is  important  to "the  "student .    What  wilt  happen  if  the  specification 
raised? 

What  ysua^ifhappens  is  .that  the  list  gets  smaller.    Occupations  on 
the  sm^it^rlist  are  purer,  in  terms  of  the  , students own  values,  than 
those  on  the  first  list  because  of  the  tighter  specifications.     ^  'S^ 

■     In  defining  a  list,  students  should  begin  by  raising  the  specification 
of  the  value  most  important  to  them.     If"  a  list  is  still  generated,  they 
can  continue  raising  the  specification,  or  they  can  raise  the  specification  . 
for  anpthef  value.    Eventually  th^  v^ill  get  aa  empty '  lis f.    Then  they  ^ 
should  lower  the  specif ication  .last  raised  and  raise  the  specification  for  . 

0 

"another  valqe.     At  some  point  they  will  be  unable  to  raise  any  specification 
withoAt  getting  an  empty  list.     They  will  then  know,  that  their  latest  list 
was  as  ;ref'iDed  as  it 'could  get  witlj  the  values,  that  generated  it.-'!  ^ 

Substituting  Other  Values"  ^   

Studehts  weighted,  teA  values,  but  only  five  at  a  time  are  used  in 

LOCATE  to  retrieve  occupations.     It  is  likely,  the^refore,  that  students  hTvfe  ^ 

,npt  used-all  the  values  for  retrieval  that  are'  important  to  them.     You  should 
V  \  ■  -  _ 

encourage  students  to  experiment' with  different  combinations  of  values. 
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Using  Early  Entry  to  Control  the  Educafional  Level  of  Occupations  Retrieved 

^  ^  ."^ 

.  If  8tudeii:s  are. consistently  retrieving  only  occupations  r.hat  require 

more  education  than  they  are  willing  or. able  to  undertake,  you  ^oyld 

advise  Ch^  to  il^e  Ear*  Entry  as  one  of  the  five  values  for  their  search. 

Replace  .the  student's'  least  important  value  with  Early  Entry.    .Set  the 

specification  at  3  "(no  more  than  two  or  three  years  beyond  high  school)  or 

A  (only  oneyear  or  less),  depending  on' the  student's  plans.     No  occalpations' 

will  be  retrieved  that  require  , a  bachelor ' s. or  higher  degree  for  entry. 

-     Using  Early  Entry  in  this  .way  may  cause. -empty  lists  if  cjther 

specifications  are  too  high..  It  is  ^pV^ntly  a  fact  of  life  that  Che 

•    '    '     .-r  ^"  '  . 
more  education,  the  better  the  opportjuniti|s       's^tlsfy^cTertain  qther  ' 

■  values,  especially  High  Income,  Prestige,  and  Leadershl'^. 

\- 
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Getting  Printouts '  '  ,        '  ,l      ■     -a-  -  : 

You  should  tell  students  to  request  printouts;  of  eve^ew  comb inat ion.' 
■of  values  and  specifications  that  retrieves.     Extensi^'^sPbf  LOCAtE  will  ^ 
cause 'so  many  lists  to  appear  that  it  would.be  hopeles^  to  tty  to  remember  ^ 
,wMch  values/specifications  produced  which  occupations'.     Alsb^.if.  stud#nts,_  - 
>^ised  specif  icatiqnsto^flne  their  Ust,  they  will  need  a  .record  of-  ;th^ 
■3teps  fn  the  ref to^^process .     Finally,  it  is  obvious  th^t  not- aj-l  ofJ^ts' 
•are  Equally  attractive  in  terms  of  the' students '  values.    Somersets  of-%- 
values/specmcatipns  are  more  Important 'Shan  others.    Since  the  pr;Lntouts; 
show  both  the  valties/specificatidns  and  the  retrieved  occupations,  they  / 
allow  students  t^  associate  the  occupations  with  the  proper  values/ 
/specifications^  ,  '    ,  '^J'  ,  \     ^  ^ 

'  ■    .  "         •■'       -432  .  '  , 
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\ 

Using  LOCATE  for  Information  Retrieval  j  ^         ^  , 

It  is  possible  to  go  overboard  iff  the  yse  of  LOCATE.'  Theoretically, 
one  could  use  the  procedures  just  described  in  order  to  find  out  how  each 
of  the  S-IGI  occupations  was.  rat^  on  each  of  the  ten  .values— in  other  words, 
to  use  LOCATE  as  a  limited  information  retrieval  system. 

This  is  not  .the  besf  use  of  LOCATE,  which  was  designed  to  nomirfate  a 
list  of  occupations  for  future  inquiry.    Although^LOCATE  should  be  used  to 
refine  the, list  of  nominees  as  much  as  possil^le  to  make  it  conform  to  a 
student's  wishes,  the  most  convenient  place  to  explore  the  occupations 
themselves  is  COMPARE,  where  students  may  ask  directly  for  the  information 
they  are  seeking.    You  should  not  forbid  students  to  play  with  LOCATE,  but 
you  Should  also^remind  ^em' that  the  real. purpose  of  LOCAT*  is  to  present 
a  list  of  occupations  worth  following  up.  ^ 
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Values  for  locating 
occupations : 


(1)  High  Income' 

More  than  $8,000 

N 

^(2)  Interest  Field 
TECHNOLOGIOAI;  * 


(3-)  Variety 

#  A 'more  than  average  asiount 


(4) '  Secuiiity 

An  average  amoimt 


These  occupations  nieet  your  specifications: 

1(T3  Air  Cond,  Refri^,  &  Heat  Mech 

113  Broadcast  Tocl*inician 

117,  Easin33s  Machlna  Repair  Tech. 

122  Choitiical  Enginoer 

123  Chorast 

'  124'  Civil  Ensinecr 
128  Dental  AssiiTtant 
13S  Electrical  En2i:i9er 
149  Industrial  Ensia^]fer 
151  Industrial  Designer  . 

160  Machanical  Engineer    ^        •  \ 

161  Meteorologist  || 

y     174  Occupational  Therapist 

185  Physical  Thecrapist  * 
210  Telephone  Craftsworkcr 
232  Firefighter 


(5)  Early  Entry 

No  more  than  4  years 


Pr^s  PRINT  (for  a  copy)  or  NEXT, 


FIGURE  10 


List  of  occupations  retrieved  and** the  values  and  specifications  that  \retrie^5d  them 
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VALUE  AND 
SPECIFICAT-ION 


OCCUPATIONS 
TESTED 


OCCUPATIONS 
THAT  FIT 


OCCUPATIONS 
REJECTED 


Interest  Field 
TECHNOLOGICAL 


High  Income 
'     More  than  $ll,0OO 


A  Security 

A  more  than  average  amount  ' 

Helping  Others 

Don't  care.  Less  than  average  OK, 
(all  occupations  fit  this  spec.) 

^Early  Entry 
^  No  more  than  4  years 


175^  " 
64 

39  ■ 
21 

21 


64 


39 


21 


21 


14 


-  Ill 


136 


-15*4 


154 


161 


Finally  til?  computer  tests  the  remaining  21  occupations  to  see  how  many  require 
four  years  OR  ^ESS  education.     It  throws  out  the  7  occupations  that  ^require' 
more  than  four  years.  ^The  14  survivors  are  thd  ones  that  are  presented  to  the 
student  because  they  meet  or  exceed  ALL  specifications  on  ALL  five  values. 
For  a  copy,  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


^  -  K1.GURE  11  . 

Last  .display  in  the  sequence Vhdt  explains  how  the  computer  screens  occupations 

with  respect  to  a  student's  specifications*     ,  * 
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Values  for ^locating 
occupa'tions!  ^ 


(1)  High  Income 

.  More  than  $8,000 


126  Computer  ProgramiTier 

wis  NOT  FIT  means'  that  your  occupation 
does^  not  offer  the  amoijHl:.  specified. 

Fit  - 


(2)  Interest  Field 
TECHNOLOGICM-^^ 


Does  not  fit 


(3)  Variety 

^  more  than  average  amount"* 


Does  not  fit 


(4)  Security 

An  average  amount 


Fit 


(5) 'Early  Entry 

Np  more  than  4  years 


,  Fit 


Press  PRINT,  (for*  a  copy)  or  NEXT.  ^ 


FIGURE  12 


Display  showing  in  what  respects  an' occupation  (Computer  Programmer)  designated 
by  the, student  failed  to  meet  his  specifications,  - 


What  do  'you  want  ^to  do  next 


(1)  Sign  off. 
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(2)  Go  tlJ^VALUES  and 


examine  your  Values  again. 

(3)  Go  ,to  LOCATE  an^  look  for  occupations  that  fit  your  Values. 

(4)  Go  to  COMPARE  .and  ask  questions  abput  occupations, 

(5)  Go  to  PREDICTION  and  get  probabilities  of  success  in  key  courses 
for  various  programs  of  study. 

(6)  Go  to  PLANNING  and  plan  how  to  prepare  for  various  occupations. 

(7)  Go  to  STRATEGY  and  see ^hich  occupations  fit  your  Values?^est  and 
also  learn  a  tnethod  of  ,^hoo^ji;&->rth^ccupation.  . 


FIGURE  13 

-The^";nenu"  that  initiates  go  to  when  they  sign  pn  or  when  they  complete 
any  system.    If  SIGI  lacks  a  prediction  system,  an  alternative  display 
appears  naming  PLANNING  as  option  5  and  STRATEGY  ^s,  option  6.    By  using 
DEMO  number  a  counselor  can  sign  on  as  an  initiate*  .  , 


CHAPKR  VI~COMPAKg 


.More  than  any  other  system,  COMPARE  ^has  a  dua^  function.    First,  it 

.obviously  supplies  occupational  information  that  fleshes  out  the  bare 

bones  "go/no  go"  functiori^of  LOCATE.     Second,  less  obviously,  .it  is  the 

third,  step  iti  'the-  decision-making  sequence  begun  in  VALUES  and  continued  in 

LOCATE.    As  such,  it  has  a  definite  logical  relationship  to  those  .^o  systems. 

•  -    .  *     ^'  * 

-  StudentsJ^eldom  "have  problems^with  the  first  function.  Sometimes,. 

however,  they'  fall  to  perceive  the'  second. 

^    -  •        *  .    -        ^  . 

'    Briefly,  LOCATE  proposes  a  set  of  occupations  that  are  more  likaly 

than  others  to  satisfy  a  student's  values.     It  says,  "Givenpyour  values,- 

these  are  good  places  ;tD -look  to  satisfy  them."  ^ 

•  * 

It  is  the  student's  task  in  ^OMPARE  to  examit:ie  these  proposals 'and 

/  '     \  r  '  '  '  '  • 

see  which  are  worth  pu^uing  and^which^^n  be  eliminated.    COMPARE,  says, 
'"Giv"en  these  ogcupktions^proposed  by  LOCATE  and  given  all  the  occupational 

^      V      i  S  ■•• 

information  available  to  you  in  COMPARE,  vhicl;i  occupations  do  you  want  to 

consider  fuxth^?    Which  .look  *p^ticularly  attractive?    ^WW^h  do  you  want  to 
„   *  ,  ,         **         .  ^* 

rule' out?"  •     '  . 

,     y        '  "  WHAT  THE  STUDENT  DOES  / 

■Novices  .      .  '  "  X     *  ' 

f  ■  e  .  . 

-  Students  first  see  a  "Reminder  List,"  x^ich  consists  of  §11  the  oc-^    ;  ' 
.cupations  that  were  .retrieved  for  t*h^'  in  LOCATE.    They  must  select  three' 
^occupations  for  us^e  in  COMl^RE,  choosing  either  from  the  list,  from  the 
bank  of  all  Occupations  in.  SIGl,  or  from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  •  When>  they 

.   .        '      -  .  -  *    #  ' 

c  •  _       •  . 
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have  selected  th.eir  three  occupations,  they  see  a  table  of  28  questions 
they  may  ask  concerning  the 'occupation^  (figure  14).  ,They  p^^elect  up  to 

Iter  thk 


'five  question^  at  a  time,  ^^^p         then  answered"  one  after  the  o-ther. 
When^all4:he  pres-elected  questions  hav^  been  answered,  students  may  ^re- 
turn* to  the  list  of  que'stions  with  their  original  three  occupations,  may  4 

'  assemble  a  new  set  of  three  occupations,  or  may  exit  from  COMPARE.  If 

■  .  ,  • 

thev  choose  to  exit ,  they  see  a  short-  "teachings"  sequence  that  recapitu- 
•  lates  the  steps  they  have  learned  so  far  in  the  decision-making  paradigm. 
Novices  then  sign  off  or  go  directly  to  the  ^Prediction  syst«ii  (if  there 
is  pne  at  their  college)  or  to  the  Planning  system  (if  t^iere  is  no  Pre-  ^ 
diction  system).  -  " 

Initiates.       '  *    ■  ,        .    *       .  ,  * 

♦        \  '  '  '  ' 

The  interaction  of  the  ii;iitiate  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  novice, 

with  the  following  exceptions:     (1)     For  the  initiate,  the  "Reminder  List'' 

1 

I  /         .  »  , 

includes  not  only  the  occupations  retrieved  in  LOCATE  but  also  any  other 

ocCfUpations  tl^a"t  the  student  may  have  selected  in  COMPARE,  PLANNING,  «r  - 

STRATEGY.     For  example,  if  students  select  for  COMPARE  an  occupation  that 

was  not  retrieved' iiK^OCATE,  that  occupation  is  added  to  their  "Reminder 

List.y     (2)    The  initiate  doe^  not  go  through  M]e  teaching  sequence  ^'that 

the  novice  s,ees  when  he  leaves  COMPARE.     (3)     the  Initiate  goes  to  the 

"menu"-^ display  when  he  leaves  COMPARE,  •      "  '  "/ 

,  .  ,, •        ■  -  ,  « 

■         PRINTOUTS  THE "STUDENT  GAK  GET 

*     '  '  *  •  * 

-   '    '^Students  may  get  a/Cr^ntout  of  the  response  to  any  question  the^  se- 
lected^fot  COMPARE*  (figure  15).     It  includes  a  recapitulation  of  the     ,  * 
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question,  the  names  of  the  t;^ree  occupations  involved,  and  the  answer'  to 
the  question  for  each  of  the  three  occupations.  ^ 


'   '  .  THINGS  FOR  THE  COUNSELOR  TO  LOOK  FOR 


General  Considerations  .  ^  , 

Ideally,  COMPARE  continues  the  narrowing  down  process  begun  in  LOCATE. 

/-  * 

This  process  shoul4  take  place  on  two  fronts.     First,  the  list*  of  Occupa- 
tions proposed  by  LOCATE  wili  undoubtedly  include  some  that  students  a^e 
not  familiar  with. .^Students  should,  therefore  get  information  ^bout  these 
unknams  to  see  whether  they  should  include  them  in  their  list  for  further 
study.    The  best  ^auesYions  (with  reference  to  figure  14)  for  this  purpose 
are  numbers  1  (Definition),  2  (Description  of  Work 'Activities) ,  5  (Formal 

-Edu(;^tion) ,  and  any  other  questions  of  special  interest  to  individual  stu- 

»  *- 

(Jents.  ^  '  '     .  *       *         "  • 

Second,  once  a  revised  list  of  .candidates  has  been  compiled^,  students 

^  'it 

should  explore  them  in  depth.     The  quest iphI  most  suitable  fox  this  pur- 
oose  are  those  about  the  students'  most  important  values^  although  they 
will  certainly  need  information  about  other  dimensions  as  well.     In  the 
display  ire^oduced^ih  figure  14,  questions  about  values  have  been  emphasize 
by  the  use  of  capital  letters.    A  displajr  that  the  student  sees  before  en- 
countering  the  list  of  questions  encoulrages  the  student  to  fefele'ct^the 
values  questions.  .  ..  * 

The  follovying  paLragraphs  carry  on  this  discussion  in  more  det.ail. 
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1/  /Nonselective  Use  of  the  '^Reminder  List" 


The  ''Reminder  List"  is  simply  a  collection  of  all  tfhe  occupations  that  ' 
*  •  "  •> 

have  come  to  the  students'  attention  during  their  interactibn  with  SIGI. 
It  •plierefore  includes  occupations  of  Varyini^  degrees  ,of  attractiveness? 
Consequently,  students  should  not  ordinarily  just  go  through  the  list  from  th 
top  aown.  You  can  advise  them  to  bring  from  LOCATE  their  hard  copy^  printouts 
that  contain  the  occupations  retrieved  with  their  most  important  values/speci 
•ficatiohs*  These  are  the  occupations  that  shoald  be  explored  most  extensive- 
ly.  ■  (  ' 


(NOTE:    When^ the  "Reminder  List"  swells  to  more  than  forty  occupations, 
it  is  no  longer  displayed.  "^It^s  j?robably  too  big  to  be  useful  when  it 
reaches  that  size.) 


2.     Failure  To  E:tplore  Occupations"*  Nom'inated  by  LOCATE 

*^Some  students  seem  to  start  afresl\  in  COMPARE  as  if  nothing  had  happened 

in  LOCATE.     Instead  of  beginning  their  exploration  with  the  occupations  on 

the  "Reminder  List"  that  match  their  values/specif  icatlions t)iey  select  from 

unretrieved  occupations  •  ,        ,  - 

^  *  ,    '      '         •    4^  ,  ■ 

Phis  1$  reasonable  behavior,  especially  for  the  initiate,  considering 

the  ^ual  function  of  COMPARE,     If,  however,  you  suspect  that  the  ^)ehavior 

is  doe  to  the  students'^  failure  to  understand  the  special  character  of  oc*- 

cupatipns  ^retrieved  in,  Locate ,  you  should  explain  the  relationship  betw'een 

LOCATE,  and  COMPARE  and  their  common  dependence  on  the  students'  own  values, 

-r  -  ,  .  ■  ■ 

The  relationship  was  discussed  above  under  the  heading  general,  considera- 
'tions.    See  also  chapter,  V,  LdCATE,  pages  V4^V6/  .  ' 
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3.     The  Student  Fails  to  Ask  about  the  Values  Dimensions  of  Occupations  ' 

In  the  pilot  study  of  SIGI,.some  students  failed  to  ask  questions 
related  to  their  values,  even  their  most  heavily  weighted  ones.  Their 
questions  ten^ied  to  concern  "hard"  areas,  such  as  definition,  beginning 
salary,  physical  surroundings,  and  so  on.    T^e  values  dimensions  are  ob- 
viously of  great  importance  iu  ^Sde  theory  of  guidance^  underlying 
SIGI.      '  ..^    .  ^  '  ' 

In  rS^J^ing  SIGI,  we  tried  to  draw,  sti^d^itts'  attention  to  their 
values  upon  their  entry  into  COMPARE.     They  review  their,  value  profile, 
get  advice  to  ask  questio^  about  the  vaiue^  dimensions ,  and  see  th^values 
questions  featured  in  capital  letters  in  the' questions  display.- 

Nev^theless,  you  should  direct,  students/to.  the  values  questions  if  ^[ 
the  students  do  not  seem  informed  about  that  aspect  of  occupations  th^  - 
•  are  considering.    You  may  have  to  review  the  whole  deciM^n-making  proce- 
'dui;e  to  get  the  point  across,  but  the  matter  is^f-^^ajriental  and  must  not  be 
neglected.  *  .  - 


I 

'4.     Inefficient  Use  of  COMPARE  '  | 


Questions  are  asked  about  three  occupttion$  at  a  time.     After  each  re- 
quest  for  information  has-been  filled,  students  have  the  opportunity^ to 
replace  one,  two,  or 'all  th'tee  of  the  occupations  with  others^.    Many  stu- " 
dents  replace  only  one  occupartion  and  then  again  ask  questions  theyx  have 
asked,  before.     This  is^lbgical  if  the -students  are  engaged  In  comparative - 
shopping,  but  it  is  wasteful  if  it  is  inddvertant ,  since  they  have  already 
seen  two-thirds ^  of  the  answers.'  You  carf^point  out'  that  ^  mor^e  ef  f  ic'i'ent ' 
use  of  COMPARE  ks  to  replace  all  three' occupations  ^nd'to  get  printouts'  of 
all  answers  for  c,oinparison  off  line.  ". 


.  ,  51    Skimpy  Use 'of  ca^IPARg"    '  •  "  ^ 

One  might  expect  a  person  using  COIIPARE  as  a -simple  information  source 
to  dart  into  the  system  for  a  specific  question  or  two  and  then  to  dart  out 
again.    But  s-tudents  obviously  in  need  of  considerable  career  counseling, 
who  may.  be  expected  to  use  COMPARE  as  a  lOjcjic^l  follow-up  of  VALUES  and 
LOCATE,  should  tise -it  in  greater  depth.    If  you  find  that  such  students  are 
woefully  lacking  information  about  occupations  they  are  contemplating;,  you 
may  nave  to  ^o  over  the  whole  decision-making  paradigm  with  them  in  order 
to  give  them  some  focus  in  their  selection^  questions^    If  you  know  which 
occupations  they  are  thinking  about,  you  can;  go  over^the  list  of  questions 
(figure  '14)  to  help  them  identify  the  ones  that  are  important  to  ask.  Ex-, 
,    plain  that  adeq.ua t^e^  infonaTO-on  is  essential  to  any  intelligent  decision. 


Relucjtance  to  seek'  information  may  also  be  symptomatic  of  an  underlying 
emotional  problem  that  will  have  to  be  cleared  up  before  SIGI  can  be  of  much 


tise. 


Discovering  These  P^blems 


If  students  have  taken  printouts  of  every  question  they  asked  and  if 

they  bring  the  printouts  to  you,  you  will  be  in  a  good  position  to  check  on 

the  points  brought  up  in  this  section*    You^can.  see  which  qtxestlons  they 

asked,  how  mny,  ^nd  about  which  occupations*     '   ^      '  \  \     ^!        '  /  1   ^   ^  -\ 

'•^    ^   y    -  •  ■   ,    •       /  "  '\'         ^    ^  '        '  -  '  '  '  ^^^'^ 

-  It  is  likely,  however,  that  students  did  not  request  all  possftle  .  .      *  ^ 

'  t  * 

printouts,  and  also  likelv  they  will  not  bring  the  printouts  they  did  request. 

Conseqjfently,  you  will  have  to  infer  from  your  conversations  with  stu^^^ts  ,  j 

that  such  and  such  a  problem  does  or  does  not  exist.    If  students  .seem  111 

r      informed  about , occupations  they,  are  considering,  y^ou  can  assume  that  they 

}  .  • 

^      '443    .       1      >/        .  ■  • 
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did  not  make  proper  use  of  COMPARE.    You  can  also  ask  direct  questions  to  see 

whether  students, hive  explored  occupations  they  retrieved  in  LOCATE  and 

c         •  . 

whether- they  recof,nize  the  ijnportance  of  qtiestions  about  values.  But 
you  may  never  find  out ^whether,  or  not  they  are  using  COMPARE  effectively. 

*. 

o 

use' OF  THE  PRINTOUT  IN  COUNSELING /STUDENTS 

We  .will'  assume  that  you  seldom  have  the  satisf acjtlon  of  seeing  all 
the  printouts  that  your  students  could  have  requested  in  COMPARE-  Proba}>ly 
students  will  bring  to  your  attention .only  those  printouts  that  are  of 
special  conc&m  to  them.    '-Jhat  are  thcfee  concerns  likely  to  be? 


*    Incomplete  Information  (  ^.       •  • 

"    The  amount  of  information  that  can  be  packed  into  one  display  is  

necessarily  quite 'c^^ndensed.  "if  students  want  more  information  about  a 
question  they  asked7;tell  them  to  ask  question  number  4  ("^^^here  to  gfet  more  . 

•  * 

information?")  and  to  write  to  the  address  that  appears'  in  the  answering, 
display.    You  may  also  ref  ex  ,them  to^  the  Ocfcupational  Outlook  Handb^k^  - 
,o^^With  't'he  varnlftg  that  information  in  that  book  may  be  up'to  fo\ir  yeats  old. 
7 ^-^^    '    ^  Obviously,  you  will  als'o  want  to  use  your  own  files  af  occupational  information. 
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The  Students  Are  Seeking  Information  About' Lgcal  Condltfoffs  -  -       ^  ^  - 

-m^^^''  ~  Since  the  data  in  COMPARE  are  compiled  from  national  sources,  the 

.answers  do  not  always  apply  to  local  conditions.    You  should  use  your  local 
knowledge  if  students  are  asking  about  local  jobs,  or  refer  the  students  to 
'  your  local  placement  service.    For  examt)le,  students  may  complain  that^the 
palary  figures  quoted  in  SlGl  do  not  agree  with  what^  they,  know  is  paid^ 
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locally.    You  can  point. out  t^hat  the  SIGI  figures  are  national  and  should 
be  modif^i^  when  more  precise  infomnation  'is  available, 

*     *  •    *  "*  J 

Studenta  Fail  To  Distinguish  Between  Jobs  and  Occupations 

Students  may  not*  re^-lize  that  the  inforirtation  in  their  printout  a- 
plies  to  occupations  rather  than  jobs  within  an  occupation,    Dat^^vfrom  job 
to  job  may  vary  within  an  occupation.  ^  Although  COMPARE  does  recognizk 
systematic  variations,  such  , as  regional  differences,  or  differences  between 
jobs  in  industry,  government,  or  education-^-etc. ,  the  occupational  informatioa 
in  SIGI  may  not  fit  a  particular  job  the  student  has  in*mind.    You  should  help 
students  discriminate  between  occupations,  which  subsume  a  great,  variety  of 
different  jobs,  and  the  jobs  themselves.     If  t;h^e  students 'are  interested  in-, 
a  specific  job,  warn  ^them-  that  ,the  SIGI  occupational  information  does  not 
necessarily^  apply  *to  every  job  in  an  occupation. 

CounseH«gw*l)r  ohoice  o^  jobs  requires  a  modif  ication  .of  some  oi^!^the  ^  . 
SIGI  technic^ues.     For  -  instance,  other  values  may  be  of  great  importance. 
Applying  the  SIGI  paradigm  to  choice  of  jobs  is  discussed^  in  chapt-er'^X. 

Personal  Concerns 


STGll^of  courie  malcels  no  attfempt  to  deal  with  the  emotionaT  problems 
th^t  students  maytf^have  in  their  career  choice.     Stuclents  may  need  help  in 
evaluating  the  psychological  Implications  of  the  printout.    What  does  a 
certain  salary  mean  with  respect  to  their  needs?    What  are  their  chances 
of  completing  all  the  steps  to  enter  an  occupation?    Should  a  woman  enter 

an  occupation  which  has  very  few  .women?'  A*printout  may  give  rise  to  such 

;  'f 

questions  as  these,  stimulating  the  students  to  seek  or  accept  a  counselor's 

\ 

l^elp.    Their  concern  may  be  with  the  affective  more  the  cognitive  impact: 

^'     '  f  , 

of  the -data.  *      <       ^^/^l-.  .  /'  - 


/ 
/ 

/ 
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>  '    HELPING  STUDENTS  USE  COMPARE 


If  it  seems  advisable  to  help  students  by  signing  on  with  them  at  a 
terminal,  iise  a  DWO  number.    Set  the  status  at  7  (initiate),  in  order  to  %< 
bypass  the  teaching  displays. 

The  computer  will  insert  a  dummy*  set  of  occupations  in  the  "Reminder 
List"  for  your  DEMO  number.    Tell  students  to  ignore  the  list  and  to  se- 
lect from  the  table  of  SIGI  occupations  the  three  they  wish  to  explore. 
Also,  tell  students  to  ignore  the  value  weights  that  the  computer  displays 
as  a  reminder  to  ask  questions  about  values,  since  the  weighfs  are  ^rbitrary 
.  too. 

•f  •  ,  • 

•  •  '  V  .  * 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  ask  quest ibns  in  any  order  they  want. 

Some  may  begin  with  hard  information  about  salaries,  enti;y  requirements^ 

*  4 

•  hours,  work  activities,  and  so  on.    Others  may  begin  with  the  questions  aboiit 

•  personal  satisfactions.    In- any  case,  nfake  sure  that  students  recognize  the  ^ 

'    '  '  '  '  w 

importance  of  the  values  aspects  of  occupations  and  ask  about  them  before 
1<iI^.L  1.1     making  any  decisions.  '  .   *  V  . 


>7 — "Kov  many  questions  should  students'  ask  about  any  set  b£  occupations? 
I t/^^s^ impossible  td  suggest  a^EormuXa.    Students  should  understand  that 
their  main  purpose  is  t^o  ^ther  inf brmation  about  the  ii3[iportant  aspects  of 
the  occupations  in  order  toMecide  whether  they  watit  to*  eliminate  them  from 
.  ^.  consideration  ot  to  explore  tUem  further.    Sometimes  the -answer'to  a  single 

,  '  '  '        !  '    questiou  wiXl  eliminate  some  contenders.    The  students  should  certainly^ 

^ '  •       '  n  ' »  ' 

*  '    ask  enough  qujestioas  to  lead  to'ratioaaX  decisions. 

Suggest  that  students  get  printouts  of  all  answers,  and  that  they  keep^ 
notes  of  occupations  that  look  acceptable  and  dnacceptable  (STGI  does  npt . 
do  this  for  them).    They  should  go  through  SIGI  with  various  sets  of  three. 
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occupations  until  they'have  give^h  a  fair  shake  to  all  .likely  candidates. 
TheV  can  use  their  printouts  off  line  to  compare  occupations  that  were  not, 
members  of  the  same  set  for  questioning.  ^  ,  ^ 
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PERSONAL  SATISFACTIONS 

(14)  Help  others:  Chances  to  help?  . 

(15)  Leadership:  Chances  to  lead? 

(16)  Interest  Field;  Which. field? 

(17)  Prestige^evel? 

(18)  Special  i^roblems?  .     ,    *  .  * 
# 

CONDITIONS  OF  WORK  \ 

(19)  Physical  surtoundings?" 
(*2d')  l.eisurfe;\K5urs,  vacation? 

(21)  Independence  on  'the  job? 

(22)  Variety? 

(9X'  Oth'eir^^requirement^?  /  ^(23)  Fri^nge  benefits? 

INCOME  (National,  figures)           '    \  OPPORTUNITIES' AND  OUTLOOK 

.  (10)'  B^inning  salary?*  .      (24)  National  employment  outlook? 

^(11),  Average  income?  tshows  the  mid-  *  (25)  Where  are  ttie  jobs  (U,SO?  * 

point  o£  4galari^s  nationwide)-  *     (29)  Security  in  the  occupation?  * 

(12)  Top  salary  possibilities?  (27)  Advancement? 

(13)  How  salaries  vary?        '  (28)  How  many  women? 

If  you.  do  not  want^to  ^sk  an^  more- questions  right  now,  press  NEXT. 

If  you  ^ant*  to  select  ancJther  question^  press  its  number  and  then  NEXT. 

If  you  make  a  mistake,  press  RUBOUT  and  start  over.  . 


DEFINITION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

(1)  Definition  of  occupation? 

(2)  description  of  work'  activities? 

(3)  Level  ojE  skill  in^  interacting 

with' data,  people,  things? 

(4)  Where  to  get  more  information? 

*  # 
EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 
*(5)r  Early  Entry:  Education  required? 
(6^    Specific  occupational,  training? 

(7)  Examples  of  college  courses?, 

(8)  Personal'  qualif  ij^ations?,  5^-?  /^^^ 


"    .  '       •   *    .         .      '  FIGURE  14  .         '  •       '  " 

Questions  that  students  can^ ask'  in  COMPARE.     Students  select  three  occupations 
for  w^fch  they  -are  seeking  information.     Then  they  may  '^program"  the  computer 
to  answer  up  to  five  questions*  beforfe  yreturning  to'-this  list  or  selecting  a  new 
set'  of  occupations.     In  this  display, 'the  student  has  already  chosen  the  ^estiqn 
marked  with  the vaster isk  and  is  about  tb  choose  another. 


Employment  outlook? 
160  Mechanical  Engineer  '  *  '  * 

Favorable,  even  though  there  i^  temporary  unemployment  due  to  cutbfi^cks.  in.  aero- 
space and  defense.    Fewer  mechanical  engineers  are  T>eing  trained,  and  indastry 
is  expanding  in  new  areas,  such  as  atomic  energy  and  environmehtal  control, 
.creating  a  demand  that  may'  he  greater  than  the  supply  within  a  few  years. 

•  ^    "  m 

(J  ^  •  ■  .  .1 

113  Broadcast  Technician  ^  "  •  . 

Slight  increase  in  employment  is  expected*  but  technical  advances,  such  as 
automatic  switching  and  programming,  will  limit  job  opportunities. 


138  Electronics  Technician  ^       w  . 

Gopd  because  of  expansion  of  .industry,  increasing  complexity  of  technology,  * 
trend  tov/ard  automation  of  indusftrial  processes,  and  growth  of,  hew  areas  of 
work,  such  as  atomic  energy.  .  *  •  .  > 


For  a  copy  of  this  information,  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 

Figure  15 

Trihtbut  .iii  response  to  question  24  (figure  14).    '  . 
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*  PREDICTION 


Your  model  of  SIGI  mav- not  have  a  Ptediction  system.     It  takes  at 
'leas^t  a. semester  and -^feome times  Ewo  or  three  to  collect  the  data  £hat 

eQiJ(iito  the  regfessifen  equa^tions,  and  during  that '  tUme*  SI<^I  has  nothing 

'  >i     .  ^  , 

fo  predict.    Moreover,  a  college  mav*  choose  not- to  undertake  the  con-^ 
•   *  .        -  '  .  ^  '  •^"'^ 

siderabde  effort  of  implementing  a  Prediction  system. 

Tn  any  case,  when  the  predictive  dataware  lacking*,  the  "computer 
is  programmed  to  bypass. the  Prediction  system.    Novices  would  go  { 
cfirectly  fi;om  cl^lPARE  to  PLANNING,  and  the  displays  in  PLANNING  and 
STRATEGY  that  refer  to  the  Pre3iction  system  would  be, replaced  with 
alternative  displays  advising  students  to  seek  help  from  a  counselor 

in  assessing  their  academic  prospects.     The  "menu*'  display  for  initiates 

r  •  '   '   ^  ^  '  . 

(chapter  IV^  figure, 13)  is  replaced  by  pother  in  which' PREDICTION  is  . 

not  listed  a3  an  option.     In  effect,  SiGI  runs  as  if  the  Prediction 

system  did  not  exist.    ■       ^  '  - 

^ven  if  'your  mod^^lSsfif  *5IGI  lacks  a- .Prediction  system,  it  may  be 
worth  vour  while \to^  reed  this  chapter.  *  Yoy  may  have  to  take  the  place  . 
of  the  .missing  avsrtem,  and  you  should  understand  what  it  attempts  to  do 
and  how  it  meshes  with  tl^e  other  parts  of  SIGI.     Furthermore,  the  as- 
se.ssment  of  the.  probability  of  achieving  a^' favorable  outcome  is^an  im- 
portant step  in  the  decision-making,  paradigm ,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
tell  your 'students  how  predictions  contribute  tp  making  decisions 
rationally,  .>  "  , 
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WHAT. THE  STUBENr  DOES 


Novices         '        ,    •  •  ? 

*  Students  are  f  irstjjtarned  against  t)roviding  misleading  information 
about  themselves.    They  then  st^te  dhe  amount  of  time  they  expect  to 

set  aside  for  homework,  and. they  provide  their  best  recollection  of  their 
rank  in  high  school  (vhich_^fth  of  their  class)  and  their  high  school  (or^ 
most  recent  colle^)  performance  in  mathematics  ana  English.    They  also  state 
whether  or  not^ey  think  they  need  help  with  English.    Next,  if  the 
.   local  college  requires-  tests  as  part  of  its  admission  procedures,  the 
st;udents  enteo:  their  scores  on  whatever  ^tests  the  college  uses, 

•  The  students^ now  select  the  local  curriculum  or  program  (e.g.. 
Electronics,  Fire  Science, . Physics)  for  which  they  want  a  prediction. 

'  They  are  shown  the  name  of  a  "key  course"  (a  course  essential^©  the 
curriculum  and  more  or  less  representative  of  it,s  soibjecfe  matter)  and 
are  told  that  it  is  typical  of  the  wholer  curriculum.    They  then  rate 

^emsHlves  on  ^f our  factors  associated  with  success  in  the  key  course* 

1  /  -  *  '  '  ' 

\^   (The  factors  are  interest  in  the  sub,ject  matter,  commitment  to  the 

\      -       '  ^  .      ^  .       •  ^  '  ■  * 

\   subiect 'area,  and  tw6. -other  factors,  such  as  ^manual  dexterity  or  writing 

\lat>ility,  and  so  on/ that  instructors  deem  important  for  success  in  the 
iourse'T)     Finally,  atudents  see  how  course  grades  were  distributed  among 

V-^^piivTous'^Students,    On  the  basis  of  all  this  "information,  the  SIGI 
students  estimate  their*  own  g;:ade  in  th^  course.^  . 
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The  computer  calculates  the  probability  that  the  students  will 
get  a  srade  of  A  or  B,  C/  or  belo^  C.    The  regression  equation  is 
based  on  the  best,  combination  of  predictor  variables  collected*' in  ^  ^ 
the  previous  'interaction.     If  test  scores  .are  available,  they  nay  be 
among  the  variables  used.     Otherwise^,  tfie  probability  calculations 
x^ill  be- based  on  a  set  of  variables  that  include 'one  of  more  of  the 
studenta'  self -estimates.     The -probabilities  are  reported  as  "chances 
^  in  100"  of  .getting  the  var-ious -grades  (figure  16). 

The^students'  fir^t  prediction  is  followed  by  a  short  interaction 
to  make  .the  point  that  the  chances  of  getting  a  C  or  better  are  the 
sum  of  the  chances  of  getting  C  and  the  chances  o'f^  getting  A  ^or  B. 

^tud'e^ts^are  then  allowed  to  select  another  program  for  prfedic- 

-  -  V 
tion,  to  see  answers  to  any  of  five  questions  aboqt  prediction,  or  to 

'        H.-  .  '  > 

exit  frbm^the  svstem\     If  they  take  the  first  option,  interaction 


•proceeds  as  before  except,  of  course,  that  data  about  high  school  per- 
formance are*  notjspllected  again.  .  ^     _  v  _ 

If  the  students  ask  a  question,  thelV  choose  frC^the  list  shown 
in  figure  i7.     All  the  answers  are  based  on  an  analogy  of  what  one  can 
predict  .about  the  Yuture  perf ormance ^of  an  archer  from  observation  of 
her  past  performance.       *  -  . 

If -novices  elect  to  exit  from  PREDICflON,  they  go  directly  to 
PLANNING  01*  sign  off  and  begin  with  PLANNING  when  they  return. 


Initiates  r        '  '  ^ 

—   >  •^ 

7     >   ■■  '  '■■  -  , 

Initiates  see  the  record  of  their  past  performance  (high  school 

rank,  mathematics  and  English  grades,  and  estimate  of  proficiency  in 


* 
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English)  and  either  confirm  or  amend  it.    The  rest  of  the  interaction 
is,  almost  exactly  like  .that  of  the  novice,  except  that  initiates  re-  . 
turn  to  the  "menu"  display  when  they  leave  PREDICTION. 

i  PRINTOUT  THE  STUDENT  CAN  GET 

%  Every  time  a  prediction  is  computed,  students  may  get  a  printout 
showing  what  it  was  (figure  16).    As  many,  as  ten  predictions  may  ap- 
pear on  tKfe  chart.     If  students  ask  for  more  than  ten  in  a  single  ses- 
sion, the  prediction  at  the  top  of  the  list  will  be  erased  to  make 
place  for  the  newcomer, 

THINGS  FOR  THE  COUNSELOR  TO  LOOK  FOR 

V     •      ■        '    ■  .  . 

PREDICTION  was  completely  rewritten  in  light  of  what  was.  learned 
>  in  the  pilot  study  of  SIGI.    We  also  asked  future  SIGI  users  about 
their  policies  with  regard  to  tests.*     We  then  provided  for  inarmed 
self-estimates  as  an  alternative  to  test  scores  f orVcomputing  regres- 
sions, and  we  added  jthe  five  qpestions  that  the  students  can  ask 
(figure  17);.    We 'have  no  experiencie  with  either  of- these  innovations. 
Therefore  thi  fjollowihg  discussion  is  mostly  conjecture  fouhde^'on  our 
experience  with  th6  old  Prediction  s,yste;n.  \  .  ' 


1>    Xhe  Student  Does°Not  Uiiderstand  a  Concept  DiscusseJ  in'Oire  of  the 

wFive  Questions      >         ^  . 

'     '  .  < 

.  Students  may  not  understand  SIGI^s' answer  to  a  question,  or,  under 
pressure  of,  titae  an^  fatigue,  they  may  neglect  to  ask  a  question  that  . 


they  ought  to  ask.    .When  you  d;lscuss  thejsubject  of  prediction ,^  students  - 
taay  betray  their  ignorance  in  many  ways.    For  e2ca2iDje ,,'^t:^y  may  ^mplain 
that  their  predictions  are  too  low.    This  complaint  Is  really  question 
nitmber  5  in  other  words:     **SIGI  and  I  disagree  about' the  predictions. 
Is  SIGI  right  or  am  I  right?"    Or  they  m^y  say  something  like,  "STISI    *  ^ 
predicted  that  I  would  get  a  C,"  a  statement  that  shows  a  lack  of  under- 
.standing  in  the  area  of  question  3^  "How  can  I  predict  what  grade  I  will ^ 

V 

get  in  a  course?" 

If  it  turns  out'^that  these  students  did  not  ask  the  right  questions 
when  they  were  in  PREMCTION,  strongly  suggest  to  them  that  they  return 
to  the  systeln.at  their  first  oppoftunCty  and  ask  the  questions.  You 
can  invite  the  students^  to  return  to  you  for^  further  discussion  after 
their  interaction. 

If  the^ Students  have  asked  the  questions  but  failed  to  understand  • 
the  answ^^s,  you  may  need*to,ga  over  the  concepts  again.  The  following, 
paragraphs  summarize  the  objectives  of  each  pf  the  answers  by^  SIGI. 


V 


.Question  1;    What  does  "ctfnces  in  100"  mean?     SIGI  avoids  the, word 
probability,  partly  because  it  is  a  long  ^ord  and  partly  because  the 
numerical  expression  of  probabilitieji  reauires  4:he^  use  of  decimals  less 
than  unity,  which  may  be  hard  for  some  Students  to  understand.  *  Instead, 
SIGJi  expresses  probabilities  as  chances  in  100.    If,  after  s^eeing  the 
answer 'to  question  number  1,  students  still  do  not  $rasp  the  idea  of 
ptobajjiiity,  we' can  only  speculate  as  to,  what  has  gone  wrong.     For  some 
students  vou  m^>  have  to  start  explaining  from  scratch.     Other  students 
may  realize  that  75  chances  in  100- are  better  than  25,  but  may  regard 
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the  probability  statement  in  SIGI  as  the  pr onouitcement  of  an  infallible 
seer  with  an  especially  clear  crystal  ball.     For  these  students. you 
Siy  have  to  explain  what  ^IGI  does,  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
a  probability  statement  an^  a  true  predictioij.     Students  must  under- 
stand  that  Sjpi  does  not  tell  them  what' will  happen — that  is,  the  SIGI 
"prediction"  , is  not  really  a  prediction.   , It  only  tells  them  what  the 
t:hances  ajre  that  their  grade  vill  be  such  and  sucli—^that  is ,  ■  it  is  a  prob 
ability  statement  based  on  the  actual  experiences  of  students  "like"  them 

Question  2:    What  are  my  chances  of  passing  this  course?  Students 
who  have , seen, their- predictions  may  still  wonder  what  the  chances  are 
that  th^y  will  pass  the  course  being  predicted. '  Two  possible  misunder- 
^.tarfdings  may  underlie  this  question*/    Firsts  the  st?udent  may  not  know 

r 

^  > 

what  chances yin  100  means.     Ih  that  case,  their  question  is  really  ques- 
tion  number  one  in  different  word^.     On  the  other  hand,  students  may 
not  realize  what  the  wor3  passing  means  in '  operational  terms.     In  mopt 
colleges. D-  is  a' "passing"^ grade,  but  students  are  seldom  happy  with  it. 

'You -may  have  to  find  out  what  the  students'  goals  are  before  you>  can 
help  them  decide  what  cbns'titutes  a  "passing"  grade  in  the  sjense  that  it 
is  ^dequ^te  for  their 'purpose.    Generally^  a  B  average  is  required  for,* 
enfry  into  graduate  school,  and  B  in  one's  major  mav  be  necessary  or  at 
least  helpful  in  transferring.    You  can  use  your  Icnowledge 'of  local  con- 
ditions, the  policies  of  transfer  institutions,  and  the  requirements  for 
^ntry  into  the  students'  .selected  occupation  to  help  them ^ see  what  grades 
will  be  expected  of  them.     (NOTK:     If  you  decide  that  C  is  the  "passing" 

^  grade;  the  chances  of  getting  at  least  a  «  are  the  chances  6f  getting  a 
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C  plus,  the  chances  of  getting  A  or  B*'  See  figure  16,) 


Question  3;  How  can  I  predict  what  grade  I  .will  get  in  this  x:outse? 
Students  who  want  to  know  "what  grade  they  will  getT^have  failed  to  under-, 
stand  the  probabilistic  nature  of  the  expression  chances  in  100.  Their 


jjaestion  is  really  a  variation  of  question  number  one,  and  you  will  have 
to  explain  the  difference  tetwe^n  a  true  prediction  (which  SIGI  cannot 
give)  and  a  probability  statement,    .See*  the  discussion  for  question  one, 

■  ;  .  .  ,   •  •  .■  '     ■  "   •  ■  -  ■ 

'    Question-A^    How  can  I  teXLA^hether  my  chances  anre  good  or  bad? 
Again,; students  asking  whether  their  chances  are  good  or  bad  may  not  un- 
derstand  the  probabilistic  nature  of  the  expression  chances  in  100>  ,  They 
are  really  asking  question  number  one.     If,  however,  they  kiiow  what 
chances  in  100  means,  they  are  asking  for  help  in  interpreting^,  the  SIGI' 

f  •    •        ■  ' 

probability  statement,  ,      .  ^ 


The  judgment 'as  to  whether  a  certain  proljability  is  **good"  or  "b^d" 


is  really  a  personal  matter.     In  its  answer  to  auestioi^  4,  SIGI  makes  ■ 

two  pointjs.     Ffrst,  chances  that  look,  ba'd  to  one.  person  may  look  good  to 

another,  depending  on  their  personalities  ^nd ''expectations ,     Second,  in 

assessing  chances,  on'e  must  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  reward  for  a 

fa-rorable  outcome  pr  the  penalty  for  an  unfavorable  one,   ,For  example^ 

you  would  say  that  the'  chances*  in  Russian  roulette  are  invariably -bad, 

f or  ,the  reward  for ^success  is  a  trivial  thrill,  whereas  the  penalty  for 

»  > 
failure  is  death.     In  discussing  rewards  and  penalties  in  education,  y^u 

can  point  out  that  failure  to  get  a  hoped-for  outcome  seldom  constitutes 

•  •     '  '     '  ^ 

a  total  loss*     A  student  may  need  a  C  and  get  a  D,  which although  in-^ 

* 

adequate  for  his  purposes  ,^  still  counts^  toward  graduation.     Even  a 
failing  g^ade  probably  carries  with  it  some  reward  if  something  was- ^ 
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learned.    Therefore,  even  a  ^ow  prediction  may  be  perceived  as  "good" 
if  the  Klesired  outcome  makes,  defiance  of  the  odds'wortH  wllile  and  if  ^ 
there  are  so;ne  compensations  for  failure. 

Question  5;     SIGI  and  I  disagree  about  the  predictions.     Is  SIGI  . 
righ|  or  am  I  right?    If  %he  students  disagree  strongly  .with  the  SIGI 
predictions,  you  sKould- look  at  the  students^ closely  to  see  if  they 
are  markedly  different  in  some  ways  from  thfe  common  run  of  your  students. 
In  computing  the  regressions,  the  computer  selects  only  twd  or  three 
variables  from  the  t9tal  of  19  (1*2  if  no  tests  are  included)  that  poten-  ' 
tially  could  be  used.     These  variables  include  age  and  sex,- as  well  as 
the  information  that  students  enjter  about  themselves  in  PREDICTION.* 
Students  who  are  not  typical  of  the  population'ISpon  vhich  the  regressions 
are  based  may  gfet  false  predictions.     Therefore  if  -students  challenge  . 
the  SIGI,  predictions,  see  if  the  students  differ  greatly  in  any  of^hese 
ways  from  yqur  average  jS'chool  population:-  they  have  been  out  of  high 
school  for  a  long  time;  they  are  graduates  of  a  select  secondary^ school 
where  they  r^ked  lower  than  they  would  have  ranked  in^  pu^ic  high 
school;  they  have  matured  because  bf  work  experience,  parental  re^p^si- 
bility,  or  unusual  experience;  they  come  from  a  foreign  culture.  'Ypu 
should  advise  atypical  students  to  view-^SIGl's  predictions 'with  caution 
'and  to  compare  ^them  with  their  actual^ grades  as  soon  as  possible  to  get 
a  line  on  the  predictions '  •accuracy .     Yon  may  also  want  to  help  these 
students  correct  the  information  they  entered  about  their  high  school 
rank,  English  -grades ,  and  math  grades,  as  explained  later. 

c 

'On  the  other  hand,  if  ^atudents'  complaints  about* the  SIGI  ptedic- 
tions  seem  mainly  emotional,  you  should  explain  the  ba^is  for  the  pre- 

'     -458  • 
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dictions.     (Thfe  way  the  predictions  are  computed  is  discussed  In  item 
5  of  this  section  of  this  chapter.)^  Although  the  predictions  may  be  ' 
imperfect,  they  are  still  likely  to  be  better  than  any  other  informa- 
tion  that  students  can  get  in  advance  of  their'^actual  gxades. 

^  •  Students  are  seldom  dissatisfied  if  SIGl/s  predictions  are  bet- 

te'o' than  tliey  expected.    Dissatisfaction  arises  when  the  /redictions 
,  suggest  that  the  students  do  not  have  many  chances  of  get tin^'^rf;^^  they 
\  want.     It  is  hard  to  coilnsel  such  .students  without  sounding  discouraging, 
if  not  demoralizing.^    Som^ow  ^ou  have  to  get  across  the  idea  that  the 
predictions  should  be  taken^^^er  iously ,  but  that  they  should  .not  b?  the-, 
^  only  factor  that  enters  into      career  decision.    You  can  suggest  that 

studeats  adopt  -the  risk/reward  procedures  proposed  in  STRATEGY,  or  that 
"         ^ey\risk;a  semester  of  a  course,  for  which  the  predictions  are  gloomy, 
or  that  -they  make  contingency  plans  that,  will  allow  them  to  salvage 
-  -^  something  out  of  "a'prpgrdm  that  tur^feout  badly.    For  example,*  a  would- 


-  be  •  physician architect;  or^^neer  x      fall  back  to  a  paraprof essional 
^^^^.-opc.u^atip^^i^^  ic^B^-of  inVe^stment  when  it  becomes  apparent^ 

^*      .   that  the  professionaio)icupation  is  not  ioing  to  work  out.  ^  ^: 

Helping  Students  With  Information -About  Past  Performance 
'  Students,  must  enter  certain  information  about  the^T^i'lh  school  ^ 

record:     th^^fifth  in  which^  they  were  rahked,^^jj»eir  average  English  ■ 
gr^de,  thli^  average  math  grade,  "and  th^ir  answer  to  the  question,  "Ho 
'    you.  thinkjyou  need  help  with  English?"  If  their  college  requires  tests, 

■    *  such  as  the  Compa,rative  Guidance  and  Placement  battery,,  they  also  enter 

^    '  ■  \  - 

.4        their  test  scores.  V 
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Students  may  have  very  inexact  notions  of  their  previous  peif or- 
raance  or  may  have  forgotten  their  test  scores.     If  you  suspect  that 
students  have  entered  inaccurate  information,  review  their  high  school 
transcripts  and  test  records  so  that  they  can  make  corrections  in 
SIGI.    Data  about  past  performance  are^Usually.  good  predictors  of 
future  performance,  and  so  it  is  important  that  this  class  of  informa- 
tion be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

If  some  students  are  obviously  atypical — older,  more  mature,  from 
a  different  "culture — you  may  want  to  try  adjusting  their  actual  arecp-rd 
to  make  it  more  reflective  of  the.  students'  true  abilities-:~*5toH^should 
not,  however,  make  .any  adjustments  unless  you  have  some  objective  basis 
,for  them.     For' exampl^  if  students  have  a  recent  grade  in  English  that'-'- 
contra<!H.cts  their  ancient  high  scho^ 'grades ,  the  more  recent  informa- 


tion should  be  used.    But  do'  not  change  records  by  hunch  or  guesswork 

-lest  the  entire  basis*  for  prediction  be  destroyed.     It  is  bet-ter  to  ^ 

leave  the  records  alone  and  to  warn  students  against  putting  too  much 

weight  on  predictions  than  to  try  to  intuit  what  their  high  school  grades 

would  have  been  under  ideal  conditions.    After  all,  their  ^predecessors, 

on  whose  experiences  the  equations^are  based,  may  hava  included  students 

who  were  .atypical  in  the  same  re9pects'.' 

*Every  time  students  go  into  the  Prediction' system  J  they  see  the 

*  # 

information  they  previously  en^tered  about 'their  past  perfbrmance. 

They  are  invited  to  correct  itf  if  it  "is  wrong.    Therefore  you  can  telj. 

qu^fied  s*tudents^to  go  to  PREDICTION  a4:  their  fir§t  opportunity  ^nd 
make  tljjLe  |fe^ssary  corrections.    While  they  are  there,  they  should  also 

*ask  for  new  predictions  for  any  programs  that  might  figure  in  their 

career  decisions,  since  the  new  information  migh^  result^  in  predictions 

tha't  are  different  from  .the  old  ones*.  .       ^  '     ^        '    .  . 
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3.  Students'  Actual  Grades  Differ  from  the  Grade  vltji  the  Highest 
Probability   ^  '  ^ 

Some  students  may  say  that  the  SIGI  predictions  are  wrong  or 
unreliable  because  the  actual  grade  they  received  in  a  course  was  not 
the  mcrst  probable -grade  according  to  a  SIGI  prediction.     For  example,, 
they  may  have  received  a*B,  an  outcome  with  only^O  chances  in  100 
instead  of  a  C,  an  outcome  with  70  chances  in  100.     Such  students 
clearly  do  not  understand  the  probabilistic  nature  of  the  prediction. 
You  wHl  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  with  them  and  explain  what 
chances  in  100  means.    You  can  point  out  fhat  their  B  grade  signifies 
only*  that  a  less  likely  outcome  occurred  instead  of  the  most-.likely 
one.     But  inv  outcome  could  have  occurred.     SIGI  would 'have  been 
^rovfe<J^<^ong  only  if  the  less  probable  outcome  had  occurred  for  large 
numbers  of  students.  ; 

4.  Students  Perceiye  Their  Predictions  as  threatening 

■•  • 

Predictions,  like  grades,  may  t>e  percei'ved  as  threatening.  If 
Students  appear  anxious  because  of  them,  you  can  help  them  put  pre~ 
dictiijns  in^  the  proper  context.     The  probability  statements  represent 
reality.-   They  reflect  the  actual  distribution  of  grad.es  obtained  by- 
previous  students  whose  abilities '^or  ratings  were  similar  to^  those  of 
the  person  seeking  the  prediction.  ^ 


Unlike  grades,  they  do  not  stan<jtffc.^ne  as  a-  final  stamp  of  ap- 

'\wL 

proval  or  disapproval.    Rather,  they  j^Bt  be  »used  iu^conj unction  with 

other  information.    The^  places  of  use  in  SIGI  are  the  Planning  system 

f 

where  s.tudents  are^told  to  consult*  PHEblCTION  to  help  them  decide 
whether  or  not  a  curriculum  lies  within  the  range  of  their  abilities; 
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and  the  Strategy  system,  where  students  "^^e  told  to  ,-refer  to  PREDICTION 
.when  thev  assess  their  chances  of  successfully  entering  an  occupation. 
Seen  this  way,  as  just  6ne  piece  of  information  among  the  various  pieces 
that  gp  into  decis^n-making,  the.  predictions  jpeed  not  be  so  threaten- 
ing.    Thfey  'give  realistic  information  about  "the  odds."    Students  must- 
decide  for  themselves  whether  "the  odds"  look  good  or  -b^d. 

5.    Student's  Wonder  How  Their  Self-Estimdtes  Are  Used  ' 

Students  estimate  the  grade  they  will  get  in  the  course  being  pre- 
dicted.   The  actual  predi-c-tiop  computed  by  SIGI  may  show  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  get  some  other  grade!    Students  may  wonder  what  the 
point  was  of  asking  for  their  estimate,,  and  may  not  know  whether  or  how  the 
.estimate  was  used  in  computing  their  predictions. 


To  handle. these  concerns  you  need  to  know  how  the  SIGI  predictions 
are  computed.     How  does  SIGI  use  the  information  that  students  impart 
about  themselves? 


Figures  18  a^d  i9  ^how  what  this  information  is.    Notice  that  it  ^ 
is  of  two'  kinds,  the  fixed  ;Lnformation  (figure  18)  that  is  'independent 

,of  the  course  being  predicted,  and  the  variable  inf ormatio4|,  that  stu-^  ^ 
dents  ^.nput  for  each  courre  (figure  19)  T    The  latter  consists  of  in- 
formed  self-estitiiates-'-the  students  are  given  information  about  ^he  con- 
tent  of  the  course  and  then  rate  themselves  with  re^.pect  to  that  content. 
They  repeat  this  proces^  with  three  other  factors  that  are  deemed^ relevant 

.to  success  in  "thTchurse..    Finally,  using  all  the  informati«j  p'reviously, 
made  available  to  thlm,  they  estimate  their  grade'  in  the  course. 


'  9. 


erJc 
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Students  previoij|sly  enrolled  in  the  course  went  through  this  same 
process  Long  befpr^  the  SIGI  students  -ever  got  to  the  terminal.  But 
the  previous  students  differ  from  the  SIGI/Users  in  tha.t  their  grades 
In  the  course  bec^e  knc^n.at  the  end  or  the  term.     Therefore  it  was 
possible  to  analyze  th^-^  data  to  identify  the  variables  shown  in  figures 
18  and  19  that  correlate ' (singly  or  in  combination)  with  the  actual 


grades.    The  best  combination  "of  two  or*  three  variables  goes  into^^the 
regression  equation  used  by  SIGI  for  that  key  course.     If  test  scopes 
are  available,  at  least  pne  of  khe  variables  must  be  a  test  score;  if 
they  are  not  available,  one  of  the  variables  must  be  the  student's  estd-: 
mated  grade.     All  of  the  variables^  not  used  in  the  regression  equation 
are  ignored.    No  regression^ equation  will  be  used  unless  it  .yields  re- 
sults^hat  ate  statistically  significant  at  leas4:  at  the  .05  level — 
that  is,  t)iere  are  no  more  than  5  chances  in  100  tl:iat  the  correlatiojny  - 
between  the  predictor  variables  and  the  actual  grade  occurred  by  chance.^ 

Therefore  the  answer  to  the  student-s'  concern*is  this:    Tlieir  esti-  • 
mated  grade  is  used  exactly  like  any  other  predictor  variable.     If  the 
experience  of  previous  students  ;shows  .that 'th^e  estimate  corre^tes  well 
with  the  actual  grade,  ?.t  will  carry  considerable  weight  in  the  regres-, 
sion  equation.     If  it  does  not  correlate  so  well, 'it  will  carry  ^ess  ^ 
weight,  and  it  may^not-^  used  at  all  if  test  scot^6s  are  available.  Ii> 
arfy-case,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  SIGI  \:;;ill  Report  that  the  most  pro- 
^bable  grade  is  the  one  estimated  by  the^ student;  other  Ah5kj;iables  figure 
iji^SIGf's  predictions*  too. 

X 
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6,     Students  Do  Not  Know  Which  Program  to  Select  for  an  Occupation 
They  Have  in  Mind        •  -       ,    /  '  ^ 

'  The 'display  showing  the  programs  that  can  ]\e  predicted  does  not 
indicate  how  these  programs  may  be  related  to  occupations.  Therefore" 
a  student  who  wanted  to  be,  say,  a  ^broadcast  technician  might  not  know 
whether  to  ask  about  electronics  teclfnology  or  some  curriculum  con- 
cerned  with  broadcasting.  ,  *        .  , 

You  can  tell  these  students  'to  go  to  PLANNING  and  select  the  oc- 
cupation they  are  interested  in,,  broadcast  technician.     During  their 
interaction  in  PLANNING,  they  will^get  a  list  of  the  local  programs 
that  will  prepare. them  for  their  occupation.    They  can  then  return  to 
PREDICTION  with  the;)^  list.  ,  .    ^*  ' 


'  USE  OF  THE  PRArrOUT  IN  COUNSELING  STUDE?^S  . 

'The'  printout  of  the  students'  actual  predictions  .  (figure  16),  is 
the  best  possible  avenue^  for  cdmmunicatiop  between  you  and  them.  With-^ 
out  it,  *any^  discussion  of  prediction  is  liable  to  be  general  and  uft-  ^ 
satisfactory,  lapsing  "eventually  into  talk  about  th^  unfairnessV)f " 
tests  and  grades.     Strongly  urge  students  to  bring  thejlr  printouts 
with '.them  for  any  discussion  of'prediction.  *  . 

Seiecting  the  Printout  for  Discussion 

Ifr^tudents  got  ^several  printouts  in  a  single  session,'  use  the  ohei 
that  lists  the  moet  predict iofis .     Every  time  a  prediction  is  made,  it 
.is  adde</to  the  end  of  the  list.     If  .the  students  get -a  p'rintout;of   -  • 


their  third  prediction,  it  will  inol.ude  the^  first  and  second ' predictions / 
and  the  printouts  of  tihdse  tvo'>;ill  be  redundant. 

Inhere  is  room  for  only  ten*  prediction^,  however.    If  more  than  ten 

are  sought,  the  latest  prediction  "bumps"  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  list;, 

the  remaining  nin-e  .predictions  are  paged  upward,  and  the  new  prediction 
•  •         •         «,  ^ 

is  added  at  the  bottom'.    Therefore,  if  students  have  several  disolays 
with  ten  predictions,  put  them  ip.  order  in  accordance  with  the  wav  pre- 
dictions  moved, up  from  printout  to  printout/    The  first  prediction^  ob- 


  ^ 

tained  in  a  session  are  likely  to  be*  the  ones *of  primary  interest,  and 

you  nust  be  oarerul  to  find  the  printouts  that  include  them. 

If  students  bring /printiouts  made  in  two  different  sessions  at  the 


termnal  (that  is,  the  "^students  got  a  printout;  signed  off,  later  signed 
oa'agaia,  returned  to'  PREDICTION,  anci  got  another  printout),  ^jT^u^wiXl; 
nave  zo  exaiuine  botn  printouts.     Thfe  students'  predictions  ai^ .destroyed 
at  sign  off,  apd  consequently  the  printout  from  the  later  sess'ioh  will 


no 


t  carry  forward  any  predict^ns  ma(5e  in  a  previous  sessibn. 


Cbeckino  tft'e  Students'  Understanding  of  Prediction  ' 
—  ^    "  *  »  ■  

'The  printout  is  ingest  heltiful  in  checking  the  Jstudents '  .tiftderst^d-* 
ing  of  the  conaep^s  discussed  in  t;he  previous  section  of  this,  cha|)t6r', 
"Cnings  for  -the  Counselor  to  Look  For."    The  points  b'rought  up  there  wilL 
usually  come  up  naturally  as  the  students  talk  about  their  predictions. 

*  .  ♦  *  .  ''  ' 

Use  in  Conjunction  with  -the  Planning  Svsteia    *  »  •  • 
 ,  — '  ,        —  ^ 

In  the  Pinning  system,  stuJlents  are  asked  the  direct  Gue&tion,^"Do 

^    '  •     '       .  /     \     \  J  ^ 

you  think  you  have  sufficient, ability  to 'prepare -for  such  and  such  occu.- 
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pation?"  .They  are  then  invited  to  use  i>REDICTION  to  confirm  that  esti- 
mate  and  are  given,  the  name'of  the  prograjn  or  progjrams  to  ask  about.  ^'^^ 
The  printout  witi;i  this  information  is  reproduced  in  figure  21,  Chapter  ,  . 
VIII.        *  .  .  '  '      '  \ 

If  students  entered  PREDICTION  as  a  follow-up  ,of  PLANSING-,  see  , 
Chapter,  V I I-I— FLAMING,  p^ges  VIII-11--VIIT-13.    You  will  want  to  make  sure 
of  course,  that  they  understand  their  predictions,  but  they  are  really 
seeking  help  with  their  plans. 

'I  ^  • 

Use  in  Conjunction  with  the  Strategy  System  ^ 

In  the  Strategy  system,  stu^nts  are  asked  to  estimate  the  proba-  , 
f  * 

bility  that  they  could  succeed  int^nter ing  ^ch  qf  three  occupations.  ^ 
^Once -again*  they  are^.invited  to  use  PREDICTION -'to  confirm  their  estimates, 

and  they  > are  urged  to  return  to  PLANNING  In  'order  to  get  the.naine  of  the 
.program  to  ask  about  with  respect  to  each  occupation.     If  they  iiave  gone 

through  'thi5  tedious  process,  they  will  have  three  prijitouts  like  ^he 
'  -orte  referred  to  above.      ^  .  *  -     ~  • 

.Student's  may  b I' Reluctant  to  go  from  STRATEGY  to  PLANNING  to  J^RE-^ 
DICTIQN  for  a  single  piece  of  information.     If  it  turns  out  that  the 

X  students  did  enter  PREDICTION  as  a  £ollow-ut>  of  STRATEGY,  , see  chapter  IX;  *  , 
pages  IX-i|9-tIX-20.    Along  the  way,  malce'.sure  that  your  stjidenjis  understand 

-  concepts  underlying  their  predictions,  but  they  ^pe  really  seeking  help 
in  estimating  'tfie  probabilities  of  completing  a- complicated  sequence  of 
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Heterogeneous  Collection  of  Predictions 

The  students'  printouts  xs\Sty  show  what  lo^^l^^lke  a  wild  assor 
'  of  predictions,  ^ome  from  the  arts,  some  from  the. sciences ,  som6 
the  technological,  areas.    They  are  so  disparate- that  you  have  no 
that  the  students  are  groping  toWard^some  goal,. 

The  students'  behavior  is  not  ^cessarily,  unsuitable,  however. 
\One  of  the  advantages,  of  havir;g  access- to  a  priyatfe  session  with  SIGl' 
is^ that  ^ou  can  fool  around  and  look  at  remote  possibilities  without, 
penalty,     As'lonj^as  &he  students*^  ultimate  decisipn  is^ased  on  a 
rational  process  and  adequate  information,  we  suggest  that  they  be  al-  * 
•lowed  the- greatest  possible  latitude  on  SIGI,    The  extravagant  use  of 

.  SIGI ^becomes  undesirable  only  if  students  are  blindly  pushing  keys  with 

'       ^  .  ^  \  ''  '  '  ^ 

,nQ  i4ea  at  all  ^  what  they  are  doing 

.  :.  .  ' 

*      .     ,      X  .HELPING  STUDENTS  USE  PREDI#lt)N 

The^  infe^exattion  in  PREDICTION  /Ls  almosl:  entirely  linear  aryj^traight 
forward.     The*  system  , does 'not  have  the  subtleties  of  LOCATE',  nor  is-  it  so 
closely  related  to  the  systems  that  -precede  it  in  the  n-bvice  sequence^, 
'Se  far  as  we'  know,  th6  only  problems,  students  will  Itave  with  ^  are  the' 
c|^ceDtual'  ones  di*scus8ed  in  the  previous  section*    Therefore  sitting  <  * 
with  s^idqnts  at  the  terminal  probably  cannot  add  much^o  what  you^  can 
accToraplish  by  talking  with  themain  your  office,  ,  ----^ 
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•*  Nevertheless,  if  you  do  want  to  go  on  the  system  with  a  ^tudefit, 
"Use  a  DEMO  nu^fcer.     Set  the  st;atus  at  4  so  that  you  will  enter  PRE- 
DICTION, as  a  novice.     If  your  college'  requires  tests,  take  the  student's 
scores  with  you.     (If  you  do  not  enter  test  scores,. SIGI  will  still, 

^       make  predictions,     Tkey  will  be  based  .on  the  self-estimates,  and  may 

>      -  ,  ,     •  i 

differ  slightly  from  predictions  based  on  test  s^qres.  ^  We  do  not  yet 

have  sufficient  data  to  know  which  predictions  are  better  correlated  f 

1^       with  ^grades . )    Al^o,  enter  the  most  accurate  information  you  can  with' 

regard  to  liigh  school  rank,  English,  aijd  math  grades — the  fixed  informa- 

ttoq^llust rated  in  figure  18.     If  these  data  are  different  from  what  - 

the  student  entered  himself  under  his  own  number,  make  a  record  of  the 

correct  information  and  tell  the  student  to  go  .to  PREDICTION  with  his 

,^  own  number  at  his  first  opportunity  tg  correct  his  recor(3T 

^     Thp  estimates  that  students  make  wi'th  respect  to  each  course  (ia- 
teirest  in  Subject,  commitment,  etc. — the  va.riable' information  illustrated 
•in  ^Jj^^®  retained  between  sessions*.  Therefore  any  misin- 

fonriS^ldn  atud^nts  may  have  entered  about  these  variables  will  be  ,wiped 
°   out  whin  thev  sign  off.    At  "the  present  time  there  is  no  way  to  ^ke  cor- 
rections in.  the'^entriQS  of  test  scores.     If  the  students  have  ^n.tere'd 


erroneous  scores,  the  only  way  to  correct  them  wiLT  be^*  to  starf  SIGf  from 
the  beginning  hlth  a  .new  student  number.  1/  "     ^  \ 

SUBSTITUTING  ?0R  THE  PP.EDICTION  SYSTEM.--" 

-  If  your  version  ofvSIGI^does  not  haye-  a  Prediction  ^ystem,  alt^- 


native  d^rfpffays  advise  students  to  see  their  counsselors  for  b£Lp  in  those  ^ 
'    -  situations  usually- treated  ty  the  Prediction  systeloa.     In  ef fee tTXyov  .will ' 
O      have %o  substitute 'for.  the  system.       *      jA<>)     '  " 

ERIC         ;  .    •     '   4Bb\  ^       _  '  . 
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Unless  your  college  has  done  resea^]i  studies,  of  the  sort  that- 
leads  to  the  regression  equations  stQred  it|,the  computer  for  calculating 

predictions,  you  eannot  give^recise  "chances  in  lOQ"  statements 
'about  your  students*  prospects  in  a  key  course  or  a  curriculum.  Never- 
thelessj'the  information  you  have  about  your  counselees,  combined  with 
ypur  knowledge  ?of 'local  curricula  and  how  easy  or  tough  they  are,^  can 
be  of  inestimable*"  h^lp  to  your  students,  « 

In  SIGI,  predictions  are  most  valuable  when  they  are  used  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Planning,  and  Strategy  systems.     In  the  Plarinijig  , system 

students  need. some  idea  of  what,  the  odd6  are  .if  they  embark  on  a  given^ 

">  *  ^ 

program.     Even  though  you  cannot  state  the  odds  in  Tnathenatical  terms, 

you  can  say  something  useful  about  the  difficulties  of  the  progtam  and 

the  characterisj^cs  of  the  k-tudents  who  succeed^  in-it,    ,  .  * 

The  second  decision  point  where  you. can  render  assistance  is  in' 
Strategy.     in  that  System  students  must  gtate  what  -they  think  the  qdds 
are  that  they  will  succeed  in, entering  a  given  occupation.    This  is.-cb- 
vioosly  a  much  mor^  difficult -e,stimate  to  make;  many  different  steps  are 
iavolved^y  each  with  its  own  odds,  -  • 

Although  making  a.  reasonable  estimate,  may' seem  an  impossible  t^sk, 
remember  that  ^he  purpose  of  th^estimate.is  not  to, arrive  at  axi  exact 
mathematical  statement  of  probability^     Th^  purpose       to  impose  spme 
^s^ift  of  "reality  ractor''  on  tne  choice  of  occupation.    One  pan  seldom 
Tmake 'choites  on  the  basis  of  attractiveness  alon^*     Some' occup^ibns  , 
are->much  harder  to>get  into  than  others,  and 'the  degree  of  difnLcul^y 
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^as  to  be  taken  into  accbuitt.    Your -geneic^l  experience,  together  with  yOur 

inside^ knowledge  of  the  academic  obstacles  in  the  path  to  entry,  make 
'  '         '  -.if 

you  much  bett'er  qualified  thab  most  students  to  judge  th'e  realities*' of 
their  options,     Th^erefore*  even  .your  guesses  may  counterbalance  theiV  un- 
bridled optimism  or  bleak  pessimism  about  their  chances. 

*  '  ft  ' '  '  ' 

Chapter  IX,  pages  offer  suggestxong  forVmaking  tne  ;  ' 


estimates , 


-I 


■  1 
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'    Program:  Key  course 
Engineering  Science:  •  Math  111  Math' Analysis  I 
Computer  Operations:  CO  103  Computer  Ops«.  I  / 
Civil  Engr.  Tech.  ^MA  105  Algebra  &  Trig, 
^lladiologic  Tech.:  ^RT  1,00  .Radiologie  Tech.  I 


Chances. in  100  for  ^  grade  oi\ 


A  to 

B  C 

Below"  C 

5 

90 

5 

ACTUAL'  GJIADE: 

B 

-  60 

30 

10 

50 

40    ;  • 

10 

For  a  copy  of  the  prediction(s) ,  press  PRINT.  /Otherwise,  press  NEXT.  \ 


1 


F];0URE  16  - 

Prediittoir  repcr>t .     New  prediction/ are  added  to  the  end  of  *  the  list  until  ten  have  • 
been  compu-t^^.     tf<^  the '  st,udent>^a8l/s  for  more  than  ten,   the  fiVst  is  erased*and  the 
iist^-ts  i'pag^"  .^pf-^  makfe  rpoin  tot  the  neWcomer.     Enrolled  students  are  a^ked  if  ^ 
they^,haye>  already  taken  t'he  course]  to  be '^predicted.     If  the  answer  is  yes,   thje.  students 
^eiicar- their -actual  grade  insteaH  oif  getting  a*  prediction.    Predictions  ate  not  stored  ^ 


l)etween  sessions 
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Press  the  number  (1-5)'  of  the  question  you  win 


sk. 


'   (1)  What  6ms  *^chaifces  in  100*'  'mean?  • 

(Ij  What  are  my  chanceg^<if 'passing,  this  course? 

(3)  -How.'^can  T  predict  ^Mt  grade  I  will'  get  in  this  cbujpe;?-  *    '  -  . 

(4)  How  can  I  4ell  whetSet  i^y  chance^^are-  good  or  b^rd?  ^  .    }'  ^ 

(5)  SIGI  an^  I  disagree  about  the  predictions,-    Is  SIGI  right^r  ^am^J  right? 


»   -  FIGURE  17'.'  ) 

List  of  questions-the  student  may  ask  ^ai>out  the  prediction  process.  After  a 
new  prediction  ftas  ieen  displayed*,  ^tuderits,,^re  given  tfte  optiolT^t^f  ^Request- 
ing another  prediction,  asking  .a  ^uestioH,  or- exiting  from*  the Vjfedict^n^  ^  ^ 
system.  The  students'  predictions  remain  ot:^  the  j^creen  during 
action  thatydevelop's  *the  answers.       ,  1  -  ^ 
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1,  Age  ,    •    '  , 

2.  Sex 

3/  High  school  rank 
4..  High  school  English 

.        (  • 


5,  High  schQiol  math  grades 

6,  English  pro'ficiency 

7,  Hours  homework  per'-week  ^ 
8-rJ4,  Test  scores 


1 


FIGURE  18 


Poi*"^tial  predictor  variables,  that  are.  the  same  for  all 
'  courses  for  which  , grades  caji  be  predicted.     If  a  college^ 
does  not  use  tests,  varlable^^ 9^14"  would  not  be  used.  If 
a  college  does  require  tests^  up  to  seVen'ddffererit  test 
scores  may  be  ..entered,,  ^d        least  one  would  ^e  a  factor 

L.N  ^ 


in  eaclj  regression  equation. 


1.  Interest  in  sjubject 
1}  CommitE^ent  fo  subject  area, 
31  TM.rd  Sector  ' 


4,  Fourth  factor 

5,  Estimated  grade 


X 


^  •       FIGURE  19 

Potential  predictor' variables- that  differ  from  90ur8e  to'  course.  For 
factors  1-4,  students  rate  themselves.    Factors  3  and  4  are  selected, 
by  instructor^  in  the  course,  and  may  concern  such  i^pgtters  as  reading 
ability,  wrfting  ability,   regular  attendance,  manual  dexterity,  and 
forth,  depending  on"  the  content  of  the  course.    Factor  5  is  the» 
students'  estiroat'e' of  their  grade.  ^        '  •  .        ••.  ' 

'      "  '     ,  ;.    ■        ■    ^  ^ 
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.  CHAPTER  VIII 

■■    .  PLANNING 

An  important  class  of  information -that  gb«s  into  a  decision- is  the 

plans  for  implementing  it.  ■  This  information  is  useful  both  before  and 

after  the  decision  is  taken.  '.It  is  wise  to  know  what  will  Ije  required 
.      .  .    -   r-  'T-  -.        .-  S 

in  tihe  wav  of  titrre,  energy,  and  expenditljrS  for  each  df^the  options  under 
consideration  before  ydu  make  up.your  mind  about  any  one  of -them.  And' 
after  you  have  decided,  you  need  some  sort  of  plan,  a  road  map,  charting 
the  route  t9  your  goal.  '    ,  * 


This  is  the  class  of  information  provided  by  the  Planning  sys/tem. 

Like  CCHPARE,  the  Planning  syst^  offers  occupational"  in^oxmation.  But 

:    -     ^'  .  ' 

unlike  COMPARE,  the  information  is  not  concerned  with'  the. nature  of  the 

occupation  itself  but.vit.h  the ^ri^quirements  f or  preparing  for  it,  begin-, 

"V       »  ■»     *  .  .  .  - 

^  '  .     J    '  . 

iiing  with  graduation  frg^  high  school.  ^  ,  • 


V7HAT  THE  STUDENT  1)02$-  _ 

The  amount  of  local  iaforraation  that  yoai?  •^pll.igg?  iTas  p-ut  into  the 
computer  will  affect  what  the  student  does  in  tHKS!l'^3^n£ng  sys»tem^  If 


your  college  has  not  yet  entered  all  the  neces-sary*  itvfprmatioo -about  v 
tKe  programs  of  study  and  transfer  institutions  it  f^ommends  for  each 


occupation,  the  inter actipn '^will  "termitiate  much  earljier  than  If  that  in- 
formation  exists,  and  the  counselor  will  have  to' niajce  up  what  the  com- 
puter  lacks*    Also,  references  ^to  4:he  Prediction '^^tfetn.  will  nOt/ap^ar 
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if  your , college  does  not  have  that^system.  Again,  ,t'he  cbunselo^may 
have  t9  supply  the  missing  element,  .  ' 


*  Theref ore^  as  you  read  thia  following  description  of  what  the  stu- 
dent  does  in  PLANNING,  skip  any  jj^-clauses  that  do  not  apply 'to  j^our 
college,  ^  ^         ■    ^     '       *  ,       jj'  \  , 

Novices  ^ 
 •  > 

It  have 


come  to 
✓ 


Student^  see  the  "Reminder  List"  of  occupations  that 

their  attention  in  systems  previously  encountered~t/hat  is,^the  occupa^- 

tions  that  were  retrieved  in  LOCATE  or  selected  for  quersy  in  COMPAQ,  Th 

students  select 'an  occirpation  for  PL^jmiG,  frpm  the  list not.  They 

t-hen  -Stee  tie  amount  *f  education  beyond  high  school  thav  would  have 

take  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  occupation  and  are  gsked  if  they  are 

willing  to  make  this  investment.     If  they  say  no,- ;,n0vices^§ee,it  displ'ay 

that  tells  them  to.  continue  through^  PLANNING  with  their  selected  (Jccut^a- 

tion  in  order  to  learn  h'ow  the  system  works,  and  they  coriXiriue "  just  as 

if  they  had  said  yes.    >They  are  .next/ asked/if  tliey.Aiink  they  can  cope 

with  the  courses  they  would  hqve  to  take; in  preparing  for  the  occupation, 

■*  *  '  •  «         .  * 

and  they  ^^e  the -names  of  representative  ^curses.     Regardless  of  their 
•           [              ,              <^       .         %  •  ^^^^-^""^^ 

response,,  th^  go  on  to  a  display  telUng  them  how  to  conflxm  fhel!t  esti- 
mate.     If  yoiir  college  has  a  Prediction  systetn,  they  4^e  tolc^that  SIGI 
will  teli  them^what  cur.fl'culum  to  enroll  ^.n  at  .their  college,  and  that  , 
they  4^ould  use  PREDICTION  to  get  A  ling. on  how  well  they  are  likely  to 
do  in  it.     If  your  college  has  rlo  Prediction  syste'm,  they  are  told'  to  se 
^a  qounselor^s  advice  if  Chey  are  uncertain  about  their  ability^ 


ij    '        '  .        .  >  VII 1-3^ 
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'  The  students  may  now  elect  tcTsee  twcT^&ispl^ys  pointing  out  the 
rewards  and  risks*  of  enrolling  in  a  curriculum  that  may  prove  tg£>o 
tough 'as  opposed  to  tryiitg  ahother  occupati^on  easier  to-prg^pare  for. 
•Since  novi«^s  are  denied  the  opportunity  tp  switch  t"b^a  diff erents^oc- 
cupatipn  antril  Ihey  have  seen  the  entire  Planning  system  at  L^st  once, 
the^  then  must  go  on  to  aa^overview  display  ex^^t-aining  all  the  steps 
thgy  would  have  to. take 'to  enter  their  occupation. 


If  your 'college  has  not  yet  iiompleted  its  Planniivg  system,  the  " 
interaction  ends  wdth  a  few  displays  telling  the  studtot-s  to  see  a 

>  .  .  \j  ^  '  \ 

counselor  for  help  in  selecting  th-e  best  cur^riculum  rpj-  their  occupati^i^ 

 •  '     ^    ,  s     ,  P  '  *' 

and  for  enrolling^in  it    if  that  is  what '  they  want  to  do.  \  ^.^-^  •  *  ' 

*  If  your  college  has  a  complete  Planning  sysxem,  the  interaction 

continues  with  a-  series  of^  displays  which  differ  from  college  to  college 

depeading  ,on  what  curricula  they  recc^end  as  preparation  for  various 

occypatAons.    ^The  first  display  names  the  local"  curriculum  the  students 

'^'slfould  enroll  in  as  the  first  step  toward  their  occupation.     If  more  ^ 
»  '  '  •  \ 

>     than  one  curriculum  is  suitable,  all'^he  options  are  *named,  and  students' 
choose  the  one  they  are  interested  in.    They  Chen  see  the  prerequisites 
(required  or  recommended)  Sor  entry  into  that  curriculum.     Next  they  see 
the  actual  course  listings  for  aNLocal  junior  college  program  reoommended 

-     .  X    I  ' 

by  their  college.     If  the' preparation  requires  transfer  to  anothe*r  in- 

stifcution,  they^sec  a  list  of  colleges  i^;  tfllir  area  where  they  can  cora- 

*  .      •  .4^  ' 

plete  the  preparation.     Also,  £fjdo«Xs  who  are  already  atirending  colyege 
or  have  previously  done  so  see  a  display  suggesting*  how  they*  csm  recon- 
cile  the  recommed&ed  progtam  with. courses  they  have  already  received 


i  credit  for. 
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At  thi^  pol,nt  st)ldents.  are' asked  if  they  are^  still  interested  in 
pilrsudrng  the\  program  they  hWe^een..^  If  nx)t ,  they  may  exit  from  PLAN-*. 
^  NING,  s'elect  a  different  occupation' and  see  plans  for'*it,  or  (if  more 

^.        '    than  one  curriqw^^um  prepares  for  their  occupation)  see  an  aPternative 

program  for  their  selecjt^ed  Occupation.     If  thev^  ar^  interested  m  pur-  ^ 
^  ^uing  the^  program,  they  are  first  asl^ed  whether  ^they  |iave  completed 

^  f  the  prerequisites  and  are  advised  to  see- a  -counselor  if  t;hey  are,  fi6t 

sure:    They  may  a].so  ^ee  a  sequence  o^  displays  showing^' Llr^' sources  of 
financial  ai^  f  or  education^e<:hat  are  available*     Finally.,?  they  are  told^ 
.       ^what  to  do  and  whom  to  ^ee^about  enrolling."     Students  may  *then  ej^it, 

-plan  for  a,  different  occupation,  or  s^e  alternative  plans  (if  ^ny)  for 
their  present  occupation^    In  any 
novice  is.  treated  as  -.an  initiat^. 


In  any  furtherr  interaction  in  PlXiS^IING,  the  ^ 


Initiates  ;    ,  ;  * 

initiates  follcn*  the  same  pathos  novices,  with  the  f  o  11  ov^Lng' ex- 
cepttons:,  '(1)  Instead  of  having  tO'  select  an  ocj|lpatlQn the  initiate 
may  choosfe  General  gtudias,  which,\s  defined  ag  -K  program  for  students 
wTio  are  not  cctnsidering  a  specific  occupation^  •  (2)^  Initlates.^are  ijof  . 


'  forced  fo  go  through  al^  the  steps  of  the  Planning /system  as'  a  learning 

*  :       '      "  '  "H^  .  ..  ■  .J     ■  '/  ' 

experience.    -They  may  abandon  an  occupation  without  seeing  plans^  for  it 

^  if  they  decide  that^  the  preparation  takes  too'  long  or  U  the  coufsework 
.  .     '  ^  .  '  '     .  *  \  ^ 

looks  too  difficult.  '  .     .  , 
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PRINTOUTS  THE  STUDENT  MAY  GET 

•  *       *      '      *     L      *  -     *  * 

Student^  may  get  a  printout  of  the. overview  display 'showing  jthe 
steps  they  should- take  to  enter  their  occupation  ,(£  igure  20),  This., 
display  exists ^independently  of  whether  or  not  your ^college  has  en- 
ter e?t  ills  owti  Planrting  sysbek    Taking  a  printout  is  optxorral,  and  all 
*  stud^ts  may  get  it  who  have  ijiot  rejected  th^  occupation  they  ^rst 
selected.  ,        *        '  • 

If  your  college  has -a  complete  local  Planning  system,  students 

\^ 

mus.t  get  pjrintouts  of  all  the  folWing*  displays  except  number  7:  • 

1.     The  naine  of-  the  local  curriculum  or  curricula  that  your 
college  recommends  as  the  first  step  in  preparation  for  *  entry  •  ig^to 
the  selected  occupation  (figure  21>,     (NOTE:    This'  display  appears 
only  if  your  SIGI'has  a, Prediction  system!)'   The  purpose  of  the  dis- 
play is  to  tell  students  how  to  use  the  Prediction  system.^to  find  out 
if  they  were  on  fhe  mar^  in  estimating  their  abi3,ity  to  handle  the 


coursewbrk.  The  wording  of  the  display  var 
more  than  one' curriculum,  is' recommended  and 

,  .  .  *  ^ 

gradtiate  training.  •  . 


ies  depending  on  whether 
whether  preparation  involves 


NO^E:    This  display  and  the  occupational  ovejrview*  (figure  20)  are 
,     both  use'd^in  STRATEGY' as  well  as  PLANNING.  /  If  students  show -you  these 
displays- for  discussion,  find  out^  which  system  they  want  to  talk  about. 

.  2.     Prerequisite^  for  admission  into  isjie  recoimrieniied' curriculum^ 
(figure  22),  *  »    •  '  • 
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0*    The  ^program  course  listings  for*  that,  curriculum  as  recom- 
mended' for  their  occupation  (figure  23)* 

4.  Recommended  transfer  institutions,  if  their  occb^tion  re- 
quires  transfer  (figure  24) 

•    ■  I         •       ■       .         I  * 

5.  If  your  college  d6e!s  not  offer  an  approj)riate  curriculum 
for  the. occupation,  a  list  of  nearby  institutions  that  do  offer  one 
(figure '25).        ^^--^  * 


•  ^  » 


6.  For  students  already  attending  col*lege  or  previojusly  enrolled, 

,     -     ,  < 

the  display  telling  them  how  to  ^reconcile  old  and  new  programs  (figure 
26).  ^  ' 

7.  Any  or  all  of  the  five  displays  showing  the  sources  pf  finan- 

* 

cial'  a±*d  (no  figure),  .  '  *       ,  ^ 

•  4 

*  ^'  •  "^thinCs  fosjthe  counselor  to  look  for 

A  The  Planning  system  really  serves  a  double  function.    First,  i,t 

pr(^ides  information  which',  like' the  inforjnat ion  from  COMPARE  and  PRE- 

"*   ,        .  ' 

DICTION,  serves  as  a  basis  fo^  decision..  Second,  once  the  decision  has 
been  made,  FlANNING  provides  a  blueprint  for  implementing  ^it.  Your  rol 
will  be  different  with  respect  to  these  two  functions. 


y    .  '  '  VIII-7  '  ^  « 

PLANNING'  As  a  Source  of  Information 

'  Wliat  am  I  coWitting  myself  to  if  I  make  thi< decision?.   The  answer 
to  such  a' question  is  a  legitimate  piece  of  information  contributing  to 
the  ultimate. (f^^cisaon.     There  is  no  sense  in  deciding  to  do  something  that 
is' impossible       ^unacceptably  'difficult.    The' Planning  s-ystem  provides 
the  necessary  ii^ormation.  •  -  *  ' 

Upon  completing  the  Planning  system,  students  will  have  three  classes 

of  information  which  are  inputs  into  the  informational  pot.    The  first  is 

the  occupational  information ♦they  got  in#COMPARE— the  "hard"  information 

*  »  * 

about  the  physical  dimensions  of  occupations,  and  the  softer  information 
about  the  values  dimensions..   Second,  in  PREDICTION  they  got  information  , 
.about  the  likelihood  of  their  making  it'^through  th^^^pr^minary  course- 
work  that  prepares  them  for  the  occupations.   '.Now  in  PLANNING  they  get  in- 
formatio;!  about  the  activities  they  will  have  to  undertake  in  order;  to  get; 
into  the  occupations.-    Their  next  s,t^p  is  to  integrate 'these  three  class^es 
of  information  into  .a  de^cision.    The^  Strategy  system  provides  a  ti^si's  for 
this  Id-nd  of  in^;egration.  ^  ^  .  - 

.*  • 

;PLANNING  As  a  Blueprint  ^  .  * 

^     *  . 

Oi)ce  Students  have  decided' on  a  career,  the  PLANNING  inf  ormation  ceases 

to        input  for  tHp  decision  and  becomes  instead  the  blueprint  for  imple- 

*  f  •  • 

menting  the  decision.     It  tells  them  what  Steps  to  tdke  to' enter .  tlie  occu- 

/  '         '   a    '     *  '        /  \ 

pation,  beginning  mth  their  enrollment  as  freshmen  f.n  junior  college. 


-     -  '     *     .  VIII-8 

>>      '  .  •  ■  . 

■     1-  > 

Role  of  the  Counselor  With  Respect  to  PLANNING 

Your  role  as  a  counselor  aaturall^ varies  depending  on  whether  the 

*    ■•         ^  /■'•'■ 

students  af^  using  the"^Planning  system  as  input  for  their  jcareer  de- 
cigionydr^  as  the  blueprint  for  their  career  plans.     If  the  latter,  your 
role  involves  working  out  a  schedule'  that  will  mesh  the  students '  pres- 
ent  status  with  the  ideal  program  represented  by  the  program  of  study% 

/  .      •  ■  ' 

'  d/isplay^  (figure  «^3).    You  have  to  get  them  qualified  with  regard  to 

O.J 

prerequisites  and  Jfourses  they  have  already  taken,  get  t)iem  pointed 
toward  a  transfer  institution  if  that  is  part  of  the  preparation,  help 
'them  with  financial  aid,  make  sure  they  understand  the  obstacles  down 
the  road  (licensing  exams,  graduate  study,  applications  for  transfer, 
and  so  on),  and  get  them  registered. 

If  your  student^  have  not  made^a  career  decision, -the  PLANNING  in- 
formation  is^just  additional  input  for  the  decision  itself.    Now  your 


function  is  to  help  students  integrates  the  information  about  plans  with 
the  mass  of  information  they  have  got  in  other  gyst^ms!Jk^  particularly 
jCOMPARE.  t  . 

Role  'Of  STRATEGY.     If  students^ have  not  been  through  STRATEGY,  you 
should  defer  any  decision  until  they  have  Completed  that  system.     STRATEGY  « 
sets  forth  a  method  for- integrating  several  kinds  of  informa^on  and  {or~ 
arriving  at  a  decision  basey  on  the  rewards  and  risls^s^i^volved  if  it  Us 
made.  %  ^  ,     '   »  .  ' 

)•  .      •  •■ 

If  students  have  been  through  StIiATEGY  and  still  wish  to  (Jiscuss  the  ' 
» 

infpnpation  thev  got  in  PLANl^lNG,  you  should  help  them  evaluate  it  in  re~ 
lation  to  the  occupational  information  they  got  Jfi  COMPARE  and  the  pre-  ^ 

'    J     '  ^ 

^^ictive  information  they  got  in  PREDICTION*    _     *  ^ 
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Completeness  of  Information.    The  first- thing  you  should  now  look^ 
for 'is  complete  information  about  the  occupations ^ under  consideration. 

X 

The  decision  should  not  he  based  on  information  from  only  'one  source. 
If  students  appear  to  be  basing  their  decision  on  what  they  learned  in 
PLAltolNG  without  regard  to  information  from  COMBARE  and  PREDiCTION,  you 
should  urge  them^to  return  to  those'  systems  and  get  ^  complete  dossier 
\on  the  occupations.     (You  should  take  comparable  acticin  if,  they  kppear 
to  be  basing  their  decision  only  on  what  they  learned  in  COMPARE 'or ^ 
only  on  what  they  learned  in  PREDICTION.)  *  Information  from  a  single 
system  might  well  be  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  an  occupation  out 
of  hands  but  it  is  only  necessary  (rather  than  sufficient)  information 
f.or  accepting  ^one.     For  example,  students  would  be  justified  in  reject- 
ing the  career  of  pharmacist  because  it  is  too  hard  to  prepare  for,  but 
they  should  liot  accept  it  simply  because  they  are  good  at  chemistry  and 
biology  and  think  they  can  m^ke  it  through  graduate  ^hool. 

Therefore  your  first,  role  in  helping  students  integrate  all  the 
Jiif  ormatioi>al  inputs  that  go  into  their  decision  is  to  see  that  student 
have  the  information  they  need  and  that  they  are  not  putting  t6o  much 
weight  on  one  class  c^f  information  ("say  a  favorable  prediction  or  feas- 
ible p^Lans  Cor  entry>\at  the  expense  of  the  others.     It  is  especially 
important  for  students  to  consider  the  value  dimensions  of  the  occupa- 
,  tional  ;candida!:es,  ancl  you  ihay  have  to  send  them  , back  to  COMPMIE  to  ask 
che  values  questions.  ,  * 
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USE  OF  THE  PRINTOUTS  IN  COUNSELING  STUDENTS 


Occupational  Overview  (Figure  20)  •  ^ 

This 'display  appears-  in  STRATEGY  as  well  as  PLANNING.    You  should 
therefore  ask  students  who  wish  to  discuss  it  whetb.er  of  not  they  have 
gone  through  ^^TRATEGY,     If  they  hav^  not,  suggest  that  they  do  so  be- 
fore discussing/the  overview,     Som^  of  their  questions  or  misgivings  ., 
may  be  ^answered  in  that  system/^  Also,  if  students  have  overview  dis- 
plays  for  several  occupations  and  are  wondering  which  to  choose,  sug- 
gest  that  thev  go  through  STRATEGY  before  making  a  commitment.  They 
can  always  return  .to  PLANNING  later. 

If  the  stu(3en'ts  are  interested  in  the  overview  in  connection  with 

only  one  occupation,  you  can  point  out  that  the  display  encourages  them 

to  look  at  the  whole  process  of  entering  the  occupation,  not  just  the  » 

first  step  of , enrolling  at  your  college.     The  overview  is  a  kind  of  road 

map  showing  the  rojite  to  their  occupational  destination.  They  should  be 
%  . 

aware  that  in  selecting  an  occupation,  thev  are  committing  themselves 'to 

-       *         -A  ^-  ' 

a  certain  sequence  of  steps,  and.  Jsfiat  they  should  be  thinking  about  the^ 

moire  distant*  step  as  well  as  the  beginning  ones.*  For  example,  if  they 

^  \  '  ^ 

will  have  to  pass  some  kind  of  certification  ^xamination  or  get  accepted 

into  graduate  school,  they  need  to  tear 'in  mind  that  their  success  in 

completing  those  steps  depends  to  some  extent  on  their  success^ in  the 

preliminary  c^ursework^  •  ^  . 

\     If  many  steps  are  involved,  students  may  become  discouraged  at  the 

'  :  '  ■■      '  ' 

prospect.    They  sofoetimes  rebel^at  the  "irrelevance"  of  distributi®n  re- 

\  *      i         ~  '       /  *  ' 
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.    '  ^  '       *\nii-u'     -  ' 

^      ■    •  ^        .  '  .  ' 

quirements  and-  aours^s  remote  from'  tVieir-  occupational  interests.  You 
\  •        ^    .    *"       ,         *  » 

*can  use  -the  overview  printout' to  put  the  courses  in  pe^s^ective^  If 
preparation  "for  t^e  occupation  is  seen  in  its  ^ntiretv,  the  courses 
fall  into  place.  *  vCompleting  them  makes  the  sueceeding  steps  possible*  , 

'Incomplete  Planning  system,   ^If  your  model  of  SIGI  does  not  have  ' 
a  complete  Planning  system,  you  may  have  to  use  the  occupational  over- 
view  as  the  basis  for  suggesting  the  b^st  cuA-icuJ.«m  to  enroll  In.  In 
effect,*  you  will  have  to  take  on  the  burden  of  the  porti'bn  of  the  Plan- 
.qing' system  that  does^ot  yet  exist  at  your  college.     Follow  your  s tan- 
dard  academic^  advisement  procedures,  using  the  occupational  information 
contained  in  the  overview  to  help  you  select  the  best  program  for  the 
students'  career  goals,  *     ,      *  * 

List  of  /suitable  Curricula  (Figure  21)   '       '  " 

(The  curricula  di^ftf^y  is  not  shown  if  your  >.version  of  SIGI  does 
not  have  a  Prediction  system  or  if  it  lacks  local  information  for  the 
.Planning  system,)    As  part  of  the  FLANNING-interaction,  students  are  ^ 
asked  if  th^y  haVe  ability  to  cope  with  the  educational  requirements 
for  the  occupation  they  selected,  and  they  see  a  sample  of  the  names  of 
typical  courses  in  a  preparatory  curriculum.     Regardless  of  their  esti- 
mate,  they  are  told*  that  they  vi  11  get _a  list-'oT  the  local  .curricula - 


that  provide  suitable  preparation.     They  can  then  take  the  list  tg  thi 
Predication  system  and'  ask  about  a  listed  ew^i^etiittm  to  see  ^whether 
their  estimate  was  .realistic  or  not.     This  display  completes  the  promM 
•.If  their  chances  of  getting  Q  or  better  (B  or  better  if  they  will  have 
to  take  gradxxate  training)  look  satisfactory,  they  would  presumably 
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.  '  '       '     '  '  '  ,  ' 

gain  confidence  that  their  ^election  of  occupation  is  'on  t;h^  r^P^'^t  -track. 

'  ^-  \  *    *.  • .  * 

,    If  students  show  you  this -display ,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  find 

out  if  they  actually  did  use  the  Predicxtion  system  V6  cbeck  .their  estl-, 

mate^'^o^  their  ability.  '  '  •  . 

You  should  be  prepared  for  some  problems.     First    a  prediction* -may 
hot  be  available  f or  Jthe  curriculum  tfhe  student  wants        must  take.  The 
course  beiag' predicted'  may  be  new,. or  a  college  may  take  several  years  to 
accumulate  enough  data  to  make  a  valid  prediction  possible.     In  that 
case,  you  will  have  to  use  your  experience  as  a  counselot  to  give  stu- 
dents  some  realistic  notion  of  whether  or  not  they  would  be  getting  in 
over  .their  heads.  *  i  * 

Second,  novices  may  not  know  how. to  go  to  the  Prediction  system.     .  , 
If  they  .come  to  you  before  they- have  entered  STRATEGY^  they  will  know 
only  that  they  have  to  start  in  STRATEGY,  not  PREDICTION, ^at  their  next 
sign  on..   Tell  them  they  may  go  to  any  system  in  any  order  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  STRATEGY.    '  »    '  , 

•   Third,  some\students  may -be  r^uctant'to  go  to  the  Prediction  system 
for  ^various  reaspns.-    If  they  encountered  it  only  as  novices,"  you^an 
tell  them  that  it  is  much  easier  for  an  initiate  to  use  the  system^than, 
it  is  for  a  novice.     Initiates  can  bypass  the  explanatory  sequences  and 
take  a  direct  ^pat'h  to  the  j>redictions  they  are  seeking. 

# 

Students  should  be ^strongly'  encouraged  to  uge  the  Prediction  system 
tp  evaluate  the  estimates  they  have  made  In  ^t^r  systems  (PLANNING  and 
;;STRATEGY).    They  need  to  realize  that  all  available  information  should 
go  info'  a  decision  as  important  as  choosing  an  occupation.  Moreove^ 


/  u 

4S6'     .  •. 


they  shopld  understand  that,  n*6  SiLl  system       completelV  self-'suf  f  icient .    -  « 
Each  handles  a  different  class  of  information,  but' alj.  contribute '  to 
the  "decision.     It  may  give  students  a  feeling  of  confidonqe  to  control 
SIGI,  m'oving  from  system-  to  System  with  sdme  Jdea  of  what  they  aire  doing. 


< . 


mTY,\    The  list  of  curricula  display  is  also  used  in  STRATEGY,  again' 
with  the 'advice  to  go  to  PREDICTION  to  evaluate  a^  estimate*.     In  STRATIi!GY, 
however,^  the  estimate  is  riot  merely  the  probability  of  coping  with  an  V 
educational  prograin,  but  the'^robability  of  successfully  completing  all 
^   the  steps  for  entry  i^nto  the  o^upation.    *See  chaptar  I^,  STRATEGY, 

.  Prerequisites  f of -Adfnission  Into  a  CurriCzulum  (Figure  22) 

'(This,  display  will  \not  appear  if  youp  version^of  SIGI  lacks  16cal 
information  for  the  Planning  system.     Also,  the  warding  of  the  display  • 
»    may  vary  from'  that  in  the  figure,  depe;iding  on  the  policies  at  your  col- 
''''^ge.    The  vording  in  the  figure  is  for  a*^  college' where  prerequisite^  are 
mandatory.  *  If  they  are  merely  advisory  at  your,  college ,*-the  .wording  will 
say  so.  ^  The  display*  is    prepared  by  your  own  ^ollege  and  gofe'a^with  the 
program  of  study  display  that  follows  it.) 

^  ■■  i    -  - 

Th^  prerequisites  display  has  two  funotiV)ns.     First,  at  colleges  . 

^  *        <5*  '  '  /  ^ 

whexe  prerequisites  are .mandatory ,  the  disnlay  helps  keep  studen:^  out  of 


curricula  for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  Second,  it  helps  students^j- 
make  judgments  about  undertaking  V  progtam,  with  tehe ^secondary  effect  pf 

■•'•'/'       '       '  • 

sometimes  starting  them  toward  anotjier/  occupation. 

The  students  may  want  to  discuss  with  you  their  status'wlth  respect 
to  the  prerequisites.    Much  of  .what^' you  say  will  dep^^nd  orf  the  policies 


.•   .       •  '        VITI-X4      ,  '  : 

«  »  *  • 

of  your -college  and  the' ability  o5  the  students.    This  whole  matter  is 
putely  a  counselor  functlop  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Slhl,     SIGI  > 
makes  no  atXempt'to  diagnose  deficiencies  or  recpminena  remedial  courses. 

Program  of  Study  (figure  23)        .       '  *  ^ 

> 

'   (This  display  will  not  appean  if  your  vetslon  of  S];gI 'lacks 'local 
/  *  .  ^  ..  .      *      "  * 

information  for  the',Planning  system,) 

The  profer^  of  f^tudy  disolay  was  prepared  by  your  own"^  college. 
Since  different  Colleges',  format  the  disolays  in  different  ways,  and 

•  since  they -use  different  names  and  numbering  sxstems  for  their  curricula, 
the  displays '^your  $tudents  get  may  not  look  exactly  lik^  the  replroduc tion. 
in  figure  23.    Whatever  the  format,  you  should  be  able  to  count  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  display's  content:     The  program  represents  the  informed  j.udg- 
ment  of  experienced  counselors  as  to  the  best:  preparation  at  your  college 
for  ei^try  into  the  occupation.     Therefore  you  should  not  have  to  worry  ' 

.  about  whether  or  riot^the  courses -are  right  for  the  student' s^  occupational 
goal  or  whether  the  program  will  'transfer,  if.  trans.fer  is  necessary.  Pre- 
sumably, these  matters  were  di^posied  of  when  the  prograip  display  was  pre-  ' 
^.^oared,      *   •  '  ^'       .  .  . 

Discussing  programs  for  different  Qccupations.     Some  students  gd 


through  PLANNING  several  times',   .  Thfey  consequently  may 


come  to  you  with 


pr6grains  for  several  different  occupations' that^  they^wAnt  to  .dis< 


cuss . 


You* should  direct  thf^students '  attention  to  choice  of  occupation 
rAther  than  to  choice  of  program.     The  program*»is;  only  a'mean^  to  an 
end;  orice/ the  ^nd  Has  been  choskn,  it  largely  determines  the  se^ction  ^ 


i'SS  ■.  ■ 


/  . 


^     •       .  ,  VIIl-15     ,  '  •  * 

of  program.    The 'students'  task  is  to  Combine  the  information  con-     *  - 
tainei^  in  the  program  display  with  the  information  obtained  from  COMPARE 
and  iPREDICTIOl^  in  order  to  reach ^a  career  decision.    You  may  have  to 
sug^fest  that  students  use  COMPARE  to  get  more  information  ^bout  these 
.    occupations,  and  that  they  use  STRATEGY  to  siz'e  them  up  with  respect  to* 
^  their  desirability  and  feasibility,  ,     '  - 


You  will  pfobably  also  want  to  go  over'  the  programs  themselves  to 
make  sure  that  your  counselees  understand  their* implications  with  re-  v 
gard  to  choice  of  career.     Compare  tKe  programs  as  to  the  aTQountj>f 
time  required' to  complete  them,  prerequisites  for,  admission  into  the 
programs,  and  scholastic  demands.    The  occupational  overview  previously- 
^  displayed  will  shcx>7  V^l^thei:  the  program , completes  preparatiofi  for  the  ^ 
occupation'or  is  only  the  first  step. in  extended  training.    The  , pre- 
requisites  display  will  show  what  is  tequi^red  or  tecommende*d  £pr  ad-  ' 
'mission  into  Dhe  program.     And  the  Prediction ^s-ystem  4s  available  trg 
help  students  in  making  judgmefits  abput' ability  to  cdpe  with  the  scho- 
lastic  demands.'     ^  *  '  *  .  * 

All  these  matters  were  ^brought  to  the  s,tudente'  attention  in  their 
interaction  with  SIGI  before  thev  ^ot  printouts  of  the  program  .display^ 
Therefore  students  who  are  concentrating  on  pi^o^rams  without  •refgard  to 
occupatio'ns  may  hav^.  failed,  to  integrate  the, various  steps  of  decision- 
making.   You  may  find  that  they  need  help  in  under standfnj?  the  whole 
^     -prbcesB  rather  than  in  evaluating  the  programs. 
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1)A3Cussing*>alternatlve  programs  for  a  single  occupation.     rf  more  * 

»    than  or>e  curriculum  prepares  fo^the  occupation,  thev  are  listed  and 

^  the.  students  choose. the  one  they-^r^t.    When  they  have  seen  tH.e  dis- 

plays  for  that  curriculum,  they  may  then  see  the  displays  for  an  alter- 

native  curriculum*  befoi^e  trying  qiit  a  new  occupation*     Therefore  stu-      «  * 

^ents  may  apppar  with  several  programs  for  .the  same  occupation  and -may 

want  to  discuss  the  alternatives.         *  *  '   .      .       j,^  *^ 

'  •  '        "  .  ^/  * 

*  «  In  many  cases  the  prograpis  are  eq^uivale^nt  and  the  choi'ce  can  be     v , 

"  -  .        ^  «  '  ^  y       * .  * 

•on  the  convenience  of  th'e  students.     An  example  is  the  occupation 

•airline  pilot.     Entry  into  the  occupiati on -really  depends  on  getting  '  ' 

.  accepted  into  a  flight  training  program  in  .one  'of  »the  Armeci  Services.  ^      ^  ' 

(It  is  almost  proTiibitively  expensive  to  accumulate^enough  jet  flight  ^ 

\ 

time  in  private  training.)    ^A'bachelor 's  degree  in  ai^y  field  is  re-  .  • 

qu^ired  for  acceptance.  Since  the  field  makes  no  difference^  students 
-,can  choose  a  curriculum,  that  suits  .their  tastes,  their  qualifications 

far  admission,   the  transfierability  ofe»  courses  they  may  already  have     ^  .  ^ 
taken,*  or  their  desire- tc^  p'repare  for  an  alternative  occupation  in.  the 
event"  their  original  plan  does  not  worJc*out.         .  *  :  ' 


Iti  ot}he*r  cases  the' selection  of  curriculum  makes  a  difference.  For 

•  ^  .  .  ■       '     .  ;  ■ 

example,,  ^sopie  colleges  reconunSnd  alternative  transfer  and  Viontransfer 
curricula  for  those  occupations  for  which  a  bachelor's  degr^ee.  is  recom- 
mended  but  not  mandatory.  *  1 1  is  usually  .advantageous  to -have  a  bache- 
lor's d  egree.     Although  m^ny  older  members*  5f  an '^occupation  may  not 
hold  four-year .degrees , 'employees  ten3  to  favor  appliqants  who  do  hold 
one.'    Thus,  as  older  members  retire,  the  mean  educational  level  foj:  *the 
joccupation  goes  •up,  ^nd  eventually  the  two-year  degree^will  no  Longer 

*     -  -  • 


/ 
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be  sufficient;^ qualification  for  exjtry.    Of  coQijse,  not -all  occupations 
are  subj^t  to  this  trend,  and  conditions  vary  from  locality  to  localit;?^* 

¥  * 

But  when  students  ,are  torn  between  the  two-  and  ,f our-year  paths  into  an 
occupation,  you  can  use  yoiir  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  national 
trends  to  explain  the  issue  to  them.  ^ 

For  some  occupations  with  more  th$n  ong  path  to  entry  ,.  tr^'6' jcurri- 
cula  reprejsent  different  occupational^  goals ,     For  example,, a  would-be\ 
science  librarian  should -take  a  science  curriculum  before -taking  che 
postgraduate  librarianship  program.  '  General  librarians  should  take  a 
liberal  arts-  curriculum.     In  these,  cases  *£ind  out' what' the  students'  oc- 
cupational  goals  are  and  advise  the  students,  to-^  take  the' curricula  that 
lead  to  those  gpals.  ^  r        .  #  *  ^ 

Enrolling  the  student  in  the  prbgram^    The  program  in  the  display 
represents  what  an  entering  freshmgn  free  of  academiic  deficiencies 

should  take  to  prepare  for  the  selected  occu|>atron.     If  your  counselees  • 

*■  ^ 

.fit  this  definition,  ^pd  can  enroll  them  in  the  program  just  as.it  is 
displayed.     If  they  lack  some  prerequisite's',  .however,  or  if  they  already 
have  credits  from  ^ome  other  program^  you  will  hav6  to  plan  their  college 
work  so  that  i^  will  mesh,  with  th^  recdtamen^ed  program.*  ' 

In  trying  to  meet  the  needs  o^  indivi^lual  students',  you  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  distort  the  program  as  dispilayed  in 'some , way  that  harms 
its  utility.  '  The'  persons  pr^l>ari:}g  the  program  followed  the  policy  of  - 
designating  specific  courses^ only  if  they^  directly  prepared  one  for  the 
occupation,  were  a  prerequisite  for  transfer,  ^or  wefe  otherwise  definitely 
2ldvanta|eous They  left  the  students*  as  many  elect ives  as  they.lrOMd* 
Therefore  you  must  be  cautious  about  replacing ^a  course  named  in  the 

•  .         •   ■  491     ■        '  .. 
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♦ 

program  display  with.soroe  other  cou"rse  that  superficially  seems 
equivalent.  ^ If .a  student' has.  already  taken  a  high  level  math  coutse, 
it  is  probably  safe  tp  substitute  it  for  some  lower  level  math  course 
name,d  in  the  display.,  put  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  sociology 
course  could  be  substituted  for  a  psychology  course  namjed  in  the  dis- 

. .   ,  ;   •       .         .        .  y 

play,  even  .though  they  both  fulfill  a  distribution  requirement-    'As  ' 
long  as  the  aim  is  to  register  the  students  in  courses  that ^ will  pre- 
pare them  for  their  chosen  occupation,  the  recommehded  program  of'«tudy 
sho.uld  be  closely  adhered  to.  ^    .  .       .        *  ' 

General  Studies  program.     Students  may  appear  with  the  program 
of  stu«dy  display  for  General  Studies.    General  Studies  differs  from 
college  to  college.     Some  colleges  limit  it  to  a  one-year  exploratory 
orogram  for  students  who  are  not  .prepared  to  declare  a  major.  Other 
"colleges  have  no  set  curriculum  ,at  all.     In  SIGI  students  can  call  for 
,  General  Studies  when  they  t^^t  to  enroll  in  college,  but  have  no  occupa- 
tion  in.mind^*    Therefore  the  General  Studies  program  display  is  the 
only  one  not  geared  to  an  occupatio^.     Consequently,  when  you  enroll' 
a  student  in  General  Studies,  follow  the  policies  of  your  college  with- 
out  worryitig  about  the  'student 's.  .occupation..* 

Recommended  Transfer  Institutions  Display  (Figuye  24) 

*        (This  display  will  not^  appear  if  your  version  of  SIGI  lacks 

■« 

local  information  for  the  Planning  system.)  ^        '  ^ 

^    ThJ.s  display  was  prepared  "by  your  local  college.     It  lists," the 
institutions  in  vour  region  that  students  commonly  trtosfer  to  in-order 
to  comp^lete  the  occupational  preparation  begun  in  your  college.  ^  If 
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preparation  for  the  occupation  can  be  completed,  at  your  college^'  ther^ 


will  (jf  course  be  no  display  of  ^transfer  in^tft^  ions'. 


The  institutions  listed  in  the  display-were  identified  after 


^varying  'amounts  of  investigation  by  mei^l]|ers  of  your  college  staff. 

You  can  have  confidence  that  the  institutions  really  do  offer  programs 

that  allow  students  to  complete  preparations  for  £h^  occupatiofi  they. 

'     .  .  '  ^ 

wan?".  \l'f  ope  of  the  institutions  is  agreeable  to  your  stuc^ents^' you 

/  '  .  \»  '    \     ■    \. ' 

J'can  point  them  in  that  direction.  '  j 

-  •    -  '  ■ 

The  list  is  incomplete  in  two  respects.    First,*  it" markes  no /at- ^' 

tempt  to*identify  all  institutions* that  have  adequate  programfe.  Second,. 

it  is  regional.     Therefore,  if  student's  are  interested  in  otWer  regional 

institutions  or  if  they^.want  to 'transfer  out  of  the  local  region,-  they 

may  need  guidance.  * 

Identifying  transfer  institutions  nofe>  listed.    You \pap,  refer ^  , 

students  to  The*  College  Blue  Book;    Degrees  Offered  by  Coljfeges  and  Sub- 
"  —  —  *  J. 

jects.  Volume  3  of  The  College  Blue'  Book  (New  York:  ^CCM^  Inf  drmation 'Cor^ ' 
poratlon)  to  locate  ouf-of-region  institutions  witli  satisf acjto^y  curri- 
cula.   To  use  the  volume,  -look  up  the  major  field  that  prepares  for  the 
occupation.    You  will  then  find,  listed  state  by  state,  all  tbe«*colleges 

that  teach  the.  major    as  well  as  tlie  degrees  they  offer,  . 

'  *  .         ^  -  '* 

You  have  to  use.phe  Blue  BooH  with  some  care.     First,  the  same 

major  field  may  go  under  a  variety  o'f  names •    For  Example,  Transportation, 

Traffic  Management,  Traffic  and  Transportation  Management "^^and^^siness 

-I^ogistics  migti€'  all  be  different  names  for  the  same  body  of  cours^es. 

Secojgi,  a' college  named  as  ^offering  k  curriculum^  in  'a  field  may  actually  ' 

offer  only  a  smattering  of  courses.  '  For  exaimple,  a  college  listed  as  of- 
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fering  a  major  in  stat 
a  few  courses  attached 
courses  are  useful  in 
tician,  say,  who  has  taken 
major  is  at  a^  disadvantag^e 
full-fledged  sta'tis^c 
confirm  that  an  instit 
a  cdmplete  major* 

Checking  the  J:ra 


examine, the  catalog^ 


writing  may '^urn  out  to  have 
fields.    The  individual 
pation,  but  a  would-be  statis 
courses  as  part-  of  a  math 


»mpeting  with  someone  who  has  taken  ^ 


ore  use  college*  catalogs  to 
Blue  Book  really  does  offer 


ould  encourage  .students,  to 
ransf  er  to,  "  SIG'i  attempts 
to  mak^e  stiadents  responsible  for  their  own  decisions,  an3  ^ti^y  should  ' 
not  become  too  dependent  on  either  you  o^  SIGI  for  perfect  information. 
They  should  check  college  catalogs,  first,  to  see  ±f  the  colldges  of-^ 

fer  a  major  that  really  prepaxes  them  for  their  occupation,  and,  second, 

-  .  .        ^  \ 

to  see  that  their  junior  college  program  will  transfer  smoothly.  En- 

couragfe  tliem*to  communicate  directly  with  any  transfer  institution  they 

'     /    '  *  *  " 

are  thinking  about. 


Referrals  to  'Other  Junior  Colleges  (Figure  25) 


'(This  display  will  not  appea;r  if  your  version  of  SIGI  lacjks[  local 
Infomnation  for  the  Planning  system,) 

—    ■  **  . 

Like  the  program  .display ,  this  display  was  prepared  by  qualified 
persons  at  your  college.     It  represents  their  judgment  that  students 
would  be  better  served/oy  going  elsewhere  to  prepare  for  the  occupation* 
designated  in  the^di^lay.     Therefore,  if  students  ^are  interested  in 

>■         '   ■    .  ' 


the  occupation,  the  best  thing  for  .yo.u  to  do  a's  a  counselor  is  help 
thfem  enroll  in  one  of  the  institut'ions  specified  in  the  display't    Or*-  ' 
dinarily,  tlyis  will  be  another  junior  college  in  another  county,  but 
it  may  be  a  parietal  s'chool  or  colLege,  'Do  not  inake 'up -a  special 'pro-« 
gram  for  these  students  out  of  a  pastiche  of  courses  at  your  college. 
Very  oft^n  the  occupation  involves  special  licensing  problems'  that  a 
makeshift  program  cannot  meet.  * 

If  your  state  has  a  "chargeback"  !Eaw  that 'allows  students  under/ 
cert'^in- circumstances  to  enroll  in  a  public  junior  colleg^e  in  another 


I 


county  without  ?6eingf  liable  for  out-of-county  tuition,,  make  sure  that 
students  know  hb^k  to  £ake  advantage  of  the  law.  •  -  / 


Reconciliation  of  -Old  and  Nex^7  Program  {Figure  26) 


(This  display -wiXl  not  appear  if  your  version  of-'SICI  lacks' loc^l 
information  for  the -Planning  system,  ^  It*is  shown  only  .to  students  who. 
are  or  have  been  jpr§yj,^sly  enrolled  a-t  any  college  at  the  time  when 


1.  they  sign  onto  SIGI,) 

>  The  diai^dy  (telling  students  j^fW  to  reconcile  the*  program  recom-. 
mended  for  an  occupation  with  courses  they  have  already, -taken  is  pre- 
pared, or  at  least  edited,,  by  your  college."^  Therefore  the  students' 
display  may  differ  somewhat  *from*  the  one  illustr*ated  in,  figure  26, 
The  irftention,  however,  will  , be  the  same,  • 

\  •  ^    " ,       -  -  '•  '    .       ^  ■  ' 

Obviously,  you  ^ill  have  to  be  familiar  witjj/the  symbols  u^ed  in 
the  display — the  deletions';  question*  marks ,  ^d  (Jouble  q-uestion'marks 
in  the  flgur^.    The  procedures  specified  for,,tSh^  student.  In  the  dis- 
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play  are^not  suggested  with  the  hearty  confidence  that  many  students  ^ 
will  be  able  to  follow  them  successfully.     They  are  really  set  forth 
to  ^ive  the  stu'dents  a  method  of  making  a  preliminary  judgment  as  to 
'whether  they  will  lose  credits  if  they  transfer  and  to  give  them  a  ' 
'feeling  of  active  participat;ipn  in  the  plans  for  their  future.  In 
reality,  most  of  the  burden  of  switching  the  new  program  *with 

a.minimuiu  sacrifice  of  credits  will  fall  on  your  shoulders. 

.  The  circumstances  of  students  vary  so  widely  and^  the  distribu^ 
tion  'requirements ■•of  colleges  differ  so  greatly  tteat  this  handbook  ^% 
canpot  help  you  much,     C4.early you  want  to  salvage  as  many  of  the 
st(jd.ents'  credits 'as^^you  can;  and  you  want  to  preserve  the  integrity        ,  ' 
of  theprogr^  recommended  for  the  stxidents '^occupational  goals.    As        -  <  , 
explained  ptr&viously,  be- very  cautious  about  substituting  othejr  courses 

,V         1-         „  •        ^      .      .  -    .        :    _  . 

for  cburses  Specified  in  the  program  display.     If  enrolling  in  the  ^ 
new^^i>rogram  will  .force  the  studepts  to  spend  an  additional  semester  ^ 
in  college,  it  is  probably  better  for  theiti  to  do  so  in  their  local 
college  than  in  some  more  expensive  transfer  institu^ic^ns     ^  \^  '  .  ^ 

Finagcial  Aid  (No  Figure) 

7     ^  .    /  . 

XThe  displays  showing  the  sources  of  financial  aifl  will  *not\ap^- 
pe^if  if  youlr  version  of  SIGI  lacks  local  information  for  the  Planning 


'system. ) . 


/ 


Students  may  elect'  to  see  and  get  printouts  of/ a  series  of  five/ 
display^  oVtli^fing  the  major  sources  of  financial  Aid  fpr  education/  ' 
-the  last  in  the  series  gives  the  title  and  office/address  of ^ the  Ic/cal  ^ 
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financial  aid  officer*  The  displays  are  not  tied  to  a  p^articulai; 
occupation  or  group  of  occupations,  ^ 

The  information  in  the  displays  is  necessarilvr  sJcetcfty,  The 
main  purpose  of  the  sequence  is  to  convey  a  message  of  hop)^  and  to 
generate  some  follow-up  action  from  the  students. 


If  your  college  has  a  financial  aid  officer,  send  inquinring  stu- 
dents  to  him/her.     Financial  aid'^s  tripky,  often  dependent  on  the  ^ 
t^zhims  of  bankers ,  aipd  ;^subject  to  changes  of  rules  in  evdrv  session  of  ^ 
Congress  or  the  State  legislature.     It  is  hard  to  keep  a  singl  e  person 
abreast ^f  developments,  let  alone  an  entire  counseling  staff 

If  your  college  does  not  haVe  a  financial  aid  officer. and  you' db^ 
not  have  access,  to  regularly  updated  information,  write  to  yoyv  State 
department  of  highef  education  and  see  if  they  have  a  pamphlet:  showing 


avaS^le  Federal  and  State  programs. 


,  stu- 


*'^'f}if  your  college  does  npt  have  the  complete.  Planning  systen 
deifts  will  see  a  display  telling  'them  that  various  sources  of  sad  exist 


It/advises  students ^to  go  to  the  local  financial  aid  officer,  bnt  of 
course  it  cannot  specify  who  he  or- she  ±s^\  Students  may  ask  you  for 


more  complete%nf ormation,'    No' printout  .of  this  display  is  available. 


HELPING  STUI)ENTS  USE  PLANNING 


Students  should  not  really  need  help  in  using  the  Planning  system* 
T^e  interactiorn  is  linear  with  a  .minimum  of  branching,  and  the  displays 
tconslst-'almost  entirely  of  factual  1|.nformatioft.     It  is  ,as  straight- 
forward as  a  highway  map.  .      ^  - 
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Nevertheless,  if  an  occasion  arijses  when  you  want  to  go  through 
PLANNING  with  a  student  at  the  :^rmin^a%,  pick  an  unused  DEMO  number 

for  the  purpose.    Set  your  status  at  J  7  (initiate")  so  that,  you  havfe  the 

I 

maximum  number  of  optiofis  at  tie  outset.     In  selecting  occupations, 

!  ^         '    ^  i 

ignore  the  "Reminder  List>"  slilce  it 'contains  a  set  of  duniray  occupations 

•     '       .         I         '  «  * 

If  the  selected  ppcupatioji  is  one  f^r  which  a  prediction  is  avail- 

able,  go  immediately  from. PLANNING  to  PREDICTION  and  get  the, predica- 
tion for-t~he-  program  named  in  Che  display  illustrated  in  figure  21. 
As  an  initiate>^^ou  can  conveniently  go  back  aqd  forth  between  the  two 
systems. 

See  Chapter  VII  of  this  manual  for  a  discussion  o^  the  Prediction 
systenl. 

\ 
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160  Mechanical  Engineer  : 

1.  Enroll  in  methanical  engineering  in  college. 

*-  '  -  '  . 

2.  If  you  start  in  a  community  college,  enroll  in  engineering  science , program. 
S'elect  a. 4-year  college  with  a  bachelor's  program  in  mechanical  engineering. 
Take  courses  -required  for  transf'er. 

3.  Get  bachelor's  degree.     In  some  schools  this  requires  a  fifth  yeiaf  of 
study.  *       .  ,     ^  "...  "  "  »        •  •  % 

4.  Check  libensing  or  registration  Isms  in  the  state  where  you  wish  to  workr'  ^ 
'    You  may  be  req'Uifed'  to  pass  an  examination  to  become  registered.     '  ' 

5.  Graduate  training  required  forjmosi;  teaching  positi^ons.     ,  -  ^ 
For  a  cop^  pre5s  PRINT;  otherwise ^0:es^  NEXT.  • 


FXGURSE  20  *  "  / 

The  occupational  overview  display.   .  Interactiotv  in  ^he  PJ^annirig  s^^stem  would,  in  gffect;^  stop  here 
if  the  local  college  h'd\3^  not  yet  inputs  the  data'' necessary  to  carry  on  the  orest.of  the  inte-raotlton. 
In  that  case^  the^pecialized  displays  namin^^^the  local  programs  of  studyj^^  prerequisites,  and  so 
forth  would  be  replaced  by  a  display  advising  the  student  to  seek  help  from  a  counselor.    The  dis- 
play illustrate<f- in  figure  20  may*, also  appear  in  STRATEGY  to  give  the  student      basis,  for  estimating 
hi§  chances  of  actually  completing  all  the  steps  necessary  to  enjter  his  ocicupation 


Engineering  Science 


/     •  ^  .    ^      «  ^  ^  .  '  ^  '         .  *  f  , 

•^fiJfevs^me  programr  is  the  one  that  ybu  should  ask  abouf  in  tfi^  Prediction  - 
system.  • .   ^  •  . 

At  your  first  opportunity,  return  to  that  system  and  ask  about  the  program. 

If  the  prediction  shows  that  your  phances  of  getting  C  or  better  are- 
small,  do  some  heavy  thinking  before ^pu  jutiip  into  this  occupation.     (Remem-  ' 
T)er,  the  chances  of  getting  C  or  better  are  the  chances  of  getting  ^  or  B      •  r 
plus  the  chances  ofl  getting  C.)  v  '  . 

^    Ypu  will  want  'to  take  a  copy  of  .this  display  t>o  PREDICTION..  Press  PRINT. 

)  ^    FIGURE  21      ,     - ^  -  •  ^ 

Display  namli^g^^  curriculum  recommended' for  tKe  student's  occupation,  mechanical 
engineer.    The  s^dent  can  return  to  the  Prediction  system  anSt  a^for  a  predlc-- 
tlon  for  Engineering  Science.    The  prediction  may  then  be  added- to  o'cher  Infor-  • 
matlon  obtained,  ffom  COMPARE  and  PLANNING',  ^nd  the  student  can  make  , an  Informed 
judgment  about  mechanlcal^nglneer.  '  If  more  than  ona^program  could  serve  as-,/ 
the  ro&te  into  the  occupation,  all  would  be  listed.     If  the  occupation  required 
postgraduate  study,  the  wording  would  emphasize  the  need  for  getting  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  rather  than  C.  "  ■  • 
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160  Mechanical  'Engineer 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PREREQUISITES  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 


]ligh  school  diploma  or  eqilivaUerit 
()n€  year  of  chemistry 
year  of  physics 


^niree  years  of  math,  including  second-year  algebra  and  trigonometry 


some  Qf 
cour 


you  have  not  completed^  the  prerequisites,  you  mpy  not  be  alJ.owe4  to  take 
the  c<5urses  in  your  program  of  study*    You  will  have  tp  iik^  Iqwer  level 


ses  first,  and  this  will  *  put  you  behind  schedule*.    You  can  « 

\  V; \   •*■    ■     ■  ■.    ■  -       '  -  •  * 

\     1;  Get  bapk  on  schedule  by  making  up  work  ±n  summe?:  school,  '  '  - 

2.  Take  longer  to  graduate,  ^* 

3.  Get  back^'on  schedule  by  taking  extra  courses  during  a  semester  •  ^ 
Each  case  is  different  •     SEE  YOUR  COLLEGE  COUNSELOR  OR  COLl^SlGE  ADVISER. 

You  wfll  want  a  copy  of  this  information.    Press  PRINT.  . 


FIGURE  22' 


The  high  scnool  prerequfsites  display.     The^display  i6  prepared  by  local  staff, 
and  the  wording  will  vary  depending  on  whether  prerequisites  are  iBiandatory  or  ^ 
ohly  recommended.    The  prereqiaisites  differ  from  one  curriculum  to  another.' 
The  computer  selects  the  list  of  prerequisites  for  the  curriculum  recommended 
for  the  student's  occupation  and  inserts  it  into  the  frame  display •  * 
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160  Mechanical  Engineer 


FfRST  SEMESTER 
EG  lOJ  Languase  &  hit.  1  ^ 
MA  111  Mauh  /uialysis  I^' 
CH  101  General  Chemistry 
EN  103  Eneincering  Graphics' 
PH  103  Univ.  Physics  I  ♦ 
MA  Xl3  Computer  Program*  I 
EN  501  Engineering  Orient,. 
Heal^tii  S'piiysj  Ed% 


SECOl^  SEMESTER  ] 
EG  102  Uncuage  &  LitT-II  , 
MA  H2M;ith  Analysis  II  ' 
CH  lOf'Gen,  Chera/&  Quall^tive  Analysis' 
EN,»106  Descriptive  Geometry 
Ph'iQ4  Oniv^  Physics  II 
MA  114  Computer  Program*  II     '  * 
•  *  Health  &  Phys*  Ed*^  ' 


THIRD  SEMESTER 
MA  211  Math  Analysis  III 
•fH  2a^"Univ.  Physics  III > 
CE  205  .Statics 

'    \   Soc*  Sci.  Elect/. 
Technical  Elect 

For  a  copy  press  PRINT*. 


.FOURTH'  SEMESTER 
lih  2U  "Math- Analysi§  IV 
PU  214  llniv. 'Physics  IV; 
CE  206  Dynamics  ^ 

Socj^Sci.  Elective 
Technical  Elective " 


.    '  FIGURE  23 

The  program  of  study  display  showing' the  local  curriculum  recommenced  ^ot  the 
student's  occupation^  mechanical  engineer*.    The  display  was  prepared  by  che 
local  staff  and  represents  their  best  judgment  with  respect  to  the  courses 
a  qualified  entering  student  without  academic  deficiencies  would  take  to  begin 
preparation  for  the  occupation •    The  format  of  the  display,.. name  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  courses  would  be  different  at  each 
college.  V.  '    ^  ;    ^  ... 
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160  Mechanical  Englne^^ 


Accredited  bachelor's  programs  in  mechanical  engineering  are  offered  at  the 
following  colleges  near  you:  /  ^ 


NEW  YORK 

City  College-CUNY 
Columbia  Univ.' 
Cpoper  Union 
Manhattan  College 
New  Ybrk  Univ.  '  ^ 
"Polytechnics-Institute 

of  Brooklyn, 
Pratt  Institute 


NEW  JERSEY  , 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univ. 
Newark  College  of 
'  Engineering  * 
Princeton  Univ.  * 
Rutgers  Univr- 


PENNSYUVANIA 
^Drexel  Uniy«^^' 
Lafayette  College 
Lehigh  Univ. 
Univ. ^ of  Pennsylvania 
Villanova  Univl 


WARNING:  List  not/necessarily  complete.    Check  catalogs  in  your  college  library 
^     or  counselor's  office.  ^  • 

For  a  copy  press  PRINT.  ^  ^        "  ' 


FIGURE  24  * 

Display  showing  recommended  transfer 'institutions.    This  display  appears  only 
if  preparation  for  the  student's  occupation  (mechanical  engineering,  in  this 
case)  require^  tfransf er  to  a  four-y^ar  colleg,e'  or  specialized  institution.  The 
display  is  prepared  by  local  college  staff.  '  *It  lists  only  those  colleges  that 
local  students  aire  likely  to  transfer  to.     If  preparation  requires  postgraduate 
study,  the  display  would  name , appropriate  nearby  graduate  schools  in  addition  * 
to  four-year  colleges.  '     ,      *  '^^ 
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218  Wastewater  Treatment  Operator 


Mercer  County  Community  College  does  not  offer  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT.  '  You  cdn 
get  training  at  the  New  Jersey  community  colleges  named  below: 

2-y^ar  Associate  de*gree  program  in  ►Environmental  Health  Science  Technology 
(including  wastewater  treatment): 

Middlesex  County  College,  Edison^-  *  j 

"  Nondegree  programs  JLn  Advanced  Wastewater  Treatment  Operations  are  offered  at 

Morris*  County  .College,  Dover       *         Ocean  County  College,  Toms  River 
Middlesex  County  College,  Edison 

4  *        '  ■ 

*You  can  take  the  required  introductory  course  at  a  vocational-technical  high- 

schdol  near  these  colleges. 

Your  counselor  can  tell  you  how  to  enroll  in  these  programs  without  paying 
extra  tuition.  ^  ^ 

You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  information,'  Press- PRINT.  fir 

FIGURE  25 

f 

Display 'i^eferring'  student  to  other*  institutions.    The  ^display,  prepared  by 
local  staff,  appears  as  a  substitute  for  the  prerequisites/program  sequence 
if-  the  local  college  does  not  have  a  curriculum  that  prepares  the  student  for 
the  selectred  occupation. 


.    Will  you  lose  credits  if  you  switch  to  thi-s  new  program?    To  find  out, 
follow  these  steps:  - 

1.  After  signing  off,  look' in  youri||ew  program  for  courses*  you  have  already 
taken. 

2.  Cross  off  your  new  program  any  courses  you'have  already  taken. 

3.  '   Can  you  SUBSTITUTE  a  math  course  you  have  already  taken  for  a  math  course 

in  the  new  program?-^  If  you  think  you  can,  place  a  question  mark  (?)  beside 
the  math  course  in  the  new  program*.  .  • 

4.  Follow  step  3  for  courses  in  social  science,  science,  and  English.* 

•  ^  ' 

5-    Does  your  new  program  have  free  eXectives?    If  so,  courses'  you  have' already- 
^  taken  may  fit  in  -there.    Place  two  question  marks, (??)  beside  such. courses 
in  the  new  program. '  - 

6.  Now 'take  your  new  program' to  your  counselor,  who  will  know  what  the  question 
marks  mean  and  will  help  you  get  into  the  new  program  with  the  least  loss  of 
credit. 


You.  will  want  a  copy  of  this  display.    Press  ^INT. 


'    '  ?IGtJRE  26 

Display  with  instructions  for  reconciling  old  atnd  new  programa..    Thp  display 
i6  shown  only  to  students  who  have  indicated  that  they  are  currently  enrolled 
.or  have  been  previously  enrolled  in  a  college  program.    The  local  college  may* 
edit  the  di^lay,  with  tHe  result  that  the  wording  and  the  symbols^  suggested 
for  the  studef\£^o  use,  may  differ  from  college  to  college, 
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.^APTER'IX  , 


STRATEGY  , 


COMPARE,  PREDICTION,  and  PLANNING  all  provide  information  of  various  • 
kinds  that  should  be  considere^d  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation.   'Of  course; 

f 

one  might  re'j-ect  en  occupation. out  of  hand  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
provided  by  any  one  of  these  systems  alone.     For  example,  COMPARE  might  re- * 
veal  that  an  occupation  offered  unsuitable- income  or  cUstasteful  work 
activities;  PREDlftlON  might  eliminate  another  occupation  because  tho,  key 
course  prediction  for  it  was  abysmally  lot^;  PLANNING  might  scratch  a  third 
•because  preparing  for  it  required  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship. 

But  some  candidate  occupations  will  have  survived  all  three  systems. 
How  is  one  t.o  assess  the  ccAisiderable  amount  of  information  that  has  been 
accumulating  about  thesre  occupations?    How  can  one  di^lnguish  the  more 
important  from  the. less  important,  the  feasible  from  the  impossible,  and 
combine  all  the  information  so  a^  to  make  a  reasonable  choice?  .  * 


ERIC 


STRATEGY,  as,  the  name>of  the  system  implies ,  .^xsposes-  a  strategy  for 
combining  all  of  thesre  elements  so  as  to  reach  a  deciaioji.     It  'assumes 
t^at  the  decision-maker  has  appraised  his  values  .and  examined  the  classes 
of  Information  provided  by  COMPARE,  PREDICTION,  and  PLANNING.     In  brief, 
it  proposes  a  method  for  combining  rewards  (opportunities  to  satisfy 
values)  with  risks  (the  uncertainty  of  .completing  all  the  steps  for  en- 


try) r 
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^       No  strategy  can  promise  to  deliver,  p^lie  %e8t". -decision  in  the 
sense  that  that  decision  will  inevitably  work  oiit  bettei?  than  its  rivals; 
A  stra£egy  dani\ot  really  be  measured  by  its  , results,  but  only  by  its 
tnethods.    The  ^^t  strategy  is  the  pne  t)i<^t  leads  to  a  decision  made 
*rationa|.ly  upon  Jthe*  bas  is  of  the  ^Kimum  amount  of  relevant  information. 
Therefore,  in  the  Strategy  syst^4  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  method 
rather  than  the  results. 


WHAT  THE  STUDENT  DOES 


'Novices 

Students  begin  by  following  the  thought  processes  of  an  imaginary 
person  named  Louis  Logic  as  ha  sets  about '  d^eciding  which  of  three  cars  to 
buy.    Logic  fjollows  the  SIGI  paradigm  by  fitst  identifying  and  weighting 
four  values  that  he,  wishes  hiS/ purchase  to  satisfy.    He  ^en  co^ects  • 

information  abomr  the  candidate  cars  and  rates  them  (grades'them)  on 

c 

their  capacity  to  satisfy  each  of  the  four  values.    Then,  for  each  car, 
he  multiplies  the  weight  he  had  assigned  to  eaqh  value  by  the  car's 
rating  on  that 'value,  and'he  add^  the  four  products  to  obtain  a  "desrlr- 
.ability  ^um."    He  decides  to  buy,  the  car  that         the  highest  sura  because 
•it  will  provide  the  most  overall  satisfaction,,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
the  best  with  respect  to  one  value  or  another. 

Further  displays  establish  that  anotlper  of  the  three  cars  would  suit 
,  Lois  Logic  best  "bedause'she  weighted  her  values  differently  from  Louis. 
The  th^ird  car  would  be  best  for  yet  another  set  of- value  weights. 
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^ow,  isince  values  are  obviously  Iratoortant  in  decisi/n-makinaTlt 
students  are  invited,  to  review  th^^r  cfjn  value  weights,^/  If  they  .accept 
the  invitation,  they  see  their  value  Profile  just  as  they  left  it  the 
last  time  they  were  in  VALUES.    Th^yVmay  change  the  weights  at  will,  ' 
but  with  the  usual  restriction  thatj^the  sum  must  total  40,    They  may 
also  change  t^eir  designation  of  interest  field,    \Jhen  tliey  have  ad- 

■  .     .  1^.. 

justed  their  weights  to  reflect  t^eir  latest  thinking,  or  if  they  have 

-        '  *       <  ^' 

declined  to  review  th^ir  weights j  they  select  three  occupations  for 

'  consideration  in  STRATEGY.-   The /occupations  may  be^taKen  from  the  "Re-^ 

minder  List,    from  the  SICI  bank  of  occupations,"  or  from  a  mixture  of 

the  two.     Students  indicate  which  of  the  three  occupations  they  would 

enter  at  this  stage  of  Xheir  thinking. 

/ 

Novices  now  see  a  series" df  displays  that  repeats  the  process  of 

V  ,  .  ,  •  ) 

^  building. up  desirability  siims  for  the  ..three  selected  occupations,  as 
was  done  for  Logic's  threje  automobiles.^  The  jratings  of  the -occupatibns 
are  displayed  f£>r  one  value  at  a  time.    At- their  option,  stfitJen^&"may 


see  the  information  that  explains  why  the  occupations  are  .rated  as  they  \ 
are  on  the  value  under  consideration.    When  the  ratings  for  all  ten  \  . 

values  have  heen  displayed,  the  ratings  ^re  multiplied  by  the  value  • 
weights  and  ttie  products  are  added  to  produce  the  desirability  sum^  for 
V  the  three  occupations.    ^  «'  '      v         -  ' 

The  occupations  are  now'  ranked  in  accordance  with  th^ir  desirability 

i  suriis  and  are  coi^pared  with  the  students'  d^ignation  cf  fiirst  choice. 

i  '  ' 

The  students  can  see  which  of  the  occupations  is  most  desirable  in  terras 
*  ~  .  '        •  ^  .  • 

of  the  values  alone,'  with  no  consider^ti'on  df  the  ^^P^iculty  of  entering 

.    .  .  X,  . 

<5  erfch  oGCupUtion. 

erJc  /-^        '510.        .         .       -  \ 
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^Students  then  engage  in  sorte  interaction  with  regard  to  the  risks 
of  failure  in  attempting  entry  into  an^ox:cupation»    They  see  that  the 
desirability  is  Irrelevant  if  the  occupation  is  impossible'  ,to  get  Into, 
Like\se,  ease  of  entry 'is  irrelevant  if  the  occupation  offers  no;  sat-* 
isfactions,  once  entered*.   For  occupatiofis  that  are  neither  impossible 
to  enter  nor  so  miserable  as  to  be  unworthy  af  entry,  a  sensible  strat- 
egy is  to  assess  rewards  and  risks  in  combination;    A  high  reward  may 
he  ,worth  considerable  'risk;  safety  may  warrSixt  a^  lesser  reward.  Both 
must  be  judgefd  together,  ^ 

T|ie  students  are  asked  to  estimate,  the  probabilities  of  entering  the 
three  occupations.     They  see  the  occupational  pyerview  for  each  occupation 
and  estimate  the  cHSaces  in  lOO'  that  they  will  complete  all  the  steps  for 
entry,*    When  the  risks  have  been  thus  estimated  for  the  three  occupations, 
students  again  designate  the  occupati()n  they  think  would  be  best.  They 
then  see  a  display  comparing  their  f irst-<^hoice  occup^ation^witl^  the  other 
two  occupations  with  regard  to  desitability  and  riskiness, 

F^ally,  if  their  SIGI  has  a  Prediction  system,  students  have  the 


option  of  seeing  how  to  use  it  as  a-check  on  their  estimate,  ,  (If  there 

is  no  Prediction. system,  students  are  advised  to  see  a  counselor  for  this, 

—  i 

purpose,)  jThen  the  novide*  is  promoted  to  initiate  and  given  the  choice 
of  seeing -STRATEGY  again  or  going  to  the  'Wnu." 


Initiates 


Initiates ^^are  given  the  option  of  omitting  the  sequence  showing  how' 
Logic  developed  desirability  sums  for  .automobiles.    They  may  also  bypass 

the  display  ]th at  builds  up  their  desirability  sums  one^  value  at  a  time, 

•    '  ....  .  ' 
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.    '  .They  also  may  "bypass  .the  sequence  ekplalning  how  tQ, 'develop  a 
strategy  based  on  rewards  '^nd  risks,  going  instead  directly  to  esti- 
maulng  their  chances  of  successful  entry* 


PRINTOUTS  OTE  STUDENT  mAY  GET 

1,  Values  Profile 

~~  '  ■     ^  ■  •  /.  •  • . ,  .  .  -  • 

All  students  interring  STRATEGY  are/ii^vit§d  to  review  their  value 
weights  and  adjust  them  to  conform  to  tAeir  most  recent  thinking.  If. 
they  accept,  the  invitation,  they  , return  to  their  value  profile  ^ust  as 
they  left  it  the  last  time  they  wete  in  the  Values  system,     (They  may 
also  change=  their*  designation  of  interest  field,  but  they  get/ no  print- 
outs  of  their^choiceO    They  may  readjust  their  weights,  with  the  s^me 
restficti'on  as  before — that  the  weights  must  sum  to  40,    The  printout 

w 

of  the  pro-file -is 'illustrated  in  figute  8,  Chapter  IV~VALUES,  ' 

■  •  i 

2,  Chart  ^^Desirability  Sums  .  / 

All^no-s^ites,  as  well  as  intitlates  who  elect  to  dee  their  desirabi- 
lity  sums  bui^t  up  one  value  at  a  time,  get  %i  printout  of  the  chart  show- 
ing the  suihs  and  their  derivation  (figujda  27),*  The  printout  shows  the 
ten  values  and  the  student's  weight  for  each,  the  rating *of  each'  of  the 
^^^hree  occupations  on  each  value,  the  products  ^f  the  weight  times  each 
rat±;ig,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  (d^esirability  sums)* 

3,  Basis  of  Rating    on  Any  Value 

.  •    ■■  ■  •  .   .  ■ 

When  the  ch^rt  illustrated  In  figure  27  is  being  constructed,  the' 
three  ratings  for  High  Income  first  ippear,  ^^^i^e  students  are  asked 
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whether  they  want  to  see  the  information  on  which  the  ratings  are  based 
or  want  to  go  on  to  the  ratings  for  tlfe  next  value,  Prestige,    The  pro- 
cess  is  repeated  every  time  a  new  set  of  ratings  appears.  Exercising 
the  option  to  see  the  information  prpduces  the  same'^^lTf ect  as  asking  a 
question  in  COMPARE.    P^or^High  Income,  the  computei;  displays  the  answer 
to  question  number  11,  figure  14,  (average  income);  for  Prestige,,  the  ^ 
display  is  the  answer  to  question  number  17  (prestige  level).     As  in 
COMPARE,  the  student  may  get  a  printout  of  any  answer,     Pt  is  ej^actly  ^ 
like  the  printout  .illustrated  in  figure  15,  Chapter  VI — COMPARE, 

* 

4.  The  Occupational  Overview  '  <  '  - 

•  i  ' 

When  the  students  estimate  their  chances  of  getting  into  each  of 

the  thr^e  occupations  for  which  they"  have  desirability  sums,  they  in- 

spect  the  over views^of  "the  occupations  as  an  aid  in  fotnming  ^  judgment. 

This  is  the  display  illustrated  in  figure  20  for  tKe  Planning  systejn,     "  ^ 

Getting  a  printout?'^is  optional,  V-      '         "  .  " 

5,  Chart)  Showing  Desirabilj.ty  Sums  and  Chances 

Stud^iTts~1nay  get  a  printo^ut  of  the  display  that  shows  the  desirabi- 
lity sums  of  the  three  occupations  they  selected  for,  STRATEGY,  the  efeti^ 
mates  they  rendered  of  their  chances  of  getting  , into  them,  and  t;he  oc- 
cupation that  they  designated  as  their  first  choice  of  the  three.  The 
'  discussion  portion  Of  the  display  varies  depending  on  ho^  the  f irst-chcflce 
\Dccupation  compared  with  its  rivals  with  respect  to  desirability  sums  and 
estimated  chances.     Figure  28  illusfra^^s  the  discussion  of  the  situation 
^  arising  when  the  first-choice,  occupation  has  the  highest  desirability  ^ 

sum  but  not  the^highest  estimate  of  chances, 

ERJC        .'■  •  51,3        -  >• 
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6.  .Explanation  of  Use  of  PREDICTION 

Students  are  urged  to  use  the  Prediction,  system  to  confirm  ttieir 

'     ;   ,  "  '    '  ,  ■  "  '  •  ^ 

estimate  of  their  chartces  of  entering  the  occupations."  'Use  of  the  Pre- 
diction  system  requires  two  steps,  the  first  being  access  to  PLANNING- 
to  discover  which  curriculum  to  ask  about  in  PREDICTION,  and  the^  ^erSond 
being  access  to  J:he  Predictioti  system  itself.    T^iis^rocedure  is  ex- 
plained  in  the  display  reproduced  in  figure  29.    This  display  attd  num- 
bers  7  and  8  will  not  appear  if  you^  version  of  SIGI  does  not  have  a 
Prediction  system.  -  ^.  •  ' 

7.  '  Names^of  Programs  for  PREDICTION  *    .  ^  ' 

*  '      If  Students  follow  the  procedures  suggested  in  tlje  previous  dis- 
play, they  will  learn  in  the  Planning  system  the  name  of  the  curriculum 
that  prepares  for  each  of  the  three  occupations.     This  information  is 


presented  in  the  display  illustrated  in  figure  21,  Chapter  VIII-^PLANNING. 


8.    Prediction  Chart  ^  .    V  . 

If  the  students  actually  use  the  Prediction- system  in*  conjunction. 
with  STRATEGY,  they  niay  get^'a  printout  of  the -chart  containing,  the  Jpre- 
dictions.    The  chart  is  reproduced  as  figure  1^,  Chapter  V-II--PREDICTION. 
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^  -^THINGS  FOR  THE  COUNSELOR  TO  LOOK^FOR-   ^        ,      ■      ,  ' 

In  spite  of  the  great  amount^of  explanatory  material  in  STRATEGY, 
the  systei^j  may  be  hWd  for  some  students  to  underatanSH^though  they  < 

Xe  y  they  ma^^  not*  comprehei^  how  the  results  were 

.     '  /U       / '     *  .  ^' 

obtained.    Consequently,  they  find  themselves  blindly  obeying  a  3et  of 


may  accept  the  resui 


magic  numbed  "that  have  materialized  on  the  screen,  whereas  we  want  tKem 
to  develop  a  decision^making  strategy  of  their  own. 


If^students  choose  to  discuss  their  STRATEGY  experience  with  you, ^ 
you  will,  of  cours^,^  want  to  make  sure  that  they  understand  the  outcome^ 

■       ■  'V 

of  the  competition  between  the  three  occupations •    More  importantly,  how- 

♦  •     *  •  ^  ^  ^ 

ever,  you  want  them  to  understand  the  strategy  that  produced  the  outcome. 

Th^«  are  three  areas  to  look  for'MQ^^ich  the  students'  understanding 

may.be  less  than  complete.    They  are  (1)  the  computation  .of 'desirability 

/  '       "  •  ,  ■ 

'     <  »* 

sums,  (2)  the  estimate  of  probabilities  of  entry  into  the  thr^e  occupa- 

tion^;  and  (3)  the  application  of  a  strategy  based  on  rewards  and  risks. 

r  - 

Computation  of.- Desirability  Sums  ^         '  ,  ' 

(Appendix  A  contains'^-^f^^scussion  of  the  differences  between  weights 

and  ratings.     If  stij^dents  are  confused  by  the  terms,  refer  to  this  appen- 

'  '  '  '  . "  V-  ^ 

dix  for  an  analogy  that  may — or  niay.not — make  the  distinction  clear. 

\  ♦  ,  •  .  • 

Briefly,  the  weight  assigned  by  the  students  to  a  Tf^lue  i^' an  expression 

of  the  importance  of  that  value  to  them.    The  rating  t:arried  by  an  o^u- 

\ 

\  4  .  '    '  • 

pation  on  a  value  is  an  expression  of  the  opportunity  found  in  that  qcr* 
cupat^on  ta  satisfy  that  value.).  ,  •     .  ' 
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The  weights"  assigned* by  a  student  "to  any  value  and  the  .rating  of 
any  occupation  on  that  same  value  occupy  two  entirely  separate  /domains. 
-Foi?-  example,  "t^te*^''^ount  bf ,  say,  prestige  offered  by  an  occupation  is 
determined  by  forces  that  are  quite,  indifferent  to  tjie  way  you  or  I  may 
ye^m  for  recognition* 


,    When  these  two  domains  come  together,  as  they^  d^  wh^n  ypu  (with  your 
valu^^  •  contemplate,  an  occupation  (with  its  potential  to  satisfy  them), 

need  a  new  scale  that  is  neither  weight/nor  rating  to  snow  how  the^two 

^^"-""'^  \  '  • 

domains  interact.     We  coul>d-JS«41^  tfiTs^new  scale  a  desirability  scale.  A 

'   *      «  / 

convenient  way  to  construct  the  ajcale  is  simply  tio  multiply  the  value 
weight  by  the  occupational  rating  and  to  use- the  product  ks  a  way  of  combin- 
ing the  two  domains.     Obviously,  when  both  tl^e  value  weight  and  the  rating' 
are*hi^h  (a  very  desirable  situation  because  you  can  ge(:  a  lot  of  what  you 


want  a  lot),   the  product  will  be  large.    When  bo,th  are /low,  the  product  will 
be  correspondingly  low.    When  both  ar^e  intermediate,  the  produc^  Is  inter- 
mediate.    When  one^  is  high  and  the  otl\er  low,  the  product  is  slightly  lower 


than  the  intermediate  case. 


By  summing  the  product's  that  constitute  the',  desirability  scale,  we 
*  can  derive  t;he  desirability  sum.    This  sum,  combining  information  from  the 
domain  of  individual  values  with  information  from  the  domain  of  Qccupation- 
al  characteristics,  is  an  index  of  the  utility^ of  each  occupation  for'a 
given  student,  <  "  *  . 

'  The  desirability  sums,*  therefore(,  contain  much  information.  They 

include  the  students    weights,   the  occupational  ratings,  and  the  index 

'of ^over-all  utility.    Students  should  be  encouraged  « 

♦ 
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to  look  at  them  not  just  as  numbers  to  be  compared,  but  as  compact  sum-' 
maries  6f  information.  To  see  them  t;his  way,  students  should  understand 
the  rational^e  behind  them. 

Occupaticjgal  ratings.    Every  time  the  numerical  ratings  appear  for 
a  value,  ^he  display  explains  tlieit  meaning.     Since  students  had  no  part 
in  assigning  the  ratings,  they  may  not  understand  them  to*  the  samfe 
tent  that  they  understand  the  value  weights  -that  they  generated  them-^ 

N.      ^  * 

selves.    /The  ratings  are  analogous  to  weights  ih  that  the  higher  the 
number,  the  more  favorable  the  rating;  that  is,  an  occupation  with  a 
high  rating  provides  more  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  rated  value  than 
does  an  occupation  with  a  low  rating.  *  However,  the  scales  of  the. ratings 
are  different  from  the  scale  of  the  weights.     Veights  run  from  9  (no  im- 

i»  ^  *  ♦  a. 

portanee^  to  8  (great  impdrtanc.e) .  Thej^at^ngs  are  scaled^in  accordance 
Vith  the  taBle  below:  •   •  '  ^  / 


I  TABLE  II  '     /  . 

4 

SCALE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  RATINGS 


R  a  t'i  h  g 


Value 


High  Income              Less  than  $8,0'00  to  $11,000  to  $15,000  J:o 

$8,000  .  $10,999        $14,999  $19,999 

Prestige,  Helping    Less  than  Average    >  Mo?e  than  A  great 

Others,  Security,      average  .                average  amount 
Variety,  Leadership 

Interest  RieM<^ 

SmaJ-l  Less  4:han      Average  More  than 

'^-^ '    amount  ^   average  •  average 


Pdor  fit'  Occasional  Substantial 
roor 


Leisure 


Early  Entry 


5  or  more    No  more 
years*         than  4 
/ears* 


No  more 
than 

.2  or  3 
years* 


1  ^ear'* 
or  less"" 


beyond  higb-4ichool 
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You  may  rtotice  that  the  ratings  are  essentially  numerical  equivalents 
of  the  verbal  specif  ^.cations  use4  in  LOCATE  to  retrieve -occupa'tions , 
For  example,  with  respect  to' Leadership,  the  expression  A  more  thafl 
average  amount  is  equivalent* to  the  number  3.-     In  LOCATE  the  verbal 
form  .of  the  rating  is  used;  in  STRATEGY,  where  cdmputations' are  done,^ 
the  nunjerical  fjDrm  is  used* 

'    ^    Notice  also  that,  except  for  High  Income,  whicfi  is  rated  on, a 
five-point  scale,  the  ratings  are  on  a  four-point  scale.    Notice  further 
that  a  rating^  of  2  generally  represents  a'n  average  amount,  except  for 
Leisure,  where  3  represents  an  average  amount.    The  ratiag  of  Interest 

(        •     .       .....  ^ 

Field  shows  to  what  extent  the  activiiie's  typically  involved  in  an  oc-  ' 
cupation  fit  the  field  selected  by  the  student,  w^ith  4  t^presenting  a  very 
good  fit.  If 


Hov>  do  you  make  all  this  clear  to  puzzled  studentsf*   We  suggest 
that  you  use  in  your  explanation  the  similarity  ^between  value  weights 
and  occupational  ratings,     Py  the  time  the^  have  reached  STRATEGY,  stu- 
xlents  are  probably  familiar  with  the  concept  of  valu$  weights i  partly 
because  the  weights  have  been  refetred  to  so  often  ^nd  partly  because 
thev  assigned  the  weights  themselves.    Therefore  they  accept  that  higher/ 
weights  represent  greater  importance  or  more  desire.    Now  lead  thje  stu- 
dents  to  see  that  higher  ratings  also  man  "more,**  but  this  time  con- 
ceming  occupations,  not  themselves*.     If  you  have  been  succes-sful  in 

youi>  explanation,,  your  students  will  realize  that  ratings  are  to  occufca- 

{  f 

tions  what  their  value  weights  are  to  them,   'The  weights  represent  vmat 
the,  students  want; 'the  ratlings  represent  what;  is  th^Ve.^  The  product/ of 
these  two^  measures  represents  the  i\iteraption  between  wants  and  rescfurces*' 
And  the  desirability  sum  repres'ents  *i:hat  interaction  across  all  ten 


\ 


ERIC 


values. 


'  5ia 


*  '   ^         .  .       -  '  "  *      V     '  -       '  i 

Characteristics  of  the  Desirability  Scale 

-  -/     ■  ■  ■'■  '    .  '  ■  . 

^Nf/te  (Figure  27)  that  the  scale  of  possible  desirability  sums^runs^ 
from  a  minimum  of  40  tp  a  maximum  of<^168.  If  the  student  quest;Lons  th^s 
range,  it  can  be  explained  as  follows.  -  '  ' 

/To  obtain,^  the  minimum  desiral)ility  sum,  an  occupation  would  have  to 
receive  the  minimum  rating  of  1  on  every  value.    Since  the  Values  weights 
must  always  sum  to  40,  the  sum  cff  the  products  would  then 'be  40,  no  matter 
how  the  Values  weights  yere  distributed.  ^ 

To  obtain  the  irtaximunK desirability  sum,  an  occupation  would  haVe  to 
receive  the  maximum  rating  on  every  value.    This  would  be"  5  on  Income,  and 
4  on  the  ot^er  valu^^  .Assume,  then,  the  highest  possible  weight  of  8  on 
Income,  a' weight  of  4  on  each  of    eight  other  values,  and — of  necessity — a 
'vei'ght  of  0  on  the'remaining  value.    These  products — 40^  plus  etght  16*  s — 
sum  to  168. 

What  about  the  suggestion  that  a  difference  of  less  than  10  points 
between  desirability  sums  ^hould  not  be  regarded-as  significant?    It  is 
extremely  difficult    to  estimate  an  appropriate  "error"  term  for  these  ' 
desirability  sums.    Yet  irit^iifively  we  sense  that  there  must  be  some  '*error 
in  them.     How  can  we  cpnceptualiae  the  possible  sourc^es  of  error  in  estch  ^ 
major  jcomponent-*-^the  values  weights  an3  the  o^upational  ratings? 

The  values  weights  have  resulted  fron;  an  extended  and  intensive 
examination  of  the  indivi4ual's  values,  during  Which  distinctions  will 
have  been  sharpened  and  .flabby  responses  trimmed  down'.    While  these 
weights  may  change  over  a  period  of  time,  such  changes  *can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  of  error  since  they  would  presumably  reflect  actual 


changes  rin  the  students'  values  systemX^^Tnspad,  errpr  must  be  con- 
ceptualized »in  terms  of  the  variation  that  would  occur  if  a  student  could 
weight, his  values  an  infinite  number  of  times  on  any  one  occasion,  without 
recollection  of  effect  ^rom  one 'weighting  to  the  next.     In  otfter  W"ords,, 
error  would  occur  when  a  student  feels  indeterminate  about-  the  weights 
assigned  to  any  dimensions  and  is  likely  to  vacillate  be'fw^en  alternative 
weights  ta  assign.  ^ 

To  get  some  sense  of  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  indeterminacies , 

we  interviewed  a  small  sample  of  students  who  had*  just  completed  the  values 

*  *^  '  ^ 

weighting.    .We  tried  to  induce  them  to  make  changes,   focusing  particularly 
on  pairs  of  values  weights  that  differed  by  one  po'int.     Mqst  students^ 
declined  to  change  weights  when  pressed  to  do  so*     The  few  who  were  .willing 
to  change  never  changed  a  weight  by  more  than  one  point,     (Because  of  the' 
constraint  of  distributing  a  fixed  sum,  any  change  in  one  value  weight 'of 
course  required  a  compensating  change  in  another.)    Typically,   the  change 
would  be 'made  in  two  valkies  already  weighted  "relatively '  low.     For  e'xample, 
a  student  might  go  from  2  'to  3  on  Leadersfhip  and  3  to  2  on  Prestige. 

Error  (i..e.,  variation  of  thi^  nature)  on  this  component  of  the 
desirability  sum  is  not  a  cause  bf  great  concern,  since  students  are ^en- 
couraged to  go  back  to  STRATEGY  with  revised  values  weights  at  any^time 
and  compare  the  effects  of  such  changes  on  desirability  sumsT  \Thus,  in  ■ 
cases  ^of-  true  indeterminacy,  the  student  cai^  test  both  profiles  \o  see 
how  miich  impact  the  changes  have  on  the  desirability  sums. 

,The  possibility  of  errdr  in  the  other  componen^,^  the  ratings  of  oc- 

cupations  on  their  instrumentality  for  prouidihg  s^^f actions,  is  more 

'  .  •        •  '  . 

-troublesomer    Despite  careful  operatiohal  definitions  of  ea'ch  scale  point 


■  A. 


for  the^^^tings painstaking  scrutiny  of  numerous  sources  of  data,  de- 
velopment of  uniform  procedures  explicitly  described  in  a  manual,  thorough 
training  of  ra^rs ,  review  of  experts  in  e^ch  occupation,  and  other  such 
^    safeguards,   these  ratings  do  depend  on  human  interpretation  ahd  judgment. 
Hu6an  judgment  is  inevitably  falli^^arST^In  this  sense,  error  might  be 
conceptualized  "as  a  function  .of  the  reproducibilit;y  of  the  ratings.  That 
is,  one  would  expect  high  agreement  between  independent  ratings  by  judges 
.who  were  equally  well  trained  in  the  procedures  and  used  equally  compre- 
hensive  sources  of  data. 

To.  establish -a  "worst  case"  index  of  reproduqibility ,  we  selected  a 
sample  of  the  "mosrt  difficult  dimensions  and  assigned  staff  members  to  - 
rate  a  nWber  of  occupations  on  them  independently.    These  independent 
ratings  were  compared  and  found  to  be  in  high  agreement.'   The  rai^e 
instances  of  disagreement  never  ^exceeded  a  one-point  difference.  These 
differences  were  resolved  by  consensus;   the  process  of  resolution  often 
contributed  to  sharpening  of  definitions  and  procedures.    Thus,   the  oc- 
casional one-point  difference  is  a  "worst  case"  not  only 'because  of  the 
deliberate  selection  of  difficult  dimensions,  but  because  in  practice 
the  final  rating  comes. after  consultation  and  agreement  between  at  Least 
two  staff  members. 

^  Eijjally,  then,  the  10-point  standard  for  a  "significant  difference*' 
•  between  desirability  sums  vas  established  by  generating  a  number  Of  hypo- 
-    thetical  indeterminacies  in  values  weights  and  running  them  through  a 
•sample  of  occupationaX  ratings  first  with  one  •profile  of  values  weights 
and  then  with  an  alternative  profile.     Over  95% 'of  the  differences  between 
successive  sums -obtained 'in  this  way  were^  less  than  10  points. 
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Estimation  of  Probabilities'  of  Entering  Occupations  .  ' 

Students  must  estimate  the  probability  that  they* will  succeed  in 
entering  each  of  the  three  occupations  they  selected  for,  STRATEGY . 
The  probability  is  entered  as  a  one-  or  two-digit  number  representing 
"chances  in  100/*    As  arf  aid  in  making  the'  estlinate',  stuiients  see  the 
overview  display  for  each  occupation  (fi-gure  20 Chapter  VIII) .  The 
estimates  will  obviously  'be  very  imf)rfeclse,  and  some  students  *may  feel\^ 
uncomfortable  about  engaging  in  a  guessing  game*  involving  an  important 
decision.    They  may  seek  your  help  or  reassAirance  or  both* 

^Purpose  of  the  estimates.     If  the  estimates  are  admittedly  so  in- 
exact, why  make  them  at  all?    The  answer  is  that,  without  some  assess- 
.  ment  of  the  probability  of  success,  students  are  tempted- to  maKe  occu- 
pational choice  on  the  basis  of  desirability  alone.     If  bn^  could  enter 
any  occupation  one  chose,  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  other  considera- 

/      •  - 

tion.     But  .pure  desirability  must  be  tempered  hn  harsh  reality  if  one  is 

o 

to  choose  wisely,  and  the  estimates  are  the  best  available  assessment  of 
that  reality.    Poor  as  they  are ,^^hey fare  betrter  than  notW.ng,  and  pro- 
bably  much  better  than  blind  dependence  on  hoge  or  luck.     At^the  Very 
least,  they  compel  th^e  student  to  recognize  that  entry  into^an  occupation 
is  n,ot  automatic.  •  • 

Imprecision  of  the  estimates. .  There  is  no  way  that  ^ou  can  ^ell 
how  close  the  students'  estimates  may  be  to  the  true  probability  of  their 
"   successfully  eittering  an  occupation.     However,  it  As  not  so  imporifant 

that  the  estimate  be  exact  with  resoect  to  any  single 'occupation .'    What  ' 
is  .important  is  that  the  estimates  be  realistic  in  relation  to  one 
another.    That*  is,  t;he  chances  of  successfully  completing  all  the  stejis 
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to  become 'a  physician  are  much  slimmer  tjian  the  chances  t-o  become  a  . 
police  officer.,  and  you  would  expect  students'  estimates  to  reflect  th^ 
difference.     Similarly,-  you  would  expect  .students  with  low  academic/ 
ability* to  estimate  fewef  chances  in  100  of  entering  an  ocjcupation 
that  required  extensive  formal^ education  than  one  that  required  only 
a  little  education.         -        .       ,  • 

For  ex.ample,  suppose  we  were  granted  exact  kna^ledge  of  a,  student's 

probabilities  with  regard  to  physit:ian,  police  o£ficer\  and  wastewater 

* '  i»  ' 

treatment  operator.    And  suppose  also  that  we  know  the  student's  esti- 
mates as  shown  in  the  ^following  table: 


True         (         V' Student's  estimate 
Occupation   Probability  ■  (chances  in  100) 

Physician.  .  .000001  '  20 

Police  officer  '  .35  '  ^       •    ^  60 

Wastewater  treatment  op.     •  .70  -90 


Not^  that,  the  student  has  considerably  overestimated  all  the  pro- 
babilities, and  grossly  overestimated  the  probability  for  physic^ian. 
Nevertheless,  the  estimates  provide  useful  input  for  a  decision.  They 
say 3  "THe  risk  of  going  for  physician  is  much  grtater  than  the  risk  for 
the  other  occupations.     Wastewater  treatment  operator  carries  the  least 
risk."    This  is  the  kind  of  information  the  student  should  be  thinking 
about  in  reaching  a  decision.    The  inaccurate*  estimates  would  be  mis- 
chievous only  if  the  student  had  got  the  estimates  all  wrong  in  rela- 
tion  to  one  another  or  had  so  exaggerated  his  c*hances  that  he  .embarked 
on  a  course  Vith  no  sense  at  all.  of  the  risks.     If,  for  Instance,  the 
student  had  estimated  that  his  chances  of  becoming  a  physician  were 
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better\than  his  chances  of  be-coming      police  officer,  or  if  he  ^nrolled 
in  preme4icine  because  20  chances  in  100  looked  good  despite  his  C  in  ^ 
biology  and  D  in  chemistTy,  then,  his  estimates  would  'have  been  harmful 
rather  than  .'the  reverse.         ^  $  .  . 

^  Helping  students  make , estimates >     If  you  cannot  make  statistically 
valid  estimates,  how  can  you  assist  stiSdents  in  making  eltim^tes  that 
are  at  least  useful?    The  foll^tn^  guidelifies  may  help. 

1.  For  students  with  low  academic  ability,  chances  are  poorer 

# 

for  successful  entry  into  occupations  that  require  much  academic  prepara^ 
tion  than  for  occupations  that  require  little  or  none. .This  statement 
is  just  another  wav^  of  making  the  .obvious  pronouncement  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  into  an  occupation  that  di^aws  on  one's  abilities  thaa'^n  occupa- 
tion that  goes  cpunter  -to  them. 

2.  *  Ifi  an  occupation  requires  a.  special  t'alent,  the  chances  .go  do^^ 
•in  proportion  to  the  student's  lack  of  that  talent..    Examples  .are  such 

occupations  as  artist,  musician,  actor /actress ,  and  many  others.  (With 
many  such  occupations  you  are  not  actually  estimating  the  chances  of  en- 
try into  the  occupation,  but  chances  of  making  a  living  from  it.  Anyone 
can  "enter"  the* acting  pr9fe3sion  simply  by  declaring  that  he  is  ^n  actor, 
regardless  of  'the  number  of  parts^^he  gets  in  actual  productions.)  One 
of  the  main  problems  in  making  estimates  for  sCich  occupati^pns  is  d^ter- 
mining  whether  or  not  students  have  talent.     You  can  adviise.  them  to 
solicit  the  opinion  of  teather.s  or  members'  of ;  the  profession  vjjro  know 

Y 

their  work.    A  second  difficulty  with  sucl^ccupations  is  ^hat  luck  seems** 
to  play  an  inordinate  part  in  success,  and  that  is  an  element  impossible 
to  gauge.     Perhaps  the  l^est  you'can  do  for  student.s  headed  for  the  special 
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talents  occupations  is  to^  keep  them  from  being  'wholly  unrealistic  about 
their  prospects,  j 

3.    The  more  steps  an  occupation  requires  for  entry,  the  smaller 
the  chances  that  the  students  wi4.1  complete  all  of  ^them.     If,  for  ex-    ^  \^ 
ample,  students  wish  to  become  librarians'^,  thev  must  complete  all  of 
the  following  steps:*  be  accepted  into  a  community  college  program,  com- 
plete  a  transfer  curriculum,  be  accepted  at  a  four-year  college,  get  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  Accepted  into  a  graduate  school  pf  library  science^ 
successfully  complete  the  librariansh^i|;^)jo^am,  and  find  a  job*  as  a 
librariati.    Each  of  these  steps  ha^  its  owrT^robabilities,    For  instance, 
the  sti^deW  might  get  a  bachelor's  degree  but  not  be  accepted  into  the 
graduate  program,  or  might  compl'ite  all  of  the  preliminary  steps  but  still 
fail  tt?  get^  position  as  librarian.     To  the/extent  that  the  steps'  are  in- 
dependent  events,  'the  probability  of  -  completing  all  of  theiit  is  the  proba-  • 
bility  of  completing' the  first  times  the  probability  o^  completing  the 
second  times  the  probability  of  completing  the  third,'  and  so, on',  with  the 
results  that  the  probabilirty  of  completing  all  of  them  is  jninuscule. 
Actually,  the  s^eps  are  ngt  entirely  independent,  and  soothe  cumulative  s 
probability  is  not  impossibly  low.    Nevertheless, ^ the  probability  of  be-, 
coming  a  librar^n.is  clearly  less  than  the  probability  of  becoming 
teacher  aide  with  only  t\^o  steps  to  entry  (some  course  work  or  training 
and  finding  a  job).  ' 

In  helping  studejits  make  estimates,  you  have  to  keep  all  these  factors 
^in  mind  at  the  same  time — the  abilities  of  the'student,  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  occupation,  and  the  number  of  steps  to  entry*    Although  you 
will  never  feel  confident  that  the  estimates  are  exactly  on  target,  you  can 
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take  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  they  will  often  teveai  useful 
differences  in  the  risks  i;nvolved  in  choosing  among  occupations. 

*    . '         y  • 

Use  of  the  Prediction  system^     If  your  version  of  SIGI  has  a  , 
*  Prediction  system  and  if  tbe  curriculum  preparatory  for  a.  selected  - 
occupation  is  one  that  can  be  predicted  at  your  college,  you  can  use  the 
Prediction  system  to  help  make,  estimates  in  STRATEGY,    The  procedure  re- 
^  quires  that  you  go   to  the  Planning  system  to  lear^  the  name  of  the  cur- 

ripulum  to  ask  about,  and  then  to  the  Prediction  system  to  get  a  predic-' 
tion  for  that  curriculum.     (if  you  know  positively  which  curriculum  pre- 
pares  the  student  for  the  occupation,  the  detour  to  PLANNING  is,  of  ' 
course,  uni^ecessary .  )  ^ 

"     The  prediction, will  show  only,  the  .probability  of  completing  tjjie  . 
f^irst  *step  toward  entry — the  probability  of  completing  a  key  course  iij 
the  required  local  curriculum.    You  still  must  esjtimate  the  probability 
of  completing  all  t!^e  other  steps.         .       '  .  <> 

V 

o    °     The  prediction  is  especially  useful .if  preparation  requires  con- 

siderable  academic- work — that  is,  a  favorable  prediction  suggests  a 
'  favorabi^v outcome  to  all  the  Academic  steps  that  must  be  faken  because 
those  stfeps  are  more  or -less  like  the  one  predicted.    The  prediction  is 
J-ess  useful  if  later  steps  are  different  from*"  the  one  predicted'. 

As  explained  in  Chapter  VII,  the  predictions  show  the  chances  of 
getting  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  a  grade  o^  C,  or  a  grade  below  You  have 

to  make  a  judgment  as  to  what  this  statement  means  in  terms  of '^"success" 
in  a  step  towards  entry  .into  the  occupation.     In  most  cases,  a  grade  of 
C  or  better  accomplishes  the  purpose,  but  for  some  occupations  (those 
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requiring  graduate  training)  a  grade  of  A  or  B  is  more  realistic, 

•  _  *  • 

U^realistiG  estimates.     Some  student^,  'in  a  glow  of  optimism, 

rate  their  chances  much  higher  than  they  cauld  possibly  be.     For  example, 
one' 'would-bes  actress  estimated  Iter  chances  asj99  iji  100.     She  probably 
would  have  rated  them  100  in  IQO  if  the  computer  had  accepted  the ^larger 
figure.-^ 

Wheji,J<tre  estimate  is  manifestly  unre^istic,  you  should  try  to  - 
.  ^brirv^  the  students  down  to  earta.    Yqu.  can  trv  to^lead  them  to  making  a 
separate  estimate  for  eaclt  step  toward  entry;' then  you  c^n  poin't  out  that 
the  probability  of  completinjr  all  the  steps  must  be  less  than  the  proba- 
"bility  of  b^m^^l^tinj^  any  one  of  th^.     In  no  event  canN^ha-probability 
of  completing'  alSbe  greater  than  t^e  smallest  of  ^he  separate  probabi- 
lities.    For  example,  if  a  s^tudent  estimates  80  chances 'in '100  of  enter- 
ing an  occupation,  but  admits  that  J:he  chances  of  passing  the  preparatory 
•  curriculum  are  only  75  in  100,  you  can  pointS^t  that  the  estimate  ^or  p 
.     entry  is  impossible.'   -As  long  as  en;try.into  the  occupation  depend§>ei^ 
finishing  the  college  prograjj^tand  it, may  not  depend  on  it  it^/all  cases)  j 
the  student.'s  chances^of  successful  entry  cfannot  exceel^7$.  Actually, 
two  steps  are  iiwolvBd,  completing  the  college  work  and  getting  a  job.„ 
Since  neithef  is  a  dead  certainty,  the  chances  of  completing  £bth  would 
h%  less  than  the  chances' of  completing"  either  step—they  would- have  to  be 
less  than.  .75,y  '      '     ^  -  ^ 

A  student's  unrealistic  estimate  may  be  due  to  some  emotional  need 
rdtft^r  than  to  lack  of  information  or  to  naivete  , in,  thinking  about  pro- 
babilities.   This  is  one  of  those  counseling  problems  that  a;:e  completely 
beyond  the  scope  of  SIGI  or  this  handbook. 
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Demoralizing  est^imates>     If  students  who  do  not  do  well  in  school 
are  contemplating  "high  levefl''  occupations,  you  may  .ha the  problem, 
of  makirtg  estimates  that  are  realistic  and  yet  not  utterly  demoralizing, 

SIGI  solves  the  problem  by  setting 'a  Iqwer  limit  on  estimates:  it  does 
not  allow  students  to  estimate  that  their  chances  are  less  than- one  in 
one  hundred^  even  though  the  "reality"  may  be  that  they  have  only  a.  tiny 
fraction  of  one  chance.     Since  even  the  most  careful  estimate  is  likely' 
to  contain  a  large  error,  and  since  the  main  purpose  of  the  ^stiipates  is 


to  make  students  think  about  the  risks  of  aiming  at  various  occupations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  club  the^ students  over  the" head  with.their  in'ade- 
quacy  for  any  particular 'occupations^'    W,^  hope  thatrthe  "reality"  of  both 
predictions  and  estimates  can  som'§timeS  be  ""soE termed  a  little  without 
causing  harm.  •  r      ^        ~  '  \  ' 


\ 


Application  of  the  Decision-Making  Strategy  ^ 


Some  students  may  not  understsjnd  the  doncept  of  ^  a^^ij^r^tegy ptarti-t" 


cularly  one  for  iittegrating  two  abstract  things r€warcls  and  risks-  Yet, 

U6e  of  a  strategy  is  a  crucial  step  in  decision-making,  |-pr  without  It  ^.^ 

'     ,   *  t  ,  •    '  '     r  A 

the  final  act  'degenerates  into  a  thoughtless  leap  ^toward  tihe  o'pt^iorp  that  ^'^^ 

'feels  gooff'  or  is  mosJ<  easily  accessible',  *  *  *    .  yS^w- 

If  your  students  seem  .coirf used,  ab^out  the  pature  of  t^  SIGlf  strategy , 
try  to  explain  it  to  them,  '^The  reVard^for  success  is  worth  the  rislk  of  ; 
failure.  ^  *     ;0  ' 


Rewards* ^  The  "reward"  far  success  in'  entering  an  occupation  will 
vary  from  student  to ^student,  depending  on  individual  values."  .If  students 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  reward  in  connection  with  an  occupation 
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tell  them  that  the  r^aird  is  •  the  answer  to  the  question,  "\^at  do  you 
.like  about  this  occupation?      Is  it  the  salary  (yigh  Income)?    The  feel- 
ing  that  you  are  J.ooked  up  ta  because  you  are  in  it  (Prestige)?  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  sex  discrimination  Cnot  one  of  the  ten  weighted 
values,  but  a  value  for  some  people)?*'  ^ 

r 


1 


Notice  that  the. satisfactions  that  are  named  in  answer  to  "Wh£ 
.yoii  like  about  this  occupation?"    are  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
COMPARE,     Any  piece  of  information  in  COMPARE  may  cause  the  response, 
"Oh,  I  like  that  aspect  of  this  occupation/'         other  words,. it  becomes 
part  of  the  total  reward  associated  with  an  occupation. 

Many  different  satisfactions  of  Various  degrees  of  importance  con- 
tribute to  the  reward  aspect^ of  an  occupation,    Seeping 'track  of  all  of  ^ 
them  would  be  impossible*  without  some  system-.of  bookkeeping.    The  de- 
sirability sums  serve  t;hat  purpose.    They  summarize  in  one  figure  much 
information  about  the  student's  likes  and  the  occupation's  capacity  to^ 
cater  to  them.    The  desirability  sums  are  limited,  however,  to  the  ten 
values  weighted  by  the  student,'    Other*  items  of  information  may  also 
prove  attractive,*  Students  may  I'llce  the  physical  surroundings,  the  . 
fringe  benefits,  the  employment  outlook,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
and  many  other  qualities  that  are  not  accounted  for  pa  the  desirability 
sum.     When  these  aspects  "of  an  occupation  are  important  to  the  decision-  " 
maker,  they  should  be  considered  in  the  decision.     In  short,  the  desir- 
ability sum  does  not  necessarily  represent  ft^ie  total  reward  offered  by 
an  occupation,  ^^/^  v 

The  important  thing  for  students  to  see.  is  that  rewards  can  be    '  * 

■/  , 

treated  in  an  orderly  way,    ,The  method  used  in' computing  desirability 
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sums  can  be  extended  to  Inclxide  any  item  of  occupational  Information 

that  the  student  wants  to, consider.    By  weighting  its  importance  in 

the ^sa^  manner  as  we;lghting  a  value,  students  can  assure  themselves 

that  a  trivial  item  daes  ncrt  add  disproportionately  to  the  total  re- 

ward.     In  most  instances,  the  SIGI  de^rability  sums  provide  all  th6  > 

Information  t;he  students  will  need*  for  determining  rewards.^ 

) 

♦ 

R^ks.     Risks  are  harder  to  assess  than  rewards.     First,  it  is 

often  hard  to  get  information  about  -risks.    Although  you  may  be  in  a 

f 

good  position  to  estimate  the  probabilit^y  that  a  student  will  be  ac-  * 
cepted  at  a  State  college,  how  cafi  you-  estimate , the  probability  that 
he  will  get  a  position  in  his- desired  occupation  upon  graduation  four 
years  hence?    To  what  extent  are  these -two  probabilities  independ- 
ent? '         ^  ,  ✓ 

.   Second,  it  is  not  clestr  what  a  student  Has  lost  if  he  has.  invested 
time,  effort,  and  money  in  preparing  for  an  occuaption  andv then  has 
failed  to  enter  it.     Surely  there  has  been  some  loss,  for  the  desired  \ 
outcome  did  not  occur,  ^^ut  some  of  the  acquired  skills  may  be  useful 
in  other  occupations,  and  the  educati^al  experience  probably  had  Some 
social  and  personal  value.    Therefore,  the  amount  or  the  investment  that 
was  "lost"  is  debatable;  at  any  rate,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  quantify. 

..  I  ■  ■  ■ 

One  way  to  get  around  this  difficulty' is  to  say  that  by  risk  we 

,mean  merely  the  prob^ility  that  you  wilJ^  not  succeed  in  entering  a 
*  *     '     •  ^^^^  p 

^      -  <^  • 

chosen  occupation.  •  We  w411  exclude  from  risk  the  idea  of  loss — that  is, 

we  will  exclude  th^  consequences  of  failing  to  enter. 


Defining  risk  as  "probability  of  failing  to  enter  an  occupation" 
makes  the  risks  side  of  the  reward/risks  equation  easier  to  quantify: 
you  estimate  the  risk  for'  each  step,  using  the  guideline^  suggested 
earlier, under^the  heading  "Helping  students  make  estimates."  Generally, 
the  more  ateps  that  are  required  for" entry,  the  greater  the  risks*  (Also, 
the  more  steps,  the  greater  the -"loss"  will  be  if  the  student  fails  to 
enter.    For  example,  a*' person  with  a  Ph.D.  who  can  find  employment^  only 
as^a  cab  driver  has  in  one  sense  "suffered  a  great,er  "loss"  than  a  surveyor 
forced  ifko  the  same  livelihood.    Therefore,  our  narrow  definition  of  risk 
does  have  a  sort  of  "loss"  factor  after  all.)     ►  |  ^  .  ^ 


.  ^  Rules  for  a  strategy  of  rev/ards  and  risks.     The  strategy  proposed 
by  SIGI  incorporates  three  rules.    The  first  two  arfe  easily  disposed  of," 
buf  the  third  is  tiiicky.  t 

Rule  1.     If  the  reward  offered  by  an  occupation  is  too  small  or  if 

the*risk  of  entering  it  is  too  large,  reject  the  occupation.    An  occupa- 

tioii^may— f ail  to  provide  some  minimum  levels  of  ^  value  of  overriding  im- 

portanT:e:- v^^^  salary  may  "be  too         to  furnish  a  living,  or  the  educa- 

tional  requirements  may  be  beyond  ^the  student  s  physical  resources'.     9t  . 

an  occupatioT^  may  An  counter  to  some  important  value,  as  when,  for  in- 

.stance,  it  requires  work  that  causes  pollution  Qr  is  injurious  to  t-he 

) 

*  health.    Or  it  may  simply  have  an  unacceptably  Iw  desirability  sum,  as 

do  many  "low  level"  occupations  for  a  person  who  haa  heavily  weighted 
High  Income,  Prestige,  Leadership,  Independence-,  and  Variety. 

It  is  also  easy  to  think  of  examples  of  occupations  attended  by  im- 
/  possible  risks.  •  Persons  af flic te'd= 'with  arthritis  cannot  reasonably 

^'  aspire  to  bacbme  ballet .  dancers .  .Other  situations  jnay  involve  fisks  4 
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that  are  not  downright  in^ossible  but  are  yet' sp  high,  as  to'be  JnaccQpt- 
able  to  some  students.    Many  bright  students  shy^away  from  dentistry  or 
medicine 'because  they  believe  their  chances  of  ieiifg  accepted  fjor  profes- 


sional training  a're  so  poor. 


Note  that  Rule  1  'does  not  require  the  simultaneous  assessment  of 
rewards  and  risks.    Either  alone  can  kill  an  occupation,  Notjlce-also 
4  that  Rule  1  concerns  only  i^ejection,  not  acceptance. 


Rule  2.    If  an  occupation  offers  the  greatest  rewa.rd  and  also  the 
'  smallest  risk,  choose  it.     This  rule  ISP  self-evident.     Remember,  how- 
ever,  that  in  STRATEGY  occupations  are  considered  three  at  ^  time^. 

The  "winner"  in  one  s^t  und^,Rulei2  might  not  be  the  best  bccupation 

\ 

in  all  sets ,  ^  > 

f 

The  SIGI  strategy  offers  no  rules  f'br  .other  combinations  of  reward  ^'^^ 
and  risk.     The  "best"  occupation  for' any  student  might  be  the  one  with 
"  the  greatest  reward,  the  one  with  th€  least  risk,*  or  one  with  heither. 


Consider  the  following  possibilities 


Desirability  Sum 


Student's  estimated 
probability  of 
successful  entry 


Occupation  A 
Occupation  B 
Occupation  C 


140 
110 
80 


,35  - 
,52  " 
,65 


Let  us  assume  that  no  occupation  is^  s^  risky  or  low  in  desirability 
that  'it  would  be  rejected  under  Rule  1,  ^No  occupation  falls  under  Rule 
2.'  Which  occupation  is-^best"?    One  student  jaight  say  A  on  the  grounds 
that  the  desirability  compensates  for  the  .increased  risk.  Another 
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might  say  C,  arguing  that  the  increased  safety  compensates  for^the  re- 
duced desirability. 

«  * 
Actually,  if.  all  the  inf oXTliatioa  in  the  chart  is  accurate,  it  can- 

be  demonstrated*' that  occupation  B  has  the  besfe-  combination  of  reward 

and  risk.    If  you  multiply  the  desirability  by  the  probability,  the  re- 

.suiting  product  is  a  measure  T)f  the  overall  sufficiency  of  the  occupa- 
-  *  "  .         ■  • 

tions.    The  products  are  as  follows:  ' 


Occupation  A  49'.0 
Occupation  B  57.2 
Occupation  C  52.0 


Unfortunately,  we  dare  not  make  the  multiplication  on  SIGI  (nor 
do  you  dare  make  it  in  your  office)  because  the  error  of  the  Estimates 
is ^  likely  to  be-large.     What  is  worse,  we  do  not  know  how  large  it  may 
be  in  any  given  case,  .or  even  whether  errors  run  in  the  same  or  different 
directions.    Notice  that  increasing  the  probability  estiiQate  for  either 
occupation  A  or  X  by  as  little  as  ten  percentage  points  wouIjJ  cause  that 
occupation  to  have  the  largest  product.     If  the  es]^mates/xor  A  and^  C 
are  understated  by  ten' points,  or  the  estimate  for  B  is  overstated  by  ^/ 
a  similar  amount,  the  multiplication  migbt  lead  us  astray  instead  of 


^helping  us. 


.  ^'    /  If,  then,-  there  is  no  iclerarcut  s'trategy  for  these  situations,  how 
can  you*. help  students  reach  a  decision?    TlTe^best  you  can  do.  is  to  help 
thpm  confront  .the  problem  in^'some  systematic  way.    You  can  smuggest  that-^ 
they  ask  these  questions:  .  •  ' 

1.    Is  the  spread  quite  narrow  between  the  highest  ^and  lowest 
estlinatef   The  error  of  estimate  is^  likely^  to  be  so  large  that  ^mall 
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differences,  should  be  ignored.    The  studerjt  might. ks,  well  choose  the 
occupation  'With  the  highest  desirability  sum.  -  ^ 

2,     Does  the  student  have  an  overriding  interest  In. one  of  the 
occupant  ions?-    If^so,  ask  the  student  whether  this  feeling  lias  a  rational 
basis.     If  the  desirability  of  the  preferred  occupation  is  grounded  in  , 
the  student '^-values,  .and  the  student  knows  it  (he*  has  researched  the 
occupation),  the  student  should  seriously  think  about  accepting  in- 
creased  risks  in  order  to  obtain  the  desii:ad/rew^d.    You  must,  of  course 
make  clear  to  the  student  that  going  after  the  occupation ^involves  Jn-  , 
creased  risk  of ^failure.    Except  in  the  case  of  Rule  T,  no^  decision 
should  b^  made  on  the  basis  of  rewards  without  thought  of  risks,  or  the 
reverse . 


•  /    3t.    Are  fhe  b«tipat:ions  fairly, close  with  regard  to  desirability 
and  if.  th&r^  a  wi^e  range  in  the  ris^    If  'so,,  the  student  ^should  con- ^ 
sider  the  occupation  with  the  least  ris^,^ particularly  if  the  student's 
•value  profile*  is  rathfer  ."flat."    Emphasizing  risks ^  is  especially  ,im-^  ;^ 
'poriant  for  students  witK  low  or  medibe:r§  academic  ability  who  are 
choosing  among  occupations  with  varying  educatidnal  requirements.^.  A  -  _ 
choice  based  primarily  on  risks  will  necessitate  some,  sdcrff  ice  in  de- 
sirability;  students  should  gp  t/cOMEARE  ^o  check'^the  most  important 
(to  them)  features  of  all  the  candidate  occupations  before  they  commit 

r 

'*^hemselves  to  any  one. 

4.    Is.  the  student  consicjering  all  the  options  open  to  him,  or  is 
he  making  a  choice  only  among  a  single  set  of  three?    Since  STRATEGY 
^onsl4ers  only  three  occupations  at  a  time,,  therf  16  a  tendency  'to  re- 
gard  each  set  as  a  unit  rather  than  to  combine  at!  sets  for  a  single' 
decision.    Make  sure  that  students  have  gone  through  STRATEGY  with  all 
•occupations  pf -interest  to  them  before^  they  make  ^  decision,         '  , 
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V;'  5.    Do  students  need  more  Snfonmatlon  before  reaching,  ar  ^ision? 
Students  may  think  of  STRATEGY  as  the  last  step  in  the  decision-making 
proce'ss-  This  is  rarely  true,  ^i'RATECY  is  the  last  step^only  if  stu- 
dents  have  collected  all  necessary  information  about  potential  choices 
before  subiecting  them  to  STRATEGIC,     What  happens  in  practice,  however, 
is  that  students  often  select  for  STRATEGY  occupa^tions  they  have  not.^- 
checked  out  in  COMPARE,  PREDICTION,  or  PLANNING,    These  occupafciona  - 

(often  turn  out  to'have  the  best  d:esirabil-ity  .sums,  bt-  the  b,est  chances 
for  entry.     Encourage  the  students  to  return  to  COMPARE  for  information 
about  thfese  hitherto  neglected  occupations  (especially  the  values  di- 
mensions)-,  and  to  PREDICTION  and  PLANNING  to  see  if  the  occupation^  are 
feasible  in  terms  of  tlieir  educational  requiretnents, 

STRATEGY  in  Relation  to  the  Other  Systems 

When  novices  have  gone  through  STRATEGY  once,,  they  become  initiates. 
Perhaps  some  computerized  ceremony  with  fanfares  and  str,eamers  should  be 
'programmed  to  acknowledge  this  important  event.     Instead,  all  that  hap- 
pens  is  the  presentat^n  of  a' dteplay  telling  the  students  that  they  are 
now  free  to  roam  through  *SIGI  at  will. 

SIGI  impresses  on, novices  that  decision-making  is  an  orderly,  sequen- 
tial process,   'This  approach  carries  the  risk  that  students][fnay  think  that' 
^  a  step,  once  negoti^ated,  has  beeQ  disposed  of  forever.    They  may  be  too 
naive,  to  recognize  th^t  ea^h  step  eenerates  feedback  referring  them  to 
earlier  steps.     Consequently,  the4teps  are  not  only  sequential,  but  also- 
'    .  circular,     STRATEGY,,  then,  is  not  the  last  step  in  a  sequence;  it  reixre--^ 
^ents  merely  one  of  a  number  of  things  that  a  person  does  several  times 
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before  finally  arriving  at  a  decision. 


If  we  may  idealize  the  SIGI  decision-making  paradigm  (and  few  stu- 
,  ^  r 

•dents  will  follow  this  ideal  model),  we  may  say^  t?fiat  in  VALUES  novices  ^ 

have  come  to  grips  with  their  wants,  and  in  LOCATE  they  |iave  identified  oc 

cupations  most  likely  to  satisfy  them.     If  this  were  the  case,  students  ne 

never  return  to  these  systems,    , (Actually,  many"^  students  will  want  to 


readjust  their  valAies  -and  may  feel  the  need  to  return  to  LOCATE  for  a 
full  examination  of  that  system.)    Therefore,  th^  systems that  are  at  - 
the  disposal^of  initiates  se::ure  in  their  values  and  satisf ied^with 
the  pptions  presented  by  \OCATE  are  CO^^.^E,  PREDICTION,  PLANNING ,^nd 
STRATEGY.  .How'^re  these  systems  related  to  one  another?    What  role 
does  each  play  in  the  final  selection  of  an  oGCupation? 


Figure  30  shows  that  each  system  supplies, on^  category  of  informa- 
tion that  contributes  to  intelligent  decision-making,  'This  category 
is  showrf  under'  the  ^heading  "Question  answered.'"   But  while  4  system  sup- 
plies  one  category  of  informatipn,  it  also  implies  that  additional  in- 
formation  in  other  categories  must  be  assessed  before  a  judgment  ca^  be 
made.    This  additional  infdfmation  is,  slvgwn/in  "the  f  o-ur.  categt)ries  under 

jthe**heading^ "Questions  raised.  . 
/• 

*  Sinc^  the  dectlsipn-maJcing  procedure  is  circuld^_>6r  initiates,  thej 

can  starvt  Anywhere,     SupposeHthey^^^ect  an  occupatipn  in  PLANNING,  de- 

' ,  ^        '  * '   ■  7  -  - 

termining  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  v/ith  respect  to'  the^steps*  they - 
must  undertake  to  enter  it.  -But  an  aff irmat!vfe--an3wer  to  the  question 
*"Is  it  feasible?"  leads*  to  other  Questions:    Is  tlp^qcup^fion  one  that 
will  supply  valued  satisfactions ,  .sufficient  Inj^om'^.^  ,^and:v.^he^^esi 
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'    •/    .  '        ■      '  .  ' 

benefits  (COMPARE)?    Does  preparation  for  it  fall  within  the^  range  of 
the  student's  abilities  (PREDICTION)?    Does  the  occupation  offer  suf- 
ficient  reward  at  acceptable ^ risks,  when  compared  with  other  occupations 
(STBATEGY)?    Not  until  adeq^te  information  has  been  obtained  from  all 
four  systems  about  each  candidate  occupation  can  one  make  a  rational, 
informed  decision.    *  '"•-s  » 


You  should  always  caution  students  against  interpreting ^STRATEGY  , 


as  the  last  word.    Like  other^ systems, '  it  simpi^^supplies  a  type  pf  in- 
formation that  must  be  rourided'out  by  other  information.     It  does,  how- 
ever,  go  beyond  other  systems  in  suggesting /a  method  for  evaluating 
optipns.    The  final  -choice  is  the  ^Jtudent  s.*  ^ 


J  _  USE  .OF  THE  PRINTOUTS        COUNSELING  STUDENTS 

Valued  Profile  (Figure  8,^  Chapter  >LV)    •   *  '  '  r 

This  printout  will  appear  only  if ^students  accepted  the  inVfctation 

to  readjust  their  values  weights.     In  the  pilot  study  of  SIGI,  about 

two-t^ir'ds  (20)  of  the  students  accepted  the  invitation,  although  only 

four  abtually  made  any  changes  in  their*  weights.    The  changes  were 

6mall,  consisting  of  adding  or  subtracting  no  more  than  one  point  on 

any  value. .  ,         ;  /  •  * 

'*  .        »  * 

If  students  show  you  their  adjusted  profile,  find  6ut  whether  they 

made  ^y  large  changes  (2  points  or  more  on  any  value)  .    Small  changes 

may  be  i^ored.     Students  may  want  to  discuss' large  changes ,  since  they 


cast  doubt  on  the  stability  of  the  students*  values.     If  the  students* 
say  tjiey  have  become-  more  awar^  of  their- values  since  thfeir  fitst  ses-"* 


^  ,         ,  *  .  IX-31  ^\ 

'  "  sion,,  the  changes  are  prob'ably  ,a  good  thing.  ^However,  if  the  students 

seem  to  be  assigning  weights  at  random,  you^ should  explain  once  more  the 

role  of  values  in  decision-making.     See'chapter  IV~VALUES.    The  subject 
'''''  '  '  ,         *  -  -  ^  •  ^ 

of  stability  of  values  is  an  important  one,  and  students  should  be  en-_ 

•    *^  - 

couraged  to  reflect  on  it.    Large  changes  rarely  occur  over  a  shoVt  interval. 
•^^  'But  changes  do  happen  as  a  function  of  age  and  circumstance.    For  example, 

,  addition  of  dependents  to  o^^-s  family,  or  a  surge  of  unemployment,  might 

> 

make  one  plaice  more  weight  on  Security.     It  i^s  useful  to  remind  students 
of  thftiH!^ssi1?ilities  of  change,  and  sugge*.t~^that  they  try  modifying  the 
-   weights  to/the  extent  that  they  antiplpate^how  their  values  may  change./    ^  ^ 
They  will  want  .to  see^hat  Impact  the  changes  in  weights  have^on^desirability  ^ 
•    '  sums.  '  .  ^  ,  • 

>  ^  '   .  .       ^      .  /■ 

Chart  of  Desirability  Sums  (Figure  2Z)^  .    -  *.      ,  ,  ^[  ^ 

If  studefifcs  ask  about  the  chart  reproduced' in  figure  27,  make  siire, 
first,   that  they  understand  the  rationale  for  computing ' desirability  Sums  .  - 
as  explained  above  under  the  heading  "Computation  of  besirabili,ty  Siims**^ 
(pages  lX8-IXll.)Students  should  recognize  the  difference  between  a  rating  -j^^ 
(an  expression  of  what  the  occupation  offers^  and  a  weight  -(the  expression 
of  v^at  the  student  would  like  to  get)  »    They  should  also  realize  that- the 
.    products  of  these  two,  when  *summed,  yields  a  third  mea&ure,  the  desirability 
sum,  representing  the  over-all' utility  of  each  occupation  in  respect  to  the 
Student's  ten  values  weights.  •  •  - 

.         You  should  also  focus  students'  attention  on  the  values  that  contri- 
buted  most  to  the  difference  in*  sum&y between  -occupations.    Notiop  that  a 
high  weight  conjoine<^  to  a  hi»gh  ratMg  represents  an  ideal  situation,  the 
prospect  that  what  is  desired  can  be  obtained.    -This  delightful  outcome  is 
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reflected  in  a  high  product\    On. the  other  Ijand,  a>igh  weight  conjoined 

to  a  low  rating^is  undesirable,    since  something  desired  is  not  generally  . 

attainable  in  that  occupatibn\  •  \\  ^     '    .       "  ^ 

Makfe  ^ure  'that  student 9*"  compare  the  occ\lpit4j6f^^  with^regard  to^  each 
value,  not  just  the  tot^l  desirability  sums.^'-  f\>r  Vifsa^l^,  in  figure  27, 
the  sum  for  Civil  Engineer  is  19  ;points  high^:^;;  t:han^the  sum  for  Mechani- 
cal Engineer  and  42  point?!" kgher  than  the         for  Elettronics  Technician.  / 


Let  us  make  a  table. of  how  th6se  differences  came  about: 

'¥4  ' 


\  / 
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TABLE  il\ 

CONTRIBOTION  0f' EACH  VALUE  TO  DIFFERENCE  IN  DESIRABILITY  SUMS 


Gain  for  Civil  "Engineer 


Value' 

Wt. 

Over  MecEug 

Over  ElcTec 

Income 

.6 

0 

+12 

Prestige  , 

3 

+3 

'  +  3- 

Independence 

5' 

+5 

'  +10 

Help  Others 

2 

+4 

+  4 

Security 

6 

0  ^ 

0 

Variety 

4 

+4  ; 

+  8  • 

Leadership 

4 

+8 

+12« 

Interest-  Field 

5 

-5 

•  -  5 

Leisute 

3 

0 

0 

Early  Entry 

%2 

0 

-  2 

+19-  * 

+42 

Notice  that  with  respect  to  the  student's  two  most  important  values 
High  -In  come  and  Seciffity,  Clival  Engineer  offers  no  advantage  over  Mechan 
ical  Engineer.    Hoi^ever,  it  does  offer  more  Independence  (weighted 
and  more  Leadershlp^nd  Variety  (weighted  4).     These  advantages  ^are 
counter-balanced  to  some  extent  b</  the"  5  points^  lost  because  Mechanical 
Engineer  providfec^  a  better  fit  with  the  studenjt's  interest  fi^^eld  (Techno 
logical).    The  differences  in  Prestige  and  opportunities  to  Help  Others 
hardly  matter,  for  tho&e  values  are  no*t  particularly  important  to  this 

'  ,  'V 

student.  In  evMiuat4.ng  these  two  occupations,  the  student 'should  ask 
himself  h6w  impbrt^t  the  relatively  'small  gains  are  in  Independence, 

Variety,,  and  Leadership,  or  the  loss  iil^' Interest  Fields  .  ^ 

t 

The  story  is  different  concerning  Civil  Engineer  and  Electronics 
Tet^Jfnician.     Electronics  Technician  loses  12  points  i/n  High  Income,  the 
student '^  Ihost  Infportant  value.  .  It  also  loses  10  to  Independence    '  -  * 
(weighted  5)  and  a  tot;al  of  2,0  to  Variety  and  Leadership  (weighted  4). 
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The  student^ should  certainly  look  at  the  actual  income  figures  for 'these 
occiy)^tions  and  decide  whethet  or  not  Electronics  Technician  offer]^ 
enough  money  to  *meet  the  student's  concept  of  high  income;  if  it  does, 
the  12~point  loss  may  not  matter  to  this  student.    But  the  student  must 


also  decide  whether  or  not  Co  accept  the- diminished  oppoijtunities  for 

n  Pt^ 
much  \ 


Independence,  Variety,  and  Leadership.    Again >  the  differences  in  Pt^- 


tige.  Helping 'Others ,  and  Early  Entry  probably  do  not  master  so  much 
because  of  their  low  wei:ght.  .  -  . 

In^  general,  differences  between  heavily  weighted  values  areytifo^re 
important  than  differentes  between  values  weighted  more ^lightly . 

'Basis  o^f  Rating  for  Any  Value 


The*  information  e:^laining  the^basis*of  an  occupation's- rating  oh 
any  value  is 'word  for  <;?ord  the  same  *  as  the  ^rfewer  to  the  question  about 
that  vajue'in  COMPARE In  COMPARE,  however,  the  display  simply  adds  to 

j^^the  student's  store  of  factual  infonftation  with  no  attemptvto  evaluate 
how  desirable  ip  may  be*    The  information  is  analogous ^o,  say,  stating 
fhat  a  student  got\  a  certain  grade  in  a  course  without'  stating  whether 

.  that  grade; was  gooA  or  bad  in  coiftparison  v/ith  other  grades.  '^^ 

The  same  informat/Ton  in  STRATEGY  is  a  verbalization  of  the  occupa- 
tion's rating  on  the  value  in  question.    Now  a  judgment  i^^  imposed  on 
the  inforrtation^^^^^  the  sens^e  that  such  words  as  "A  great  a?Bount"  me^ii* 
the  Jiighe^t  rating  (4  for  most  values).    The  words  are  now, like  the  com- 
ment  "Excellent"'  that  a  teacher  jmfght  write  on  a  term  paper  graded  A. 
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Students  should  realize  that  the  ratings,  whether  verbal^ or,  the 

numerical  equivalent,  are  not  ^assigned  whimsically.    The  SIGI  research 

staff  determined  th^  ratings  by,  first,  establishing  definitions  for 

each  category  of  rating.*   They  then  examined  all  avai]^;able  information 

about  the' occupation  to  determine 'which  category  it  fitted.*   Their  |<ae-  , 

cision«  were  checked  by  active  workers  in  the  occupations.      The  ratings- 

•        *  « 

-words  or  numbers — are  more  stable  than  one  might  expect. 


The  Occupational  Overview  (Figure  20)  '     ^  ^  •  ' 

An  occupational  overview  display  in  STRATEGY  is  exactly^  the  same  as 

the  overview  display  f or  >the  same  occupation  irj  PLAINING.     (The  display 

appears  in  PLANNING  T^a'r dies  of  whether  or  nelT'your  college  has  a  com-  . 

.plete  Planning  syst; em  with  local  data.)    The  putpose 'of  the  display, 

however,  is  different  in*  the  two  systems^.     In  PLANNING,  the  overview  pro- 

vides  information  enabling  students  to  decide  whether  an  occupation  is 
»  ,         '  '  '  * 

feasible  for  them  to  enter.   .In  STRATEGY,  it.  enumerates  the  steps  that 
must  be  accomplished  for  e^itry,  ^ach  step  attended  by*  its  own  probability 
of  su/^fess.  .       '  '  <^ 

The* display,  therefore,  should  be  used  to  assist  students  in  ar- 
riving  at  an  estimate,  of  thefr  chances^^^  entering  an  occupation.  ^  Fol- 
low the  suggesti^ons -set  forth  earlier  under  the  heading  "Bstim'ation  of 
Probabil^^ties.  of  Entering  Occupations"  (pages  IX-15 — IX-21).  '  , 


Chaft  .Showing  Desirability  Sums  and  Chances  (Figure  28) 


.Examining  the  studeilt's  estimates.  This  is'the  only^  display  that  ^ 
^hows -the  student''' s  estimates  of  the  probability  of  successfully  enter- 
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ing  the  three  occupations.^  ^Examine  the  estimates  in  the  light  of  what 
you  know  about  the' student '  s)  abilities  and  the  requirements  fx)V  entry* 
into  the  occupations*.   This  is^a  tough  :tRing  to  d'o,  for  you  d^o  not  have'^ 
much  factual  information  to  go  on  and  students  ^jiay  interpret  any  dis- 
agreement with  their  estimates  as  personal  criticism.    The  suggestions 
presented  earlier  under  the'heading  "Estimation^' of  Probabilities  of 
Entering  Occupations"  (pages  IX-15~IX-Z1)  may  be  heilpful, 

?  ' 

Discussing  the  display.     After  students  hav^  &een  the.tfesirabil ity 

i 

sums  for  their    three  occupationdj and  have  made  their  probability  esti- 

mates,  they  designate  which 'bf  the  three  they  wbuld  prefer  at  the  moment. 

For  convenience,  let  us  call  their  choice  GEM.^  '  ^  / 

*  * 

The  computer  now  compares  both  the  desirabilitv  sum  and  probabi-  • 
lity  estimate  of  GEM  with  the  corresponding  features  of,  the  other  two 
occupations.     Six  possible  outcomes  may  occur,  each  with' a  different 
display:  ^  '     .  ^ 

1.     QEM  has  the  best  desirability  sum  (or  comes  within  ten  points 

of  the  best)  and  also  the  best , chances The  student  is  told  that  under 

Rule  2  of  the  strategy,  GEM  is  the  best  Choice  of  this  set  of  three. 

No' ^-Scussion*  should  be -necessary ,  ^unless  tl^  student  went  through 

•  ->  « 

STR/^TEGY  with  more  than  one  set  of  occupationa.  ^ 

•     2.     GEM  has  the  best  desirability  sum  .(or  comes  within  ten  points 

» 

■,of  the  best),  but  it  does  not  hay^  the  best  chances?    The  student  is 
asked',  whether  th>  increased  reward  is  worth  the  added  risk.     Follftw  the 
general  guidelines  previously  discussed  under  the  bedding  "Rules  for  a 
^'rategy  of  rei/ards  "and  "risks"  (pages   lX-24— IX-28)  .  If  the  difference  b 

r  twepn  risks  is-  small  and  the  estimate|.;:ffeem  realis-tic,,  the  student 


might  as  well  base  his  decisio^^-'desii^bility  alone. 

...  •  #  -  .  • 
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3.  GEM  does 'not  have  th'e  best  desirability  sum  nor^is'it  within 
ten' points  of  the  best,  but  it  has  the  least  risk.    The  students  are^  c 
asked  whether  the  increased  safety  is  worth  the  dithinished  reWajrd. 

In  your  discussion,  again  follow  the  guidelines /under  "Rules  for  a 

strategy  of  rewards  and  risks.''    If  the  desirability  sums  are  fairly  ^ 

close  and  the  students  have  no  strong  preference  for  a  particulat 

odcupatloi^^^  be  encoufaged  tx>  consider  the  occupation  easiest 

to  enter,    l^ke  sure,    however,  that  the  students  have^  really  ex^lQre^'- 

*  -» 

tlfe  values  dimensions  of  the  candidate  9Ccupat*ons. 

4.  -  GEM  has  neither  the  highest  desii;d|>ility  sum  nor  the  least  ^ 
risk.    This  is  the  toughest  situation,  since  the  '^best"' occupation  may 
be  neither 'the  most  desi^rable  nor  the  mo^t  safe.     Follow  the  guidelines 
under  "Rules* for  a  strategy  of  rewards  and  risks,"    Make  particularly 
sure  that  stude^s  are  awarB  of  the  need  to  base  their  decision  upon 
full  information  from  all  systems,  not  just  the  information  in  STRATEGY. 
Often  the  best  thing  to*  do  is  to  urge  students  to  go  back  to  COMPARE 

for  a  deeper  exploration,  o»f  the  occupations  before  deciding. 

■*f  ,    ^  *  *    ,  ■  ' 

• 

5      All  the  estimates  are  the  same,  and  GEM  has  the  best  desirabi- 
lity  sum  oi;  is  within  ten.  points  o'f  thte  be8t._\  Students  arfe  told  that, 
since  their  estimates  ai'e  -identical.,  they  are"  correct  in  basing  their 
choice  on  the  magnitude  of  the  desirability  sum.    No  discuSsibn  should 
be  necessary,  provide^'  thaj^^the  estimates  are  fairly  reasonjable.  <-J 


'  56.  -'All  the  estimates  ate 'the  same,  but  g'eM  does'not  have  the  best 
desirability  sum  tior  is  it  within  ten  points  of  the  best.  Students  are 
told  that  their  choice  is  not  the  best  in  light  of  the  information  con- 
tained  in  the  display.'     In  your  discussion,  ask  why  the  students  chose 
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GEM.    Some  value  may  be  at  wo^  that  does  no^^cdn tribute  tg  the  desira- 
bility  sum  J    In  an  earlier  chapter »  Funeral  Director  was  cited  as  an  ^ 
example  of  'an  occupatioi>  that  apparently  rates  high  on  mapy  cherished 
values  but  tha^  students  nevertheless  reject  becau&e  it  does  not  sat- 
isfy  otTier  "^lues  (perhaps '  ones  ^hat  atuderits  are  not  conscious  of)  not 
considere^^^l^^^.     Rejection  of  an  occupation  for  such  reasons  is* 
valid..  But  ij.]^  students  seem  to  be  rejecting*  Pcc«pations  irrationally, 
you  ^houl^.^oint  out  tfhe  inconsistency  in  their  o-eliavior.    Some  under- 
lying emotional  problem  or  misunderstanding  may  be  tlvfe  cause*  ^ 


Explanation  of  Use  of- PREDICTION  (Figure  29)' 

This  display  will  not  appear  if  your  SlQl  lacks  a  Predict  ion  v^syst  em. 
\^      The  display  is  self -explanatory .    ^everthefless,  students  may  want  to** 

know  why  they  have  to  go  to  two  other  systems  to  get  the  prediction  in- 
formation.   Why  does  the  computer  simply  not  display  it  in  STRATEGY? 


*/  The  answet  is  purely  technological.    SIGI  resides  on  two  magnetic 
discs  or  computer  storage  devices.    One  disc  cj3nj:ains->ll- of  ^VALUES, 
LOCATE,  COMPARE,  the  part  ofe^PLA^ING  tha^  is  the  same  for  all  xo^lleges , 
'  .  a^^ -STRATiSGr/^thls^isc  is  ,the  same  for  all  colleges  that  us^  SIGI. 

'r^\--^-^?&S.JtiB^^^  contains  all' qf  jPpDICriON  and-^he"i)af  t"of  PLAlftJING  that 
is  tmique  to  thf  Ipca^  Vollegp-jr-jl^^^  of  study 'displays ,  prere-  ^ 

quisites  displays,  and  , so  fortj^.    Transferring  ^om^fs^ .t?5:;^is,c^,,  as  ,  ^ 

^         .  •  '  .  o  \ 

would  be  required  "if  Information  from  PLANNING  and  PREDICT'ION  Vere  o-tOo 


<3  . 

appear  in  STRATEGY,  causes  intolerable  delays  in  response  time\  There- 
fore, students  must  coqtplete  their  interaction  in  STRATEGY  bef ore^'getting 
the  supplemental  information  from''  the  other  dfsc  containing  PLANNING  and 
PREDICTION.  V      o  *  . 
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Names  of  Programs  for  PREDICTION  (Figure  2r)  , 

•  > 

This  display  comes  from  the  PLANNING  system.   'If  studentslbring  it^ 
-to  you,  it  (neans  that  they  have  folloiJ^ed  the  suggestion  tio  identify  pro- 
grams to  ask  ^bout  in  PREDICTION.     See  Chapter  VIII-- PLANNING-|-f or  the 
discussion  under  the  heading  "List  of  Suitable  Curricula"  (pajges  VIII-11— 

^         .  /    1»        *  . 

Check  to  see,  whether  or  liot  students  have  a  display  for/ each  occu- 
pation they  selected  for  STRATEGY.     In  the  Planning  system, /they  con- 

z  '  /  '  , 

sider  only  one  occupation  at.  a  time,  whereas  in  STRATEGY ,  thjby  consider 

^  them  in  »ets  of  three.     If  they  want  to  use  PREDICTION  to  J^heck  their 
estimate* for  one  pf  the  occupations,  you  would  expect  therti  also  to  check 
on  the  other  two..'     '  ' 
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Prediction  Chart  (Figure  16) 


^  .         This  chart  comes  from  the  Prediction  system.     If  stu^d^nta^^ring  it 
with  them  af tef ^interact ing  in  STRATEGY,  .it  means  that *they , have  followed 
through  on  the  suggestion  to  use  PREDICTION  to  evaluate  their  estimates 

^     or  probability  of  entering  their  occupations. 

For  a  general  discuss  jg^n  of  the  display,  see  ChaptW  VII— PREDICT  ION- 

....  ►  *. 

'    urder  cheiheading  "Use  in  Conjunction  With  thp  Strategy  Systeni*'' (page  VII 


-16). 


It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  correlation  should  be,  between  a 


key  course*  prediction  and  the  probability  of  entering  an  occupation.  If 
the^ key  course  is  more  or  less'representative  of  all  the  activities  that 
prepare  "one  for  the  .c)6c.upation,  th^  correlation  may  be  f^rl^  high^.  For 
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example,  a  course  in  drafting  is  probably  representative  of  the  activi- 
tjLes  a  person  would  engage  in  to  become  a  draftsman,  and  the  predifction 
'for  the  cou5«^  should  correlate  well  with  the  probability  or  entering 

•■  /) 

the  occupation.     If,'  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  activities  must  be 

undertaken  that  the  key  course  does,  not  represent,  the  correlation  would 

be  less  high  and  the  prediction  would  no^  bfe"  so  useful  in  making  the 

estimate*  *      •  ^  ,  /  / 

.        N  ^  '  -  -  .  ^  ^  - 

since  .several  different  steps  are  involved  in  preparing  for  an  oc- 

cupation,* the  probability  of  completing  all  of  them  will  be  less  than  . 
the  probability  of  completing  ^any  one  of  them.    Therefore,  the -proba- 
bility of  entering  the  occupation  should  be  less  than  the  probability  of 
successfully  completing  the  key  course.     Remember  that  "success f ul^^com- 

pletion"  of  a  course  may  mean  earning  a  gfade  of  B  or  better  in  some 

.   /      ^  - 
cases.  '  /  ,  ^  ^  • 

HELPING  STUDENTS  USE. STRATEGY 

r  .      *  ' 

If  it  seems  advisable"  to  discuss  STRATEGY  at  a  terminal  and  one  is 
free,  sign  oA  with -any  DEMO  number  ndt  iti  use,  get  status  at  7  (initi- 
ate) in  order  to  tise  the  system  afe  selectively  as  possible. 

The  path  you  take  through  STRATEGY  will  depend  if)n  the  needs  of  the. 
student  you  are  counseling.  The  following  paragraphs  list  ^e  points  in 
the  program  where,  you  have  a*choice  of  paths. 

Choice  Points  '  '   .    ;  -  \  . 

First  display.    The  first,  display  in  STRATEGY  asks  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  see  the  rationale  behind  the  determination  of  the  desiiftbi- 

■  ■  547  .;  •  :.         '  ..    <■  . 


lity  sums.     If  you  say  yes,  you  repeat  the  sequence  explaining  how  the. 

•  •  /        .      ^      '  *  '  ^ 

Logic  family  used  value  weights  and ^automobile  ratings  -in  order  to 

/ 

select*  a  car  for  each  of  the  three  members  of  the  family.    Choose  this 

r 

pa|h  if  th^  student  does  not  understand  the  differenpe  between  a  weight 
and  a  rating  or  the  reason  for  multiply ing, the  two  quantities. 

"   If  you  say  no,  the  computer  skips  the  ratiocinations  of^the  Lo||ics 

Review  of  value  weights You  will  next  be  asked  if  you  wish  to  re 

•  '  ^-  —  '^TT  * 

view  your  yalue  weights.    The  first  time  you  go*  through  with  a  student, 
you  must  say  yes  in  ord^  to  substitute  the  student's  weigTits  for  the 
.dummy  weights  connected  with  a  DEMO  number.     You  will  also  be  asked  if 
you  Wish  to  select  an  interest  field.     Accept  this  option,  too,  so  that 
the  student's  chosen  field  will  be  u^ed  when  the  computer  retrieves  an 
occupation's'  rating  on  Interest  Sield. 

Selection  of  occupant  ions..    You  will  be  asked  if  you,  wish  to  select 
^the  occupations  for  STRATEGYTrom  the  "Reminder  List.**    Say  no,>^  since 
the  occupations  displayed  for  a  DEMO  number?  are  arbitrary.     Select  the 

/ .  ■         ■    ■  y '  ■ '    '    "  ' 

thrfee  occupations  from  the  SIGI  bank.  '  *  . 

Computation'  of  -desirability  sums .     You  will  be  asked  If  you  wish  .t 

 •        .  - 

work  out  the  desLtability  suros  one  value  at  a  time  or  go  directly  to  th 
suin^as  finally 'j^iomput'fed  without  the  option  of  seeing  how  each  value  con 
tributed  to  it.  If  you  ^ork  out*the  sum  step  by  step,  you'will  see  . the 
rating- for  each  occupation  on  each  value,  will  hayei,  the' 'oppor tunity  to 
call  for  information  that  explains  the  ratings  (the  values  questions 
from  COMPAKE-M.' arid  will  be  able  to  see  which  values -were  re&poqsible  fo 
the  differences  in  the  sums.  t 

'  ■:,  ■  '     .    ■  ..  548-  ' 
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All  of  Jthis  information  will  be  lost  if  you._go  directly, to  the 
display  ofj-the  sums.    The  choice  depends;  of  course,  on  the  needs  of  the 
student,    if  he  already  has  sufficient  information  about  the  occupations 
and  is  interested  only  in  t:he  outcome  of  the  computation,  skip  the  step- 
by-step  method.    If  he  is  not  completely^f amiliar  with  the  occupations 
or  .with  the-  method  for  computing  the  sums,  the  slower  r9ute  njay  be  ^ 
helpful.    '  ' 

r 

{  *  -  * 

Displays-^x^^ining  a 'strategy,.    After  the  desirability  sums  have 

been' displa^l^^^d  and  compared,,  you  will  be  asked  whethef^'or  not  you  -want  to 
see  a  sequence  explaining  a' strategy  based  on  rewards  and  risks.     If  you 
say  yes,  you  see  the  displays  setting  forth  Rules  1  and  2  and ^discuss ing  ^ 
the  relationship  between  reward^  and  risks.     If^^you  s'ay  no,  you  go  directly 
to  estimating  the  probabilities  of  successfully  entering  the  three  oc- 
cupations.   The  choic^e  depends  on,  the  needs  pf  the -student. 

, Using  the  prediction  system..    If  your  version  of  SIGI  has  a  Predic- 
tion  s-ystem,  yoiy#*ll  be  asked  if  you  want  instructions  for  using  that 
system  as  a  hel/^in  evaluatdjCg  your  estimates.    A  yes  response  generates 
the  display ^illustrated  in  figure  29.     Say  no  to  th^  question' about  seeing 
it,  for  ^ou  already  know  what  it  says. 

Making  Estimates  * 

/ 

'  V 

We  speculate  that  a  student  wanting  help  at  the  terminal  will  need 
most  assistance' in  making  estimates  of  chances  of  entry  into  the  occupa- 
tions.   Follow  the  sugge^stions  previ'dusly  discussed.  ^  ( 
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Use  of  PREDICTION 


Since  you  have  sigaed  on  as  an  initiate,  you  can  enter  the  Predic- 
tion system  to  help  evaluate' your' estimates.    Go  first  to,  PLANNING  to 
find  out  whi*ch  programs  tcrask  about.     Seiect  one  of  the  occupations 
used  in  STRATEGY  and  stick  with  it  until  you  get  the  printout  of  the 

9 

*  local  program  recommended  for  it  (figure  21),  ''Then  Abandon  that  occu-. 
^    patiqn  as  soon  as  the' computer  will  permit  and  repeat  the  process  with 

the  second  occupation..   When  you  know  the  programs  for  all  thr^e  occupa 

tions,  go  to  PREDICTION  and  ask  about  them. 

This  process  may  seeA  tedious,  for  you  are  forced  to  g6t  many 
printouts  along  the  way  and  the  printer  is  not  very  fast.    At  present 
there  is  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 
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yALUE 

NT. 

»  ' 

•  OCCUPATION 

MecEng 

CivEng 

ElcTec*^ 

(1) 

Income           ' ^ 

'   -  6 

4  24 

4  24- 

2  12 

(2) 

Prestige 

3 

•3  09 

4  12  ' 

3  09 

(3) 

Independence 

5 

3  15 

4  20  '  ' 

'2  10 

(4) 

Help  Others 

2 

^■  1  02 

3  06 

1  02 

(5) 

Security 

6 

3  18 

3  18 

3  IS 

(6) 

Variety 

4 

/  3^2 

4  16 

2  08 

(7) 

Leadership 

4 

2  08. 

4  16  •, 

1  04 

(8) 

'interest  Field 

5 

^    4  20 

3  15 

4  20 

(9) 

Leisure 

3 

■  3  09 

■3  09 

3  09 

(0) 

Early  Entry 

2 

2  04 

.    '  2  04 

.3  06 

<  / 

Sum  =  121 

140 

98 

Your,  weight  for  Income  (6)  X  the  rating'of  MeqEng  On  Income  (4)  ~  24'^  ,etc. 

The  sum  of  tKe  products  appears  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  • 

The  occupatioa^witii  the  highest  sum  is  probably  the  one  that  vjould  fit  your 

values  brestr  ^^fhe^iiighest  possible  ^um  is  168;  the  loVest  is  40. 

In  general,  a  difference  of  10  points  or  more  between  sums  is  signif icant 


You  will  want  a  copy  of  thi^*  chart.    Press  PRINT, 


V 

FIGURE  27 


Chart  showing  derivation,  of. Jlesirability.^ums^  Weights  measure-what  4:he  ^  • 
student  wants  on*  each  value,    A  rating  (the'^one-digit  figures  under  each 
occupation)  measures  what  the  ocoupatioA  offers  on  that  value.  The'pro-/ 
ducts  combine  these  two  factors.    The  ^img  measure  the  desirability  of 
'the  occupation  across  all  ten  values.    \   ^  ,  '  , 
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-  OCCUPATIONS 
160^Mechanical  Engineer 
124  Civil  grfgineer 
138  Electronics  Technician 


DESIRABILITY  SUMS  •  CHANCES 

>121  ■  '  50, 
140-  ..40^ 
98  75 


i 


You  have  chogen  124  Civil  Engineer.  *  . 

'  /  s  , 

This  occupatibn  has  the  highest  Desirability  Sum  or  con|pi  within  ten  points 

of  the  highest.'  '     '    .  '     .  ^ 

According  to  your  estiujate,  however;  i,t  does  not  offer  the  most  chances 

for  getting  into  it.  •  '  .  ■ 

*     .    -  *"         ,  *  ' 

Thiis,  in  dhoosing  this  occupation,  yqu  have  decijied  that  the  higher  rewara 
it  offers  is  worth  the  extra  risk  of  going  after  it.  " 

♦    That  is  a  perfectly  reasonable* choice,  provided  that  the  risks  are  not  so 
'bad  that'  you  should  reject  this  occupation  under  Rule  1  of  your  strategy. 

For  a  copy  of  this  display,  press  PRINT.     Otherwise  press  NEXT. 


FIGURE  28        .  ^ 

.  -^^TiarT  showing  desirability  ^ms  and  chances,  and  discussing  them  in  terms 
of  rewards  and  risks.  Differ^t  displays  appear  depending , on  whether  the 
student  picked  as  his,  ,fii*st '  choice  the  occupation  with  the  highest  desir- 
'  ab^ity  sum,  the  best  chances,  Ibbth,  of  neither. 
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OCCUPATIONS  DESIRABILITY  SUMS  CHANCES 

160  Mechanical  Engineer  121  '         *.  50 

12A  ^^Jivil  Engineer  iA0     '  A0  ',' 

138  Electronics  Technician  '  -   .      '      '         98  *  75   

0  »  * 

Go  to  the  PLANNING  system  first.    Ask  for  the  occupation  you  want  predicted 

^^en  you  see  the  plans  for  the  occupation,  you  wiy.  get  the  name  (s)"  of  the 
progrdm(s)  to  ask  ^out.  o 

Make  sure  you  stay  in  the  Planning  system  long  enoi^gh  ^or  this  information 
to  appear. ;  .  ^  »  , 

When  you  have  the  names  of  the  programs  of  sfudy  for  all  the  occupations 
you  are  interested  in,  go  to  the  PREDICTION  system  and  ask  about 'them. 

You  will  want  to  take  this-  information  with  you.  ^fess  PRINT,  ^  » 


FIGURE  29  •  ' 


Instructions  for  using. the  Prediction  system  in  order  to  obtain  key  course 
predictions  for  judging  the  reasonableness' of  est4.titiaties.    If  the  local  ver- 
sion of  SIGI flacks >  Prediction  system,  this  display  is  replaced  by  another 
telling  the  student  to*  seek  fhe  help  of  a  counselor  forjudging  the  estimates. 
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System 


Question  answered  COMPARE 


Questions  raised 


PREDICTION  PLANNING 


6TRATEGY 


COMPARE     .      Dofes'^it  offer  what  I 
want? 


PREDICTION      Can  'l  make'  ;Lt? 


PLANNING         Is  it  feasible? 


STRATEGY, 


How  does  it  stack 
up  with  other 


op^tions? 


Can  I  make 

it?  J, 


Does  it 
offer  what 
I  want? 


Does  it' 
.offer  what 
I  want? 


Does  it 
offer  what 
I  want? 


Can  I  make 
it? 


Qan  I  make 
it? 


Is  it  fea- 
sible? 


Is  it  fea- 
sible? ; 


Is  it  fea- 
sible? > 


^How  does  it 
stack  up 
with  other 
options? 

How  does  it 
stack  up 
^th  other 
options? 

How  does  it 
stack  up. 
with  qther 
options? 


FIGURE  30" 


The  relationship  >etween  STRATEGY  and  other  systems  supplying  occupational  information. 
■Although  each  system  answers  one  cat;egory  of  qiiestion,  it  raises  other  questions  that 
are  answered  by  X)ther  systems.    Students  need  all  relevant  answers  from  all  four  systems 
to  choose  wisely.     ^  ,  •     '  ,     ,  ' 
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_  CHAPTER  X 

4 

4 

USING  THE  SIGI  MODEL  IN  OTHER  COnWtS 


le  of  the  introductory  displays  iri  SIGI  says,  "Give  d^l^vi  a  fish, 
*  ^ 
and  he^as  a  meal.    Teach  hia  how  to  fish,  and  he  will  have  meals  for  a 

lifetime."    In  choosing  bet^^een  dispensing  fish  and  tieaching  fishing, 

SIGI«  has  clearl;^  chosen  the  l^^er-    We  would,  of  course,  be  pleased 

if  students  caught  an  occupatior))^hile  they  were~1tearnihg,  or  a,t;  least 


got  a  bite/ but. we  .do  not  .insist  ofi  that  outcome.    We  expect  that  students 

-    -  .      j{  _  .      '  V 

will  fisli  the  "waters  .of  career  dedision  mojre  than  pnce  in  their  lives, 

iind  ^Qur  aim  is-fto  equip  them  with  rod  and  reel  and  a  sure  hand  in  using 


them.,  : 

:    •  -  But  our  aim-  goe^  beyQrtd  that.    L;^^  involvfes  many  kinds' of  decisions 
^nd  -we  vould^ike  -our  methpd^'^  to-^^y  to'.t-hem  all-    Can  the  SIGI  model 
for  decision-makini^be-det^hed  from  the  .computer  vlth  dtg  ordered  prb-^ 
gra:m  and  conWnient^torehAse  o&  information?  jCan  it  be  applied  to 
oth^r  decisioVis  than"  cho'iie  of  career?  . 

\    We  believe  that,  the  answer  to  these  question^  is  ye? 
will  discuss  the  theoretical  model  on  which  SIGI  ia  based  pnd  wTll  show  ^ 
'how  thatf  modal  atoplies  to  a  wide  variety  dLJeclsions.  ^  . 


THE  DECISION-MAKING  MODEL 


The  Decision-Maker  (DM)  1 


Vie  may  conceptuayze  the  decision-maker  (the  DM  for  convenience) 
as  bringing  to  the  decision  numerous  values,  abilities,  and* resources.  ♦ 
A  value  is  any  satisfaction  or  reward  that  the  DM  hopes  to  ^secure  or  con- 
trol through  the  decision-^rprestige  iii  an  occupation,  good  gas  mileage 
in  a  car,  protection  from  flooding  in  a  housje.    An  ability^J^  a  physical 
or  mental  power  to  do  something-^-to  solve  mathematical  problems,  draft 
a  diagram,  paint  a  portrait.    And  a  resource  is  a  supply  that  the  DM 
can  draw  on — money,  time,  energy ^  perseverance. 

'    Figure  31  illustrates  this  conceptualization,    Sinpe  the  values 
vary  in  Importance  to  the  DM,  and  since  the  DM's  ab/lities  and  resources 
also  vary,  the  bars  representing -them  vary  in  height,  .  The  scale  is 

^  purely  arbitrary;  an  eight-point  scale  was  used  because  8  is  the  maximum 
weight  that  a  student  can  give  a  value  in  SIGI.^  The  niimber  of  values, 
abilities,  and  resources  drawn  in  the  figure. is  also  arbitrary.    You  could 
think  of  hundreds  of  different  values  or  abilities  a  person  might  have, 

hr  of  innumerable  resources  at  h^s  ^command.  ' 

I  '  •  * 

The  Option  ,  ^  ' 


.Th»  option  Is  a  thing  that  can  be  chosen.   ''We  may  conceptualize 
an  o^'^^ai the  counterpart  of  a  DM.    Where  the  DM  has  values  that  he 
hopes  to  satisfy,  the  opAon  provides  varying  degrees  of  opportunity  to 
8,atisfy  them./  ^  Where^the  DM  possesses  certain  ajjilltiep,  the  option 


requires  certain  powers  to  attain  entry  or  success.    And^iirhere  the  DM  commands 

certain  resources,  the  option  requires  certain  expenditures  in  its  pursuit. 

•    /    '  '  <p' 

We, will  call  these  dimensions  satisfactions  (the  counterpart  of 

value^ ,  requirements  (counterpart  of  abilities),  ahd  manageability 

(counterpart  of- resources) .  ,  We  may  ifcagine  V^hat  the  components  of  each 

dimension  exist  in  varying  degrees,  just  as  values,-  abilities,  and 

resources  vary  in  thelDlf,  and  that  no  two  opt;Lons  are  exactly  alike  in 

what  they  offer  or  require.     For  example, ^each  car  being  considered  by 

a  buyer  will  vary  in  its  gas  mileage,  cost,  repair  record,  handling  charac-r 

teristics,  and  so  on.  .  .  '  .  .  ' 

X  -  ■  '  ■ 

Relationship  Between  DM  and  the  Options 

Figure  32  carries  this  conceptualization  a  step* further  by  bringing 

"  fc  '  * 

a  DM  and  an  option  fnto  juxtaposition.    You  can  imagine  other  ^tions 

under  consideration  that  more  of  less  resemble  the  one  at  the  top  qf  the 
figure,  but  differ  in  the  placement  and  lerigth  of  the  bars., 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  PM  possesses  more  values  than*  the 
option  offers  "by  way  of  .satisfactions.    This,  of  course,  merely  acknow- 
ledges the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  a  DM's  whole  array  of  value J  are  actu- 
ated  in  any  one  decision.    When  you  buy  a  ballpoint  pen,  you  do  not  think 
about  your  fondness  for  string  quartets y  good  gas  mileage,  or  vitamin  D. 
Similarly,  a  DM  has  more  abilities  and  ijjjtources- than  the  option  demands, 

"^although,  unfortunately,  the  DM  may^  not  the  fi-ght  ones. 

^   ^    So  too  with  the  option.     It  may  of fer ^satisfactions  that  the  DM ^ 
xioes  not  care  about  because  the  corresponding  values  are  of  no  importance 

•  to  him.     Two  ballpoints  pens  may  differ  slightly  in  length,  in  the  manner 
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of  retracting  the  point,  and  in  the  placement  of  the  pocket  clips;  but 
these  satisfactions  happen  to  mean  nothing  to  some  persons,  and  they  ignore 
them  in  th^i^  choice.  '  * 

1      0     Only  the  values'  that  the  DM  deems  relevant  to  the  decision  ^at  hand 

> 

are  considered  in  the  decision.    Ii?  figure  32  the  bars  for  four  values 
^^ave  been  darkened  and-^identif  ied  with  a  V  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  .  * 
subset  of  the  total  array  of  values  that  th^  DM^will  invoke  in  this "deci- 
sion.   The  satisfactions*  in  the  option  that  correspond  to  these  four  ^ 
values  have  likewise  been  darkened.    The  dashed  arrows  that  lead  from  the  ^ 
Values  to  the  satisfactions  indicate  that  the  set  of  satisfactions  that* 
figjire    in  the  decision  is  det^mined  by  the  set  of  values  that  the  — ^ 
invokes  for  it. 

»*  There  is  4  one-to-one  correspondence  here.    If ^ you  value  prestige, 

look  for  prestigious  occupations.  If  you  value  economy  in  cars,  look  for  e 
economical  models.  Other  satisfactions',  although  they  exist  in  the. options, 
do  not  count  in  this  decision  of  this  decision-maker. 

The 'situation  is  different  with  regard  to  the  other  dimensions.  ^  It  . 
is  the  T;equirements  and  manageability  of  the  option  that  determine  the  abili- 
ties  and  resources  to  be  sought  in  the  DM.    If  you  \<^feh  to^^ecome  a^tatis- 
|:i6ian,.you  had  better  have  ability  in^th;  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  Mercedes* 
450SEL,  yoa  must  find  among  your  resources  a  way  to  financ^  it.    In  figure  32 
the  darkened  bars  and  the  direction  of  the  dashed  arrows  show  the  relation- 
ship  between  these  dimensions.    ,  ,      ■  -  •    '  *** . 
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Objective  of  the  Decision  Q 

With  figure  32  in^mind,  we  are  in  a  posidton  to  examine  the  objec- 
tive of  the  decision:    The  a^m  of  the  decisiod  is  4:o  select  the  option; 
that/ is  most  likely  to  maximize  the  DM's  values    that  lies  within  thfe 
jrange- of  the  DM's  abilities,  and  that  is  manageable  in  terms  of  the  DM's 
resources. 


,The  Model  for  Making  the  Decision  I 

How  shall  we  construct  a  model  of  the  steps  a  DM  should  take  to  . 

'"^\ 

reach  ttfis  objective?    Unfortunately,  SIGI  itself  will  hot  serve  well 

enough  because  so  many  elements  of  the  process  have  been  previous'ly 

J   ^      ^  .  ' 

worked  out  for  students  and  stored  in  the  computer  memory  and  .program.  " 

SIGI  is  not  the  model,  but  Is  an  adaptation  of  it,  -  ^ 

In  order  to  divorce  the  model  from  SIGI,  we  may  conceptualize  the 
proces^s  of  decision-making  in  the  flow  ch'art .  reproduced  in  figure  3*3,  i.*. 
Although  at  first  glance  the  chart  may  look  like  an  abstract  etching  by 
a  particulaHry^un talented  art  student,  'it  is  really  quite  simple  because 
it  has  so  few  branches.     The  rectangular  boxes  signify  sjteps  on  which  the 
DM  does  something — collects  information  or  computes  desirability  sums^  - 
The  diamond  boxes^indicate  steps  where  the' DM  makes  a  judgment  ak  to  whichT 
of  twov  procedures  to  follow:  .to  estimate  the  pr:obabilities  or  not  to  ^ 
estimate  them,  to  eliminate  options  or  not  to  eliminate  them.  ...  « 

w\th*  these  simple  distinctions  in  mind,  you  can  trace  through 
the^eharrt  with  reference  to^  tW  following  description.  ^  \  , 

Boxl>x^e  DMs  identify  the  subset  of  their  values  ^that  *are  rele-  ^ 
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vant  to  the  decision.    They  weight  them  and  adjust  the  weights  jjust  as  * 
was  done  on  SIGI.    This  step    corresponds  to  the  Values  system.'^ 

'Bo2C_2.    If  the  decision  invo^Ves  only  a  limited.. number  of 'known  > 
options  (Which  of  two  courses -should  you' take?    Which  necktie  in  the  stote 

;        ^   ,  ^  "  I 

should  you  buy?),  the  DM  goes' to  box  4;  otherwise^  to  bo3<r  3.    There  \ 
nothing  corresponding'  to  box  2  in  SIGI,  where  many  potential'  options  always, 
exist.  ( 

Box_3.    Using  a  net  composed  of  two  or  three  important  values, 
the  DM  strains  out  a  provisional  set  of  options  that  are  likely  to  satisfy 

I 

his  values.    Xhis  operation  is^the  I.OCATE  step  of  SIGI.  ?  ^ 

Box_4.    T&e  DM  collects  information  about  all  dimensions  of  the 
candidate  options.    In  SIGI  this  part  of  the  process  has  already  been 
done  off  line  by  experts.  (The  results,  are  stored  in  COMPARE,  PREDI€TION 
and  PLANNING.  ,  j      ,  ....  •  , 

.    ,  Boxes  5  and  6.    The  information-gathering  may  reveil  that  some 
options  are  clearly  unfitted  to  the  DM's  values.    If  so  they  may  be "elimi- 
nated In  box  6;  if  not,  the  DM  proceeds  directly  to  box  7.    This  operation 
is  like  inquiring  about  occupations  In  COMPARE  kfid  weeding  out  the  clearly 
unsatlsfactoiiy  ones.  ;  -  ' 

Boxes  7  and  8.    Tl\e  information-gathering  may  also  reveal  that  sqme 
options^^re^im^ssible  to  attain  (e.  g/],  ,a  ^scholarsliip  awatded  only  to  a 
member  of  the  opposite  sex).'  T^ese  options  majr  also  te  eliminated. 

r  \ 

This 'action  resembles  the  SIGI  PredictibA' system.  ^  »  ^ 

,  steps  9  and  10.  The  inf ormatvion-gathering  may  reveal  that*  some 
options  are  unmanageable  in  terms  of  tHe  J)M's  resources  (they  <:ost  too 
much,  take  too  muc*h  tim^,  demand  too' much  ^energy").  •  Such  options  %y  also 
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be  eliminated.    This  st«j^  is  somewhat  Xike  the  SIGI  Planning  system,  • 
/       Step  11.     The  DM  now  rates  or  "grades",  the  remaining  options  on, 
each  of  the  values  weighted  in  box  1,     In  SIGI  the  rating  is  done  off 
line  by  experts  and  the  results. are  stored  in.  the  computer  memory.' 

Steps*  12  and  13.     If  attaining  each  of  th^  options  under  consid^er- 
ation  is  a  dead  certainty  (choosing  between  courses  for  which  I  am  quali- 


oing  to  sleep  versus  watchl^ng  the  late  showj ,  the  DM  goes  to  box 


14.'    If  there  is  some  doubt,  the  DM  estimates  Dhe  probability  of  attaining 
each  option.     In  SIGI  it  'is  assumed  that  entry  into  any^.oqcupation,  no 
matter  what,  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  the  probab- 
ility  estimate  is  never  bypassed.    [The  estimation  in  Sl6l  takes  place 
partly  in  PREDICTION  atid)  pantly  in  STRATEGY.        .  •  \  .  ' 

Stg^p  14,    The  DM  computes  the  desirability  sums  of  the  remaining 


r 


ooticns.    This  is  exactly  like  the  similar  computation  in » STRATEGY, 
except  chat         DM  must  do  his  own  arithmetic.  *  '  * 

Seeps  15  through  21,  \  X)^  DM  assesses  t?h^  result  of  the  computation. 
If  che  probabilicies  are- about  equal  or  are"  a  dead  c^tainty,  the  . DM- 
might  as.  well  base  his  decision  on,  the  desirability  sums  (boxes  15  and  ■ 
16.)  »If  the  probabilities  ace  unequal  but  not  the -sums,  he  might  as  well 
base  his  decision  on  the  prcJftabilities  (boxes  17  and  i8) It  any  optrlori 
ha,s  the  hlehe5t  sum  and  also  the  highest  probability,  it  is  a  likely 
w'inner  (box^s  19  and  20),    Otherwise  the  DM  mus*t' assess  the  rewards  a^d 
risks  Gf  each  optibr.  ^'boxes  19  Bnd''2l).     Tliis  procedure  corresponds  to^ 
what  the  computer  does  in  seleotj^ng  displays  in  STRATEGY;  sums  and  probab- 
illties' ace- cosDared  and. -dif  f  eirent:  disulays  ^rc  chosen  .depending  on  the 
outcome  o£  the  c9mparisori,  '  .  ^J' 


Box  11.    The  .preliminary  decision  is  reviewed.    This  step  Is- 
'implicit  in  SIGI.  '         /  - 

Box  23 >     The  DM  formulates  contingency  plans  in  case  the  primary 
decision  do6s  not  work  out.    This  step  is  also  only  implicit- in  SIGI, 

Flexibility..   The  flow  chart  does  not  indicate  an  essential  ele- 

m^t  in  the  model,  flexibility.     Real  life  refuses  to  follow '.flow  charts. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  information  collection  rejiresented  by  box*4  may 

actually  expend  over  the  whole  process,  thaV-step  3  might  be  repeated 

several  ,times  with  different  values,  that  the  smooth  flDw  from  box  to  box  ' 

is  actually  a  disorderly  sk^ping  around,  and  th^t  many  of  the  steps  may  v' 
.  f  . 

have  to  be  done  mor^  than  once.     But  the  general  features  ot  the^odel 
are  always  th§,,  same:    The  ^ low  always  prdceeds  ftop  fhe  DM's  values,  ^nd  ^ 
its^  course  is  determined  by  the«  need  f6r  information. 


THE  VALUES  STEP  ' 

•    *    ^       <^  •  '  . 

The" model  begins,  first,  with  the'  identification  of  a  set  of  values 

»  •  '  .,  .  • 

that  the  DM  deems  relevant  to  the  decision  and,  second, 'with  a  weighting 
-  '  -  »  • 

of  those  Vgdues  iti  accordance  with  their  'importance.     In  SIGI  a  set  of 
ten  values  relevant  to  occupational  choice  have  already  been  identified. 
The  set|ffcs  not  exhaustive,  but.  if  the  DM  wishes  tb^  weight  Sther  values, 

4  ll 

he  has  to  do  so  off  line  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  computer  program 
.Therefore  SIGI  does  not  provide  a  model  for  identifying  relevant  values.  . 
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^      This  all- important  ^tep  in  the  decisidti-making  pracess  has  to  be  started 
from  scratch.  '     '  .        -  .  '  -  ' 

^         Identifying' Relevant  Values 

Simple,  decisions.     In  simple  si^ations,  relevant  values  are  merely 
those  that  the  D>f  would  like  to  have  satisfied  as  a'*result  of  the  decision. 
For  exampTe,  in  ordering  an  entree  in  a  restaurant,  you  need  only  examine 
the  menu  and  deten^ne  which  offering  strikes  you  as  most  satisfying  at  the 
moment.    Your  value  is  your  personal  .taste.     If  yo,u  ai*e  on  a  reducing  diet^ 
another  value  appears,  caloric  content  of  the  food.     If  you  are  allergic 
to  certain  substances,  yet  another  valuers  added  to  the  lis  t the '  absence 
of  allergens.     Ify<Ln  addition  you  care  that  yoiir  diet  be  balanced,  you  in- 
^    dlude  nutrition,  as  one  of  the  values..  *  .  *  '  > 

Each/of  these  iets  of  relevant  va*lues  has  ^he  following  elements 
±A  common  :\  /  ^ 

1.  *  T'he  values  .are  the  ones- that  the  DM  would  like  to  control  Xn 
the  decision.  He  t<(>uld  like  to  maximize  jvls  chances  of  being  s^tisfi^d 
(maximum  stimulation  of  the  tast'e  biids,  maxijnum  nutrition)  or  minimize  ' 
his  chances  of  being  harmed  or  displeased  (freedom  from  allerge^). 

2;     lltjk  value's  areV^^  o^e6  that  the  DM  expects.to.be  satisfied*,  ^ 
to  "one  degree  or  ano»th&r,  by  means,  of  tfie  options.     The>^re  ^'relevant*' 
to  the  situation^  ^  For  example,  you  might  think  that;  Helping  Others  is.  an 
•  imoortant  vjjiue,  but  it  is  obviously  Lnappropriace  lor  ^elect-lug  ciii  entree^ 

:  •/       ^  /■    "      •  , 

from  t)»e,menu.    Howev«r,  taste,  caloric- content,  and  40  fuitlr  ai-e  clearly  , 
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relevant  to  W:he  situation.  ^ 

3.    The  values  differentiate  the  x>ptions.    For  instance,  .one  of 
your  important^ values  may  be  the  service  of  food  on  a  clean  plate  accompa-  . 
nied  by  clean  silverware,  but  you  expect  all  your  options 'to  satisfy  this 
\  value  to  the  same  degree,  and  -so  you  do  not  include  it  in  your  s^ty  On 
^  the  other  h^nd,  you  do  expect  foods  to  differ  in  taste,  calorie^ ,  Ibsence 
^    of  allergens,  and  nutritive  quality,  and  so  you  do  include  ^ny  of  these 

I  '  ^ 

values  thdt  you  want  to  control  by  means  of  the  .decision, 

Compley  decisions >    In  a  complex  situation  that,  involves  many  values, 
identifying  the  relevant  ones  may  be  difficult  "for  an  inexperienced  person. 

One  pan  then  say  to  the  DM,  begin  as  -you  did  with  ^e  simple  decision  by 

♦  '        ,  ( 

listlng'.the  values  that  yen  would  like  to  satisfy  or  control  through  the 

decision.' 

»   \    Your  personal  inventory  will  not  include  values  that  you  have  over- 

0      -      "  ■    •  ■        ^     ^  .  'V 

looked  because; of  your  inexperience.    One  way  to  discover  these  values  is  by 

•M'     ^  ^'     .  ■  •      '  ■  ^    .  .  • 

i^ading.^  Many  important  decisions  occur  so  frequently  that  books  and  . 
ticles  have  been  written  a"bout  them.    These  publications  are  good 
places  to  ^discover  values  that  you  should  throw,  into  the  decision  pot. 

For  example,  much  has  been  written  about  choc^Big,  a  college,  bdying  a 

-       ^  ) 
house,  ^b47irig  various  consume.i>  products  like  automobiles  and  appliarfces, 

investing  In  ^he  stock  market,  marrying,  reatingt^children.  Improving  your 

ses  life,  becoming  liberated,  and  a  host  of  other  critical  concerns  in 

our  extraordinary  culture.     Even  when  the  printed  advic^y  is  bad,  it  often 

reveals  important  values  that  you  shoul(|  not  overlook.         ■  • 
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■       '    \    Another  source  of  •.information  is  the'  personal  experience  .of  people  ^ 
-  .  who  have  faced  your  decision.     What,  in  re^t^rospect,  do  they  think  was' 
*  important?,    What/values  do  they  wish  they  ^ha^coasidered  that  they  failed 
to' co'nsider?     Did  they  u^e  some  values,  that  did  nqts  help  'irv  the  decision? 

/ .    '-^  ,  .V  '  ■  .  ^ ,  ' 

,  A  third  place  to  look  ia  in  the  information  you  will  be  -collecting 

about  your  optibns.     For  example  if -you  are  a  high  school  senior  ponder-  * 
irig  which  colleges  to  apply  to,  yau  will'  pi;obably  be  scanning  catalogs 
homing  for  inspiration.     A:^  yo-j  ir^^Jj  li-;   Li'^m^^f  information  tha<:  you 
would^like  your  decision  to  eni^ertain.     A  ©atalog  may  mention  small  classes, 
^personal  contact  wi%h . faculty ,  accessibility  to  cultural  events,  parietal 
rules,  couns.elor  services,  numbei  ol  Fu.D.^s  on  thfe  faculty,  access  to  ^ 
skiing,  and<  so  on.  .  Add  to  your  list  any  values  that  ^e'em  important, 

•  Pruning,  the  list.     One  can  then  explain  to  xhe  ^,-^hen  you  have  ^ 
•  listed  all  your  disc.everies  ,*  check  each  value  to , see"'that.  it  meet  s '  three - 
condition  si    -(1)     It.  should  be  relevant  to  the  decislbn7  (2)  sh^.ulrdTd'iaT^-*^ * 


^  criTOjlnate  jetween  options,  and'^^)  shouid  be  clear  "enough  in  xai^^lid 
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that  you  can      c o gnj, 7e  o p VPJ^ un t fc i p ^  to  «=atisfy  i^_H|ien  th^y— ^^^-^HS -i^  -'<v 

the  options.  -  ^  -  «  '  - 

\  -       •      .  '  *  ' 

t  '* 

Some  of  the  values  on  a  student's  list,  especially  those  generated^ 

\  f  rom  h-is  hopes  ^nd  expectations  j  ^,ay  fail  the  tfest  of  relevance.  Probably 

every  counselor  has.  seeri«  students H*;ho- wfjnt  to  do  things  for  the  'Vrong"'  ^ 

"  xea^on*    •Thev  wsnt  rt?  ^skt?  s  ^course  in  order  to  'enjoy  t'*\^  <'omp<^pi<>nsh  vp  of* 

*a  friend,  or  they  s4<.ip  a  tipal  examination  because  t-heir  car  needs^  tuning.  ^ 

^re  are  better  avid  mcrc  appropriate  ways  cf  sa.tisfyin';  sucfi  va:^iie£;  Th^ 

Uu^^  dope;  nor  lip  in  th^  values  ^  but  in  applying  the  values  to  ^naooropr  i- 

♦    ^  ?  ^ 

:ptichs\    The  values  .of  friendship  and  a  well-tur.cd  czr  ^?.tv.-  * 
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.  I  tainiid  for  other  decisions,  but  should  be  dropp^ed^  ffm  the  list  ^<;f  values     ;  ... 
gj^^"     u^ed  in  choosing  a  course  .or  deciding  whether  to  *take  a  f inal  ,^xaminati\)n,.  j 

-     ^     ^        '      *  i    .  ,      565''        '  H  /  1    ^     '  I  '^'li 


Some  values  may  fall  to  differentiate  between  tfie  options.  For 
example;  In  choosing  a  college  a  high  school  student  might  in<^ude  as  a 
value  the  oppoi:tunlty  to  study  biology,  ,  But  aj,l  colleges  offer  biology^ 
and  so  the  student's  valyie  Is  not  helpful. in  discriminating^  among,  the 
options/   If,  however,  the  student's  value  is,  to  study  marj^ne  biology, 
the  value  would  the^discriminate  among  colleges^  becaus.e  few  ol  tbem  offer 
majors  in  that  field.     Similarly,  if  you  were  buying  a  house  jin  an  estab- 
lished suburian  community,  you  might  find  that  access  tp  utilities  was^ 

a  value»that  all  options  satisfied  to  the  same  degree.     But  if 'you  were 

,  *t 
thinking  about  real  estate  in  the  Arizona  desert,  access  to  utilities 

might  be  an  important  v^lue.     Some  lotC  might  satisfy  it  and  others  might 


not. 


Finally,  all  the  values  on  the  list  should  ^j^usable  in  the  sense 
that  you  can  'define  t;hem  sufficiently  well  to  recognize  instances  of  thei'r 
occurrence  when  you  see  them^    The  values  .that  are  useful  in^ decision- 
making  have  real^life  referents,* and  students    who  want,  say,  to  go  to 
an  inexpenslA^e  college  must  be  able  to. define  InexpeTfsive  wIj^i  regarci  to 
*their  own  poc^cetbooks  .ancf  then  must  be  able  to  apply  tife  definition  to 
the^  colleges  they  are  contemplating'  *   .    w  ^  . 

-H^p-ing^  students  define  Values,     m^evi  we  were  interviewing  students 
in  the  development 'stage  of  SlGI,  we'  encountered  hun4reds\of  examples^of 
'Valued  tMJr  were 'too  ill  def  ined  f  or  .depision-iiaking*    How  Can  a  counselpr 


h^J-p  studeQts' art;lcuiate  their '-Yaluai  in  a  usabla  form? 

We 'suggest,  fir^t,  that,  Vou  refrain  from'asking  leading  questions 

•  J.;  V  ^  -  "  ,  .  *• 

Hindi ^^ou'Joiow  what  the  student  has.      mind^^  Get  him  to  tell  you.    If  a 
Btuden^says,  Vl  want  *to  b'fe  my  own' boss,'*  you  might  reasonably  think  he  is 


talking  about. ohe  value  independence*     But  you  may  be  wrong;  he  may  have 
in  mind  a  value  more  like  prestige .    Therefore  do'not  le^d  him  by  asking, 
"Do  ^^^11  mean  vou  want  to  be  independent  of  supervision?"    Simply  'ask  him^ 
.  to  be  mobe.  explicit :     "What ^do -^yoU  mean  by  *being  your  own^ss'?  Give 
(he  an  example  of  a  situation  .that  would  satisfy  you  and  onk  that  would 
notK"    Leading  questions  are  likely  to  put  new  ideas  in  tn^  students^  ^ 
minds  and  divert  theft  from  their  true  feelings. 

Second,  we  suggest  that  you  make  no  assumptions  about  the -students 
'  atticii'de' towai:d  any  value.     For  instance,  •  many  jgf  our  subjects  named 
resoonsibilitv  as  one  of  their  occupational  values.    Our  probing  revealed 
^**^^^th3t  some  students  mea^t  responsiHltty  for  laige  endeavors,  suc^^  as 

administration  of  a  Government  agency;  pthefs  m^ant  supervision  .of 'a  fe^ 
coworkers;  and  yet  o^ers  meant  freedom  f rOm_xesponsibility. 

,    Third,  we  have  had  fairly,  good  ^luck  in^elpin-g  students  clarify 
fuzzy  notions  by  asking  for  examples  of  what  they  me.ant  by  "interestii\g>  ^ 
work,"' "working  with  people, '^or  "being  their  own  bosses/',  Hore  spec|/- 
fically,  we  ^have  asked  tliem  to'  describe  what  they  would  be  doing  while  ^ 
performing  !'iateres ting'work"  or  Hbeing^eir  qwr;  bosses ,"•  Answering  . 
su'-n  oMf-^Lions  f^ces  students  €o  hecom'e  concrete  arid  specif ic. 


 c?  -"^ —  


.  The  .values  must  be  -veighted  to  show  their  importance  to  the  DM, 
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J  ^  '  '  '  f 

First  the  values  are  weighted  one  at 'a  time  tp  show  the  importance  of 

^each  value  considered  by  itself.     Second,  die  wights  are  ^djusted  to  show 

(  'the  importance^  of  ,the  values  /in' relation  to  one  another,    ^:  ' 

^    .  .  -■  -     ^  .  ■•  ; 

First  weighting.    Any  scale  can  be  used  ^or  weighting  .values.  In 

this  discussion will  use  the  eight-point  scale  employed  by  SiGI.  (See 

'    figure  5,  cliapter  IV.)    The  scale  runs  from  0,  .indicating.no  importance,  .  . 

^      to  8,  indicating  highest '  importance.    The  midpoint,  4,  shows  .medi-um.  impor- 

tance.     Since  all  the'  valuers  are,  by,  definition,  desirable, 'negative 

^  •     •  • 

numbers  are  not  used.     If  the  DM  wants  a  value  that  is  fc^e  opposite  to  \ 

*  one  of  the  lis  feed  values,  he  should  include  the^ reverse  value  on  hi*  list 

and  assign  it  a  positive  weight.    Fpt  exainple,  if  a  student _ioes  not  want  y/, 
"  •      '  "  ■♦  ♦ 

to'^be  burdened  with  responsibility  in  an  occupation,  he  shodld  use  it'll 

■  .      •  ,  ^         .     ■  \  /\ 

opposite,  freedom  from  responaibility;  ^   •        *     ^. .  / 

the  weight,  assigned  to  tlhe  value  is  th^  answer  ta  the  questioti, 
"How  important  is  this  value  to  you?"*..  If  the  answer  is,.  "Very  important,"  *' 
the  weight  assigned  should  be  7  ot  8,:    The  number  indicat?iog  the  weight  ^ 
^S'TBer^y  a  nu^ae^ical  equivalent  of  the  answer  .to^he  ^question,  "How  * 
importantY'  ^ 


It  is  unprofitable  to  agonize. over  fihe  distinctions  at  this  poin 


fo^  the.reO 


s^tive  weights^ rather  than  the  absolute  weights  determine  the 
■direction  o?  the  decision*  -  -  ^     f    .  ^' 


Adjus-ting  the  weights.    VAien  the  values  liave  beeit  wqj||hted  individu- 
/-  *    /illy,  .-the.  weights  must  be  adjusted  to  s^ow  the  importa^e  *of  the^Wlues  in 
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relation  to  one  another.  Rel^tlpte  weights"  are  necessary  in  order  to  esta- 
bliah  priorities  among  the  values  so  that  a  'more  important  value  will  not 


'  .  be  sacrificed  in,  order  to  satisfy  a  lesser  rival.    Moreover,  relat:i.ve  valCie  / 
weights,  not  absolute  ones,  must  be  used  in  estin^ating  the  over-all  desir- 
ability  of  the  options.  w 

1    :  '  ■   '  '  -  ■  ^ 

Relative  weights  caxr  be  ^obtained  through  a  long  seri^K^  paired  com- 


parisons or — less  tediously — through  distribution  "of  a  fiied  suin,vas  in  SIGI,.^ 

The  easiest  way  to  force  the  adjustment  'is  to  decree  as  ia  SIGI,  that  the^ 

weights  must  be  distr'ibu^ed  so  that  th'ev  sum  to^an^Binouftt  ^aqual  to  the  yc^d- 

j^oint  on  the  scal*e  multiplied  by  the  number^  of  values  that  ^ate^elgilted^ 

That  is,  -for  bur.  eight-point;  scale  the' weights  should  add  to^  ^times  N.wl)ere^ 
.  ■     ,  •  -  •         -    •        ;  -  v.  c 

N  is  the  number  of  values  used  in  the  decision.     Since  xen  values  are  used  . 

■  .  -  /  %  ^   '    •  ^  ^  . 

'in  SIGI.  students  are  forced  to  distr|.bute  tfieir-value  weights-  so  as  to  sumV'    -  ^^^^ 

■  r    \      :  •  /  .  ^  " 

-to  4  X  10  or  40.     IfytWeive  values  epter  itito  the  iaecision\the  sum  v/auld. 
equal  4  x  12  or  4^#This  system  is  cp?rve?H.ent  "because  usin^  the  ^midpoint  ^ 


:^Sed 


f  the  scal^  allays  room  to  adjust  the  vaT^es  up  or 'down  in  reaching  the 


required  sum.^ 


7  to  6,  he  may  find  .that  value  A  is  now  on'a-par  with  vapxes  B^and  C.  Are 
the  .values  bf  the  saipe  i5^port*aric*e  to  him?    He  must  maW  the  adjfci6tment;s  so 


TMs  final  weighting  should  not.  be  hui#ied,  for  some  ,dif  ticuj^t  jiidg- 
ments  have  t0;bp,  mad^.    .'^en  a  DM  reHtr^es  the  weight"  of  vabrf^NA.^  from,  say>., 

-  <   tltat;  three >^fys\are  achieved  simidlaneously7^  (X)    The  most  impoirtaiit  valued 

.-fflu^t  have^^hegreates-t  weight  ,^2)  tke.least  Important  yalue^must  have  the,  ^  ^ 

•  ^  •  •  ^  «•  7  •  * 

r    '  -   leas.t  <^lghr>^and^(3)  '  tHe  sum  must  equal  4  x  N.*      .  '       .  k  „ 

•  ^^/^Ncticd-Shat  i^^  t-h^'e-adjusf mene,  pro-ces^  tl'ts  absolute -height  kssigr.ed 

.   ^"    ka^  the^^yaloe       n-ot  so^aroportant  as  /the.  relative  weight.  .  It  really  makes 
-R\C  no'^^dif  l(eS:enc>  57hethe>      DM'^s  raosit  inq^ortant  yalVe  i3  -i-inSill'y  given  a, weight '  , 


of  8  (greatest  importance) ' or  6  (strong  importance),  as  long  as  it  is  given- 
more  weight '  tha^- •the' values'of  less  importance.     Some  persons  become  troubled 
when  they^  reduce  the  weight  of  a  varue  in  order  to  approach  the  .^quired  sum. 
They  think  they  are  no  longer  reflecting  the  truth  about  the  importance,  of 
the  value  to  them.    They  do  not  want  to  cal],  it  ^ledium  when  th'eir  feelings 
Eout  it  are  strong.'.  However,  if-  the  final  adjusted  weights  are  proportional  . 
ta  the^DM's  feelings,  the  actual  numerical  weights  make  no  difference.  The 
most^nearly  satisf a^ory  option  will  still  get  the  highest  desirability  sum, 
and  the  rank  order  of  the  values  will  still/§erve  'as  a  guide  m  locating 
options  arfd  investigating  tWin^  .a-     v     .  ^ 

\"   ,  N 

Values 'Appropriate  for  Decisions  Aljout  ^bs^ 

It  may  be  useful  here  to-  distinguish  betweeA  a  position,  a"  job ,  an  occu- 
\aCion,-and  a. career^    A  position  is  the  place  .that  you  are  hired  to  fill 
-  yh^rryou  becW  employed.     There  is  -a  position  for"  each  person  working-- pne 

person^  one' position.    You  have  a  position  as  counselor  at  Nirvana  Community 

•  f  ■-■  I   '  -  *  .  I    ^ - 

-CoUegd.       ?  ^      .  .    .  ,    ■  .  ^  n 

A  job  is  a  group  of.  similar  positions  in  a  sih^le  plant,  -business  esta- 
bliJLent,  industrial., institution,  or  other  organization.    S^eyeral  persons 

^  '  ,  *  '  \- .    ^  .  . 

in  the  same  establishment  may  have  the  same  job.    You  and  the  otRer  counselor^. 
.  at^  Nirvatia 'have  morfe  or  less  thfe  same  job.        /     .  *       ^  ; 

'An  occupation  is  a  group  of  similar  jobs  found  in  various  'estarbliahihents. 
^n  the  United  States,  the  occupation  of  counselor  can  be  distinguished  from 
.occupatioSi' of  teacher.  ,     .  * 

.  ■      ,      '  ;   ^   '    .        ^  •         .  ' 

A  career,  is  a  succession  of  positions*  jobs,  or  occupations  that  one  per- 
son  engages  in  during  his  lifetime.    Your  careel:  may  have  included  the  occu- 
;  pat  ions  of -teaching  assistant,  psychi)logV  ^e^oher,  and  counselor.        .     ^  ' 


Notice  that  -tji^^arrangeyiient  is  .hierarchical*     A  career  may  embrace 

several  diff  erfint~^t5ccupat ions  ,  each  of  which  includes  numerous  jobs  performed 

by  persons  in  various  positions .  .      ,  *  ^ 

.  '  '  ' 

What  .values,  should-  a  DM  take  into  account'  in.  making  ^decisions  about 

 '  '    '  ^ 

jobs?      O.bviously.  there  is  some  overlap  with*. oc'cupat  iorfal  valuej  ,  and  the 

ten' SIGI  values  are  therefore  helpful,     (The  -Values  are  'high  income^,  .^res- , 

tige  ,*independenc6  ,  'lelpiug  -^'titcia,  s>rt-ui."itv leadership/responsibility , 

variety,  interest  f  ield    leisure    and  early, ent^y.     They  are  d-et.ined  ^in 

chapter  IV.)        *  \       '  ^ 

There  are,  however,  many  values  that  differentiate'  jobs  but  not'pccu- 
pations.     Since  jobs  aret^iefined  to  some  extent  by  the  ,e stab lishments  where 

the^  take  place  ,J-ae^:^i^ns^         them  ^nvolve  factors  that' decisions  about 

\  '  ■  . '  *  ' 

occupations  need  not  conbider:     Ih^  kind  and  numb^eT  of  coworkers,  working 

conditions,  commute  cime,  parking  ^ciliciesj  sex  and  ernnic  discrim:inacion ,  * 
aryl.  nian^  others.   jFkjl  eAaiiiple,  woikiu^i  wiLu  cuageiilal  people  may  be  an  im- 
portant value  *  to*  some  DMb,  but  the  personaliLy  .or^one^'s-.  coworkers  is  a 
characteristic  of  a  particular  job  father  than  of  '^ri  occr-up^atiou  as  a  vl^t)le. 
In  decisions  about  jobs, the  DM  s'tlli  faces  the  ^asli 'cSl'.^^itJ^OTti^ying  values 
that  are  relevant  to  the  decision,  ^tlml  dilf er^ntiate  ^jq.t?  .^iptions,  Snd*that 
are 'usable.  .  '    •  -  l*-  ' 

f     ^ .  J.     • - .    •     .     ^  . 

.        The-foll^tng  list  is  merel^y.  advii^ory It^consist^  Qf  the  vf^iues  nam'ed 
6y  interview  suhje.cts  ip  di?icuss-ions  ahput  tbeir  dec  i     ir>r>«      Hany  of  your 

students  mai^^ave  othfer  concerns,  in  mind  th^t  ar^  legitimate  values,,  aj[):d 

:      /  /  .  .      .   ^      .  ,      '  ^'     •  '  'T' 

some  of  the  i/alues  in  the  list  below  may  be 'wildly  inap]^ropriate  for  $ome 


decisions  or  somef^DMs'. 
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...The  ten  SIGI  values    .   .  Size  of  'organization    ^  • 

Fringe  benefits  Surroiiidings 

Availability  of  parking  *    '     Cleanliness     *  C  ' 

Proximity  to  home    '        '  Geographical  location 

Congeniality  of  coworkers       ^  ^     Availability  of  transportation  -—7 

Work  alone  or  in  group  Promotion/advancemeat 

Safety  '   /  •  '      'HouTs      \  related  to  the  SIGI  value, 

Dress  code  -    ^  *    .  .    '    Overtime  VJ-eisure^,  but  sometimes  ex-  « 

J  pressed  in  narrowej:.<yterms  • 
.   iT'  ■  7 


NEED  FOR  INFORMATION 


Th#  Remaining  steps  in  the  decision-making  process  all  reguire 
information  "about  the  options,     Infoinii^tion  may  come  f rom  Aany  places — 
^efejence  bo9ks,  directories,'  catalogs,  compilations,  bibl_ip^_ 


raphies,  Federal  Government  reports,  Congres^i'bnar  hearin^^  periodicals,^     '  * 

\       V  ♦  '      *    *  *  •  '  . 

*the  xfellow  Pages,  classified  ads,  encyclopedias,  people,  and  elsewVr^re.  - 

The  source  in  a<iy  particular  decision  depend3(^partly'.  on  tKejlattare  pf 

the  decisioti  arid  parfly  on  the  ingenuity  and  thorquglxness  of ^thc  i)M. 

But  whjjatever  the  source,  information  must  t>e  ^availablie.  for  „a/rati9tfail'' 

decision  to  taTce  place.     Therefore  locating  informayLpii  \s  an  essential  ^[ 

part^Df  any 'decision-making  method  'that  aspics  to  be  more  than  a  lottery 

or  a  psychic 'event.  ^  .      .    • "  ' 

,  Unfortunately,!  the  *subj exit  of  wLnf ormation  gathering  is  beyon^^-rfre- 
scope  pf  this  handbook.     It  is  clearl^  impossible  to  discus^  all  likely      '  *         *  .  o 
sources  of . information  for  every  conceivable  situation.    Usually,  the       "  ^ 
*  nature  of  the  decisipri^will  suggest  where  to  loo^  for  information.     For  . 
instance,  infcmnation  about  jobs  may  come  .from  placement  services,  employ- 
ment ag^nciesW  prospective,  employers,  want  aSs,  bulletin  boards,  responses 
to  letters  of  inquiry,  and  acquaintances.     Cc5unselors,   teacher^s,  and  ,  " 
revf  erence  librarians  may  have,  to  help  inexperienced  DMs  in  their  search 


©  '  f ij^r  inf  ormatioh*.  ^  %   \^  V 
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In' the  following  &ectlons  of  this  chapter  we  will' simply  assume 
that  necessary  information  is  available  to  the  DMs  or  that  they  kno^ 
where  and  how  to  get  it. 


IDBNTiraNG  A  WORKABLE  SET  0F-»  OPTIONS 


The  second' step  :^n  the  decision-making  model  is  to  |.dentify  k'set 


of  options.     This  step  corresponds^ tc 


box'  3  in  figure  33. 


--Between  steps  1  aad  2  the  DM  makes  adjudgment  (box  2)  as  to  whether 

a  suitable  set  alreddy  exists.     If  the*  d^isdon  is^  an  _ei£her/or ,  go/no  go  ' 

^    ,       '  ,    «  ^  *  *  -  ^^^'^ 
 kind^dr  if  it  involves  only  ^  small  oumber  of  known^^optidfi^ ,  the  set  is  a 

given,  and^the  DM,  goes  directly  t^  collecting  and  evaluating  "Inf orijat ion 

about  its  members.     But  if  .many  options  exist,  as  in  occupational  choice 

(there  are  many  thous^ncb  ul  {UcuupciLxons  J,istect  m  the*  Dictionary  ot  Oc- 
^  '  ..I  ~  


c'upatiiQnal  Titles  and  over  800  bccupations^named  in  the  Occupational  Out- 

'  '  ^   ''  ♦ 

look  Handbook) ,  some  princi|>le  must  be  invoked  for  reducinrg  the  number 
tQ  a  workable  size  without  losing' the  best  prospects. 

The  principle  is  to  "use  the  DM*s  most  important  values  for  netting 
^         'those  options  that  seem  likely  to  satisfy  them.     The  operation  of  the 
\  principle  may  be  s§en  in  the,L(^GATE  system  of  SIGI*     The  procedure  Is  very 

quick  compared  with  the  amount  of-  toae  that  would  be  required -^to  explore 
the  whole  ^ array  of  options  in  any  depth'.   '  '      ■  *    *  . 


Selecting  Values  ror  the  Search 


we 


DMs  begin  bv  selecting  a  set  of  search  values  from  the  group  that 
re  weighted   m   the  V^^''-'^-'^"-^^  C^t^p.      *^TrT  v.^^ps  fivr  v/iliipc;  fnr  th\<s.  niir- 


SICI  uses  five  values  for  this  pur- 

it  the 


pos^e^  but  five  are  t'oo  manv  to  keep  track  of  without  a  computer" 
^       DM  must'  manage  v^Pjie's  by  haad,  ,two  ot  Lhiee  dimehsioiib  are  probably  enough; 


ERIC 


for  some  decisions  one  may  be  sufficient. 
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The  values  selected  should  be  those  thit  the  4)Ms  most^w^nt  to  ^ee 
*     •  if       ^  *  ♦ 

realized  in  their  decision,    Th^y  are  the  values  fhat'the^DM^  woiRd  not 

'want  to  give  up  under  any  circumstance^,  J        ^   '  i 


Making"  Specif igat ions  for  Each  Search  Value  *  y 


The  next* task  is  to  make  a 'specification  for  each  of  the  search 
values.     The  purpose  of  the  s^^^:if icatlon  is  to  .enable  DMs  to  recognize 
when  ah  optibn  provides  acceptable  oppor^^wity  to  satisfy  the  value, 

^    .  ■  "         ,       .      . .  .   ^  > 

Generally  speaking,  t  specification  should  be  explacif  in  order  to 
.be  useful.     It  may  be  a  minimum  quantity  ^salary/  cost,  measurable  perfor- 
mance,  size, -etc);  a  defined  category^  (style,  color,  model,- Ideation, 
fetc,);*or,  less  desirable,  a  reference  to  some  standard  recognizable  to  ; 
the  DMs  (a  great  amount,  more  than  average, ^  etc, ) ,    Many  o'f  the  "S^peci- 
f icatiotis  *in  s'iGI  are  in  this  latter  form,  but  the  . (^nn§  more  than;  average, 
a  great  amount,  and  such  have  been  operationally  d^Pned  s,0  that  they  are 
equivalent  to  quantities  or  categories,    "The  computer ^knows' v^at  ^hey  mean. 
^  Some  persons  find  it  difficult  to  be  explicit  §t)Out  what  they  want^ 

They  say  they  can  recognize  it  whefe  they  see  it,     F(5ir  subh  persons— 
provided  tha,t  they  tare  not  kidding  themselves— vague  terms  like  inter- 
esting,  good,  sexy  may  be  specification  enough,    T^e  purpose'  of  the^. 
.specification  is  to 'guide  the  examination  of  the  inf ormortion,  not^to  com- 
municate  to  someone  el|e.     If  a  D^,  examining  two  options,  is  ab.le  to  say, 
"This  one  is  sex)'*  with  re§pect\to  irty' value  and  that  one  is  not,"  it  is 
hard  to  argue  that  ^sexy  Ig  'inadequate  specification. 


Skimming  the  Info  mixtion    -  '  '  «  ^  ' 

.    The  next  tasll^  to  skim  tfie  information  about  ea^  potential  option 

•    I '  •  •  • 

to  find  the  portiona  of  it  that  concern  •t,he  search  values.*  Thes'e^tems  of* 

information  ai:e  then  examined  with  sufficient  care  to  see  whether  or*^ot 

the  option  meets  the  specification  for  the  value.  All  other  information  . 

is  ignored  at  this  tUme.  ,  *  '  * 

> 

Xhe  skimming  step  is  mostly  a  go/no  go  operation.     If  an  option 
comes  up  to  the  level  specified  for  each  of  the  s'earc)i  values,  it  is 
a  candidate  for  the  final  decision.     If  it  does  not,  it  is*  pursued  -no* 
further.''  •  '  ' 

Skimiij^g  requires  speciial  skills  that  are  usually  taught  in  how- 
to-study  and  reding  improvement  courses*    Knowing  how. to  skiin  J,s  impor- 
tant  in  the  decision-making  process.     If  your  students  have  riot  acquired 
th6  skill,  you  should 'refer  them  to  an  appropriate  book  or  study  skills 
class.        \,  •     .    •  • 

Some  DMs  may  be  concerned  that  *th^  all-or-nothing  methods  oi^  tihe 
LOCATE  procedure  may  eliminate  options  that  might,  in  the  \ 


end;, be  the  best  choice.  'Shie  result  is  unlikely  if^the  search  valiles^  . 
kre  dis^tinctly  more  important  to  the.  DMs  than  the  valuer  not  u6e^  lnl|tne 

seatch.    If  important  values  were  left  aut,  DMs  can  conduct  the  searci|i  \iq 

*  *  *  .  .  \  ''\ 

two  stages,  each  with  a 'different  set  of  values.    The  options  that  su)j--A  ' 

'   a        -  '*  -  *  •  "  *  \ 

vive  hotix  searches  are°the  ort^a  likely  to  be  most  satisfactory*    DMs^/l  A 
can  also^  establish  a  "doubtful"  cl&tegory  for  those  options  that  do  not\  \  ' 

" ■      .      .  '  ■  .  '-^^^ 

meet  rail  specifications  but  which  the  DMs  do  not  want  to  lose  forever. 


-v.  .  \  ■ 
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'Using  the  Mod^  In  Information- Gathering 


In  some  situations,  all  or  much  of  the  necessary  Information  Is 
donvenieptly  collected  in  one  place.    Exampl^  are  The  jOccupatlonal  Out- 
looK  Handbo6k  and  SIGI  for  information  about  o<icupatlons  or  The  College 
Handbook  for  information  about  colleg 

lii  other  situations  the  informatlop  is  scattered,  and  the  DM  has 

'  tr  •      /  / 

to  collect  a  dossifer  on  e^ach  option.    Examples  are    information  about 

houses  a'PM  might  buy  and  job^^he  mi^t  take. 
/ 

It  would  be  wasteful /to  col/ect  all  possible  information  about  all 
possible  options,  only  to  .eliminate  most  of  them  later  by  applying  the 

search  values.    Therefore  DMs  should  combine  th^  skimming  operation  wit| 

// 

the  information  gathering.  They*  collect  only  eribuglj  information  ^aboi^  an  * 
option        judge  whedier  or  not  it  passes  through. the  net  of  search/values. 


if 


If  the  option  meets  the  test,  gatl^ering  information  about  it  wild  continue; 
it  filial,  no  more  effort  will  be  wasted  in  investigating 

Thlfe  principle  of  using  the  decision-making  algoritKa  as  a  guide 
to  Informatloa  gathering  should  be  applied  whenever  poss^le.    For  Instance, 
wlt^^  reference  to  figure  33,  an  item  of  information  might  be  uncovered 

indicating  that  an  option  was  impossible  to  attain  (;6oxes  7/and  8  on  the 

/  '  .  '    /     ^  -  / 

flow  chart).    That  option  would  then  be  abandoned Anke^^tely^  In 

/    /  /  '  ^ 

ffect,  the  steps  in  /the  decision-making  process^  ar^^applied  to  infoitaatlon 

*  ,  -     %  ' .  /     /  •  / 

gathering'  as  well  as  information  processing,  j  /    '  \ 


Search  Values  in  Becis ions  about  Jobs 


  '  '   The  search  values  for  declsiqns  About  jobs  may>  differ  undent  dif- 
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ferent  conditions.     In  good  times>^iMs  sh^ul^  li*^  Ifheir  ."feost  impc 

or  three  values  as  explained  abovefr  p'a^t-time  j.obs,  howler,  or  job- 

.  '  •  /  V 

hunting  from  hunger,  they,  may  have  to  us^  whatever  values  are  avail|ible 
'>     -     '  ■  •  ^  /^'  '  '  / 

in  the  options  instead        those  most  de^ir&d.     Even  low-weighted  values 

■  '  '  '  ^     .    '    '  ,  /        •        ■■  '  ■ 

vary  in  their  importance  to  the  DM,  '^r^'d.  he  can  use  the  best  of  them  to 
identify  the.  most  desirable  among  undesirable  options. 

In  hard  tifhes  th^  "LOCATE"  ^,tep  may  not*  enter  into  the' decision 
at  all,  •  The  options  may  b^  3o  few  that  DMs  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
reducing  *their  number  to  a/maaageable  size. 

INi:OBMATION  PROCESSING—COMPARE  ' 

«       ^  *     '  /  « 

In  SIGI  information -processing  i^.  spread  ovet  four  systeins,^ 
COMPARE  gives  factual  information,  PREDICTION  gives  information  about  the 

.    .    -    .  r  r   J  ,  •  .       .    .  ■ 

requirementj,  '  of  opt^-io^s,  PLANNI^  gives  Information  about  their  manage- 
I  ability,  and  STRATEGY^ gives  information  about  how  the  occupations  compare 
their  desirability,  ,  .     '  ^ 

On  tke  computer  it  is  /useful  to  keep  these  classes  of  information 

'   ,      ^        •  / 

^in  separate  systems,  "^^ui:  not  so  bff  line*    Effici^cy'  requires  that  when- 

,  *  i  •  ' 

ever  DMs  have  access  to  a  source  of  information,,  they  milk  it  dry  regard- 

less  of  its  classification  or  the^step  they  are  on  in  the  de&ision-making 
process./  If "they  are, at  the  step  analogous  to  COMPARE,  they  will  never- 
theless^ collect  .information  usSui  to  the  PLANNING  step  if  it  comes  their 
wayy/    The  transfer  of  infcrrmation — lifting  it  from  books  or  people's  . 
mlnd3  and  putting  it  int;o,  the  form>  of  notes  *for '  future  study—should  be' 

;y    -v  ,  ■  -57-7  -       \'  *,  ■  .  • 


\ 
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done  in  a  single  ^^^P/  "^^^  complete  processing  of  that  information  in  ^  • 
ordfer  to  reach  a  decision  occurs  in  separate  steps,  as  in  SIGI 

Although  it -will  be  convenient  in  the  following  discussion  to  r/fer 
to  a  "COMPARE  st^t>"  or  a  ^^LANNING  step^as  if  they  were  entdrely  separate, 
in  practice  the/step^  blend  and  their  activities  m^V  occur  more -or  less 
s imult aneous ly y 


Making  a  Chart  of  Ityformatic 

Information  will  haie  to  be  classified  as  it  ks  collected.  One 

*  /  '  / 

way  to  classify  it  is  to  ftake  a  chart  like  that  illustrated  in  figure  38. 

Use  a  large  sheet  of  papjr  and  make  as  ;iany  columns  as  there  are  op^tzions 

for  the  decision. 

The  number  of  rJws  will  depend  on  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  information  that  a/e/r eleven t/' to  the  decision.    There  are  three  large 
classes  that  we  have  Mesignatefl  in  accordance  with  the  conceptualization 
in  figure  32,  Sat isf^kct ions.,  Requirements,      and  Manageability.  Satlsfac- 
.  tiqns  includes  the  \^^^^/ iimensions,  one  row  for  each/value  that  wL 
^  weighted  in  the'f i|st yfetep  in  the  decision-making  pr6cess.  Sartisfactions 
also  includes/iny ^di^     item  of  information  that  describes  or  defines  [ 
an  option,  one  raw  for  each  item. 

*  Th/.rows  given  over  to   Requirements    /antain  the  ^tems  that  per- 
tain t^j/th/ feasibility  of  an  option  in  te^ms  of  the  DM*s  status  pr 


As  aA  example,  suppose  that  aVjDM  had  to  be  married  to  •take 

ition  would  occupy  a  row  on  the 
FRlC/ih^t.    The  Btequiremehts  section  aisa  includeis  any*4nformation , about 

A^-.Jf     ;  7^"^   /  578    .  ^ 


how  difficult  an  option  may  be  to  achieve.     If  a  DM  .learned  that  only  one 
'5-  X 

applicant  in  five  is  admitted  to  a  cer^in  college  unfder  consideration, 
that  information  would  be  entered  under  Requirements , 

The  rows  given  over  to  Manageability  contain  information  concerning 
the  demands  an  option  will  make  on  the  DM^  s  "resources  ,^    In  buying  a  house, 
for  example,  DMs  would  collect  information  about  montiily  mortgage,  tax, 
and  insur^ftce  payments  for  e^ch  option.    This  information  would  occu^^^ 
one  row  in  the  Manageability  section  of  the  6hart,    Also  in  the  Manage- 
ability section  would  go  information  about  investments  in  time,  capital, 

«  / ' 

or  energy  that  must  be  made  in  order,  to  achieve  the  option,  . 

If  many  litems  of  information  are  to  enter  into  the  decision,  the 
chart  may  bfecome  cumbersome.    Another  way  to  make  it  is  tQ  use  3X5, 
cards  in  four  colors.     Information  about  values  goes  on  cards  of  one  color 
^one  item  per  card,'  information  about  Requirements      on  i^ard^  of  another 
color,  about  Wnageability  on  a  third  card,  and  miscellaneous  information 
on  the  fourth  color.     The  cards^  can  be  kept  por^table  in  a  file  box, 
segregated  by  options.    Then  the  final  chart  is  assembled  by  Scotch  taping 
the  cards  of  each  optio^  to  form  a  ladder  that  can  be  hung  on  a  wall. 

The  cards  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  order  in  each  ladder  so  tha^' 

♦ 

the  options  can  be  compeared  quickly,  on  any  item  of  information.  x 

Missing  Information   .  •  '      '  .  • 

Preparing  an  information  chart  for  an  impjortant. decision  takes 

*  *"         #.  *  * 

a  lot  of  time.    All  nec^asary  information  seldom  appears  in  a  single 

,  '       ^        '     -  /  ' 

source,*  with  the  result  that  the  chart  fills;  slowly  even  when  much  well- 
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Structured  information  is  available.    For  instance,  although  DMs  who  are 

choosing  a. college  cari  find  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  The  College 

*  "  '  • 

.Handbook,  they*will  not  find  everything  they  want  to  know.    Their  J  chart 

will  have  empty' cells  that  may  be  filled  o.nly  be  referring  to  the  college 
.  catalog,  visiting-a  campus,  talking  with  officials  and  students,  "and  per- 
haps  tuning  in  bn  theJkind  of  student  publications  that  used  to  be  con-  . 
sidered  underground;     Some  cells  may  never  be  filled  because  no  ^informa- 
tion ever  comes/to  hand.  ^  *    '  ^  f 

'A 

Rating  the  Values  Dimensions  \ .      ^  ^      ^  ; 

Inforrfiation  about\the  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  weighted  value 
Should.be  rated  at  the  time  it  is  obtained.     The  rating  look^  ah.ead' to  -the 


STRATEGY  stip.    The  rating  is  a  numerical  expression  of  Jiow  welf  the  option 

  1    '  - 

is  likely  to  satisfy  the  value.     It  is  a  kind  of  grade,  like  Ai  B,  C. 

'••/■••  '    -  •  "  * 

It  ks  impossib3>e  to  give  exact  procedures  for  rating  values  infor- 

♦  /  n  . 

matitin  because  different  values  figure  in  different  decisiohs,  and  there 
'is  no  way|of  covering  them  alli  ^  We' can',^  howevet^,-  describe  the  procedures 

we  followed  in  rating  the  values  dimensions  of  the  SIGI  occupational"  inf or- 

I   •      '    r^-'   o      ■       •    ;-  /  V  ■ 

mation,  ^nd  th^se  proc^d^res  cano^erve  as  a  model.    ,^      ,  * 

^       found  ph^t  ^f our  i^^^tings,  1-4,  were  enough  ta^dif terentiate  most 

irifon^tion,'  but  for  High  liacome  we  allowed  oyr^'elves  five  because  infor- 

mation.iifeout  salaries  could  be  easily    divided  into  five  categoties.  fife 

chose  aerating  of  5  to.  designate  a  median. income 'in  exceas  of  $20,000; 

4- designates: an  income' between  $14,^^000  and  $19,999;  3,  between" $10, 000' 

and  $X3U99;  1,  $7,000  to  $9,999-;  and  L,  beloF. $7,000.  /For  Early  ^try- 

t>e  a^si^ed  a  rating  pf  4^  fcp  .occu|)ations  that* "req^^red^^less  than  two  years 
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O    of  education,  beyond  high  'school  for  entry;  3*6ignified  2  tQ  [3  years;  ,1 


2  signified  ^  years  Oachelor's  degree);  and  1  signified  5  or^re  years 
^  (graduate' training) ,     {  '  ^ 

"    '     When  categories  \could  nofbe  quantified,  we  carefully  defined  what 
each  rating  lupeat  in  operational  terms*    For  example,  fbr  the  value  Help- 
lii^Olfbers  w^  defined' a  rating  of  4 'as  "Workings  wit^  people  directly  to 
improve,  their  health,  welfare,  or  education";    a  rating  of  3  was  defined 
as  "Providing  a  service  _th^t  makes  liife  betj:ei;  for  .the  gfeneral  public  in 
'a  significant  way  (for  example,  legal,  aesthetic,  or  environmental);  or 
having  meiriingful,  but  not  ktal  influence  on  individual  clients."  The 

/  -  ;  ^ 

/other  ratings  were  similar.ly 'defined.  "  ^ 

Some  principles /emerge:     (1)  The  higher  the  rating,  the  better  the 
opportunity  tp  satisfy  the  -value  through ' the  option  (This  high=better 
principle  is' necessary  for  STRATEGY  to  work);  (2)  the  definitions  of 
ratings  are  worked  out  with^me' care;   (3)  the  definitions  exclude  judg- 
mfental  terms  like  better,  interesting. ,  i^leasing.  beautiful,  and  so  on; 
and  (4)  the  definitions  are  rendered  in  quantities  whenever  possible,  or  , 
as  categories  with  definite  boundaries,  or 'in  concrete  and. specific  lan*^ 
guage  that  minimizes^ errors  iQ  ^^rpretation.     .      ^        '  ,  ' 

Some  persons  n^y  balk  at  putting. so  much  effort  into  the  ratings. 
Why  can'^ipfefe^y  just  react  to  each  Item  of  information,  rating  It  A  if,  it* 
makes  them  ecstatic,  .-'3' if  they  li£'e  it,  and  so  on?    Perhaps  thi^^method 

la  all  right  for  smdll  decisions  with  short-lived  consequences.    But  serious 

'  )      *  .       *  ' 

djecislpiis  with  consequences  that  live»^^into  senility  should  b.e  made  with 


^      great  care/^Tlhe  ratings  n^ed'to  be  indepettdent  of  the/transient  mood  and 
•     blfks  of'the  tat^r,  and  an  item  of  information  that  receives  a  rating'of 

2  after  breakf ast^^hould  not- receive  a  rating  of  3  before-dinner.     Errors  ^ 
a      •  in  rkfttng-are  multiplied  in  STRATEGY,  aftid  safeguards  should  bp  established 
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yBQB      to  Jceei>*theiil  under  control.       ^      '  ^ 


Wen  an  item  h^s  been  ratjed,  the  rating  should  be  attached  to  the 
rest 'ofHhe  information  in  the  , proper  cell  on  the  chart. 

Informatit>n*  about  Jobs  .  •  '  T  ^ 

■  •        .  /       .  ; 

Information* about  jbbs  is  treated  like  information  for  any  other ^ 

decision.    t)M6  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  be'tween  information  about 

occupations  and  information  ,about  the  specific  jo*b  options  they  are 

\       ^  >^ 
considering.    The  occupational  information  is  likely  to  be  true  about  the 

jobs,  butt  there  is  no  guaifaijtee  that  it  will  be.     Therefore,  "when  gathering 

information,  DMs  should  verify  that  the  statements  they  got  from  SIGI  or. 

.  '  ....  % 

the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  apply  to  the  particular  jobs  tkey  are 

thinking,  about,    -  '       ,  '  ^  "  .      .      \  ^ 

♦         •  < 

In£o?rmation  about  jobs  is  often  hard  to  come  by*    The  details  it^ 

'•  < 
ads  or  on  file  in  placement  offices  and"  employment  agencies  are  ap.t  to  b^ 

sketchy,  especially  with  tespect  to  the  values  dimensions.     The  })est  soured 

of  inform^ion  is  likely  to  be  persons'  already  ejaployed-and  the  employers 

themselves.    For  this  reason  D^Is  should  go 'to  their  jqb  interview  primed 

to  get  answers  to  their  most  important  questions.     The  DMs  must  have  done 

as  much,  homework  as  possible  in  advance  of  the  interview.     They»  sboXild 

have  identified  and  weighted  their  values  and  have  fill-ed  in  from  other 

sources  as  many  cells  in  their  information  chart  as  possible.     The  empty 

cells  in  each  qolumn  indicate  information  still  to  be  collected.  The 

■  ■  T  * 

interview  is  a  good  place  to  get  much  of  it. 

Some  persons  are  timfd  about  asking  questions  in  ,ari  interview.  ^ 
They  may  need  counseling.  .  If  your  college  offers  tio  special  services  or 
courses  for  job  hunters,  you  should  make  sure^that  books  on  the  subject 


\ 


are"  in  your  library  or  pjlacement  office. 
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-*',      ...  INFORMATION  PROCESSING—PREDICTION, 

'    An  option  may  be  impossible  to  attain,  certain  of  attainment,  or 
atta;Lnable  with  some  undetetmined  probability:    Usually  one  doe^  not 
spend  time  or  energy  on  the  first' two  conditions,*  once  they  become  known. 
For  instance,  if  you  are  a  male  student,  you  woUld  not  apply  for  a  scho- 
larship  open  only  to  women.    Or  if  you  are. studying  a  road  map  to  decide 
on  the  best  route- to  St.  Louis,,  you  bake  for  granted  that  you  will  arrive  ^ 
-regardless 'of  the  roa^'Vp^  cl\oose. 

These  two  conditions  are  shown  on  the  decisional  flqw<^  chart  in 
figure  33.     Boxes  7  and  8  shpw  the  elimination  of  impo^ible  ogtions^  and 
box  12  shows  the  path  shunting  the  estimation  of -probabilities^ because 
the  outcome^' are  certain.  .    -  . 

Probabilities  should,  hbwever,  enter  into  the  decision  whenever 
the  options  .can  be  4if f erentiated  by  the  degree  of  cerMnty  of'attain- 
*"i\ig  them.    For  instance,  in  ogrcupational*  choice  it  is  obv^-ously  harder 
tovbecome  a  physician  than  a  salesworjcer;  the  two  occupations^  differ'  in 
the\p^obabiiity  that  one  can  succeed  in  entering  them.'  - 

Knowledge ^of  this  difference  is  an  important  piede  of  informatia 
to  the^\DM.     The  processin^^ of  it  takes  place  in  box  13  of  the  flow  ^ 
in  flguir'e  33.   -In  SIGI  the  comparable  "operation  occur  s.partly  in  PREDICTION 

(the  estWtlQn  of  key  course  grades)  and  partly  in  STRATEGY  (thej,/esti- 

>     •     \      '  '  -      '  '  ^  / 

tion  of  chances  of  successful  entry).     In  this  discpssion  we  Will  refer 

,  A  / 

to  it,  as  the  PREDICTION  step  in  order  to  keep  to  the  faniilia/ nomen- 
clature  of  SIGIl  ^ 

583  /r 
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The  Relationship  between  the  •PREDICTION  and 'PLANNING  gteps'  *  '        .  ^ 

The  question,  "Given  my  abilities,  is  this  option  attainable?'' 
assumes  that  I  know  what  to  do  to  attain  it..    The  PLANNING  st*ep  considers 
thaf  aspect  of  the  decis:^on  process.     Therefore  the  PLANNING'^step  cannot 
'be  separated  from, the  PREDICTION  step,,  and  tbe  two  steps  should  really 
.be  taken  simultaneously.    As  noted  in  the  section  of  thisthapter  about 

•     I      •  •  ..  .. 

the  COMPARE  step,  information  for  all  steps  is  collected  in  A^single 

-  ■   ■      .  ■ 

operation  whenever  possibl^e.     Therefore  DMs  should  b^  able  to  go  back  and 
forth  between  PREDICTION  and  PLANNING  as  need  be.    In  the  ren\^ainder  ^oft 
this  section  we  will  assume  that  DMs  have  PLANNING-  information  and  c^n- 
sequently  kn'ow  what  steps  they  would  tjake  ia  order  ^o  attain  an  option. 


What  Is. Being  Predicted        .  , 

If  only  one  step  ife'required  to  attain  an  option,  the  prediction 
estimajtes  the  ^probability  that  the  step  will  be  completed  successfully. 
For  example,  the  youn'g  man  applying  for  .the  ^scholarship  may' have  com- 
pleted^ 

remaining  for  him  is  to  apply.  His 
*that,  given  his ^backg;round,  previous 
will  win  the  scholarship^ 

\  *  i 

If^ore  than  one  step  fs  requLr^,  'the  DM  may  estimate  either  the 
probability,  of  completing  the  mo^t  difficult  step  or.  all  the  steps.  If 
one  of  the  steps  is  outstandingly  difficult,  it  may  be  m9re  realistic  to 
predict  that.-    But  if  all  the  st^ps  iire  about  equally  difficult,  the^est 


^all  the  scholastic  require^aen|,s  for  eligibility.     The  only  ^step 

estimate  will  then  be  the  proT)abi|5,ty 
pirfoirmance,  need,  and  so  on, 'he 
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estimate  may  be  the  probability  of  completing  tfhe  first  times  the  probab- 

\  v     *  *  ' 

«  .  \    ^  *• 

ili^y  of  then  completing  the  second,' and  so  on^         ^  . 

For  instance,  tfie    man  ^  applying  f\^r  the  scho^rship'  may  have  to 

get  an, A  in  math  (step  1)  jas  weli  as  wfn  tne  award  (.step  2)  ♦     If  math  is 


hard  for  him,'     he  shouid' estimate  the  probability /of  ^ge^tting  his  A,  /If 


his  chances  of  gettiivg  the  A  are  fair,  he  ^sl^^uld" estimate  the  probability 
of  winnlAg  Vhe,  ^holarship  anS  modify  that  figure'by  tfie  probability 'of  • 


.  y 


\ 


'7 


r 


\  getting  the  A.  .  . 

\^     As  Xrtth  everything\else  in  -decision-making,  one  clihnot  bliridly 

folld^^  a  jcook-book  recipe.    Adjudgment  must  be  made  as  to  wUat  best 

\   *  '  «  i 

:  represents  the  probability  of  attaining  the  option,       '  ^  '  ^ 

^  Estimating  the  ^Probabilities       '      \        .  - '  ; 

•  ^  V       *  I 

^  •    .     Once  the  OMiB  have  clearly \in  mind^yhat  it  is  tlrey  are  estimating,  '  ^  / 
,  they  proceed  to  the  estimation**  itself      The  Wst  e&timate  is  derived  from 
a  regression  equation  based  on  actuarial  studies,  as  in  the  SIGI  Prediction 
system.    But  few  decisions  are  the  sQ^t  f6r  which  ipo^  studies  exist, 
and  few  DMs  Know  how  to  make*  the » necessary  calculations.. 

The  only  alternative  is  for  the  DMsf  to  make  the-test  estiftiate  they 
Can.  -  We  have  some  evidence  that  self-estiinates  based  on  good  ,in£ormatiQp 
•  *are  fairly ' valid,  'In, our  studies ' for . the  SIGI  Prediction  system,  we  . 

.    have  asked  students  to  estimate  how  they  stand  (co.mp^red  with  other  students) 
with 'respect  j:<rYmu:  factors*;  selected  by  instructors  as    rej^afeed  togood 


^       grades  in  their  courseV^/The  students" are^aXso  giVen  ajiistogram  showing^ 

"i^        '  'i  "         585  '  •  •  -  • 


the  (fistributiorx  of  grades 'obtaljiefUby  previous  students*    *%e  student? 
then  predict  their  o\^  grades,  ,basirtg  thgir  estimate  onfall  this  informa- 
tion  as  vel,l  as  information  about  their  past  scholastic  performance. 

In  SIGI,  u^e  of  these  estimates  as  predictor  variables  yields 
multiple  cbrrelations  with  course  marks  just  as  high  as  or  higher  than  the 
computed  when  test  scores  arfe  included  as  predictors/  This  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  spying  the  students    own  estimates  are  as  agcurate  as  the  . 
predictions  computed  ^rom  the  regression  equations  in  which  the  estimates 
are  weighted  along  with  other  predicted  variables.     But  our  studies ;do 
strongly  suggest  that  when  studervts*  are  given  sufficient  information, 
their  judgments'' /{^e  generally  dependable,     DMs  can  estimate  the  prob^bi- 
lities  with  some  feeling  of  confidence.  ^ 

The  key  to  reliable 'self-estimates ,  then,  is  reliable  information. 
In  this  age  of  computers'  hard  inf orroakiiDn'may  not  be  so  difficult  to*. get 
as  one  m.;Lght-  expect,    .In  decisions  concerning  educatipnal  matters, .  for 
e^Cample^  DMs  can  often  get  quite  a  number  of  .solid  facts  based  on  insti-j 
tutional  research.     They  may  find*  out  what  the  di^sfeributionl  of  grades 
was  in  many  courses,  thfe  percentage  o^students  admitted  witii|i  various  SAT 
scores  and  thdir  rank  in^  their  .high  school  classes,  ,the  SES  of  entefliig 
students,  the  proportion  of  Qommunity  college  students  with  ceis;^tain  CPAs 
accepted  by  transfer  institutions,  the  r^tio  of  admissions  to  rejections, 
^and  much  more*    When  such  information  is  available,  DMs  should  estimate 
.their  chancres' for- e^h. option  sfeparateXy  In  order  to  make  sure  that' 
their  estimate  Is  based  on  the  informatjlon  and  not  on  a  comparison  of  the 
options*     The  estlflaate  for  one  option  qhould  hot  influence  the  estimate 
for  another". 

Subjectlv^e  probabilities — bunches,  faith  that  xig^  will  prevail, 
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1  *  •        *  - 

coi^f  idence  that  otie  will  luck  it.,  through — should  be  avoided  as  Tfuch  as 

possible.  -    '      .    ^  •  *  \ 

Pred'lcCions  for  Decisions  about  Jobs  .       i     .  •  • 

Estimating  the  probability  of  getting  a  4)articular  job  is  handled  ,• 
like  any  other  prediction.    If  .the  DMs  ari  qualified  by  training  for  the 
jobs  and  want  to.  know  ofily  what  their  chances  are  of  receiving  an  offer  if 
they  apply,  they  can  ask  their  prospective  employers  wh^at  qualifications  they 
"hope  to  find  ihT their  employees,  how  many  other  applicants  ther?  are,  and 
whether  particular  applicants  (e.g.,  veterans)  get  preferential  treatment.  Ap 

r»  •    ,  < 

plicants  for  Civil^Service  jobs  have  the  right  to^^know  their  test  scores 
and  their  rank  in  the  list  of  applicants.  '  SucH  information  can  be  trans- 
lated  intg,  a,  probability  figure^th^tf  is  more  reliable  than  a  mere  guess. 
For  instance.,  if  a  student  is  applying  for  a* sfltele ^opening  for  which  she 
feels  herself  qualified,  and  nine  t)ther  applicar/ts  are  equally*  qualified,'  • 
'  she'may^  estimate  tfie  probability  that  she  will  Receive  the  offer  as  0.1*. 

•   If  Students  iijaking  4,ejLisions  about  jobs  must  do  something  (take 
a  gourse,  >get  a  degree)  ip  order  to  become,  cfualified,  th-e  probability 
th.en  involves  two  steps;.  The  students,*hWe  to 'take  into  account 
possibility  that  they  will  fail  either  step,  ^d  the  estimate  will  be 

' smaller  than  if  only  on^  step  wereninvolved.  '  •  . 

•  '   ^    •     ,        /  ^'     ^     .       ^  '  ■ 

INFOBMATION  PROCESSING—PMNNING    "  "  < 

The  purpose  of  the  PLANNING  step  is  to. answer  the  question,^  "Is _ 

■       '      ^  "  •  ■     ■  ■      •  '        ■  '-^ 

thi§  option  "manageable  in  terms  of  my  resources?"    It  may  be  compared  to 


<  .i. 


the  PREDICTION,  step.    PREDICTION  concern^  the  degree" to,  which  an  optioh^ 
is  practicable  in  terms  of  the  DMs'  abilities,  PLANt^ING- the  degree  to 
which  , it  is  manageable  in  terms  of  their  resources.        •  ^  ^ 

Fbr.  example,  I  go.  in^o^a  restaurant  for  lunch  atid  riar row  down  my  5 
options  to  ^  club  steak  at*$5;95  and  grilleci  hamburger  at  $1,25.  Since 

'I^ajn  healthy  and  hungry,^  no  PREDICTION  step  is  necessary;  I  assume  a 
probability  of  \  that  I  can  eat  either  option.     Interrogating  my  wallet, 

*howe/ver,  .  causes  meN:o  .consider  the  PLANNING  step:  ;.  I  ,f  iijd'l:' have  seven 

ddllars.    I  can  pay  for  either.  Option,  and  my  deciaribn* rests  on  how  much 

o^  my  resources  I  am  willing  to  put  out  and'^w  much  more  satisfactory 

the  steak  is  than  the  hamburger  plus  x)hatever  other  uses  I  have  for  the  doney. 

Like  the  PREDICTION,  step,  the  PLANNING  step  may  hot  be  n'lacessary 
*^  ' 

ih  order  for  DMs  to  reach  a  'decision?    If  the  DM's  resources  can  be  taken  , 
for  granted  for  all'o^tions,  ^there  is  no  need  to  cons^.de|:  them  in  deciding. 
If  my* wallet*  were  stuffed,  I  w<3uld  not  have  to  question  whether  .my  sev^n 
dollars  would  stretch  to  l^he  end  of  the  day;  my  choice  of  food  co.uld  be 
determined  by  my  taste  values  alone,  ' 

^  ^     '  '  ■         .  , 

Duai  Function  of ''-the  PLANNING  ^^tep  ^ 

#         Besides  serving  ih  the  decision-making  dct,  the  PLANNING  information  ^ 

...  J  .  '  ^     ,  ^  i 

also  has  a  postdecisiqn  function.    This  -is  to% provide  a  map  showing  the 

\  .  .  *    ^  •     ^        ^   ^  . 

DMs*  how  to  attain  an  option  once  they  hwd  chosen  it;    TJierefore  DMs 

have  to  be  cautious  about  ignoring  the  PLANNING  step  on  the  grounds  that 

the  information  is  irrelevant  to  the  'deciding  process.    TKe;^  may  find  they 

ne^d  it  after  they  have  inade  the.decisidn.    For  example,  a  student  choosing 

■  -  "   /  588    ,  •  •     '  •      ■     .  ' 


a  college  may  know  that  she  has  the' money,  time,  -knd  energy  to  go  to  any 
optiorl'  she  cho6ses.    'The  PLANNING  step  need  not. enter  into  her  decision 
except  insofar  as  the  information  helps 'her  "in  the  PREDICTION  step.  Never- 
theles^,'  when  she  has"  made  her  decision,  she  wii;  still  have  to  know  what 
preparatory  courses  and  tests  she  should  take,  what  the  deadlines -are  f^or 
applications,  where  and  how  to  apply,  and  so  on,         •  ,  ^ 

Only  when  the'  DMs  can  take  for  granted  that  .their  resources  d?) 
not  figure  in -the  decision  and  also  that. they  knew  how  to  attain  a  chosen 
option,  can  the  PLA^NG  step  be  skipped  entirely.  '  '  • 


'  i' 


Determining  the  Plans  for  an  Option'^  *  ,  ^ 

Usually  the, things  one?  must  do  to  attain  an  option  consist  of  a 
sequejice  of  step^s  that  must  be  taken  iti  some  fixed  order.    Many  scho9l 

.curricula  are  of  this  "sort;  children  must  learn  addition  and  subtraction 

►     '  "  !   '      '  ^ 

before  multiplication  and  division,  and  these  before  algebra,  which  they 
must  master  before ^going  on  to  trigonometry  and  calculus. 

'  The  fact  that  "the  order  of  the  steps  is  often  iio*re  or  less  fixed 
dllows  DMs  to'^use  the  technique  of  backward  chaining  in  determining  the 
steps  to  an  option".  Backward  chaining  requires  that  .l^hey  detei;mine  the 
last  step  first  and  then,  worb. backwards  step  by  step  to  the  first. 

As  an  example  from'siGI,'  cdJisider  the  steps  I  should- take  if  I  am-; 
'  '  -■  ^ 

'a  cbmniunity  college  student  desirous  of  becoming  a  pharmacist.    I  .find 

»  '  %  '  s  ' 

I  must' pass  a  State  licensing  examination  (last  step').    In'ofder  to  quaMfy 
for  the  examination,  I- must,  in  .most  states,'  serve  a  year  of  itjternship 
under--a  Wcensed- phamaclst  (next-to-last  step).    To  be  accepted  as  an 

589- 
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n^ex;n»  I  must  obtain  k  bachelor  of  pharmacy  degree./^To  work  toward  that 
dfegrfee,  I  must  quaXifiy  myself  for  acceptance  by  a/school  of  pharmacy,' 

^  in  order  to  be  qual;lfied,  I  must  take  the  proper  courses,  at  my  com- 

0/"      ^  "/  ^  '       ^  '     /  > 

muViity  college,  ustially  biology  and  chemistry  (first  step).    The  require- 

\        '*      '         /  «     /  / 

menEs,£or  ^ny.  ste^  determine. the  activities  of  the  step  that  precedes  it, 

I        The  chWiiV  ^liajr  bte  carried  as  far  bacl^ard  as  need  be  tol  reach  the 

step'  that  the/ planner  occupies.'   For  exami/le,  if  I  do  not  have  the  pre-  ,  \^ 

reqylsltfes  yo^  enrolling  in  biology  or  chemistry,  'I  must  <tar,ry  the  chaiji^  * 

*  /  f        "  '    /  '     -  / 

back *aW  additional  step  by  planning  to  take  the  qualifying  coursed,  . 


!  the  final  act  in  deteri6ining  the/  plans  is  >to  reassemble  Ithe  ciiain 

•  /  'w f  ^-         '  ' .  '   ■      ■  ■' 

in  tHe  order  in  which  the  steps  will  hj  taken •    The  step  tl>at  was^  deter- 
minefl  last  /in  th^  chain  is  the  step  that  I  would  take  first  Ki  my  joulh:>ey 
to  pecotalng  a  practicing  pharmacist, 

Eaon  step  can  be  broken,  down  iAto  a  series"  of  subste^s,  with  the" 
r^^iilt  that  the  chain  can  consist  of  as  many  steps  as  are  useful  ^to  the 
DIjfl,    It  is  ha^  t0  say  .hp|j^!^rge  eacft  ^tep  should  he," is  obviousTy 
Lily  to  break  the  chain  into  so  many  tiny  chainlets  t:hat  It  Becomes  a 


odgepodga.    Listing  my  daily  chemistry  assignments ^as  separate  steps 
Ls  going  koo  far\    On  the  other  hand,  listing  oply,  the  giant  step  "chemistry", 
Ls- probably  not  sufficient  foi:  my  needs  if  I  must/ take,  general  chemistry. 


what 


organic  chemistry,  and  biochemistry.     The  size  o^  thfe  steps  depends  on 


is  useful  to  the  DM, 


Relationship  to  the  PREDICTIOM  Step 


ERLC  . 


The  steps  brought  t'p  light  in  the  chaining  operation  are  the  ones 
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tiat  should  be  taken  ^ito  account  in-the- PREDICTION  process.    Knowing,  " 
the  "steps  they  mast  take  to  attain  an  option- allows  DMs  tp  judge  which  • 
activities  are- most* likely  to  strain  their  abilities. 

Using  the  PLANnInG  step  as  an  aid  in  estimating .probabilities- was 
discussed  i{/  the  previous ' section  o^  this  chapter.; 


i^LANNlNG  in  Decisions  about  Jobs 

'.  ^    The.  techniques  just  described  are  applicable  to  decisions  aho^i^ 


s.    Th«  most  difficult  part  of  iTHe  procedure,  will  be  to  gather  the. 

>necessa,ry  infonnation.\  Since  the  information  about  all.  thfc^tions  is 

-  not  usually  assembled  in  one  place,  each  option  presents  a  separatejrob- 

i^m.    The  best  data  are  likely  to  come^r^^dT'tW^loyers  themselves 

either  in  the  form  of  published  job  descriptibt^  or  in  r^ponse  to  direct 

\  "        '  10  ^  '  '  , 

questions  from  the  DMs.  • 

-  While  on  the  COMPARE  step  of  the  decjision-making.  process,  DMs 
should  draw  ifp  a  list  of  questions,  that  must  be  answered  on  the  PLANNING^ 
step,.  ■  The  following  list  does  not  pretend  "^o  be  complete: 

1.    What  amount  and  kind  of  training  does  the  employer  hoipe  to  find  ,v  S 
^in  applicants  for  thiTjob?  .    ^  '  • 

•    2.    What  a^unt  and  kind  of  experience  does  the  employer  look  for? 
"•     3.    Are -there  any  tests  that  the  applicant  must  take  in  order  to  become 

■qualified  for  the  .job?  ,   .  • 

■  4.  ''Does  tlte  applicant  need. a  State,  or  local  license? 
5.    Does  the  applicant  ha)e  to  be  a  member  of  a  union  dr  professional  - 

group?  591  '■  " 


the  applicant  need  a  particular  college  degree  or  certifi- 
te,  for  the  job?  ,  :  *  / 

•    •  "  .  / 

What  application  forms  must  be  completed?  -  *  / 

Is  an  interview  required? 
Is  a  resuijie  required? 

10.    Are  references  required  or  useful?  • 

V      I      •  •  •     .  ' 

f  11.     Is  regisjpration  with  a  placement  offJ.ce,  employment  agency,  or 

dfoploymejjljt  service  required  or  -of  advantage?* 


f 


there  mafjhe  ^  bacKWard  chain  associated  j^ith-each  of  these  questions, 
depending  on  ttf^  answerT^' Far-^ Instance,  i^f  references  are  required^  or  usep- 
ful,  tthe  DM  *iKt:  obtain  letters  or  permission  from  suitable  persons. 
This  task  iii  itum' entails  identifying  the  persons,  ^ 

p^tidns  thatff subsume  these  jobs.     DMs  should  not,  however,  take  for  granted 
,  that  completing  the  steps  tecoimnended  by  SIGI  for  entry  into  an  occupation 

'  ■  /■      .  ' 

hSip  automatically  cjualifie^  them  for  a  job  they  have  their  eye  on.  There 

wil!}.  certffllnly  be  additional  steps — applications,  interviews,  etc. — that 

/       ^  I 

re  in)folJ^edMn  decisiffcs  about  jobs.^  Furthermore,  SIGI  concerns  the 
ccupatifln 'across  the  whole  country.    The  preparation  for  a  particular  Job 
^aay  be  i  littXe  different    from  what  appeared  i^SIGI..    For  instance,  a 


*Fees  m^y  be  involved  for  private  agencies  and  services.  Generally, 
agencies  will  do  mcjre  work  for  ,the  applicant  than  will  a  service;  the 
employer  often-pays  the  agency 'fee,  and  no  fee  is  required  before  the  applicant 
has  jieen  hired,'   An  emplojnnent  service  usually  requires  a  nonrefundable 
^,ee  An"  advance  with  no  guarantee  of  results.    Check  the  practice  in  your  ^ 
ate»,  ,  'Although  many  emplo3rment  service  organizations  are  undoubtedly 
'honfest^  many  are  ripoffs.  •  -  * 
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local  job  may  require  certification  or  membership  in  a  union* 
There  is  no  substitute  for  information. 

INFORMATION  PROCESSING— STRATEGY    «  * 

STRATEGY  summarizes  the  most  important  information  from  other 
systems  in  a  form  that  reveals  the  rewards  and  risks  of  choosing  each*^ 
option.     Since  the  information  has  already  been  collected,  the  only  new 
thing  the  DM  has  to  do  is  to  make  the  simple  ca^bulations  that  lead  to 
the  desirability  sums  and  -  pass judgment  on  the'^opts^ons. 

\  '  »  -  . 

Computing  Desirability  Sums  / 

In  SIGI  the  options '(occupations^  are  treated  three  at  a  time' 

••because  that  is  all  the  cjisplay  fecreep  vill  hold.     Qff  line,  all  options 

should  be  treated  at  once.  ^" 

•  DMs  should  -make  a  chart  modeled  on  figure  34.    There  will,  be  as 

many  columns  as  .there  are  options  plus  ^n  additional  column  for  values 

and  a  narrow  column  next  to^lt  for  the^  value  weights.'  There  will  be  as 

many  rows  as?"  there  are  values  that  the  DMs  weighted. 

*     '     .  '  .1   '  ,  .   '  •  .  ■  '  '  •        '  " 

Now  DMs  enter  iti  the*"Wt."  column  the  weights  that  they  assigned 

m       j/   '  '     ?  ♦  -      .  . 

in  the  fir^t  st^ep  in  |th^^  decisj-on-making  process.    These  are  the  weights 
as  adjusted^^  to  *sum  ,tb  4N.    In  the  illustration  there  are  twelve  values  and 
the  weighty  add  up  /to  48 •  '  \ 

Now*  for  e^ch  option,  DMs  fill  in  the  ratings  that  they  assigned  to 
that  option  when  they  were  collecting  iiff ormation  in  the  COMPARE  step  of 
the'rfe^cislon.    i'he  rating  of  course  go^s,       the  same  row  as  the  value  that 


'rfeti|lon.  p 


was  rated.  It  is  easy ^ to  make  errors  in  this  operation,  and  DMs  should 
ask  someorie  to  check  their  vofk;  '   '  .  ' 


•  '  Next,  for  each  option  for  each  value,  multiply  the  value  weight 
("Wt,"  column)  by  the  rating  and  enter  the  product  in  the  "Product"^ 
column.    For  example,  for^Vaiue^^  the  product ''for  the  first  and  second 
opt-i|ons  is  7X3«21;  fbr  the  third  option  it*  is  7X2=14;  for  the  fourth 
7X1-^;  and  for  the  fifth  7X4«28.*  Again,  DMs  must  watch  out  for  carel^s 
errors. 

Finally,  add  all  the  products  for  each  option  and  enter  the  sums.'  ' 
The  option  with  the  largest  sum  is  the  "best"  in  terms  of  the  DM's  yalues. 
To  pu^t  it  another  way,  it  is  the  option  that  offers  the  most  reward. 

Evaluat4.njg  the  sums.    Students  on  SIGI  who,  see  their  sums  displayed 
on  the  screen  are^arned  that  a  difference  of  ten  points  or  less  between 
the  suma  is  probably  not  significant.    In  chapter  IX  (pages  Virll  through 
IX- 14)  we  explained  how  we  arrived  at  ten  as  the  number  ef  points     ^      •  - 

.at, 

for  a  "significant  difference."    The  errors  of  measurement  represented 
by  those  ten  points  came  about  under  nearly  ideal  conditions:    The  ratings 
were  made  by  a  team  of  e:^erienced  persons  using  catefully  constructed 
definitions  of  what  eaoh  rating  meant,  minimizing  error  in  the  rating 
factor  of  the  product.    Furthermore,'  the  SIGI  values  had  been  carefully 
defined  and  were  known  to  differentiate  occupations.    Therefore  error,, 
in  the  weight  factor  was  also  minimized. 

Neither. «of  these  procedural  safeguards  is  present  in  the  informal 
computation  of  desirability  sums  just  described.    Consequently,  one  would 
e:j^ect    the  inherent  error  to  be  much  larger  than  ten  points.    It  is  im-' 
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possible  to  say  what .  the  magnitude  of  t)jfi  difference  should  be  /to  reach 

significance.  '  Clearly,  the  magnitude  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  number 

oi  values  that  go  into  the  desirability  sums — the  more  values,  the  larger^ 

the\error.  ^  >    ^  ' 

Tlie  lesson  is  p^lain:.  the  desirability  sums  must  not  be  followed 
V  •  »     *  'V 

blindly\    They  are,  nevertheless,  informative  guides.    They  synthesize^  - 
\  * 

niuch  ^InfiOBmation  into  a  single,  useful  figure  as  no  other  procedure  could 

»  \  f 

'do.   ^They  possess  considerable^  pgwer,  but  like  any  powerful  instrument, 
they  iaust  .t>^  uked  wxtk  control  and'  discretion. 

Short  cut  tc\  de&irability  s\jms.  If  ^ny  values  colitribute.  to  ^ 
desirabil'ity  sujns,  Dw^  may  want  to  shorten  the  Computation  and  at  the  same 
time  talce,  insurance  that\  their  top  values'*  have  ~a  good  chance  of  being 


satisfied. 


It  i§  theoretically  po^ible  that  the  option  with- the  highest  sum 
would  not  be  the  most  sati^sfactoVy  Vith  regard  to  the  DM' s  most  important 
values*    This  result  would,  occur  iXa  great  many  low-weighted  values  .happened 
to  match  *ligh  ratings  in  the  option,  "While  tW  f ew  high-weighted  valu^^s 

■    •  '  \     -  A  '  ' 

tch^d  low.  ratings.     The  combination  of  High  weight,  low  rating  would  be 


ma 


swamped  in  the  sums  by  the  multitude  of  loW  weight,  high  rating  .products. 


with  th^ result  that  DMs 


might  choose  an  opti^  that  would  satisfy ^l^eir 
least 'important  values  wliile- failing  to  satisfyVheir  most  important  on€?s*. 

This  situation  caci  be  avoided  by  the  procedure  illustrated  in  figure 
The  DM  identifies  the  values  weighted  4  or  higher  and^oises 'them  to  ^compute 
the  sums.  -Values  wed^ghteS  less  than  4  are  disregarded. 


As  It.  h 


ippens,  thfere  Is  little  differences  In  the  outcomee/6f  the  ^ 

•     '  '  / 

procedures  Illustrated.  In  figures  34  and  3^/ .^t Ions  5,,  1,  and  3  rank  .  \ 

first,  second,  and  third  no  matter  how  the  sums  a,re  computed.    Euf  DMs  '  ' 

must  be  alert -for  vagaries  in  the  dums.  '1  ^  * 

Two'wordb  of  caution  are  in  or^er  about  the  short-cut  computation. 

Fitst,  if  the  Dm's  values  profile  is  flat  with'all  of  the  values  weighted 

near  4rther^'  is\probab]\y  not  jenough  difference  in  importance  to  mak^  t^he 

short  cut  practicable,  ^  Information  may  be  lost  rather  tl|an  gained% 

Second,  in  restri&ting  valiie  weights  to  suiato.AN,  DMs  ye^  told^^^th^t 

the  absolute  weigh!^  Assigned  to  a  value  was  not  so  important  ^s  the  reia-|> 

tlye  weight,    TJierefore  ^  weight  of,  say,  3  does  not  mean  thet^lue  is 

unlmportdnt;  ,it  may  still  be  important,  only  less"  so  than  some  . other  * 

value  weighted  higher.    Before  drdppii^g  from  the  desirability  s\^s  all 

values  weighted  less  than  4";  DMs  ,a*Duld"^ke  sure  that  they  are  npt  giving 

•  \y  X      •  '  ^^^^ 

up  something,  they  want  represented^ln  the  final  sum.    DMs  should  u1(g  ^ 

the  short  cut  only'when  they  feel  it  is  essential  for  their  most  imt)\)r-. 

tant  values ^^to  dominate  tbe  sums.  '  .  ^ 


Computing  the  Risks 


Chances  of^attaitiitlg  the  op^^nji?.  When  DMs  were  on  the  PREDICT(DON< 
step,  they  estimated  the  probability  (chances  in  !tob)  that  th^y  could 
attain  each  option.    All  that  remains  for  the  STRATEGY  step  is  to  transfer 
those  figures  to  a  chart  like  that  shown  in  figure  40  for  a  decision  about 
automobiles.  •  . 

;.        •       '   •  ■'    ;    596  ._ 
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As  noted  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  the  PREDICTION  step  J  th'e 

timation  of  proba|)ility  will  be  bypassed  if  the  DM' s  ability  ti  attain 

t;he  option  is  not  injjuestianv    Jn  that  case"  there  is  no  need  f6r  a  chart 

like  that  in  figure  40  because  tTiere  iff  nothing  to  go  ,in  the  "Chances 

'  •     *  *    ^  ■  /  •  ' 

in  100"  column.^  The  decision  may  then  Se  made  solely  on  the  jbasis  of 

desirability  9ums,  wph^^^the^w  that  t^he^gums  are  only  a  gqic^  that    '  n 

must- be  treated  circ^umspectly. 

Notice  that  d  student  using  SIGI  makes  hts  estimate  of  his  thances 
wjien  he  is  in  STRATEGY.*    By- contrast,  in  this  decision-making  model,  the 
estimation  take^  p lac in.  PREDICTION,  and  the  figures  computed  there  are 

merely  transferred'  to  the  STRATEGY  step.    The  difference  in  procedure -comes 

■•    ,'    -  ' '  ' 

about  because  the/ SIGI  Prediotion  system  concerns  only  one  small  step— 

^passing  a  key  coiirse— among  all^.  the -steps  leading  to  entrv  into  an  occu- 

pation.    The  key;  course  efetijnate^kept  sepVratl  from  tl^'e  successful 

entrrestimatc  because  the  for^^can  be  treated  ^tatisticaily ,  ^d-th  a 

great  increase  io  accuracy.'    In  d6r  nonSIGI  model,  however,  we  assume 

thlt  statistical  methods  will  not  Ije  av^lable  to  DMs.^  We  therefore  e<-le- 

scope  into  a"single  operation  the  two  separate  estimates  that  occur^tn  S-IGI. 

-  Other  fo^s  of  risk,.    In  SIGI  and  thu^  far'  in  the  discussion  of 

the  generalized  model  of  decision-making,  we  have  defined,  risk  as  "failure^ 
to  attain  an  option."    In  some  kinds  of  decisions  ri^k  might,  better  be 
defined  as  "-loss  if  things. go  wrong."    For  example, /if  a  person  Were 

•  incliifed  to  play  Russian  roulette,  irfSerting  one  btVllet  in  the  cylinder  ^ 
of  a  revolver,  spinning  the  cylinder,  holding  the  Lzzle  to  Hs  temple, 

^and  pulling  "the  trigger?  the  (Jiances  are  5  in "6  (Abaut  QT  in  100)'  that  - 
"^the  hai^er  will  fall  on  an  empt>^cbamber  a^d  tU ^desired  result  will  occur. 

-  :     *        V  ■  597       /  '      ■  .  . ' 


But  surely  this       a  strange  way  to  think ^about  "the  odds."    In  ' 
Russian  roulette-  it  would  be  bettet  tto  th;Lnk  about  the  loss  ^s  a  consequenice 
of  fiailure  than  to,  think  about  ^the  chAitfces  of  failing.    Since ^ the  losa  is  ^ 
^loss  of  ^life,  the'   "chancfes"  column  in  tigure'40  be'comes  a  trementiously  im- 
portant  factor  in  the  decision. 

,         Decisions  about  gambling  choices  should  take  account  of  losses,* 
not  just  probabilities.    For  ex^ple,  ai.per§on  with  a  fo^-card  flusl^  in 
a  poker  game  can  compute  the  probability  of  fflling  the  f lush  (On  the  draw. 
But  befoire  he  draws, *'he  should' estimate  his  gain  (the  size  of  the  pot,) 
if  he  fills ^ the  flqsh  and  wins,  and  his  loss  (what  it  has  cosj:  him  to* 
draw).^^  If  the  odds  are  only  1  in,  5  tihat,  he  will  fill  the- flush  and' win, 

but  his  potential  gain  comes  to  ogly  three  times  his  potential  loss,  it 

,1  '  '    .  -         '  • 

is  a  bad  betj^  in  the  long  run,  he  wouM  never  win  enough  t^ots  to  make  up^^ 

'         '  "  '  i  ^ 

for  his  accumulated  losses.  \  \  \' 

■  .  ,  o        i  -  '     "  ■   ■'  •  '  ■ 

The  topic  of  estimating  ttie  consfequencfes  of  not  succeeding  are 

beyond  the  limits  of  a  cpunselor^s  handijcTok.    It  is  brought  up  here^  as 


^s  example  of  the  fact  ^at>no  reclpef  can  cover  all  situations.  Ordinarily, 


'knowledge  of  chances  of  attaining  or 


for  making  judgments  about  risks*  But 


not  attaining  an  option  is  adequate 


somet'lmes  it  is  negessary  to  look 


beyond  m^re  chances  to  the  consequences  of  failure. 


jAssesslng  Desirability  Sums  and  Chdtlces 


^      In  general,  the  'results  of  thlej  STRATEGY  computatio^^  are  evaluates 

p  -      J  i  * 

as  they  are  on  SIGI,  with  allowance  |  f|ot  the  fact  that  neither  the  syms 

nor  the  estimation  of  chances  is  asl  iirecise  as  the  corresponding  figures 


on  SIGI.    'F^r  conditions  laay  exist: 


1/  Variability  in  sums,  chances  about  equals    If  the  probability  ' 
figures -are  rough^Ly  the,  same,  the  decision' can  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  desirability  sums  alone.     The  judgment  as  to  whether  the  chartces  are 
"about  equal"  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the^  infoinnation  that  went  i^ito 
them.    If'  the  estitnates'  are  based  on  solid,  actuarial  inf orttiation  and  y 
really  mean  something,*  differences  of  15  to*  20  points  should'  not  be  ignored. 
If,  however,  they  rest  on  opiffeon  and  guesses,  th^y  should  be  viewed 
with,  caution.     If  the  chances  /or  one  or  more  options  are  near  0  or*  100, 

Uhey  should  Ip  rob  ably  not  be  ignored;  DMs  who  estimate  probahilities  near  ^  ^ 
the  extremes  obviously  h^e  feel'ings  about  those  options  that  should  be* 

'^spected  in' the  final  decision;  ,  ^         '     *  ' 

C      '  ■  • 

2.     Sums  about  ^qual>  variability  in  probabiLity,     If  the  sums  are 

roughiy  equal  Sut  the  prpbabilieies  are  distinct^ly  different,  the  deci-  ^ 

sion  may  .be  made  on  the  basis ^of  the  probabilities  alone.     Before  rejecting 

any  options,  DMs  should  take  special  care  to  check  out  the  values  dimensions 

of  the  candidate  options.    As  explained  earlier^  two  desirability  sums  might 

.appear  equal  when  one  of 'them  rated  low  on  the  more  important  values  and  high 

on  nuiiiert)us  less  important  ones,  whereas'the  other  was  the  reverse, 
1    '  '  '    -  * 
 Sums  ayi-probabilities  both  about  equal.     If  the  desirability 


sums:  are  roughly  equal  and  6o  a^re  the  probabilities',  the  decision  may 
10  to  any  of  the  options.    It  may  be  uSefXil  in  this  case  to 
mpst  important  values,  and  eliminate  the  options  that  are 
them.  '  "    "^v-^^  / 


reasonably 
assess  the 
weakest  on 


1 
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*4>    Variability  lA  both,  sums  and  c^anrfta. ..  Tf  both  ijhe  desirability 
.  suns  and  pfobabllitles  show"  so  much  variability  that ' they* are  clfearly  Ain-  ' 
equal,  the  rules  recommended  by  SIGI  can  be  used:  V(l)  If  one  option  has  ^ 
both  the  highest  sum  and  the  highest  probability,  lt\s  -clearly  t;he  best^ 
(2)  If  an  option  has  svich  a  lov  desiraijility .suip-'as*  to  £|e  unappealing  or  .• 
such  a  poor  probability^^ to  lie  unacceptable-,  reject  it;    (3)-  in.  other  *  '  ,  ' 
combinations^  try  to.  find  thi  option  with  an^acqeptable  siSm    at  an  accep- 
table  risk.   .A  DM  may  go  for  t^he  highest  sum  .(mOsj:  ,rewat4) ...  if  the  risk 
is  acceptable;  the  highest  probability  (least,  riik),  If  the  reward' is 
•acceptable;  or  some  diminished  re1*ar-d'With  concomltaht  reduction."  in"  risk 
(neither,  highest  desirability  sun\  nlr  bes^. probability). 


Reaching  a  Decision 


,     "     No  decision  should  be  maide  on  the  basis  of  STRATEGY  alone.    The  ' 
STRATECnr  step  is  an  efficient  way  to  summarize  and  evaluate  information  ~^ 
about  the  satisfactions /values  and  the  requirements /abilities  dimensions 
of  the  options.    But  it  does  not  "take  Into  ^count  all  Information;  it' 
Ignores  the  manageability/resources  dimension  and  the  o^her  information .     .  ~ 
thab'does  not  concern  values.  ^3*^f ore  STRATEGY  mer-eiy  add?  one  mbre 
item  of  information  to  the  tot#  that  go^ss  intoithiz  dlcisidn.  ' 


^  '  "  «  '  ^  - 

^'       •^^Contingency  plans.-   In  any  decision  in  which  probabilities  figure, 

Dlte  iisjst  understand  that  the  act  of  deciding  on  adoption  does  not' guaran-v 

tee  getting  it.    Even  when  the  odis  look  good,  DMs  should  have  aecond- 

and  third-choice  options  that  they  can  fall  back  to  if  their  first'  choice 
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fails  to  material^jze.    Then  the  plans  for  obtaining  the  first-choice 
option  should,  be  'modified  in  ordB^r  to  make  them*  applicable  to  the  second 
and  third  choices  as  \)^1  as  the  first  choice^ 

For  exampTe,  ^  .hlgK school  student  expects  to  go  to  a  four-year 
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college  and  is  deciding  whereN^o"^ apply.     Let  u^  gay  that  a  st^e  university  ^ 
"and  a  private  university  are  aboub^^equaily  desirable  with  acceptable 
chances;  various  campuses  of  State  colifeges  are  r^&xt  in  desirability, 
though  higher  in  chances;  and  the  local  community  college  h^s  a  lo^^er  de- 
sirability  sum  for  this  student  because  he  gave  heavy  weight  to  the  V^lue 
^  living  at  a  distance  from  riooe.    Other  options  have  ^een  eliminated  during 
the  decision-making' process •         "      •  . 

The  most  rational  behavior  for  this  student  is  to  apply  to-  all 
-  institufions—and  this  is  standard  practice  for  many  college-bound  stti- 
dents.    When  acceptances  or' rejections  come  , in,  tJi^  DM  can  make  a  final 
decision.  ^  . 

The  idea  of  providing  f or~Tontingencies  has  implicat4.ons  for  the 
, student's  plans.     The  student  should  now  plan  to  take  a  high  school  pro- 
gram  that  will,  as  much  as  possible,  qualify  him  for  admission  to  aii,,; 
the  institutions.  .  "  *  . 

, Contingency  planning  is  useful  in  many  decisional  situations. 
'   Community  .college  students  who  expect  to  transfer  can  take  a  pattern  of 

courses  that^will  cfua^lify  them  for  several  four-year  colleges,^  Sttidents  '''f 
choosing' a  cireet  can  take  courses  that. will  prepare  them^f or  yarious  / 


related  occupa 


tions.    Thus  a  would-be  physician  may  fall  back  to^pRyst 
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clan's  assistant,  secondary  ajchool  teacher,  nurse,  medical 'laboratory  tech- 
nician, physical  th^aplst/or  other  occupations  If  the  route  to  the  medical 
degree  becomes  rocky.    Many  decisions  about  job^  offer  scope  for  Contingency 
planning.  ^  "     .  \       -   ^  *     ^  - 

Notice  that  the  Information  gathered  for  the  manageability  dimen- 
sion  of  the  options  is  the  most  useful  in  making  plans.    This  information 
shows  the  steps  the  DM  must  take  to  obtain  an  option.    The  steps  .for  a  . 
favored  option  can  be  compared  with  those  for  a  contingency  option,  and 
a  plan  can  be  made  for  keeping  both  options  alive  as  long  as  possible. 


STRATEGY  In^-Declslons  abou^   Jobs  '     '  ^ 

-   -  '  f 

No  additional  changes  in  the  STRATEGY  procedures  should  be  required^ 

.    ^     '  -    •  I 

^just  because  the  declslcp  concerns  jobs.    One  wdrd  of  caution,  however, 

'   '*$  '  * 

may  be  helpful.    Since  information  about  jobs  usually  comes  from  many  . 

ferent  sources,  it  is  likely  to  be  uneven  in  quality.    In  computing 

./ 

desirability  sums,  DMs  should  put  a  q^i^sCfbn  mark  beside  any  rating  or 

/  ,^  '       /  '    *  *  ^ 

estimate  that  is  shaky  as  a  warning  against-  gl-vlng  it  undue  weight  in  the 

decision.  ^ 


^   ,         •  -  ^  AN  EXAMPLE 

As  an  example  of  the  model  in  action  wf  will  take  the  purchase  of 
a'  new  car,  '  ^  *  . 
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The  Declsl6n-Maker 


'The  DM  is  an  elementary  schobl  teacher,  Ms,  Paragon, 

Her  values,    Ms.  Paraxon  would  really  like  ^  nifty  little  sports 
car  that  flashes vand  purrs.    But  the  practicalities  of  her  .life  dictate 
a  model  that  will  seat  at  least  four,  be  inexp'ensive,  and  be  economical     '  ^ 
to  drive.    Appearance  and  comfort  are  also  important  to  her.    Her  friends 

•  '  ^  !  » 

have  also  convinced  hey  that  the  car  should  ''handle"  well,  have  decent 
acceleration,  and  come  equipped  with  steel-belted  radial  tires.    She  expects 
bther  values  to  surface  as  'she  begins  to  look  around. 


Her  abilities.    There  is  only  one  constraint  in  the  abilities^ 
dimension.-  Ms.  Paragpn  has  made  a  commitment  to  use  the  new  car  for  her 
vacation,  which  begins  in  five  weeks.    The  commitment  involves  other  per- 
spns;  and  the  plans  cannot  be  changed.    Therefore  she  must  get  delivery 
within  a  aonth.*  She  cannot  meet  a  requirement  that  she  wait  six  weeks. 

Her  resourceg.    Ms..  Paragon  earns  about  '$10,00p  per  year.  She^can 
finance  the  car  thrWh^^her  credit  union,  which  will  lend  her  three-quarters 
of  the  list  price  of ^the  car  (including  taxes  but  not  including  freight 
and  dealer  preparation  charges).    This  would  be  a.  36-month,  8%*  loan.,  Ms. 
Paragon  esti^iates  that  she  can  stand  payments  of  aboSt  $75,00  per  month, 
in  Addition  to  about  $25.00*''per  month  for  insurance.  | 

Her  resources  include  a  1967  Volkswagen  for  which  she  has  informa^lly 
been  offered  $700  in  a  private  sale.^    She  is  90%  bertain  that  she  can  get 
that  dlnount  and  100%  certain  that  she  can  get  at  least  $600.    She  can  take 
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an9ther  $200  from, her  savings,  but  if  she  goes  beyond  that  figure  she  will 
have  to  skimp,  on  her  vacation*  She  would  naturally  like  to  cut  into  her  • 
resources  ais  little  as  possible,  "  -    *  1 

V 

Step  1:  Identifying  and' Weighting' Values  * 

("Step  1"  refers  to  box  //I  in  the  flow  chart,  figure  330 
Mb.  .Paragon  lis'ted'and  defined  to  her  satisfaction  the  values  shown 
in  figure.  36.    Most  of .  the  values  she  was  able  to  define  in  terms  of  arti- 
cles she  had  read  in  Consumer  Reports  or  Road  and  Track.    For  Sample, 
performance  she  .defined  in  terms  of  acceleration  from  0  to  60  miles  per 
hour.    Comfort  gave  het* some  trouble.    After  some  thought,  she  broke  the  ^ 
value  down  to  seating  comfort  tleg  room,  head  room,  back  support,  acces- 
sibility of  controlsi)  and  riding  comfort  (response  to  bumpy  roa;ds,  sway,  - 
cornering).    For  appearance  she  decided  to  rely  entirely  on  her  own  personal 
tastes.    She  knew  she  liked  the. metallic  paints,  especially  blue,  and  she 
knew  when- a  car  ;looks  great  and  when  it  doesn't. 

She  weighted  these  values  on  the  SIGI  eight-point  scale.    Her  first 
sim  ^as  71;  sh^  had  to  adjust  the  weights  to  sum.  to  12  x  4,  or^^48\  She 
noticed  that  cprice,  .model,  mileage  ' (fuel  economy),  and  repair  record  were 
*all  weighted  8.    Were 'they  all  equally  important?    She  had  friends  who- 
would  help  her  with  repairs,  'and  she  was  willing  to  give  a  little  on  mileage^ 
as -long  as  she'^di^  not  end  up  with  a  monster.'  Follqwing  such  reasoning, 
she'  finally  succeeded  In  readjusting  her  weights  to  sum  to  48.^ 

The  adjustment  is  shown  in  the  "Adjusted"  column  of  figure  3.6.    The  . 
third  column  shows  a  subsequent  readjustment,  which  will  be  explained  later. 
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Steps  2  and  3:  Idenfelfvlng  and -Narrowing  down  the  Options-     ..  '  . 

/     There  ar%  well  over  one  hundred  different  makes  and. models  of        .  - 
automobiles  listed  in  such  source  pyblications  as  Consumer  Reports,  Road 
and  Track,  and  Changing  Times.    Therefore  Ms.  Paragon  decided  to  pare  this, 
numbe^  down  to  a  reasonable  size.   ^  '  •         .      ,  • 

She  used  her.  two  top-weighted  values,  price  and  model,     as  her 
search  values.     She  specified-  that  a  car  must  carry  a  list  price/ below 
$3000  in  order  to  qualify  for  consideration.    Also,  after  some  reading, 
she  further  specified  that  the  model  must  be  a  two-door  -sedan.  X^ouf-door 
models  .were  too  expensive  and  hatchbacks  all  seemed  to  l4ck  comfort  in  the 
^ rear  sedt.    Sports  cars,  alas,  were  too  small.)  ^ 
*    '      Us ing. these  ^twQ  values/specifications  as  a  screen^  she  narrowed 
the  -list  "down. to  f^teen  contenders.    This' was  still  t4  many.  Therefore 
she'  invoked,  her  third  most  important  value,  fuel  ecqnomy.    She  specified 


that  a  car  must  "have  Sieved  a  minimum  of  18  miles  per  gallon  (average 
Of  city,  and  open  road  conditions)  in  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
tests..    This  addition  to  her  scteen. narrowed  the,  list  down  tq  seven 
contenders:  £he  Atomic,  Bravo,  Cutthroat,  Dagger,  Elf.  Flame,' and  Gyfjsy.' 


Steps  4-10:  Collfectin^  Information  '  - 

'     ■        The  operations  flow  charted  in  boxes  4-10,  figure  33,  occur  more 


or  less  simultaneously*    That  is., Ms.  Paragon  assessed  the J^ormation  as  . 
she  got  it  in  order  to  eliminate  clearly  unworthy  qptions  (boxes  5  and,  6). 
impossible  options  (bpxes' 7  and  8).  and  u^anageable  options  (boxes  9  and  10), 
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Information  abput!  satlsf actional    Ma.  Paragon ^cpnstruct^d  a  pre- 


liitinary  information  .chart  (figure  37).    She  filled  in  the  information  she 


had  already  collected  fifom  her  reading.    The  blank  cells  in  the  chart  in-  ^ 

*^  ■ 
di:ate  data  still  to  be  collected  from  dealers  and  other  sources. 

She  then  w^nt  to  the  dealers  themselves  and  learned  the  ^se^ling  ^ 
price  of  each' car,  fouifd  out  that,  she  would  have  to  pay  extra  for  the 
»  steel-belted  radial  tires,,  and  inquired  about  bralces.    She  also  studied 
the  dealers'  color  charts  and. looked^  at  floor  samples  to  make  judgments 
about  tTie  value  appearance.    Along  the  way  she  picked  up  bits  of  miscel- 
laneous information  about  standard  and  optional  equipment  and  the  avail-| 
ability  of  various  options.  .  I 

, Stepa>  to  attain  the  option.*  In  making  her  preliminary  Information 
ch&rt,  Ms.  Paragon  determined  the  steps  she  would  have  to  take  to'  attain 
the  options: 

1.  Sell  her  VW.  •  \     '  ^ 

2.  Obtain  financing. 

3.  ^  Obtain  insurance. ^  *  '  *  ] 

4.  Make  up » remainder  of  down  payment 'frpm  her; savings, 

5.  Get  deliyery  \frithi^^'one  month.  * 

6.  Make  monthly  payitei^ts. 

>  She  called  the  credit  union  and  waa  told  the  terms  of  financing 

each  option.    Her  insuranpe  company  gave  her  the  insurance  cpsts  for  each^  * 

>  <  «  ♦  ^ 

car.    She  hald  already  determined  that;  she  could  sell  her  VW,  and  she  knew 

tbat  she  did  not  want  , to  take  more  than  $200  from  her  savings,  although 

she  could  do  so  in  a  pinch^  •  *  ■  ^ 
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To  her  surprise,  she  discovered  that  not  all  ^dealers  could  guarantee 
delivery  within  a  month  in  the  color  that  she  preferred.    She  questioned 
the  dealers  closely.    How  long  had  it  taken  to  get  delivery  on  previous 
orders?    Did  some  other  nearby  dealer  have  fthe  exact  car  she  wanted? 
Could  they  get  information  from  the  factory?  .  She  realized  that  tli^  dealers 
answers  were  not  the  most  reliable  information  in  the' world,  but  since  she 
had  nothing  better  to  go*  on,  she  had'to  uge  it  as  best  she  could. 

Eliminating  unsatisfactory  options.    When  €he  dealer  for  the  Gypsy 
'told  her  tjhat  he  could  not  promise  delivery  within  any  specj^fied  time  owing 
to  a  strike  of  longshoremen  (the  Gypsy  is  an  import),  Ms.  Paragon  elimi- 
nated it  f rom  4ier  list,     She  was  not  sorry  to  see  it  go,  for  the  price  ^ 
had  apparently  gone  up  so    it. now  failed  on  her  most  important  value. 
Furthermore,  it  w^fe  low  on  other  important  values,  mileage  and  repair 

record,  ♦  ■    •  , 

She  did  not  consider. any  other  options  clearly  unworthy,  impossible 

to  attain,^ or  unmanageable  in* terms  of  her  resources. 

'  «      J.  / 

Completing  .the  information  <:hart.    Ms.  Paragon  now  filled  in  the 
empty  cells  in  the  "Lnformation  chart  (figure  37)  with  the  data  she  had  go§ 
from  dealers,  the  credit  union,  and  her  insurance  company • 


Readjusting  the  Value  Weights 


.1 


Before  rating  the  options  on  their  capacity  to  satisfy  her  values, 
Ms.  Paragon  noticed  that  all  the  survivit^^options  w6re  two-door  sedans^ 

■  ■  60?  , 
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and  that  norie  of  them  offered  'steel-belted  radial  tires  as  standard  equip- 
mentVvShe  therefore  eliminated-  those  values  from  her  list  because  they 
90  longer  dlsjcrtmlnated  between  options. 

,  -  .     She  also  riotlcea  that  in  reducing  the ^number  of  her  options,  she 
had  obtained  a  set  thdt  had  only  a  narrow  range  of  prices,    •Therefore  the 
value  price  dl4  not  discriminate 'very  effectively:,  between  her  choices.  Con- 
sequently, she  reduced  its  weight  from  8  to/ 3  and  distributed  the  extra  five 
points' among  the  remaining  values  In  order  to  maximize  their  contribution. 

She  was  satisfied  that  price  and  model  had  alyeacjy  played  a  large 
part  In  the  decision,  for  all  options  satisfied  them.'  The  values  had  not  - 
qhanged  In  their' Importance;  they  were  reduced  or . eliminated  only  because 
they  no  longer  discriminated  between  these  options.    If  other  options  were 

to  be  added  for  consideration,  Ms.  Paragon  would  revive  the  values ia'fT" 

i 

thelt  original  Weights. 


Step  11;  bating  the  Options  on  the  Value  Dimensions 


Now  Ms.  Paragon  rated  each  of  the  remaining  options  on  each  of  the 
values.     In  order  to  standardize  this  procedure,  she  defined  each  rating 
category  In  accordance  with  table  IV • 

The  scale  for  the  ratings  was  determined  by  the  Informatlori  avall- 
ablfe.^  For  handling, the  Information  mentioned  only  two- categories,  fair 
to  good  and  good;  therefore  ils.  Paragon , rated  the  options  either  1  or  2 
on  that  value.    But  for  predicted  repair >  her  source  (Consumer  Reports) 
named  four". categories,  and  Ms.  Piragonyherefore  used  a 'four-pointy  scale. 

Ms.  Paragon  nfext  entered  the  ratings  on  her  information  chart 
(figure  38).  '  '" 
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X  TABLE -fU.' 

SCALE  OF  VALUE  RATINGS  FOR  A  CHOICE  OF  AUTOMOBILES 


■  Rating 


Value 


Basis 


c4 


Prfce 


Performance" 


Selling 
price 

Accelera- 
tion 0-60* 
per  CR  * 


$2900-3019    $3020-3139    $3040-3259  $3260-3380 


16,5-18.4      18,5-20,4    /above  20.4 


Fuel  econ-. 
omy 

Bralcing 


Seati,ng 
comf o|t 

Riding 
comfort. 

Noise 


Repair 
record 


Mpg  per^  EPA  Above  26.5  23,6-26,5 
^iVg.  city  & 
op6n  road 
-\ 

Opinion  of   'Very  good  Good 
CR 


20.8-23.5  18,0-20,7 


Fair  to  Fair 
good 


3.67 


3,33^ 


Opinion  of 
CR 


Fairly, 
•    high  - 


Opinion  of    Much  better /Better 
CR  '  than  avg.      than.  av|. 


'^Opinion  of 


'2,^7 


1,5 


High 


^Average 


Good 


2,33 


1  . 


Very  high 

Worse  than 
average 

Fair 


Handling 

I 

Appearance    Opinion  of  .First  rate    Second  Third  rape  ^Fourth  rate 


rate 


*Based  on  opinion  of  Consumer  Report,    F^iT=4,  fair-to-poor=3,  poor=2, 
yery  poor  =  1,    -Final  rating  is  twice  the  rating  for  front  seat  Vom'fort 
""  us  the  rating  for  rear  seat  comfort  divided  by  three,  X 

**Based  on  opinion  of  Consumer'  Report,    Fair-to-good=4,  £ad^=3,  falr-to- 
poor=2,  poor=l.     Final  rating  is  the  average  of  the  ratings  for  light 
load  and  heavy  load,  ^ 
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Ms.. Paragon  next  estimated  the  probability  that  the  cars  would  be 
delivered  Within  the  .onth,available  to  W     Tl^e  estimates  were  based''  ' 
oK  the  dealers'  statements,  unreliab^s.  as  they  might  be,  and  Ms.  Paragon's 
■own  judgment  about  their  trut-hfulness.    She. did  not  like,  the  strong  W 
jective  element  in  the  esti^t.s.  but  she  was  aware-that  nothing  calamitous 
would  happen  if  they  were  wrong.-  Jhe  felt,  confident  fchat  she  ciuld  get 
a  second-  or  tHird-dhoice  option  quickly  if  her  first  choice  did  not^ 
materialize.  -  ' 

She  entered  her  estimates  on  her  information  chart.  "  ' 

Step  14;  Computing  the  Desirability  Sums  ♦      *  > 

,A11  the  hard  work  had  now  .been  done.    Ms.  Paragon  tr.ansf erred  t\ei^alue 
weights  and  ratings  to  a  desirability  chart.  .  She  then  multiplied  the  . 
weights  by  the  ratings  and  added  the  prbducts  for  each  option. 

The  con^yieted  chart  is  shown  in  figur09«  .>t^ 
Ms.  Paragon  noted  ttiat  the  Elf  achieved  its  large  desirability  sum 
primarily  because  it  was  so  strong  on  the<  top-weighted  values.,    '^he  Cesser 
values  were  pretty-^  much  a  .washout^  for  that  car.    By  contrast,  the  Dagger 
achieved  its  sum  largely  because  it  was  strong  on^  the  lesser  values  4nd  ' 
w^ak  on  the'  most  imp^Tfeaait^  ones.  *  *  .  ^       .  " 

'  .    Ms.  Paragon  recalculated  the  sums,  using  only  values  weighted  4:pt  ' 
higher.'   The  Elf  was  still  the  winner,'  but  the  Dagger  .had.  fallen  fryfa  second 
place  lo  fourth.        '  ,  '     »  ^  . 


steps  15-^1:  Assessing  the  Results  «  '  ' 

.  Paragon  now^ made  a  chart  (figure '40)  showing ! the/ sums  and  proba- 
"^tl^tlis  for  eagh  option.    Neither  the  sums  nor  the  probabilities  were 
'equal  |(boxes  15  and  HjSQf  the  flow  chart,  figure  33)^  and  q^6ptlon  had  both 
the  hiighest  sum  and  best  probability  (box  19).    Therefore  sne^debat^d  the 
^ssue^  as  presented  In  boj^  11%^ 


Ishe ^eclded\|)  eliminate  the  Atomic  becau3e  of  its  lo\j  sum,  apd  the 
Cutt^iroat  and  Dagger  because  of  their  low  rating^  on  n>lleage  and  repair,^ 
recoLd  ^g^HSecause  the  probabilities  were  less  th^n  certain. 

The vremalnlng  cars  were  the  BraVo,  Elf,  and  Flame.    The  Elf  had  the 
highest  suiji^  but  with  little  return  on  comfort,  performance,  noise,  or 
handling.    Was  she  willing  t^acrlf  ice.  these  values  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximym  on  her  more  important  ones? 

She  could  not  resolve  thl^  question  without  more  Inf ormatlon*"^he 
returned  to  the  dealer  arid  drove 'a  demonstration  model  under  several  con- 
editions.    She  concluded  that  the  car  was  relatively  poor  with  respect  to 
these  values,  but*that  in  art  absolute  sense  it  was  acceptable. 


Also,  the  Elf  was  well  within  the  margin  of  her  resources  and  would  ^ 
in  fact  give  her  some,  fextra  mott^for  accessories.    Was  the  risk  acceptable? 
Ms,  Paragon  decided  that^lt  ,was,  large:^y  because  in  aa  emergency  sheT^uld 
get  an  Elf^with  a  less  d^si^'abie  paint  job,  gr  she  could  get  a  Flame  or  a 
Bravo.    She  would  not  he  risking -«rtarge' loss  if  her  f  ipt  choice  turned 
out  to  be  unattainable.    Her  only  risk  would  be  that  she  would  have*  to  ac^, 
cept  a  iess  desirable  option.  f '    ^       .  . 
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Next  she  considered  the  Bravo.    It  was  poor  on  price  and  brakltig 


•    and  1^  on  ^ppearane^*    Furthermore^  it  wopld  eat  into  her  resources  ^ 
>  4    more  than  thfr  others  would  do.    Yet'  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  immedi- 
ately  available. 

/  «  *  '  '* 

.  F^.naliy,  th^  prame.  (sit  was 'only  slightly  inferior  to  the  Elf  in  price, 

mileage,  an j[)^ppearance ,  and  shelved  some  improvement  in  domf ort ,  noise 

level^^>rfid  hand  ling «     Braking  .rated  low,  but  the /information  chart'did  not  - 

s3y  that  it  was  actually  danget^Q^s^j^^^^^JLt  was— (Jell  within  her  resource^*  ' 

Ms.  Patagon /deb-atad  all  the  options  and  finally  decided  on  the  Elf, 

largely  because  it  so  clearly  outranked  the  others  on  the  values  weighted 

4  or  higher    and  because- the  consequences  or  not  attaining  it  did  not 

represent,  a' serious  loss. 


'SOep  22;  Review  of  All  Dimensions  ,  '  . 

Ms.  Paragon  next,  r.eyiewed  all  her  infdrlnation  about  the  Elfi  She 


thought  she  ^ad  already  answered  her  misgivings  about -the  low-rated  valjjes. 


She  ,4 id  not  think  she  had  ,  overlooked  any  essential  inf  orinat.ion  in  reaching 
her  (fecision.  /    /    .  .  ^ 

■■•  ■  ■  ;;/  •    ■  . 

She  remembered  tn^t;  she  had  originally  placed  a  high  weight;  on  steel- 


helted  radial  tires.     Gould  she  get  them  after  all?    She  struck  a^bargain 
with  the  dealer:  She^/vouid  buy  the  car  if  tie*  agregd^  to  cancel  her  order 
if  delivery  were  no|:  made  in  four  weeks  and  if  he  agreed  to  include  tKe 
radial  tires  for  aa  additional  $100.    He  accepted  these  conHitions,^  and 


she  gave  hiip  her  deposit. 


Er|c  .         ■  .  .      ,  .   '     .  612 


(  • 
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Step  23?  Contingency  Plans       *    .  ' 

hL^  Paragon^  contingency  plans  are  to  tak^  the  Flame  if  the  Elf  is 

•     /        ^  '        1       '  '  '       "  \    '        '  ''^ 

not  delivered  in  jiime.     If  a  Flame  is  not  availableXat  that  time,  she  is 

also /willing^ to  accept  an  Elf  in  a  lefes  desirable  color%     As  a  last  resort, 

^she /would  be  willing  to  take  a  Bravo, 

She  has  collected  so  much  information  on  these^  optioris  that  she  feels 

prepared  to  /thoose  among  those  available; if  she  has  to. 


> 


er|c  . 
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'  -  FIGURE  31  '     ^1  . 

Profile  'of  a  decision-maker.  The  decision-maker  is  conceptualized  a6> 
possessing  numerous  values,  abilities,  and  resources/  The  importanQe. 
of  A  Value  is  indicated  by  the. height  of  a  barton  an  arbitrary  scale/ 
Mngiiig  from  0  (ho  ijnportance)  to  8  (maximum  importance).-  Similarly/ 
tie*  d'egrfee  Co  whic^  an  ability  or  resource  is  present  is  indicated  by 
the  height  of  the  bar.^'  The  number  and  character  of  the  values,  resour 
and  abilities  that  are  relevant  in  any  decision  would  depend  on  the,  n 


of  the  situation, 
profile. 
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es^, 
tute 


No  two  decision-makers  would  have  exactly  the  same 
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=   •       •  ,  FIGURE  32      .  .  .  • 

The  relationship  between  the  decision-maker  and  an  op-tion*  that  is  a  ^ 
pandidate  in  the  decision.    Of  all  the  values  held  by, the  decision- maker 
(hatched  bars),  only  a  few  (solid  bars)  are  relevant  to* the  decision. 
Correspondingly,  an  option  may  have  the  potential,  to  satisfy ^numerous  ^ 
values  (hatched  bars  under  "satisfactions")  5- , but  only  those  that  concern 
the  relevant  values  (solid  bars)  play  a  large  part  in  the  decision* 
Similarly,  tthe  decision-maker,  has  numerous .abilities  and  resources,  but 
only  thqs^  required  to  imprement  the  'decision  (solid  bars)  are  taken 
into  accbunt  in  ^the  decision-ifiaking  process.    The. broken  arrowfe  show 
that  during  the  process,  judgments  about  Xhe  desiratilitv  of  the  option 
proceed  from  the  values  held  by  the  decision-maker  to  smt/assessment -of 
the  o'ption's  capacity  to  satisfy  them.    Judgments  about  the^  practicability 
of  implementing  tjhe  decision  proc&sd  fronl^the  requirements-.and  manage- 
ability of  the  option^  to  an  assessment  of  the  abilities  and  resources  O'f 
the  decision-maker.        .  ^  »    ^        ,  • 
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iC  S*SW%  of  wreiVylifa 


f-iott  fcJ  locate 


<\it<x't^if\^  each 


1 


AuHi<jhrsi^oii<  at 


ON 


A? 
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.        '  '    •  FIGURE  33  ^  *  .     ■  ' 

Flow  chatt  of  the  defflsion-making  process.    The  diamond-shaped  boxes  represejfit  points  where  the  decision-maker  chooses 
between  alternative* courses  of  action.    The  rectangles  represent  points -whe^e  information  is  collected  or  processed^ 
iClthough  the  chart  shows  the  steps  as  sequential,  many  of  them  actually  may  occur  simultaneously. 
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Value- 


Value^ 
Value ^ 


Option  1 


Option  2 


Option  3 


Option*  4 


Option  5 


Value. 
Value 
Value 
Value^ 
Value. 
Value 
Value^ 

Value  j^j^ 
Value 


4-v 
5- 


8  - 


Wt. 

Rate 

Prod. 

Rate 

Prod. 

Rate 

^Prod, 

Rate 

Prod. 

Rate. 

"Prod. 

7 

3 

21 

,  3 

21 

*2 

14 

- 

1 

7 

4' 

28 

8 

1 

8 

2 

16 

2 

16 

1 

8 

2 

16 

7 

2 

14 

1 

7 

.  3 

2i 

;i  . 

7  , 

3 

21 

4 

3 

12 

2 

8.  • 

3 

12 

4 

'16 

4 

16 

3 

3 

9  . 

2 

6 

-  3 

9 

'3 

.9 

■  4 

-  12 

■3 

3 

9 

1 " 

3 

2 

6 

-1 

■  3 

1 

3  ■ 

5 

4 

20 

2 

10 

'  1 

i3 

15 

1 

5  ■ 

4  • 

2 

8 

4 

16 

3 

12 

4 

16  - 

4  . 

I6i  ■ 

2 

'  4 

8  ' 

1 

2 

3 

.  6  . 

,2 

4 

..  1 

2 

2 

4. 

8 

3 

6 

4 

8  , 

3 

6 

.2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

.^4 

4 

i 

4 

2 

2 

4 

'  1 

2- 

.2 

4 

■  4^ 

8  . 

6 

•Sum  ' 

-  123 

98 

116 

103 

J33'  ■ 

FIGURE  34 


Chart  for  computing  des^irability  sums.     For  each  option,  th^  figures  in  the  coluums 
labeled  "Prod,"  are  obtained  by  multiplying'  the  weight  ("Wt,")  assigned  to  a  value 
by  the  rating  ("Rate**0  of  the  option  on  the  same  value.    The  piroduots  are  then  added 
to  obtain  the  sums,  o  '  *  . 
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Value 


Value^ 
Value^ 
Value ^ 
Value 
Value 
Value 


4  • 


8 


Wt. 

Opt! 

on  1 

Option  2 

,    Option  3 

Option  4 

Option  5 

Rate 

Prod. 

Rate 

Prod. 

Kate 

Prod. 

Rate 

Prod. 

Rate 

Prod. 

7 

3 

21 

3 

21 . 

.2 

14 

7 

•  4 

28 

8 

1 '  . 

8 

2 

16 

'2 

.  16  - 

8 

2 

16 

7 

2  ■ 

14 

,  .  1 

7 

3 

21 

7 

3 

.  21 

'4 

■  3  ■ 

12 

2 

8 

.3 

12 

16  •  ■ 

'  4 

A6-  ■  " 

5 

4 

20 

2 

10 

1 

5 

3 

is 

1 

5 

4 

2 

8  . 

4  •  • 

16 

3 

12 

4  . 

16 

4 

16  " 

Sum 

83 

-> 
« 

78 

80 

69 

1Q2  •  ■ 

FIGURE  35 

Desirability  sums  based  only  on  the  most  iinportant  values.  These  are  the  same  options 
used  in  figure  34,  buf  values  weighted  below -4  have  been  excluded. 
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Preliminary 

Ad lusted 

Read.iusted  • 

Price 

'  .  7 

■  3 

> 

Model 

8  • 

7 

P  fiT  "f  o  Tin  A  n  f  e 

4 

,  2  .  ' 

2 

Fuel  Economy 

8 

^  6 

8 

/ 

5 

5 

.  > 

^PAtlne  C.bmfoTt. 

4 

2  ^ 

3. 

Kiamg  uoiuxorL 

^'  .  ■ 

2  - 

3 

Noise 

• 

■  5 

3 

3  . 

llepair  Record 
•    Radial  Tires 

8 
6 

5  • 
4 

7 

'  Handling 

1  ■ 

2   '  ^ 

Appearance 

Sum 

71 

48  . 

40 

> 

FIGURE 

-/ 

36 

1 


One  person's  values  andi  their  weights  for  a  decision  about  a  new  car. 
The  "Preliminary"  column  shows  the  absoljite  weight  assigned  to  the  values 
on  the  eight-point  SIGI-scale/  '  "Adiusted"  shows  the  relative  weights  ^s 
revised  to  sum  to  48,  or  4  times  the  nymber  of  values.     In  the  ."Readjusted' 
column  two  valuej  were  dropped  because  they  failed  to  differentiate  th* 
options,  and^price  was  reduced  because  all  the  final  options  w6re  in 
satisfactory  price  range.  .  •  , 
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Atomic 


Bravo 


Cutthroat  Dagger 


Elf 


Flame 


ERIC 


Price  (list) 
Price  (del.) 


$2799 


•  Gypsy 


Accel.  (0-60)    17  sees. 
Mileage  (apg)  19.6 
Braking 


o)  Seating 
comfort 

o 

H  Ri/ling  . 
o   cd&f brt 
< 

CO. 

M  l^ojLse 
H 

<  •  . 

CO 

Predicted 
repair 


Radial  t±xed 


Handling 


Fair  to  good. 
Some  fade 


Front:  fair 
Rear:  poor 


Light:  poor 
to  fair 
Load:  poor 


High.  Road 
noise »  ex- 
haust bangs. 

^^Worse  than 
average 


Fair  to* good 
Nonpower 


$2999 

19  sees. 
24.9 

Fa^.  Some* 
fade. 

Fr. :  Poor  ro 
fair..  Rear: 
very  poor 

Light:  'poor 
Load:  poor  " 


High.  Rear"^ 
axle  howls 


Much  better 
than  average 


Good.  Non- 
power 


$2769 

16.5  sees. 
21.0 

Good.  Fade^ 
resist,  fair. 


Front:  fair 
Rear:  poor 


Light:  poor 
to  fair 
Load:  poor^ 


gh.  Tx*ansr 
mission  hdwls 


Average 
Clutch  below 
average 


•  Fair  Ko^^good. 
Nonpowen 


$2979 

16.^5  sees. 
18,0 

Very  good  If 
optional  disc . 
In  frbnt. 

Front:  fair  - 
Rear:  fair  to 
poor  ' 

Llght^  fair 
to  good 
Load:  poor 
to  fair 

Fairly  high, 
road  noise 


Average 
Transmission 
below  average 


$2728  • 

22  ^ecs." 
29.1 

Good.  ^Fade 
resist,  good. 

iPr. :  poor  to 
fair.  Rear: 
very  poor 

Light:-  poor 
Loadivjpdor 

•  7 


$2806 

21  sees. 

24.8    '  \ 

Fair.  Long 
stopping  / 
distance. 

Front: .fair 
Re,ar:  poor 


l^ight:  poor 
tO'fair 
Load:  poor 


Very  high,  gh*  Road^ 

Road  &  engine  noise 
noise 


Much  better 


$2998  (?) 

22.5  sees. 
18.0 

Fair.  Some 
fading. 


Front:  falr-^ 
Rear:  fair 


Light:,  fair 
Load:*  poor  to 
fair 


High.  Trans- 
mission noise 


Much  better    ^  Worse  than 
than  average     than  average   '  aVerage 


Good.  Power  Fair  to  good.  Good.  Non-  Fair  to  good, 
recommended       Nonpower  power  Power  bnly 


FIGURE  27 


OS 
OS 


Preliminary  Information  for  the  decision  about  automobiles.    So  far,  all  tfte  Information  has  come  from* published  mate- 
rials.   The  blank  cells  represent  Information  still  .to  be  collected  from  dealers  and  other  sources.  '    '       *  *  *  ' 
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Atomic 


Bravo 


Cutthroat  Dagger 


Elf 


Gypsy  L 


Appearance 
Stakes 

Hi8cellaneou8 


Power  discs  '  'Front  disc 
standard 


Power  disc 
in  front 


'J 

Require-  ,  j#  '  ^  *  .  . 

ments  '  ■  '  / 

Manage-  *  If  cost^"(iess  freight  and  deider-prep)  is  $3rt)00>  credit  union  will  finance  $2250  @  $70,52  per  month, 

ability  Insurance  prob  about  $318  per  year.    Sale  6t  old  car,  $700«    $200  from  savings  OK « 

^    ^        ; '  .  *  .  ^  '  » 
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FIGURE  37  (continued) 
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Atomic 


Eravo 


Cutthroat 


Dagger 


^  Elf 


Flame 


Gypsy 


to 

O 


Price  (list)  /  $2799  ^ 
Price  (del.)  /  $3068 

Accel.  ((>-60)(    17  secs.^ 

Mileage  (mpi)    19.6  0 


Braking 


Seating 
comfort 


Handling 


Fair  to  gooj 
Some  fade 


Front:  fair^ 
Rear;  poor^>). 


Light:  poor 
to  fair'"  ^ 
Load:  poox^} 


High.    Road . 
noise,  ex-(5\ 
haust  bangs^ 

Worse  than 
average 


No, 


Fair  to  gojjd.- 
N6npover  Q) 


$2999  ^ 
$3327  Cl) 

19  secs.(^  V 

24.9 

Fair.  Some 
fade.  (T) 


Fr.:  ^^r  to 
faix.  Rea 
very  poor 


Light:  poor 
Load^j)oor  j 

Highr"''^ear 
axle 

Much  better 
tha^^erage ' 


Good,  rjojv- 
power 


$2769  ^ 
$3033  y^J 

m  * 

16.5  secs.^P 

21.0  {D. 

Good.  Fade^ 
resist*  fair. 


$2979  ^  $2728  ^ 

$3251  $2936  QfJ 

16.  5  secs(^  22  sec8.(7^  j 

18.0(7)       '  29.1  (i) 


Very  good  if     Good.  *  Fade 
bptional  dj^c    resis£^  good. 
In  front.©  (A)  ^ 


Front:  fair 
Rear:  y^Qor 


Front:  fair  Fr. :  poor  to 
Rear:  ^^iX  to  ^  fair.  Rea^ 
poor  vc^ry  poorvZJ 


Light:  poftT 
to  fair  (g) 
Load:  poor  . 


High. 

mlssioxL^ovls 


Light:  fair  .Ll^ht:^  p.oor 
to  good  JLoadi^or 


Average 
Clutch  beJL^ 
average 


Load:  poor 
to  fair 

Fairly  high, 
road  jspise 

Average 

ansmission. 
below  average 


Very  high. 
Road  &  ei^lne 
noise 

Much  better 
than  ^^age^ 


$2806w^ 
$3027  ^ 

21  secs.CD 
24.8(|>  '  r 
Fair.  Long 

-stopping  rr\ 

^istance*.^ 

Front:  '{air 
Rear:^^opor 


Xight:  poor 
to  fair  (Z) 
Load:-  poor 


noise^ 


Much  better 
than  ^Ker  age 


$29^8  (?)  . 
$3429  (l\  / 

-iz^^ecsr.  \ 
18-0.  . 

?air.  Some 
. fading. 


Front:  fair 
Rear:  fair 


Light:  fair 
Loa4:  poor  to 
fais 


High.  TranQ- 
nrf^ionjK^ise 

Worse  than 
average 


No^ 


-4, 


No 


No 


Fair  to  goj 
Nonpower 


Good.  Power^^Fair  to  ga 
recommended (^/Nonpowet  (/, 


No 

Good .  ^rxr 
power  ^ 


No 


Air  to  good. 
Power  only 


ON 
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FIGURE  38 


The  information  <^hart  completed.  Notice  that  no  further  effort  was  expended  ^  the  Gypsy 
of  its  unsuitable  practicability.    The  handwritten  figures  are  the  ratings  dsslgfied  after 


after  it  was  eliminated  because 
the  chart  was  assembled. 
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Atomic 


Bravo 


Cutthroat 


Dagger 


Elf 


Flame 


Gypsy 


Appearance 


Brakes 


d 

Q 


Cost  of  " 
fadlal  tires 


No  SA.  Ordi- 
nary colors 

a>  . 

Brum.  Pdwer 
optional,  $40 


Ersatz  of  big-  Blah.  Dull  Cute.  Iletal- 
ger  cars.  *c61ors.    Kb(^  lie  W^e  OK 

Good  colorsS^  metallic  paint  ^0' 


*Power  discs  ^ront  disc 
standard 


$118.50 


$160.00 


$120.00 


Front  disc 
optional,  $29 


$140. pO 


Zippy, 

Metallic  'bjjue 
is  prettyCS^ 

Power  disc  in 
front,  drum 
in  rear 

$150.00 


Too  much^ 
chrome.® 
Colors  OK 

Power  disc  in 
front 


$16b.00 


Looks  like  ^ 
bulldog.  Dim 
calors 


Other  Mis- 
cellaneous 


Q  ^Require- 
u  nents 
zs 

V 

^,  Amount 

^  f inanceable , 

^  Insurance 

Jp-  Monthly  , 
2  payments 

60 

Cash  to  be 
raised 


Most  recent 
delivery  book 
3wks.  Says^^.^ 
my  car  the/-^?) 
same.  (7) 

$2204 


$318 

Fin.  $69.00 

Ins.  26.50 

Tot.  95.50 

Tot.  $864 
Jr*  VW  700 

Diff.  164 


Defogger 
•  « 

In  stock  , 
$2362 


$318 

-Fin.  $74.00 

In^.  26.50 

Tot.  100.50 


Slow.  Good 
chance  an- 
other local 
dealer  can 
eupply(^^ 

$2180 


•$318  ^ 

Fin.  $68.00, 

Ins.  26.50 

Tot..  94.50 


Adequate  leg 
room.  Defog- 
ger. Fbwe.r 
steering,  $55 

"Pretty  surel* 
can  get^in  3  ' 
wks.    Joe  bad 
to  wait  5.« 
•® 

$2338 


$339 

Fin.  $73:00 
Ins.  28.25 
Tot.  *101.25 


2-5  weeks.  2 
of  last  5 
orders  took 
more  than  4 
wks. 

$22:48  . 


$318 

Fin. 
Ins. 
Tot. 


0 

$67.00 
26.50' 
93.50 


In  stock 
$2210 


$318 

Fin.  $69.00 

Ins.  26.50 

Tot.  95.50. 


Tot.       $965     Tot.       $853     Tot.       $913     Tot.  ,     $788     Tot.  $817 
Fr.'  W    ^700     Fr.  W      TOO     Fr.  VW      700     Fr.  VW  .  MO     Fr.  VW  700 
'Diff.       265     Diff,       153     Diff.      •213     Diff.       1B8     Diff.  117 


Auto  trans- 
mission only. 
Phooe^^v 


Longshoreman  " 
strike,  can't 
promise  any- 
thing . 


VO 
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FIGURE  38  (continued) 


6-28 


Atomic 


Bravo 


;  Cutthroat 


Value 


Wt. 


Dagger 


Elf 


Rate    Proji*      Rate    Prod*    ^  Rate    Prod,      Rate    Prod,      Rate  Prod. 


Price'  ^  • 
Accel,  * 
'  Mileage 

.Brajcitig  . 
S.'  Comf 't 
R,  Comf't 
Noise  %  ' 
Handling 
Repair 
Appear. 


3 

2 

8 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2. 

7 

4 


SUM 


:3 

•9 

•  1 

0 

0 

c 

,1 

8;:. 

3 

.2  , 

10  - 

1. 

9 

i  1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1. 

7/ 

4 

.1 

-  2 

s 

67 

Sum 'of  valae& 
weighted  4  or 
higher  * 


29 


3 
4 

24 
5 
3 
3 

■  6 
4. 

f8 

_8 

88' 


,65 


3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

t 

I- 

1 

.2  « 


9 
6 
16 
15 
9 
6 
6- 
2 
14 
_4 

87 


49 


2 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 
3 

i 

2 

4. 


Rank  Order. 


All  values 
— =i*  


Values  wt. >  4 


1.  Elf 

2.  Dagger 

3.  "  Flame 

4 .  Bravo 

5.  Cutthroat 

6 .  ^Atomic  , 


1.  Elf  . 

2.  Flame 

3.  '  Bravo,  , 

4.  Dagger 

5.  Cutthjroat 

6.  Atomic 


6 

6 

8' 
20 
,  12 

9 
.9 

4 
14  ' 
16 

104 


58 


4 

1 

4 
.3 
•1- 

1 

1 

1 

4" 

4 


1^ 
2 
32 
15 
•  -3 
3 
3 
2 

,  28' 
16 

116 


91 


FIGURE  39 


r  Flame 

"  iUte 

Prod. 

•  > 

.    9  ' 

•  1  ■ 

.  2 

3 

24 

1 

2  • 

•  6 

.2 

6  . 

2 

-  6' 

^.  2 

4 

A 

3 

-J* 

« 

102-  ^ 

69 

> 

4^    ^  ' 

Desirability  sums  for, a  decision  aoout  buying  an  automobile.    The  decisidjj-:mjaker  computed  *he 
stims  based  on  all  ten  values  (upper)  and  recomputed  them  using  only  the  four  values  weighted 
4  or  higher  (middle)  *    The  rank  of  the  Dagger  ^s  m^h^  lower  when  only  the  top^^we^ghted  valuep . 
are  considered-  (bet torn)  /  ^  .  ,^ 


o 


■  5. 


FRir 
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'    •  ^  '     Chances  in  100 

Qprtjon                           Sum  \     of  delivery. 

Atomic  ^  .       *  67  ^  .            '75  , 

Bravo  ^       ^     .    ,  88  •      l60  ; 

Cutthroat  87  75 

bagger  104  *  .  70 

Elf.  .    '  .       •      116  60 

Flame  102  100 


FIGURE  .40  "  ' 


Desirability  sums  and  chahces  of  success  for  a  decl'sion'ibout  buying 
an  automobile.    The  figures  are  simply  transferred  to  the  chart  after 
being- computed  elsewhere.    If*  the  decision  involves  seripus  losses  as 
a' consequence  of  failure,  it,  may  be  better  to  estimate  them  iKstead 
of  the  chances  of  success.  ,        '        .*  " 
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APPENDIX  A 
i  ,  ■ 

WEIGHTINGS,  RATINGS,  AND  SPECIFICATION^ 


-  Students  are  sometimes  confused  about  the  distinction  between  the 
>»eight,they  assign  ^o  a  value  to  signify  its  importance' to  them,  the  rating 
of  an. occupation  on  that'value,  and"  the  specification  they  Impose  on  the  ■ 
value  in  order  to  .retrieve  occupations  in  LOCATE.    Weiglits  and  specifications 
are  numerical  expressions  of  .^ualites ^in  students— their  hopes  and  expec- ' 
tations.    A  rating  indicates  the  extent  to  which  an  occupation  provides 
opportunity. to  satisfy  ^  rated  value^  and  it  is^ independent  of  the  students 


■  Thus  wei'ghts  and  specifications  occupy  a  separate,  domain  from  ratings. 
St^udents  might  des^e  and  ^specif y  qualities  that  do  riot  exist,  such  as  per- 
x,6tuaivvacations  at  high;:^laries.    Conversely,  occupations  might  provide 
wide  opportunities  for  I'^i^f actions"  that  nobody  wants,  such  as  Tjlood,  , 
sweat,  and  tears.  -,  '  • 

An  analogy  may  help  distinguish  these  three  qualities..  'Supppse 
-you  want  a'  lot  of  viatmin  C  in  your  diet.    You  show  this  decision  by 
WEIGHTING  vitamin at  the  top  of  the  scale,  8. 

'    Now,  foods  vary  in  the'  amount  of  natural  vitamin  C  they  contain. 
Therefore,  they  can  be  RAJED  or  graded  with  Vespect  to  their  .vita?iia  C-    .  ' 
content.     If  we  use  the  scale  employe!  by  SIGI  for  its  ratings,  we  might  . 
-irate^btanges"  4  (top  of  the  scale)  and  refined  sugar  1  (bottom  of  the  scale) 
•on'.vitajDin  c".    Notice  that  these  RATINGS  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  va^-ue 

632    ■  • 


*  •        -  A-2  ■ 

WEIGHTS;  'they  depend  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  foods,  not  on  what 
you  want. 

/  When  you  shop  for  groceriesT^  you  probably  seek  foods  that  are  high** 

/  »  "  '       '  '  .  ^ 

/    '  *  .  . 

/in  vitamin  C  because  it  is 'important  to  you.    You  therefore  SPECIFY  that 

you  will  accept  only  foods  that  possess  some  minimtMjj^fevel  of  the  vi.tamin. 

For  example,  you  might  SPECIFY  "A  more  than  average  amount"  and  say  that 
k  "... 

iL  ^o^^  than  average  amouut  means  a  rating  of  3  ctr^4.    Now  when  you  roll 
your  cart  down  the  supermarket  aisles,  you  have  a  basis  for  testing  foods 
to  see  whether  or  not  the.;^  are  Acceptable  to  you  with  regard  fo  vitamin  C. 
Oranges,  lemons,,  grapefruit,  Tcumquats  go  in  your  cart;  sugar  and' candies 
'Stay  on  the  shelves. 


.A 


\ 


7 
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APPENDIX- B 

•  - 

EMPTX  LISTS  IN  LOCATE 

,  _       If  a  set  bf  values/specifications  does  ^ot  retrieve  any  occupation^ 
"     *^  '  ^  ' 

HLn  LOCATE,  the  students  are  forced  to  lower  their  si^ecif ications,  one  5tep 

^    at  a^timp,*  until  finally  occupations  are  retrieved^  -  For  example,  suppose 

a  student's  values  ^aod  specifications  are  as  follows: 

.   Specifications  


Values  Numerical  ^  Descriptive 

Independence  4    ^  A  great  amount  \^ 

Helping  Others  3  A  more  than  average  amount' 

Variety  2     ,  An  average'  amount 

^ejcurity  3  A  more  tshan  average  amout{t 

Prestige  .  2  An  average  amount 

Let  us, suppose^  tha^  these  values/specifications  result  in  an  empty 


list.  We  will  suppose  further  that  the  student  then  reduces,  the  specif icat 
for  Security  .from  3  to  i  and  retrieves  a  list^  ,  ^ 


It  is  a  valid  inference  that  all  the  ocptipations  have  a  fating  of 
2  on  Security.    Occupations  rated  1  are  held  back  by  the  specification, 
and  occupations  with  a  ratling  of  3  or  4  would  have  appeared  with  the  pre- 
vious  specification,  ^  •  * 

^,  It  is  NOT  valid,-  howler?  to  ihfer  that  Security  was  the^  only  value 
that  resufHd  in  the  empty  list^    The  student 'might  have  reduced  the  speci- 
fication  of  Independence  to  3  and  retrieved^a  list  of  occupations.  It 


I 


*  would,  of  course,  be  a  different  list  froi^the  one  retrieved;  when  Security 
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I  .  ^  ■ 

f 


.B-2       ,  ^ 

♦ 

was  reduced^  for  all  the  occupations  on  it  woulc^have  a  rating  of  3  or  4  ^ 
on*  Security.  * 

Consider  these  five  sets  of  occupations  and  their  ratings  on  the  five 

* 

values :     '  •  .  .         '  - 


Ratings 


.Values* 


Original 

Set  b" 

\ 

Specification 

Set  A 

Set  C 

Set  D 

Set  E 

•  4 
3 

4 
2 

4 
3 

4- 
3 

4 
3 

1" 

2 

2- 

1  ■ 

2 

2' 

v'  3 

■  3 

3  • 

3 

2 

3 

J!  .2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1  * 

1^ 

♦ 

,  ■  «<. 

Independence 
Helping  6thers 
Variety- 
Security 
Prestige 

No  occupation  would  be  retrieved  wflh  the  student's  original  speci;- 

fications.    But  ±t  tli^  specif  ication  for  Independence  is  reduced  one  step," 

» 

set  A,  and  no  other  set,  wj.ll  appear..  Reducing  Helping  Others 'instead  of 
Independence  would  generate  set  B;  but  still  exclude  sets  Ar^,  D,„and  E. 
And, so  on  with  the  specifications  for  the  other  three  values:  reducing 
Variety  generates  set  C;  Security,  set  D;.and  Prestige,  set  E.    The  sets 
arev-a4/l  mutually  exclusive;  no  occupation  in  set  A  is  also  a  member  of 
set  B,  Q,  B,  or'E.  t 

Reducing  two  specifications  wouldj  of  course,  cause -two ^different 
sets  to  appear.    That  is,  reducing  Independence  and  Helping  pt hers  simul- 
taneously  would  generate  a  list  consisting  of  both  sets  A  and^B.  , 

The  fact  that' a  list  consists  of  the  unj>n  of 'two  or  more  sets  has' 
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'    '  •  '     .     '  . 

implications  for  a  person  trying  to  judge  the  values  dimensions  of  a  list 

of  retrieved  occupations.    Por  example,  suppose  we  reduce  our  specification 

for  Independence  from  4^to  3^ and  also  our  specif icatlon-^or  Variety  ffom°  ^ 

2  to  1.    We  will  generate  a  list  consisting ^f.  sets,Kand  C,  ^  It  is  NOT       *  ' 

a  valid  inference  that  all  occupations  on.  our Jlist  are  rated  at  the  hot- 

'torn  of  the  scale  on  Variety/ Some  of  them  (those  in  set  A)  are  rated 

higher  •    .  ^    '  ^  ^  • 

^  "      Only  two  inferences  are  valid  with  respect  to  the  ratings  of  occu- 
^pations  on  a  list:  .  • 

iT  All  the  occupations  m^eet  ot  .exceed  the  minimum  ^specified  for 
each  value*  '  '  ;  *•  ^ 

"  •  ■  •  ■  f 

2.     If  no  occupations  were  retrieved  and- then  a  specification  was 

*  * 

^lowered,  generating  a  list,  all  occupations  on  the  list  are  rated  at  the 

* 

"  level  of  specification  for  the  value  that  was*  reduced.  '  They  may  be  rat5»^ 
higher  than  t^he  specifications  for  the  other  values. 

Counselors  should  be  cautious  in  -making  inferences  tWt  are  too  • 

*  *  f  ' 

broa-a  about  the  occupations  retrieved  in' LOCATE;    The  main  purpose  of  the  ^ 
•.    system  is  to  nominate  occupatip^rs^^or  further  ex|)loration  in  COMPARE 

and  STRATEGY.    Although  LOCATE  does  yield  information  about  occupations,  - 
it  Is-jiDt  the  best  system  to  use  for  that  purposfe.  ^ 
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